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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 


It  is  seventeen  years  since  the  History  of  Maine  was 

published,  and  mure  than  twelve  years  it  has  been  out  of 
printy  making  it  highly  desirable  that  the  growing  inter- 
ests of  the  8t4ite  should  be  placed  before  the  people. 

This  edition  has  been  under  the  careful  supervision  of 
Mr.  Edward  II.  El  well,  than  wlioiii  no  man  in  the  state 
was  better  fitted  for  the  task.  He  had  long  been  editor 
of  the  Portland  Transcript,  and  was  a  critical  observer 
of  the  topography,  material,  educational  and  political 
condition  of  Maine.  Every  i)age  has  been  careiuUy 
scrutinized,  corrections  and  additions  made,  and  five  new 
chapters  added  upon  subjects  not  treated  upon  in  the  first 
edition. 

Resources  and  Industries, 

mokals  and  religion, 
Population, 

Education, 
»  Politics. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Elwell,  shortly  after  completing  this 
work  19  a  loss  and  bereavement  to  every  intelligent  citL 
zen  of  Maine. 

Brown  Thurston  Company. 

Portland,  1892. 
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PREFACE. 


Mahtb  is  the  native  state  of  the  writer  of  this  volume.  Seyenty 
years  ago,  in  the  year  1805,  }ie  was  born  in  Brunswick,  within  sound 
of  the  roar  of  the  falls  of  the  Androscoggin. 

His  childhood  was  spent  in  Il.illowell,  then  a  small  but  thriving 
hamlot  npon  the  banks  of  the  Kciinebeo.  In  the  halls  o£  Bowdoin 
he  received  his  collegiate  education. 

In  his  matiirer  years  he  ever  repaired,  for  recre;ition,  to  the  paren- 
tal iiDtne,  then  at  Farmington  in  the  beautiful  aud  luxuriant  valley 
of  the  Sandy  Uiver. 

In  Maine  he  found  the  cradle  of  his  infancy.  There  are  tlie 
graves  of  his  fathers.  Upon  its  .soil  he  haa  spent  the  happiest  years 
of  his  life.  To  give  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  native  state,  of  its 
birth,  growth  and  maturity,  has  been  with  him  a  labor  of  love. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  history  to  search  out  discoveries  which 
have  hitherto  eluded  the  scrutiny  of  antiquarians,  or  to  settle  dis- 
puted questions  which  have  arisen  in  reference  to  minute  details  in 
early  days. 

He  wishes  to  give  a  faithful  and  gr^bio  record  of  the  wondrous 
past,— such  a  record  as  will  be  read  with  interest  at  every  fireude. 
It  is  indeed  an  exciting  story  be  has  to  teIl,~of  perilous  adventures 
by  sea  and  land,  of  singles  against  the  hardships  of  the  wilder- 
ness, of  terrible  confliets  with  a  savage  foe. 

\n  the  rich  libraries  of  Portland,  Boston  and  Xew  Haven,  the 
writer  has  found  ample  material  for  his  work.  lie  has  endeavored 
to  give  the  reader  his  authority  for  every  important  statement  he 
has  made.  Where  there  is  irreconcilable  discrepancy  in  the  annals 
of  the  past,  he  has  ciideavjred  faithfully  to  give  each  side. 

The  history  commences  with  tlie  landing  of  the  Northmen  upon 
our  shores  about  a  tliousand  yeais  ai:ro,  and  closes  with  the  |)resent 
grandeur  of  the  State,  when  our  prosjierons  Kepublic  is  about  to 
celebrate  the  centennial  anniversary  of  its  existence  as  an  indepcu- 
dent  nation. 

The  writer  has  only  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  he  feels  that  this  is 
one  of  the  last  labors  of  his  long  life.  He  has  spared  no  ])ains  to 
make  this  history  as  accurate  as  possible ;  and  he  now  commends  it 
to  the  kindly  consideration  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Maine. 

Faibbaten,  Cokk,  1875.  JOHN  S.  C,  ABBOTT. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

VOTA0S8  OF  THB  KOBTHUSN  *  AND  OTHER  EABLY  XXFL0BBB8. 

Cottntry  of  the  Northmen — Voyages  to  Iceland  and  Greenland  —  Voyage  of 
Thorwald — His  Death — Expeditlou  of  TUorfinn  aiid  Gudrida— Viait  to 
Baswd't  Bi^  Mid  Namgantet  Bay — Flnt  Deierlpdoii  of  Na w  Bnglazid — 
A  Mystery  of  History  —  Voyage  of  John  Cabot — Voyage  of  his  Son,  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  —  French  and  English  Claims — Gaapar  Cortereal  —  Verrazano  — 
Strange  Interview  with  the  ludiaoB — Estevan  Gomes — Norambeiga — Joim 
Rut. 

EVENTS  contemplated  through  the  lapse  of  a  thousand 
years  must  be  dim.  Id  ancient  times  the  region  of  north- 
ern Europe,  which  now  comprehends  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  was  called  Scandinavia.  The  hardy  people  who  dwelt 
in  that  frigid  dime  were  called  Northmen.  They  were  a  sea- 
faring people,  regarded  mainly  as  pirates.  Shores  far  distant 
were  ravaged  by  their  plundering  expeditions. 

It  is  said,  that,  ten  centuries  ago,  one  of  these  Northmen,  Nad- 
dod,  who  was  called  the  sea-kiDg,  driven  by  storms,  discovered 
Iceland.  It  was,  ere  long,  settled  by  a  colony  from  Denmark. 
It  is  said,  that,  about  seventeen  years  after  the  discovery  of  Ice- 
land, a  storm  drove  another  vessel  from  that  island  across  to 
Greenland,  a  distance  of  but  about  four  hundred  miles.  This 
was  in  the  extreme  north-eastern  portion  of  the  North  Ameri- 

^  For  the  following  account  of  the  voyage'*  of  the  Korthirinn,  I  am  Jtifiinly 
indebted  to  the  celebrated  work  entitled,  "  Antiquitates  Amorican»,  Hafuie. 
Copenhagen,  1880.  By  O.  OL  Ba&i.*'  Bofuaa  It  is  poailfalft  to  obtain  any  aeon* 
taoy  upon  tida  aabjeotk  «be  aatfaority  of  Mr.  Bafn  la  onqnestlonable. 
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can  Contioent.  Thus,  according  to  this  report,  the  Northmen 
•diacoYered  America  more  than  six  hundred  years  before  Colum- 
bus approached  our  shores. 

About  ten  years  after  this,  another  Northman,  by  the  name  ' 
of  Biarne,  seeking  Greenland,  was  driven  by  fierce  gales  far  to 
the  south.  It  is  surniis(>d,  from  his  vague  descriptions,  that  he 
must  have  caught  siglit  of  Cape  Cod,  and  that  he  thence 
coasted  north-easterly,  back  along  the  shores  of  Maine  and  Nova 
Scotia,  to  Oreenland, 

As  the  story  goes,  four  years  after  thb,  in  the  year  1000, 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Leif  took  another  vessel,  and  set 
out  on  an  exploring  expedition.  He  touched  at  dreary,  deso* 
late  Newfoundland;  leaving  the  coast  of  Maine  unseen  &r  away 
on  his  right,  he  directed  his  course  south-west,  till  he  reached 
the  head  of  Cape  CSod.  Sailing  around  the  Cape,  and  turning 
to  the  west,  lie  entered  a  large  bay,  which  it  is  supposed  was 
Narraganset,  and  landed,  probably  not  far  from  Uie  present 
site  of  Newport  in  Rhode  Idand. 

They  found  the  climate  so  mild,  the  region  so  delightful,  the 
fruit  so  abundant,  that  they  decided  to  spend  the  winter  there. 
As  rich  grapes  abounded,  they  named  the  country  Vineland. 
In  the  shortest  day  of  winter  they  recorded  that  the  sun  rose  at 
half  pest  seven,  and  set  at  half  past  four.  This  would  quite 
decisively  indicate  that  they  were  iu  the  region  of  southern  New 
England. 

In  the  year  1002  a  brother  of  Leif,  by  the  name  of  Thor- 
waUl,  sot  out  on  aiiotlicr  exploring  tour  to  these  newly  dis- 
covered and  attractive  realms.  Following  his  brother's  track, 
he  reached  the  same  bay  in  wliieli  Leif  had  wintered,  and 
occupied  the  same  cabins  which  he  liad  reared.  In  the  spring 
he  sent  out  the  long  boat  with  a  parly  of  sailors,  to  examine 
tlie  coast  west  and  south.  We  know  nothing  of  the  results  of 
this  expedition. 

It  is  inferred,  from  the  accounts  which  are  still  quite  vague, 
that  Thorwald  spent  another  winter  in  Narraganset  Bay,  and 
that  he  named  the  spot  Leifsbuder,  or  Leifshouse.  In  the  sj)ring 
he  set  sail  in  liis  ship,  to  follow  the  coast  back  to  Greenland. 
Sailing  around  Cape  Cod,  which  he  named  Naeset,  he  turned 
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die  bows  of  hm  ship  due  west,  towaids  the  mam  land,  and  came 
to  anchor  not  improbably  in  what  is  now  Boston  Harbor.  He 
was  80  delighted  with  the  aspect  of  the  wooded  hill,  and  the 
green  Tales,  and  the  charming  expanse  of  the  bay  studded  with 
inlands,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Here  it  is  beautiful ;  here  I  should 
like  to  spend  my  days!" 

While  at  anchor  liere,  they  discovered  three  small  canoes,  eacli 
contairiin;j^  tliree  natives.  These  barbarian  Northmen,  with 
craeity  which  would  have  disgraced  savages,  pursued  the 
harmless  natives,  and  killed  eight  of  them.  One  only  escaped. 
The  fiend-like  deed  roused  the  tribe.  Soon  a  fleet  of  canoes, 
filled  with  Indian  warriors,  seemed  to  cover  the  bay*  But  their 
pimyairows  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  oak-ribbed 
ihip  of  their  foes.  The  Northmen,  sheltered  by  planks,  could 
bid  defiance  to  the  assaults  of  these  justly  exasperated  natives. 
The  sssailants,  seeing  the  futility  of  their  eilbrts,  retired. 

They  knew  not  that  one  barbed  arrow,  God-directed,  had 
entered  the  vitals  of  Thorwald,  piercing  him  just  beneath  the 
arm.  He  was  the  only  one  injured.  As  tlxi  deeply  iniheiUh^d 
arrow  adhered  to  the  wound,  and  the  blood  gushed  forth,  he 
had  only  time  to  say,^ 

"This  is  my  death-blow.  I  advise  you  to  depart  as  soon  as  possible; 
bat  first  take  my  body  to  the  ahore,  and  bury  it  upou  tiie  promontory 
hdonywL  Then  I  had  intended  to  make  my  abode:  I  ahaU  now  dwell 
ttanloirmr.  Flaoe  two  eraaaes  at  my  grave, — one  at  the  head  and  one 
attihe  &ot;  and  let  the  apol,  in  all  fatme  tima^  be  called  K/oaaanaea." 

This  event  took  place,  as  is  supposed,  near  Boston  Harbor. 
It  was  the  first  conflict  between  the  native  Americans  and  the 
Emopeans.  In  this  encounter  the  Europeans  were  palpably 
and  ontrageonsly  in  the  wrong.   Thorwald's  men  returned  to 

Narniganset  Bay,  where  they  spent. the  winter.    We  have  no 

account  of  their  having  any  intercourse  with  the  Indians.  1  hey 
probably  set  traps  for  beaver  and  other  animals.  It  is  stated 
that  in  the  spring  they  set  sail  for  Greenland  with  a  cargo  of 
Wfxxl  and  furs. 

It  would  seem,  from  this  account,  that  Thorwald  and  his  men 

^  Tba  Fromostory  of  the  Crooaas. 
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were  upon  the  Rhode  Island  shore  for  two  years.  They  made 
sundry  explorations,  both  east  and  west.  The  remarkable  head- 
land, now  called  Cape  God,  they  minutely  described.  They 
gave  it  the  name  of  Naeset,  or  the  Nose.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  when  our  Puritan  fathers  landed  at  the  head  of  the  Cape, 
after  the  lapse  of  eight  hundred  years,  the  Indians  called  it 
Nauset,  there  heing  the  change  of  but  a  single  letter  in  the 
name. 

Erik  had  a  third  son,  Thorstein.  With  fraternal  affection,  the 
young  man  decided  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  Vineland,  as  the 
country  was  then  called,  that  he  might  obtain  the  remains  of 
his  brother,  and  bury  them  by  the  graves  of  his  Others.  He 
fitted  out  the  same  ship  in  which  Thorwald  had  sailed,  and  took 
with  him  a  crew  of  twenty-five  picked  men.  His  wife,  Gudrida, 
who  is  represented  as  a  woman  of  remarkable  prudence  and 
energy,  accompanied  him. 

The  ship  encountered  a  series  of  terrible  storms,  and  was 
driven  far  away  to  sea,  they  scarcely  knew  where.  Turning 
homewards,  they  did  not  reach  the  ice-bound  shores  of  Green- 
land until  early  in  December,  1005.  They  landed  at  one  of 
thes(!  cheerless  settleiiienls,  greatly  exhausted  by  the  tempests 
a.:ain.-,t  wliieh  ihev  so  Ion''  had  stTU'4<?led.  Here  Thorstein  wjis 
taken  sick  and  died,  with  many  others  of  his  crew.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  ship  was  frozen  in,  for  she  did  not  leave  her 
dreary  anchorage  until  the  spring.  The  heart-stricken  widow 
then  returned  to  her  friends. 

A  year  passed  away,  and  Gudrida  was  marrie<l  again  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  Iceland,  by  the  name  of  Thorfmn.  He  was  a  wealthy 
man,  of  illustrious  birth,  and  distinguished  for  his  virtues  and 
his  energy.  Our  own  New  England,  the  Vineland  of  the  Ice- 
landers, was  to  them,  in  com{)arison  with  their  icy  abode,  the 
land  of  fruits  and  flowers,  of  genial  clime  and  sunny  skies. 
Thorfinn,  influenced,  it  is  said,  by  the  glowing  description  he 
bad  received  from  the  lips  of  his  wife,  of  these  favored  realms, 
fitted  out  another  exploring  expedition.  It  was  probably  his 
intention  to  establish  a  colony,  for  he  took  three  ships  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  men. 

The  expedition  set  out  from  one  of  the  southern  ports  in 
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Greenland,  in  the  summer  of  1008.  They  sailed  Hlonj:^  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  then  called  Maikhuul ;  and  then,  keeping 
the  land,  of  what  is  now  called  Maine,  ever  in  siijht,  cruised 
along  the  shore  until  they  reached  Cape  Cod.  It  does  nai 
appear  that  they  landed  at  any  point. 

They  sailed  around  Cape  Cod,  beini;  much  impressed  with  its 
loijg  and  sandy  beaches.  Passing  the  group  of  the  Elizal)etli 
Islands,  with  which  they  were  much  charmed,  and  where  they 
saw  water-fowl  in  such  wonderful  abnndance  that  they  could 
scarcely  step  upon  the  shore  without  treading  upon  their  eggs, 
they  cast  anchor  in  Buzzard's  Bay. 

From  this  point  a  small  party  w;is  sent  out  on  an  exploring 
tour  to  the  north.  The  ships,  with  the  remainder  of  the  mea, 
5uuled  westward,  and  again  entered  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
which  their  countrymen  had  previously  visited,  the  NarraganHet 
Bay.  It  may  be  donbted  whether  there  is  anywhere  a  more 
genial  climate  than  that  of  southern  New  England.  Farther 
north  the  winters  are  too  cold ;  farther  south  the  summers  are 
too  hot.  In  this  temperate  region  there  is  perhaps  as  desu-able 
a  blending  of  heat  and  cold  as  can  anywhere  else  be  found.  • 

Tborfinn  was  delighted  with  the  spot.  He  found  grapes  in 
rich  elustexa,  wheat  growing  wild.  Through  the  winter  no 
snow  fell,  and  the  cattle  fed  in  the  open  fields.  The  natives, 
who  may  not  have  heard  of  the  infunous  assault  of  Thorwald 
in  Massachnsetts  Bay,  gathered  around  in  large  numbers  and 
with  the  most  friendly  feelings.  They  brought  in  furs  and 
skins,  which  they  were  eager  to  exchange  for  the  knives,  hatch- 
ets, and  beads,  which  the  strangers  brought.  The  little  hamlet 
of  log  huts  which  Thorfinn  erected  on  the  shore,  he  called 
Thorfinn*s  Buder,  or  Thorflnn*s  Building. 

The  Icelandic  chronicler  of  this  enterprise  writes  that  the 
natives  valued  vety  highly  the  red  cloth  the  strangers  brought 
They  would  give  fhrs  of  the  richest  fibre  for  a  piece  not  broader 
than  a  finger's  breadth,  which  they  bound  around  their  heads 
like  a  crown. 

We  have  mentioned,  that,  at  Buzzard's  Bay,  an  exploring  party 

had  been  sent  out  to  visit  the  region  north  and  east.  Thid 

company  consisted  of  eight  men,  led  by  an  Icelander  of  very 
s 
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enterprisiDg  spirit,  named  Thorhall.  lie  is  represented  9A  a 
man  of  very  dark  complexion,  of  stout  build,  and  great  physical 
strength.  They  embarked  in  a  laige  boat,  sailed  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Cape  Cod,  and  then  struck  across  Maasacha- 
letta  Bay,  north-westerly  towards  the  coast  of  Maine. 

On  this  passage  he  encountered  a  north-west  wind  of  such 
fiiry  and  continuance,  that,  according  to  the  almost  incredible 
statement,  he  was  driven  entirely  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
lihe  coast  of  Ireland.  As  the  story  goes,  he  and  his  men,  upon 
landing,  were  made  slaves. 

At  the  Narraganset  settlement  dissensions  arose  between  the 
Northmen  and  the  natives.  Battles  ensued.  The  Northmen 
were  worsted  in  the  conflict,  as  probably  they  deserved  to  be. 
Impartial  history  must  declare,  that,  perhaps  without  exception, 
in  the  battles  waged  in  this  country  between  the  Europeans 
and  the  natives,  the  Europeans  were  the  aggressors.  The 
natives  seem  invariably  to  have  fought  to  avenge  some  wrongs 
previously  received. 

The  Northmen,  who  were  but  little  better  armed  than  the 
natives,  and  far  outnumbered  by  them,  found  their  position  very 
perHouB.  Thorfinn  decided  to  break  up  his  colony  and  return 
to  Greenland,  but  he  had  heard  no  tidings  from  Thorhall :  he 
therefore  took  one  of  his  ships,  and  sailed  in  search  of  him. 
The  rest  of  his  company  he  left  on  the  shore  at  Buzzard's  Bay. 

It  is  supposed  that  he  reached  the  coast  of  Maine.  There  he 
cast  aiiciior  at  the  mouth  of  a  river.  Endless  forests  were 
spread  out  before  him,  with  scarcely  any  open  space.  Thorfinn, 
disappf)inte(l  in  his  search  for  Thoriiall,  returned  to  his  com- 
panions whom  he  had  left  at  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  there  he  passed 
the  winter.    It  was  his  third  winter  in  Vineland. 

In  tlie  spring  of  1011  he  ^'^d'xn  si)read  his  sails,  and  returned 
to  Greenland.  There  are  some  indications  in  the  narrative,  that 
a  few  men  were  left  in  the  colony  at  the  bay :  this  is,  however, 
uncertain.  Thorfinn  took  with  him  two  native  boys.  Whether 
they  were  carried  away  by  stealth,  or  of  their  own  free  will,  is 
not  known.  The  report  he  gave  of  the  climate  and  its  produc- 
tions, and  the  exhibition  he  made  of  its  furs  and  skins,  and  of 
rare  varieties  of  wood,  inspired  others  with  the  desire  to  visit 
these  regions  of  so  much  promise. 
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It  was  then  supposed  that  Vineland  belonged  to  Europe, — 
that  it  was  merely  an  extension  of  the  coasts  of  Norway  and 
Sweden.  They  called  the  natives  Skrellings,  or  little  men,^  the 
same  name  which  they  had  giyen  to  the  Esquimaux  of  the 
extreme  north.  In  a  very  celebrated  work,  written  about  that 
time  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  entitled  "  Ecdesiastioal  History  of 
the  North  of  Europe,'*  we  find  the  following  curious  passage:— 

"  Siu'iio,  King  of  Doninark,  to  whom  I  paid  a  visit,  described  to  me,  in 
conversation  on  the  nortlieni  countries,  among  many  other  islands,  one 
wbieh  had  been  ealled  Vineland,  because  tiM  Tine  would  grow  thtt«  wittont 
any  cultivation,  and  beesnie  It  prodnced  tiie  best  sort  of  wine.  Plenty  of 
imiAs  grow  in  tills  country  without  planting.  This  is  not  mere  rumor.  I 
have  this  news  from  very  autlientic  and  trustworthy  relations  of  the  Danes. 
Beyond  this  land,  however,  no  habitable  country  is  found.  On  the  con- 
trary, every  thing  to  the  north  is  covered  with  ioe  and  eternal  night." 

This  18  the  first  description  of  New  England  which  is  given 
to  the  reading  public  of  Europe.  It  is  supposed,  from  inciden- 
tal allusions  which  are  found  in  the  annals  of  those  days,  that 
after  this  there  were  many  commercial  expeditions  to  Vineland, 
to  obtain  furs,  skins,  wood,  and  other  commodities,  for  the 
Greenland  and  Iceland  markets.  Of  these  no  special  record 
was  made. 

As  it  is  stated,  that,  in  the  year  1121,  a  bishop  by  the  name 
of  Erik  visited  Vineland  on  a  Christian  mission,  it  is  proba- 
ble tliat  there  was  some  colony  on  the  coast,  or  perhaps  scat- 
tered colonies,  where  North  men  were  engaged  in  trading  with 
the  natives,  fishing,  and  wood-cutting.  The  beauty,  salul)rity, 
and  fertility  of  the  country,  compared  with  Greenland  and 
Iceland,  must  have  presented  strong  inducements  to  visit  the 
sunny  realm,  and  to  remain  there. 

In  Newport,  R.I.,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  stone  tower, 
which  have  evidently  been  battered  by  the  storms  of  ages.  As 
the  origin  of  the  building  is  entirely  lost  in  the  haze  of  dis- 
tance, it  is  b}'  many  supposed  that  the  tower  was  built  by  the 
hands  of  the  Northmen.  The  architecture  is  neither  above  nor 
below  their  capabilities.    The  building  might  have  been  con* 

I  Tbti  is  probably  the  »lgn1flo«Uon  of  the  tenn,  though  varioui  other  faiterpfie> 
tetSont  harm  been  inggeeted. 
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structed  as  a  citcidel  of  defence,  or  for  industrial  purposes.  In 
view  of  the  facts  contained  in  tliese  pages,  it  is  not  unreasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  the  venerable  tower  remains  a  memorial  ot 
the  Northmen's  visit. 

One  or  two  hundred  years 
of  silence  pass  away.  The 
storms  of  winter  wail  through 
the  forests  of  Vinehmd.  Die 
suns  of  summer  clothe  the 
extended  landscape  in  vei'd- 
ure,  opening  the  flowers,  and 
ripening  the  grapes.  Indian 
hunting-bands,  of  unknown 
name  and  language,  wander 
through  the  solitudes  in  pur- 
suit of  the  bear,  the  deer,  the 
moose,  and,  after  life*8  brief  and  joyless  dream,  vanish  in  death. 
But  from  these  awful  solitudes  no  voice  reaches  us.  We  have 
no  record  of  the  joys  or  griefs  of  these  benighted  children  of 
the  forest.  We  simply  know  that  everywhere  upon  this  globe, 
— this  residence  of  fiUlen  humanity, — man  is  bom  to  mourn. 
In  the  wigwam  of  the  savage,  as  in  the  palace  of  the  monanch, 
eyes  must  weep,  and  hearts  must  bleed. 

As  we  have  mentioned,  the  Northmen  called  Nova  Scotta 
Markland,  or,  **  The  Country  of  the  Woods."  As  there  were 
no  definite  boundaries  then  conceived  of,  this  name  included 
the  northern  portion  of  Maine,  as  Viiiehmd  included  its  south- 
ern portion.  An  Icelandic  geographer,  in  his  description  of  the 
globe,  writes,  his  language  being  translated  into  modern 
terms :  — 

From  northern  Rutuda,  the  land  oxUmds  northerly  to  tuiinhabited  des- 
erts, until  (Ircfnland  commences.  Thence,  towartls  tlie  sonth,  H«>  Xrw- 
fouiidlund,  X(jv;i  Scutia.  and  \'infland.  It  is  su|i}>oN<'d  that  \'ini'land 
stretcltes  out  towanis  Atricu.  Kngiund  and  ScotUiad,  iurni  one  island.  Ice- 
land is  a  laige  island  on  the  north  of  Ireland.  All  these  countries  are  in 
lhat  part  of  the  world  called  Euroi)e." 

The  fact  must  forever  remain  inexplicable,  why  the  North- 
men, after  having  discovered  and  paitiaily  colonized  the  fair 
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realms  of  Vineland,  should  have  abandoned  them  entirely, 
while  they  continued  their  settlements  in  the  dreary  regions 
of  Greenland  and  Iceland.  They  called  the  region  Vineland 
the  Good/'  They  extolled,  in  merite'l  jtraise,  the  capacious 
harbois  and  the  beautiful  riven  with  which  this  goodly  land 
was  blessed.  Here  the  purple  grapes  hung  in  clusters;  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  and  an  innumonible  variety  of  plums,  grew  in 
orchards  which  Nature's  hand  had  planted.  Indian  com  waved 
gracefully  in  spontaneous  growth.  They  found  pure  water, 
fertile  fields,  and  sunny  skies.  Wood  was  in  abundance,  for 
buildings,  to  cheer  the  winter  fireside,  and  for  the  mechanio 
arts.  Yet  all  this  they  abandoned  for  bleak  and  frigid  realms 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  north  pole. 

The  Northmen,  as  we  have  said,  did  not  consider  Vineland  a 
new  wmld.  They  thought  it  only  a  continuation  of  their  own 
Scandinavian  land.  Iceland  became  quite  a  noted  republic. 
Thriving  colonies  rose  on  the  icebound  coasts  of  Greenland ; 
and  yet  Vineland  was  left,  for  several  hundred  years,  to  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  its  savage  inhabitants. 

The  centuries  passed  slowly  away,  and  Vineland  was  foigot- 
ten.  The  colonies  in  Greenland  perished.  Iceland,  far  away 
amidst  arctic  seas,  was  isolated,  and  scarcely  known  to  exbt  by 
Southern  Europe.  When,  in  1492,  Columbus  discovered  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  he  supposed  himself  to  be  upon  the 
coast  of  Asia.  Five  years  after  this,  Henry  VII.  fitted  out  an 
expedition  from  Bristol,  England,  supposing  that  China  might 
be  reached  by  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  very  high  latitudes. 
The  coramivnd  of  this  expedition  was  probably  intrusted  to 
John  Cabot."  1 

This  renowned  voyager  had  three  sons,  Lewis,  Sebastian,  and 
Sancius,  all  of  wliora  seem  to  have  inherited  in  a  degree  tlie  nau- 
tical taste  and  the  love  of  adventure  of  llu  ir  father.  Sebastian, 
in  particular,  subsequently  attained  world-wide  renown.  A  lleet 
of  five  ships  sailed  from  Bristol,  England,  in  the  spring  of  14^7. 

1  There  has  been  much  discussion  by  antiquarians  in  reference  to  the  voyages 
of  John  Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian,  wliirh  it  wpulil  be  out  of  place  to  introduce 
here.  Those  wIm  feel  interested  in  that  question  will  liud  it  f  uiiy  presented  io 
ttoDoeainmtaijHiBtafyotMiBiiMtbj  WUU«n  WtlllB,  I  glTS  flM  nam 

iiT«  hm    11  it  geiMndly  notivtd. 
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John  Cabot  was  intrusted  witli  the  command.^  His  three  eons 
accompanied  him.  In  the  instructions  furnished  by  the  king, 
he  was  authorized  to  sail  under  the  royal  banner  to  all  parts, 
in  search  of  islands  or  countries  unknown  to  Christians.  He 
was  to  plant  that  banner,  and  to  reign  over  the  countries  he 
might  discover^  m  the  king's  vassal.  In  this  patent,  as  it 
was  called,  the  voyage  was  to  be  directed  to  the  east,  west,  or 
north ;  it  being  understood  that  the  south  belonged  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  as  the  first  discoverers.  Cabot  and  his  associates 
were  to  provide  every  thing  for  the  expedition  at  their  own 
cost.  They  had  nothing  from  the  king,  but  the  royal  authority 
and  protection  as  their  passport. 

We  know  but  little  in  respect  to  this  Toyage,  Sebastian 
wrote  an  account  of  it ;  but  his  manuscript  is  lost*  It  is  con- 
jectured that  the  Cabots  caught  the  first  sight  of  the  North- 
American  Continent,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1497.'  Some  contend  that  the  land  which  they  first 
made  was  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton.  Having  run  along  the 
coast,  we  know  not  whether  north  or  south,  three  hundred 
leagues,  they  returned  to  Bristol  early  in  August,  1497.  The 
Cabots  were  received  with  great  joy ;  for  it  was  supposed  that 
they  had  discovered  the  empire  of  China. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  John  Cabot.  He  probably  soon 
died.  One  year  after  this,  in  1498,  Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  with 
two  ships  from  Bristol,  in  the  month  of  May.  It  is  said  that 
he  touched  the  coast  of  Labrador  far  in  the  north.  Finding  it 
intensely  cold,  even  in  July,  with  vast  islands  of  ice  floating 
around,  and  the  land  trending  to  the  east,  he  directed  his 
course  to  the  soutli.*  Coasting  the  southern  shores  of  Lab- 
rador, he  cast  anchor  at  Newfoundland.  He  wai>  seeking  a 
passage  to  India.  As  he  cruised  along,  he  kept  the  coast 
constautl}  in  view  on  his  right.  Leaving  belund  him  the  forest- 
crowned  cii£6i  of  Nova  Scotia,  he  entered  what  is  called  the 

i  Borne  mtiioxltiM  say  time  iSbm  ware  but  fbor  tmwIii,  sod  that  tlia  vand 

which  bore  Admiral  (^ibot  was  called  "The  Mathew."  It  it  also  Mild  that  not 
John  Oabot,  but  hia  son  Sebastian,  had  the  command. 

•  Bee  Biddle'8  Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  p.  221.  Londou,  18S2. 
.  •  BIddle'a  Memoir,  p.  52. 

*  Galvauo's  Diacoreriea  of  the  World,  p.  88.  London,  1801. 
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broad  Gulf  of  Maine,  eagerly  examining  all  tiie  indentations 
of  its  sublime,  jagged,  solitary  shores. 

The  highlands  of  Maine  can  be  seen  at  a  great  distance  on 
the  ocean.  There  was  a  continuous  line  of  coast  reaching  out 
before  him.  It  is  supposed  that  he  l  ontinued  his  voyage  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  across  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  until  he  found  himself  liind-locked,  as  it  were,  by  the 
long  curvature  of  Cape  Cud.^  Rduiiding  this  hook  of  sand,  his 
hopes  were  probaljly  greatly  revived  by  seeing  the  open  oceiiu, 
extending  far  away  to  the  west.  Whether  he  discovered  the 
harbor  of  New  York  can  never  be  known.  Finding,  to  liis  dis- 
api>ointmeut,  the  land  taking  a  southern  turn,  and  his  provisions 
falling  short,  after  reaching  the  latitude  of  Cape  Hatteras  he 
entered  upon  his  homewai'd  voyage. 

Great  was  his  disappointment  at  this  result  of  his  voyage. 
Instead  of  finding  the  rich  and  populous  realms  of  China,  he 
enoountered  only  uncultivated  and  savage  wilds,  blocking  up  his 
way.  He  was  the  first  to  recognize  that  the  new  woild  was  a 
vast  barrier  between  Western  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia.' 

It  was  this  voyage  of  Sebiustian  Cabot,  along  so  hii^e  a  por- 
tion of  the  coast  of  t)ie  North  American  Continent,  upon  which 
England  founded  her  claim  to  the  possession  of  the  country 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shore.  The  breadth  of  the 
continent  was  then  entirely  unknown.  It  was  a  received  law 
of  nations,  that  the  discoveiy  of  a  coast  entitled  the  nation  by 
whom  the  discovery  was  made  to  the  posseiision  of  that  teni- 
toty,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  right  of  any  other  European  power. 
It  was  also  an  acknowledged  principle  of  national  law,  that  the 
disooveiy  and  exploration  of  a  river  entitled  the  nation,  by 
which  this  exploration  was  made,  ta  the  territoiy  which  that 
river  and  its  tributaries  drained. 

English  explorers  were  the  first  to  behold  the  coast  of  these 
limitless  and  unexplored  realms.  Their  flag  was  the  first  te 
wave  over  these  waters.  Hence  England  claimed  the  continent 
for  nearly  its  whole  extent 

1  DoctitiieuUiy  History  of  tlie  State  of  Maine,  by  "WlUlsiii 'Wlllil,  Vol.  L  pt.  lAL 

2  New  York  Historical  Collections,  vol.  i.  p.  28. 

*  Anher's  Life  of  Henry  Hmlson.   London,  1860. 
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But  France  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  aeries  of  majes- 
tic lakes ;  and  her  flag  flist  floated  upon  the  Mississippi,  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth.   Hence  France  claimed  the  Valley  of  the 

Mississippi,  in  its  then  unknown  grandeur  of  expanse,  —  almost 
a  world  in  itself.  These  conflicting  claims  led  to  the  clash  of 
arms,  to  demoniac  battles,  to  horrors  of  blood,  misery,  and  deatli, 
which  can  never  adequately  be  told. 

Soon  after  tlie  expedition  of  the  Cabots,  tlie  Portuguese  sent 
vessels  to  explore  the  coast  of  North  America.  In  the  year 
1600  Gaspar  Cortereal,  a  man  of  a  noble  family,  left  Lisbon  with 
two  ships.  It  is  said  that  the  first  land  he  made  was  the  east 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  Following  the  shore  towards  the. 
south,  he  came  probably  to  the  coast  of  Maine.  He  desoiibes 
the  country  as  abounding  in  forests,  well  adapted  for  ship-build- 
ing, with  large  rivers,  and  a  sea-coast  well  stocked  with  fish  of 
Tsrious  kinds,  especially  with  codfish. 

With  Tillany,  which  eyen  the  moral  darkness  of  those  days 
cannot  extenuate,  he  enticed  fifty-seven  of  the  natives,  men  and 
hoys,  on  boanl  his  ship,  and,  luring  them  below  deck,  closed  the 
hatchways  upon  them,  and  carried  them  off  to  sell  as  slaves  in 
Spain.  Fifty  of  these  he  had  on  board  his  own  vessel.  Seven 
he  put  in  his  consort.  But  an  avenging  God  decided  that  he 
should  not  return  to  Spain  to  sell,  in  her  slave-marts,  the  victims 
lie  had  stolen.  In  some  fearful,  ocean  tragedy,  which  no  eye 
but  that  of  God  beheld,  the  ship,  its  guilty  commander,  and 
all  its  inmates  were  ingulfed.^ 

The  Venetian  ambassador  at  Lisbon  witnessed  the  arrival,  in 
the  Portuguese  capital,  of  the  seven  Indians  placed  in  the  con- 
sort. In  a  letter  which  this  Venetian,  M.  Pasqualigo,  wrote, 
describing  their  appearance,  he  says,  — 

Tbeie  natives  are  tall,  weU^bnilt,  sod  in  color,  stature,  sad  aspect, 
strongly  reaemble  the  Gjpsies  of  Enrope.  They  are  admiiably  calcidatecl 
lor  labor,  sad  will  make  the  best  daves  I  have  ever  seen.*'  * 

1  Hlstoiy  of  tlie  Best  Coast  of  North  America.  By  Dr.  J.  G.  Kohl.  Biemeii, 

Ctermany. 

>  This  letter  was  published  in  Viceuza,  Italy,  1507.  It  was  entitled,  "  Vib&i 
Kovaanenti  Betrovati  et  Nova  Mondo^'*  ( Tkn  OwmHrjf  neiriif  dl$etniend,  and  coM  Uk 
JTew  World). 
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Al>oiit  twent}'  years  passed  away  when  Francis  I.,  king  of 
France,  fitted  out  an  expedition  of  four  ships  to  explore  the 
•coiist  of  North  America.  The  enterprise  was  intrusted  to  the 
•command  of  an  Italian  from  Florence,  by  the  name  of  Giovanni 
•da  Verrazano.  We  have  not  a  very  full  account  of  this  voy- 
age. The  most  careful  investigation  has  led  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  little  fleet  sailed  fiom  France  in  the  autumn  of  1523. 
In  a  storm  two  ships  were  separated  from  the  rest.  Whether 
they  were  lost,  or  retomed  to  Franoe,  we  know  not.  We  hear 
•of  them  no  more. 

After  various  adventures  and  delays,  it  is  supposed  that  Ver- 
razano, on  the  10th  of  March,  1524,  caught  sight  of  the  land  at 
■Cape  Fear,  on  the  coast  of  wliat  is  now  North  Carolina.  He 
mailed  about  thirty  leagues  south ;  finding  no  good  harbor,  he 
turned  back  to  the  north.  He  east  anchor,  as  is  supposed,  near 
New  River  Inlet,  about  six^  miles  west  of  Cape  Lookout.  Tlie 
following  is  his  account  of  that  region,  as  he  then  'beheld  it, 
4ind  as  it  still  appears :  — 

**  The  first  line  of  the  coast  is  sandy.    Behuid  this  bar,  there  are  small 
rivers  and  arms  of  the  sea,  that  enter  at  certain  creeks,  and  wash  the  shore 
•<m  both  sides.   Bejood  (his,  there  is  seen  a  country  rising  in  height  above 
the  san^jT  >hoie.  IthssinaiqrfBirliieldB  aadplaiM 
trees.   The  water  is  shallow,  and  the  shore  without  harbors." 

Continuing  his  cruise,  he  sailed  around  Cape  Hatteras,  and,  at 
the  distance  of  al)OUt  one  hundred  and  lil'tv  miles  north,  cast 
•anchor  near  the  land.  A  French  ship  had  been  wrecked  in 
this  vicinity,  and  one  poor  ijoy  was  washed  asliore.  The  In- 
dians nursed  him  as  if  he  were  their  own  child.  They  re- 
ceived Verrazano  with  the  greatest  hospitality.  He  requited 
them  hy  enticing  a  little  Indian  boy  on  board  his  ship,  and 
:stealing  him.^ 

Continuing  to  sail  along  in  sight  of  the  coast,  coming  to 
Jinchor  every  night,  he  reached,  as  is  sujiposed,  New  York  Har- 
bor. It  can  scarcely  be  douljted,  that,  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion which  he  gives,  he  alludes  to  that  region,  and  that  the 
ilills  were  the  highlands  of  Nevei'siuk. 

1 'BxpsdUloD  of  VenrMrenn ;  'Donmeataiy  History  of  the  State  of  Mslne^ 
'VoLL  p.  22B. 
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"  We  anchored  at  a  very  pleasant  spot  among  prominent  hills.  In  the 
midst  uf  these  there  ran  down  to  the  sea  a  great  body  of  water.  It  waa  bo 
deep  at  its  mouth,  that  any  heayily-laden  vesael  might  pass  into  it." 

Sailing  along  the  southern  shore  of  Long  Island,  he  again 
cast  anchor,  it  ia  supposed,  in  the  beautiful  Narraganset  Bay. 
He  remained  here,  probabl}'^  in  Newport  Harbor,  a  fortnight. 
The  iDdiaos,  having  forgotten  the  outrages  of  the  Northmen, 
and  not  knowing  what  a  treacherous  man  they  had  to  deal  with, 
reoeived  him  confidingly,  and  welcomed  him  to  their  hospitable 
wigwams.  He  made  several  excursions  into  the  interior,  and 
was  everywhere  greeted  with  fiiendly  words  and  deeds.  Dur- 
ing this  visit,  it  is  probable  that  he  kept  the  stolen  boy  carefully 
concealed. 

Verrazano  was  the  first  European,  after  the  Northmen,  who 
entered  this  lovely  bay.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  singu- 
larly his  description  accords  with  theirs  in  his  allusions  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  luxuri- 
ance of  its  vines  and  grapes. 

On  the  5th  of  May  he  again  spread  his  sails.  Coasting  along 
the  shores  of  New  England,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  keeping  the  land  ever  in  view,  he  must  have  entered 
the  great  gulf  of  Bliune.  He  gives  quite  a  minute  report  of 
the  coast  of  Maine,  and  of  his  intercourse  with  its  inhabitants.^ 

He  found  the  region  mountainous,  with  dense  forests  of  pines, 
\emlocks,  spruce,  firs,  and  such  other  trees  as  flourish  in  cold 
climates.  He  did  not  know  that  his  predecessor  in  visiting 
that  coast,  Gaspar  Oortereal,  had  practised,  but  three  or  four 
years  before,  villany  upon  the  natives  even  surpassing  his  own  ; 
for,  while  he  had  stolen  but  one  boy,  Cortereal  had  kidnapped 
fifty-seven  of  the  unoffending  Indians.  He  was  therefore  sur- 
juiscd  to  find  that  tlie  Indians  of  Maine  did  Jiot  receive  him 
w  ith  smiles  of  welcome.    He  writes,  — 

"They  seem  very  different  from  the  other  Indians  we  have  met.  The 

others  were  very  courteous  and  gentle.  But  these  arfi  rude  and  hostile. 
They  are  so  barbarous,  that  by  no  efforts  could  we  induce  them  to  have 
any  traffic  with  us.  They  clothe  themselves  witli  the  skins  of  beasts. 
Their  food,  so  far  as  we  could  perceive,  was  obtoined  from  banting  and 

A  HaUuyt'8  Voyages,  toL  UL  p.  201  liomlon,  IOOOl 
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fishing,  with  certain  fruits  and  roots  whioh  grew  spontuieously.  They  had 
no  grain,  and  we  saw  no  sign  of  tillage.  They  would  sometimes  come  to 
the  seaflhore,  aud  stand  upon  craggy  rocks,  while  we  approached  in  our  boata 
banwith.  They  would  1st  down  m  fopo  with  wliatav«r  they  were  pleased  to 
offer,  denuuidiiig,  in  retain,  kni^v,  fishhooks,  and  tools.  They  took  no 
aoooant  of  oar  ooorte^,  bat  kept  a  carefal  watch,  tiiat  we  dioald  not  be 
permitted  to  land.  When  we  had  nothing  more  to  exchange,  and  departed, 
they  showed  all  the  sig^s  of  hatred  which  it  was  possible  to  invent.  We 
went  on  shore  with  twenty-five  armed  men.  They  shot  at  us  with  their 
bows,  made  great  outcries,  and  fled  to  the  woods."  ^ 

Then  is  8omething  truly  affeotiiig  in  the  aoooant  thus 
giTeo  of  the  dreed  with  whioh  theee  outraged  Indians  regarded 
the  kidnapping  Europeans.  Everywhere  in  the  New  World, 
where  the  Europeans  first  landed,  they  were  xeoeiTod  with 
truly  brotherly  kindness  by  the  natives.  They  manifested  no 
hostility  until  they  beoame  exasperated  by  the  most  atrooious 
wrongs. 

During  these  years  there  were  many  privafe  expeditions 

fitted  out  from  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  of  whioh 
no  record  has  been  made.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  these 
unprincipled  and  reckless  adventurers  cheated,  robbed,  and 
insulted  the  Indians  without  any  mercy. 

Verrazano  returned  to  the  port  of  Dieppe,  in  France,  in  July, 
1524.  In  his  report  to  the  king,  he  had  the  assurance  to  say 
that  he  had  discovered  a  new  country  wliich  had  never  been 
seen  by  any  one  in  ancient  or  modern  times.' 

About  a  year  after  the  voyai^^e  of  Verrazano,  which  u  e  liave 
described,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  of  Spain  sent  an  expedition 
to  the  north-east  coast  of  North  America  to  search  for  a  pas- 
sage to  the  Eiist  Indies.  Estevan  Gomez  was  placed  in  command. 
He  sailed  from  Corunna  on  tlie  10th  of  February,  1525.  We 
know  but  little  of  his  voyage,  except  that  he  entered  many  of 
the  bays  and  ports  of  New  England;  that  he  named  the  terri- 
tory, of  which  Maine  is  a  part,  the    Country  of  Gomez ; "  and 

^  It  Is  Bupposed  that  this  landing  oonld  not  have  lieea  many  Isafpiss  fitotn 
Portsmouth.  But  whetliar  it  was  within  tha  prtsant  bonnds  of  Maim,  or  Naw 

Hampshire,  cannot  be  known. 

*  The  Italian  hutorian,  Bamiisio,  says  tliat  Vorrazauu  made  auuther  voyage 
to  th«  New  World,  trhsra  he  was  killed  In  a  battle  with  the  nattras.  Others  saj 
fliat  ha  was  takan  by  the  Spsnlarfls,  and  hanged  as  a  pirata. 
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that  he  was  guilty  of  the  enormous  crime  of  catching  an 
many  Indiana  as  he  could  take  on  hoard  his  small  vessels,  and 
carrying  them  to  Spain.**  We  are  not  told  how  these  poor  oap- 
tives  were  taken.  But  it  seems  probahle  that  he  conveyed 
them  to  Cuba,  a  Spanish  colony,  where  he  sold  them  as  slaves. 

The  French  had  given  the  territory,  then  claimed  and  par- 
tially occupied  by  Spain,  the  Indian  name  of  Norumbega.  The 
limits  of  the  region  were  exceedingly  undefined.  At  one  time 
it  included  the  whole  coast  to  the  southern  extreme  of  Florida. 
Tlien  it  was  restricted  to  New  England,  afterwards  to  Maine, 
and  finally  to  the  region  of  tlic  Penobscot  alone.  The  I'enob- 
scot  they  called  The  Great  River  of  Norumbega.^ 

We  have  very  vague  accounts  of  an  English  expedition  to  the 
coast  of  Maine  in  a  ship  "  The  Mary  of  Guilford,"  commanded 
by  John  Rut.  This  was  in  the  year  15G7.  It  is  said  that  lie 
frequently  landed,  with  parties  of  his  men,  to  explore  the  in- 
terior. The  account  which  we  have  of  this  enterjirise  is 
meagre  in  the  extreme.  This  was  the  second  Unr/linh  expedi- 
tion after  that  of  Sehiistiau  Cabot.  Thougli  Northmen,  French- 
men, and  Spiuiiards  had  previously  lauded  on  the  eoiist  of  New 
England,  this  is  the  fust  occasion  upon  which  we  are  distinctly 
informed  that  the  feet  of  Englishmen  pressed  our  soil. 

t  Samiulo,  torn.  flL  fot  43S.  8m  also  GbsrtB  of  Frnioh  Dbooireifaa,  Maim 

Bistori(  al  Collection,  vol.  L  p.  231.  Bamnsio  wiitaa,  "  Qoini;  beyond  the  cape 
of  the  Bretons,  there  is  a  country  which  extends  west  Ronth-west  to  Florida,  a 
good  live  hundred  k'agnes.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  a  very  pleasant, 
tractable,  and  peaoefiU  people.  The  oountry  la  aboaadlag  wllb  all  aorta  of  fruit 

^fbare  grow  oranges,  nlmnnds.  wild  jjjapos.  nnd  many  other  fruits  of  odoriferous 
trees.  The  country  is  uanieil  by  the  inhabitants  Norumbe^  Between  it  and 
Brazil  there  is  a  great  gnlf,  in  which  are  the  islands  of  the  West  IndJAs." 
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YOYAOEB  OF  THEVBT,  PRINO,  DB  MOHTS,  AND  WXHIOUTH. 

Journal  of  Thevet  —  Pring*t  Yojags^Hto  Description  of  Penobscot  Bay  —  D« 
Monts  Patent  —  Ilis  Stranjie  Adventures  —  T:iko>»  Possession  in  tlie  Xame 
of  the  K'nv^  of  France  —  Alarm  in  Kn-jlaml  —  Weymouth's  Expedition  — 
Anchors  at  Mohegan  and  Pemaquid  —  Friendly  Intercourse  with  lUe 
Kalim— Infunotui  Condnet  of  WeTinoiitli— IQdnapping  the  NmttvM— 
Bxplormtkm  of  tlie  Kennebee    PUntlog  tlie  CroM  — The  Honswanl 

IN  the  year  1656,  a  French  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Andr^ 
Thevet,  a  scholar  and  a  writer  of  much  repute,  desiring  to 
see  fhe  New  World,  took  passage  in  a  vessel  which  sailed  along  the 
entire  east  coast  of  both  South  and  North  America.^  Thevet 
Tinted  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  Penobscot  River :  — 

**Henire  entered  a  river  which  is  one  of  the  flneit  in  the  whole  world. 
We  eall  it  Nommb^^  It  is  marked  on  soum  eharts  as  the  Grand  River. 
The  ostiTes  call  it  Agoncy.  Several  beaatif  ul  rivers  flow  into  it  Upon 
its  banks  the  Frmch  formerly  erected  a  small  fort^  about  ten  leagaes  from 
its  mouth.  It  was  called  the  Fort  of  l}orumb^;a,  and  was  snrroonded  by 
fresh  water. 

"Before  you  enter  this  river,  there  appears  an  island  surrounded  by 
^Ight  small  islets.  These  are  near  the  country  of  the  Cir«'«'n  Mountains. 
About  three  leagues  into  the  river,  there  is  an  island  four  leagues  in  cir- 
camference,  which  the  natives  call  Aiayaseon.-  It  would  be  eaay  to  plant 
on  this  island,  and  to  bmld  a  fortress,  which  would  hold  in  <^eek  the  whole 
nrnmnding  country.   Upon  landing,  we  saw  a  great  multitude  of  people 

*  Tbevet  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  this  voyage  in  a  woric  entitled^ 
"Lea  flbigttlaxtttfi  de  la  Itanoe  AntarotlqQ^  antrement  nommtf  Am^ne.'* 

[The  Sin.njiarities  of  JMmeHk FrmuM,  eClanofta  oaiUi  Amaicd.) 

*  Isl«boiou|{h. 
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coining  ilo\vti  upon  ua  in  such  numbers  that  you  might  have  supposed  thera 
to  be  a  ilight  of  starlings.  The  men  came  first,  then  Uie  women,  then  the 
boys,  thai  the  gMs.  TlifljwmaUd«rf;hfld  in  tlMdEuig  of  wild  animals. 

<*  Considering  llieir  aspeet,  and  mode  of  advancing,  we  mistnutod  them, 
«nd  retired  on  board  oar  vesseL  They,  peteeiTing  onr  fear,  made  signs  of 
friendship.  The  better  to  assure  ns,  tiiey  sent  to  our  vessel  several  of  their 
principal  men,  with  presents  of  provisions.  We  returned  a  few  trinkets  of 
little  value,  with  which  Ihev  were  highly  pleased.  The  next  morning,  T, 
with  some  others,  was  commissioned  to  meet  them,  to  see  if  we  could  obtain 
more  prorisioos,  of  which  we  stood  in  great  need.  As  we  entered  the  house 
of  the  ohiet  irfio  was  ealled  Feramick,  we  saw  seveial  danghtared  animals 
hanging  on  the  heama. 

"  The  chief  gave  us  a  bearlj  welcome.  To  show  his  affection  he  ordered 
a  fire  to  be  built,  on  wliioh  meat  and  fish  were  placed  to  be  roasted.  Upon 
this  some  warriors  came  in,  bringing  to  the  chief  the  dissevered  heads  of 
six  men  whom  they  had  taken  in  battle.  The  sight  terrified  us.  Fearing 
that  we  might  suffer  in  the  same  way,  we,  towards  evening,  secretly  retired 
to  oar  ship,  withoot  bidding  our  host  good-by. 

**  This  greatly  displesfeed  him.  In  the  morning  he  came  to  the  ship  with 
three  of  his  children.  His  countenance  was  voy  sad,  fw  he  thought  he 
had  offended  us.    He  said  to  me,  in  his  own  language,  — 

"  '  Go  back  on  land  with  me,  my  friend  and  brother.  Come  and  eat  and 
drink  such  as  we  have.  We  assure  you  upon  oath,  by  heaven,  earth,  moon, 
&nd  stfirs,  tliat  you  shall  not  fare  worse  than  we  do  ourselves.* 

**  Seeing  the  good  affection  of  this  old  man,  twenty  of  as  went  again  on 
land,  all  well  armed.  We  went  to  his  honse^  where  we  were  feasted,  and 
presented  with  whatever  he  possessed.  Meanwhile  large  nombeis  of  his 
people  arrived.  They  all  greeted  us  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  de- 
claring that  they  were  our  friends.  Late  in  the  evening,  when  we  wished 
to  retire,  they  all  entreated  us  to  remain  through  the  night.  Rut  we  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  sleep  with  them.  And  so  we  retired  to  our  vessel. 
Having  remained  in  this  place  flve  days,  we  weighed  anchor,  and,  parting 
from  them  with  a  manrelloas  contentment  on  both  side^  went  ont  upon  the 
open  sea.**  > 

Nearly  half  a  eentuiy  passes  away  before  we  have  any  other 
tidings  of  importance  in  reference  to  Maine.  There  were  many 
expeditions  to  other  parts  of  the  New  World,  an  account  of  which 
would  not  be  in  place  here.  In  the  year  1602  an  English  naviga- 
tor, Bartholomew  Gosnold,  crossed  the  Atlantic ;  and  it  is  said  by 
«ome,  while  it  b  disputed  hy  others,  that  he  touched  the  coast  of 

1  Mass.  Hist  CoU.,  vol.  vU.  p.  m 
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Maine  near  Mount  Desert*  The  next  year  (1608)  Martin  Pring, 
mrith  two  Teasekt "  The  Speedwell  *'  and The  Discoyer,"  sailed 
from  Milford  Hayen,  with  clothing,  hardware,  and  trinkets,  to 
trade  with  the  natives  for  furs  and  for  sassafras,  which  was 
deemed  an  herb  of  great  medicinal  yalue. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  Pring  entered  Penobscot  Bay.  He  gives 
a  glowing  account  of  the  almost  unrivalled  scenery  there  pre- 
sented. They  fbund  excellent  anchorage,  and  fishing-ground 
never  surpassed.  The  majestic  forests  deeply  impressed  them. 
Upon  one  of  the  islands  they  saw  a  number  of  silver-gray  foxes. 
This  led  them  to  give  the  name  of  Fox  Islands  to  the  group. 
Sailing  along  the  coast  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  they  passed 
by  the  beautiftd  islands  which  stud  Gasoo  Bay,  and  entered  a 
river  which  was  probably  the  Saco.  This  they  ascended  about 
six  miles.  It  seems  probable  that  they  also  entered  the  Kenne- 
biink  and  York  Rivers.  Findinj^  no  natives  to  trade  with,  they 
sailed  farther  soutli,  wliere  tlif  v  ol)tained  quite  a  valuable  cargo. ^ 

The  same  year  (1G03)  Henry  IV.  of  France  issued  a  patent 
granting  to  De  Monts  the  region  of  Nortli  America  between  the 
fortieth  and  forty-sixth  degrees  of  latitude  ;  that  is,  all  the  tcrri- 
tor}^  between  the  island  of  Caj^e  Breton  and  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Hudson  River.  There  was  no  western  boundary  but  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  He  was  entitled  to  tlie  exclusive  trade  witli  the  natives, 
and  was  authorized  to  colonize  and  rule  this  vast  territory  accord- 
ing to  his  discretion.  This  realm  of  truly  imperial  territorial 
grandeur  was  called  Acadia,  a  corruption  of  Arcadia  in  Greece.^ 

De  Monts  first  made  the  land  near  the  present  site  of  Liver- 
pool in  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  on  the  Gth  of  May,  1604.  Sailing 
around  Cape  Sable,  he  entered  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and,  cruising 
along  the  eastern  shore,  found  aa  admirable  harbor,  encircled  by 
protecting  hills,  and  yet  opening  to  fertile  valleys.   This  place 

1  Mr.  TtnfiTs King  Sewall,  In  his  valimlile  hook  entitled  "Ancient Dominions  of 
Maine,"  argues  that  Norumbega  was  not  a  province,  but  a  large  Indian  town  at 
the  month  of  the  Damartoootte  Mtwr,  between  the  Kennehee  and  dw  Fnaobeoot 
See  the  question  fully  di.sousAed  pp.  31-35. 

^  A  Brief  Narration  of  tlic  Original  UndortakingA  for  the  Advanoement  of  Plan* 
tations  in  America  By  Sir  Ferdinaudo  Gorges.  London,  1608. 

•  BritJADamiiikmin  A]iMtloa»lNM}kUL  Sodm  lum  atgiwd  «U« 

tlw  Bftine  WM  dailvad  from  ■&  Indiw'tifb** 
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was  selected  for  the  location  of  a  small  colony,  and  it  received 
the  name  of  Port  Royal.  Subsequently,  upon  the  province 
being  ceded  to  England,  the  name  was  clianged  to  Annapolis, 
in  honor  of  the  British  queen  Anne.  This  was  in  the  extreme 
west  of  the  present  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

De  Monts,  leaving  a  companion,  M.  Poutrincourt,  in  diarge  of 
the  colony,  continued  his  voyage.^  Grossing  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
to  what  is  now  New  Brunswick,  he  discovered  a  laige  river,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  John,  which  name  it  still  retains. 
He  then  continued  his  course  to  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  now  the 
extreme  eastern  border  of  the  State  of  Maine.  He  explored  this 
bay,  and  ascended  the  St.  Croix  and  Schoodio  Rivers  to  an  island 
containing  about  fifteen  acres.  It  being  late  in  fall,  De  Monts 
decided  to  pass  the  winter  there.  Selecting  a  spot  easy  of 
defence,  in  the  midst  of  a  grand  forest  which  afforded  shelter 
from  the  piercing  northern  winds,  he  built  several  log-cabins  for 
his  men. 

The  winter  was  veiy  severe,  so  that  they  kept  much  of  the 
time  within  their  dwellings.  Occasionally  savages  were  seen ; 
and  it  would  appear  that  De  Monts  stood  in  great  fear  of  them. 

He  planted  cannon  to  command  the  approaches,  kept  a  constant 
watch  niglit  and  day,  and  seems  to  have  discouraged  all  advances 
on  the  part  of  tiie  Indians.  lie  was  j)rol)aI»ly  nnwilliiiL;  to  have 
them  know  his  weakness.  His  jjcople  snflcicd  tcrrihly  from 
the  scurvy.  Out  of  a  ship's  company  of  about  eighty,  thiity-six 
died  during  the  winter.* 

It  was  not  nntil  the  middle  of  May  that  the  survivors  were 
able  to  re-embark  in  search  of  a  milder  eliniate.  Coast in*^  west- 
wardly,  they  entered  Pcuoliscot  H;iy.  Tiience,  continuing  their 
cruise,  they  cast  anuluir  at  the  mouth  of  the  Keimebec.  Here 
De  Mt)nts  raised  a  cross,  and  took  j)ossessi()n  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Fiance.  He  traversed  Casco  Bay,  occa- 
sionally casting  anchor  at  attractive  spots  along  the  silent 
shores,  which  seemed  to  invite  a  settlement.  But  his  company 
being  greatly  diminibbed,  and  the  Indians  being  manifestly 

1  In  reference  to  this  aetUement,  see  Holmes's  Am.  Ann.,  p.  148. 
*  History  of  De  Monts'  Voyages,  par  Mark  UE-sc-arbot,  translated  in Ohnrehiirs 
CotL,  p.  796L  L'  Escarbot  nooompaaiod  Da  Monts  on  tiiis  axpaditton. 
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nnfriendly,  as  well  they  roiglit  1>e,  after  going  as  far  south  as 
Cape  Cod,  he  returned  to  Port  Royal. 

Here  De  Monts  found  another  ship  from  France,  and  an  acces- 
sion of  forty  men  to  strengthen  the  colony.  He  constructed  a. 
fort,  built seTeral  log-houses,  and,  baTing  given  minute  direoUott 
for  the  management  of  affairs,  returned  to  France.  Four 
gentlemen  of  much  distinction  were  left  to  administer  the 
government  of  the  colony,  and  to  explore  the  country. 

Romois  of  these  important  movements  reached  the  British 
goyemment.  The  immensity  of  the  territory  which  France 
claimed,  and  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  colonise  those  countries, 
created  alarm.  The  E!arl  of  Southampton,  with  Lord  Arundel  and 
others,  under  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  fitted  out  a  ship  to 
▼isit  these  coasts.  The  ohjeot  proclaimed  was  to  find  a  north- 
west passage  to  India.  The  real  object  was  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  the  Frenoh,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  English  colonies. 

A  thoroughly-built,  well-fdmished  ship,  **The  Archangel,** 
sailed  from  the  Downs  on  the  8tst  of  March,  1605.  Capt. 
Oeofge  Weymouth  was  in  command.  On  the  12th  of  May  the 
white  sands  of  Cape  Cod  hove  in  sight.  He  directed  his  course 
northerly  toward  the  coast  of  Maine.  On  the  17th  he  came  to 
an  island  about  six  miles  from  the  shore,  and  about  noon  cast 
anchor  upon  its  north  side. 

The  island,  to  hia  eyes  weary  of  gazing  upon  the  drear 
expanse  of  the  ocean,  appeared  very  beautiful.  He  judged  the 
island  to  be  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  embracing  an  area 
of  a  thousand  acres.  The  anchorage  was  good,  and  cod  and  had- 
dock were  caught  in  abundance.  Waterfowl  in  large  flocks 
were  hovering  over  the  clifls.  Weymouth  went  on  shore  in  his 
long-boat,  and  took  possession  of  tlie  island  in  the  name  of  King 
James  I.,  King  of  England.  He  also  erected  a  cross,  in  token 
that  the  Christian  religion  was  to  be  tliere  established.  He  soon 
after  gave  a  very  terrible  exhibition  of  his  practical  piety.  From 
his  mast-head  he  discerned  far  away  in  the  distance  the  peaks 
of  a  ridge  of  mountains.    To  the  island  he  gave  the  name  of  St. 

orge.   It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  this  was  the  present 
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After  a  tarry  here  of  two  days,  taking  in  wood  and  water,  on 
Sunday  the  lUth  Weymouth  again  spread  liis  sails,  and,  passing 
several  other  islands,  reached  the  mainland  at  the  distance  of 
about  nine  miles.  Rosier,  the  historian  of  the  voyage,  writes : 
*'  It  pleased  God  to  send  us,  far  beyond  our  expectations,  in  a 
most  safe  berth,  defended  from  all  winds,  in  an  excellent  depth 
of  water  for  ships  of  any  burden,  and  which  was  named  Pente- 
cost Harbor." 

Weymouth,  with  a  well-armed  party,  explored  the  shores: 
others  engaged  in  fishing.  They  obtained  an  abundance  of 
delicious  salmon,  and  other  fishes  in  great  variety.  They  also 
feasted  upon  lobsters  and  other  shell-fish.  Wild  currants  were 
found,  and  luxuriant  vines  which  promised  an  abundance  of 
grapes.  They  found  the  soil  to  be  very  rioh.  Digging  a  gar- 
den, they  planted  pease,  barley,  and  other  seeds,  which  in  sixteen 
days  grew  up  eight  inches.  This  was  the  first  attempt  made 
by  Europeans  to  cultivate  the  soil  of  Maine. 

Fourteen  well-armed  men  were  sent  out  in  a  boat  on  an 
exploring  tour.  ¥tom  the  account  given,  it  is  supposed  that 
they  visited  Squirrel  Island  and  Gape  Newagen.  In  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  times,  Weymouth  rabed  a  cross  upon 
eveiy  important  point  at  which  he  touched.  On  the  80th  of 
May,  Capt.  Weymouth,  leaving  fourteen  men  ui  charge  of  the 
ship,  which  was  carefully  moored,  took  thirteen  men,  in  the 
pinnace,  to  survey  the  channek  and  the  adjoining  region. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  this  day  three  canoes 
were  seen,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  harbor,  moving  towards  the 
ship.  They  landed  upon  a  point  not  far  from  the  anchorage, 
and  the  men  built  a  fire.  The  crew  of  The  Archangel  tried  to 
makefriendly  signs,  and  beckoned  them  to  come  on  board.  Soon 
a  canoe,  with  three  men,  put  off  from  the  shore.  Drawing 
near,  one  of  the  men,  standing'  up  in  the  canoe,  hailed  the  crew 
in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  but  in  language  which  they  could  not 
understand. 

The  crew  exhibited  knives,  hatchets,  beads,  and  other  trin- 
kets, to  lure  them  on  board.  But  the  Indians  had  doubtless 
heard  of  the  fiendlike  treachery  which  previous  European  vis- 
itants had  practised.    They  dai-ed  not  trust  themselves  with 
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men  who  had  heen  gnilty  of  kidnapping  orimes,  at  which  eveii 
aavages  might  blush.  But  the  bribe  presented  was  almost 
resistless.  Gautionslj  they  paddled  alongside.  A  lew  artioles 
were  tossed  to  them,  which  they  receiyed  with  evident  delight; 
bat  nothing  could  induce  them  to  go  on  board  the  ship.  Thej 
soon  returned  to  their  companions  on  the  shore. 

This  canoe  was  of  birch-bark.  The  Indians  were  men  of 
ordinary  sise^  and  of  very  symmetrical  forms.  Their  bodiea 
and  fiMCs  were  painted  with  yarious  colors.  They  were  very 
slightly  dressed,  with  mantles  of  neatly  tanned  deer-ekin  &a- 
tened  around  the  neck,  and  hanging  nearly  to  the  knees ;  a  flap 
of  beayer^kin  covered  the  loins ;  and  their  feet  were  shod  wi^ 
leather  buskins.  The  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head  waa  long, 
and  bound  in  a  tuft. 

The  next  morning,  apparently  the  same  men  came  alongside 
again.  They  were  finally  induced  to  come  on  board.  They 
ate  heartily  of  the  food  which  w;is  presented,  and  gazed  with 
astonishment  upon  the  various  objects  which  met  their  ejes. 
Being  informed,  by  signs,  that  the  object  of  the  expedition  was 
to  open  a  friendly  trade  with  the  Indians,  exchanging  with 
them  hatchets,  knives,  and  other  articles,  for  skins  and  furs, 
they  seemed  much  pleased,  and  returned  to  their  companiona 
on  the  shore  in  a  very  happy  frame  of  mind. 

It  is  inferred,  from  the  narrative,  that  Weymouth,  in  his 
pinnace,  ran  along  the  coast  to  the  north-east  about  sixty  miles, 
that  he  entered  Penobscot  Bay,  and  ascended  the  river  as  far 
as  Camden  Heights,  there  tliey  landed,  and  spent  a  day  in  hunt- 
ing. They  then  followed  up  the  stream  as  far  as  Belfast  Bay. 
Here  they  erected  a  cross ;  "  which,"  Rosier  writes,  **  was  a 
thing  never  omitted  by  any  Christian  travellers." 

The  charms  of  Penobscot  Bay  and  River,  as  witnessed  in  the 
illumination  of  bright  June  mornings,  seem  to  have  delighted 
these  voyagers  as  they  had  others  who  preceded  them.  The 
scenery  is  described  as  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  with  luxuriant 
forests  and  verdant  meadows.  The  river  was  wide,  deep,  and 
of  crystal  purity.  A  great  variety  of  birds  of  varied  plumage 
flitted  through  the  groves,  and  their  songs  filled  the  air.  There 
were  many  aheltered  groyes»  with  grassy  banks,  luring  the  voy* 
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agen  to  the  shoio.  In  glowing  phrase  the  journalist  of  the 
expedition  writes,  — 

"  Many  who  had  been  trayellers  in  sundry  countries,  and  in  most  famous 
rivers,  affirmed  them  not  comparable  to  this.  It  is  the  most  bewitiful,  rich, 
lax^,  secure-harboring  river  that  the  world  affordeth.*' 

The  shallop  returned  to  the  ship.  There  is  some  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  spot  of  this  anchorage.  Some  have  supposed 
it  to  be  at  what  is  now  called  Townsend  Harbor  in  Boothbay ; 
others  think  that  the  vessel  was  moored  in  the  harhor  of  what  is 
called  Fisherman's  Island. 

The  Indians  hegan  to  regain  confidence,  and  soon  twenty- 
eight  appeared.  Ghradnally  they  went  on  hoard  the  ship. 
Qnite  a  brisk  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  exobai^e  of  knives, 
beads,  and  snoh  articles,  for  the  skins  of  the  beaver,  the  otter, 
and  the  sable*  The  natives  were  quite  astonished  at  the  process 
of  writing,  and  watched  with  intense  curiosity  the  writinor 
down  the  names  of  the  articles  bought  and  sold.  The  captain 
excited  their  amazement  by  magnetizing  the  point  of  bis  sword, 
and  then  taking  up  with  it  needles,  knives,  and  other  such 
articles. 

Two  of  the  Indians  were  invited  to  sup  with  the  captain; 
and  they  remained  to  attend  the  evening  religious  service. 
They  behaved  with  the  utmost  decorum.  Very  modestly,  and 
with  kind  regard  for  their  wives  and  daughters,  which  was 
hardly  to  be  expected,  they  asked  the  favor  that  a  portion  of  a 
deliolouB  dish  of  jyease  might  be  sent  to  the  ladies  It  was 
given  to  them  in  pewter  dishes,  which  in  their  eyes  were  more 
splendid  than  plates  of  gold  to  their  entertainers.  The  disbas 
were  all  carefully  brought  back. 

Some  of  the  ship^s  company  visited  the  little  Indian  encamp- 
ment on  the  shore.  They  were  treated  with  all  the  hospitality 
which  could  possibly  be  shown.  A  large  fire  was  built,  around 
which  the  Indians  silently  and  respectfully  gathered.  Seats 
were  carefully  prepared  for  the  guests,  with  cushions  of  deer- 
skin. The  Indians  had  no  delicacies  with  which  to  feast  them, 
but  they  offered  pipes  and  tobacco.  The  interview  was  a  very 
pleasant  one,  though  it  could  only  be  carried  on  by  signs*  Thft 
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bows,  mows,  and  jaYelins  of  the  IdoUadb  were  ezamined.  The 
bows  were  very  strong:  a  feeble  arm  eonld  scarcely  bend  them; 
but  smewy  muscles  would  throw  an  arrow  to  a  great  distance. 

The  javelins  were  very  skilfully  made  of  wood,  which  had 
almost  the  toughness  and  fleidbility  of  steel.  They  were  barbed 
with  some  very  hard  hone. 

One  of  the  ship's  company,  Owen  Griffin,  was  left  on  shore 
for  the  night.  He  was  watchfully  to  observe  every  movement, 
to  see  if  there  were  any  indications  of  treachery.  Three  of 
the  Indians  were  taken  back  to  the  ship  as  hostages  for  the 
stfety  of  Griffin.  The  sumptuous  couch  prepared  for  the  saT* 
ages  was  a  mattress  of  old  sails  spread  on  what  is  called  the 
orlop  deck.  There  were  one  or  two  dogs  on  board.  It  would 
seem  that  these  Indians  were  not  very  kindly  received  by  the 
fierce  dogs  of  the  English :  they  stood  in  great  terror  of  them, 
sad  feared  to  move  about  until  the  dogs  were  tied  up. 

The  Indians,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  the  sabbath.  On 
Sundav  morninc:  five  or  six  canoes  came  out,  as  usual,  for  traffic. 
Apparently  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  ship  was  spreading 
back  into  the  country,  and  daily  new  parties  of  Indians  were 
arriving  at  their  encampment.  Capt.  Weymouth  waved  a 
sigiial  for  the  canoes  to  retire.  Though  the  reason  must  have 
been  a  great  mystery  to  them,  they  all  obeyed  promptly,  and 
did  not  return  to  the  ship  again  during  the  day. 

But  it  was  a  picturesque  scene,  as,  in  the  sunlight  of  that 
calm  June  sabbath,  the  voyagers  gazed  upon  the  panorama 
which  encircled  them.  The  ship  was  at  anchor  upon  the  mir- 
rored waters  of  a  solitary  cove,  far  away  in  the  New  World. 
Bays,  inlets,  and  islands  were  opening  in  all  directions  behind 
them.  Birch  canoes  filled  with  Indian  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, driven  by  the  paddle,  were  gliding  from  shore  to  shore. 
Not  far  from  the  ship,  on  the  land,  were  the  lew  frail  wigwams 
which  the  Indians  had  reared.  The  fire  at  which  the  women 
were  cooking,  the  -ascending  smoke,  the  groups  gathered  around, 
all  combined  to  present  a  picture  as  novel  aa  it  was  attractive. 

JSarly  the  next  morning,  June  3,  the  canoes  of  the  natives 
■gam  approached  the  ship.  Capt.  Weymouth  understood 
tiwm  to  signify,  by  their  signs,  that  theur  chief,  with  many  of 
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his  followers,  was  at  a  little  distance  up  the  bay,  with  many 
fun.  The  captain  manned  one  of  his  boats  with  eight  strong 
rowers.  First  they  rowed  towards  a  point  of  land  where  the 
smoke  of  Indian  fires  was  seen. 

There  was  a  birch  canoe,  propelled  by  but  three  paddles* 
which  brought  the  invitation  to  Gapt.  Weymouth  to  Tint 
the  chief.  It  was  noted  that  the  Indians,  apparently  with  the 
greatest  ease,  conld  outstrip  the  boat,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  rowers.  The  savages  would  run  ahead, 
drop  behind,  circle  round  the  boat,  and  play  all  manner  of  simi- 
lar antics.  Capt.  Weymouth,  who  soon  after  proved  himself 
capable  of  committing  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  treachery, 
naturally  suspected  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  He 
therefore  sent  Owen  Grifi^  on  shore  in  the  canoe,  while  he 
retained  one  of  the  Indians  in  the  boat  as  a  hostage.  Griffin 
was  carefully  to  reconnoitre  the  encampment  of  the  ohie£»  and 
to  bring  back  his  report. 

The  Indians  seemed  to  attempt  no  disguise.  There  were  two 
hundred  and  eighty  with  the  chief.  They  all  had,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  bows  and  arrows.  There  were  dogs  and  tamed 
.  woWes  with  them.  It  did  not  seem  that  they  had  any  furs  at 
the  point  of  land  for  traffic ;  but  they  ui-ged  hi  in  to  go  farther 
up  the  stream  now  called  Little  River,  where  they  said  that 
their  articles  were  stored.  Griffin  did  not  dare  to  go.  But  he 
was  just  as  much  in  their  power  at  the  point  as  half  a  mile  far- 
ther back  ;  and  the  Indian  hostage  was  still  in  the  boat.  Had 
the  Indians  any  thing  to  conceal,  they  would  hardly  have  invited 
him  to  a  more  thorough  examination  of  their  strength  and 
resources. 

Griffin  returned  to  the  boat  with  the  report  which  his  timidity 
suggested.  Under  these  circumstances  Capt.  Weymouth  did 
not  think  it  safe  to  land.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  proof 
whatever  of  treachery :  still,  as  the  Indians  might' not  be  more 
reliable  than  the  Europeans  were,  it  was  necessary  to  practise 
the  utmost  caution.    The  boat  returned  to  the  ship. 

Tliat  day  tlie  crew  caught,  from  the  ship's  side,  a  large  num- 
ber of  cod  and  haddock.  They  also  took  many  large  lobsters. 
A  party  was  sent  on  shore  for  water,  and  returned  with  their 
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enk  filled  from  a  dear  erystal  spring.  Mussels  abounded 
tmoDg  the  loekv  md  in  many  of  them  they  found  small 
peerls. 

It  appears  that  the  natives,  from  some  unexplained  reason, 
had  their  suspicions  again  aroused,  that  Capt.  Weymouth  might 
prove  a  foe  in  disguise.  Two  canoes,  containing  six  men,  cau- 
tiously approached  the  ship.  They  seemed  afraid  to  go  on 
board.  At  length  two  ventured  to  ascend  the  ship*8  side. 
Capt  Weymouth  endeavored  to  lure  the  rest  on  board,  but  in 
Tiin.  He  exhibited  to  them  a  plate  of  savory  pease,  of  which 
they  were  yery  fond :  still  they  shook  their  heads.  He  gave 
thMB  the  pease.  Rapidly  they  paddled  ashore,  and  ate  them. 
Having  finished  their  repast,  one  of  the  Indians,  a  very  hand- 
some, athletio,  bold  youl^,  returned  with  the  can  to  the  ship. 
He  was  lured  to  join  the  two  in  the  cabin  below,  where  they 
were  entertained  with  ft^od,  and  the  exhibition  of  articles  to 
excite  their  wonder.  They  knew  not  that  the  cabin-door  was 
locked  against  them,  and  that,  by  the  foulest  treachery,  they 
were  kidnapped. 

Capt.  Weymouth  was  not  satisfied  with  but  three  victims. 
He  manned  one  of  his  boats  with  a  crew  of  eight  of  his 
BfeOQtflst  men,  and  sent  them  on  shore,  as  if  to  traffic  with  the 
natives.  There  were  but  three  Indians  on  the  shore.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  three  were  already  locked  up  in 
in  the  cabin.  As  the  boat  touched  the  land,  one  of  the  Indi- 
ans withdrew  into  the  woods.  The  kidnappers  approached  the  . 
other  two  with  signs  of  friendship,  and,  as  proof  of  their 
brotherly  intentions,  sat  down  with  them  around  their  fire,  and 
presented  them  with  another  can  of  pease.  They  all  ate  to- 
gether in  the  most  friendly  manner. 

Watching  their  opportunity,  and  dividing:  their  force,  suddenly 
four  of  the  crew  sprang  upon  each  one  of  their  victims.  The 
poor  Indians  made  the  most  frantic  resistance,  and  raised  loud 
outcries  for  help.  Their  struggles  were  in  vain.  Their  light 
elothing  was  soon  torn  from*  them.  Naked,  in  the  grasp  of  the 
neo-stealers,  they  were  dragged  to  the  boat,  and  rowed  to  the 
■Up.  Here  the  convulsive  struggles  and  shrieks  were  renewed. 
But  the  Indians  were  seized  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
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dragged  on  board.  **  Thus,"  writes  fiosier,  the  historian  of  the 
voyage,  **we  shipped  five  sayages  and  two  canoes,  with  all 

their  bows  and  arrows.'*^ 

Edmund  Burke  aajra,  that  to  speak  of  atrocious  crime  iu  mild 
language,  is  treason  to  virtue.  Every  honest  man's  blood 
should  boil  with  indignation  in  contemplating  a  crime  so 
utterly  atrocious  and  inexcusable  as  this.  These  young  men 
had  come  from  their  homes  at  Pemaquid  to  visit  the  strangers, 
the  tidings  of  whose  arrival  had  reached  them.  One  of  them 
was  a  chief.  They  were  all  men  of  rank. 

The  first  Indian  who  visited  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Ply- 
mouth, was  Squantum,  one  of  these  unhappy  captives.  Fortu- 
nately he  fell  into  kind  hands  in  England,  and,  forgetting  the 
crime  of  the  men  who  stole  him,  became  the  warm  friend  of 
those  who  proved  his  benefactors.  By  them  he  was  restored  to 
his  native  country.  It  is  believed  that  he  became  a  sincere 
Christian.  His  final  career  is  quite  fully  given  in  the  Life  of 
Miles  Standish,  as  given  in  the  Pioneer  and  Patriot"  series. 
With  dying  breath  he  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  receive  him 
to  the  Englishman's  heaven. 

Scarcely  luul  these  captives  been  made  secure  below,  when, 
al>out  one  o'clock  at  noon,  two  large  and  highly  decorated 
canoes  were  seen  approaching.  They  composed  a  royal  embassy 
sent  by  ♦^^he  head  chief  of  the  Pemaquid  tribes.  They  were 
painted  and  dressed  in  tlie  highest  style  of  the  barbarian  court. 
One  of  them  wore  a  very  ingeniously  constructed  coronet,  indi- 
cating that  he  was  of  royal  blood.  They  came  with  an  invita- 
tion for  Capt.  Weymouth  to  visit,  with  his  ship,  the  home  of 
their  ciiief.  which  was  distant  but  a  few  leagues.  Little  did 
they  imagine,  as  they  trod  the  deck  of  *•  The  Archangel,"  bear- 
ing this  kind  invitation  to  the  strangers,  that  five  of  their 
noblest  men  were  languishing  iix  a  dark  dungeon  in  the 
hold. 

Weymouth,  who  was  now  anxious  to  get  away  from  the  region 
as  soon  as  possible,  before  the  knowledge  of  his  villany  should 
be  spread  abroad,  declined  the  invitation.    He  allowed  the 

1  S  Bdk.  Blog.,  las.  Suitb's  Hist,  p.  18.  Priac6*s  Ann.,  p.  15.  AnoiMit 
DomlnJont,  p.  68. 
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embassj  to  retire  unmolested.  Probably  lie  bad  not  room 
enongh»  in  his  small  and  crowded  abip^  for  more  tban  fire 
captives. 

Immediately  be  made  all  saU,  directing  bis  course  westerly. 
Tbere  are  nowbere  on  tbe  Nortb-American  continent,  sbores  of 
more  picturesque  and  sublime  beauty  than  on  tbe  coast  of  JlCaine. 
No  deBcri{>tion  can  du  justice  to  tbe  wonderful  yariely  of  scenery 
presented  by  islands,  craggy  promontories,  forest-crowned  olifb, 
inlets,  bays,  and  coves. 

Tbrough  these  charming  views  **The  ArcbangeP'  moved  can* 
tiously  along  about  twenty-six  miles,  until  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec,  then  called  the  Sagadahock,  was  reached.  It  appears 
that  the  Kennebec  and  the  Androscoggin  in  the  days  of  the 
Indians  were  considered  us  to im mating  at  wiiat  is  now  called 
Merrymeeting  Bay.  Tlie  outlet  from  that  bay  to  the  ocean,  now 
called  the  Kennebec,  was  then  called  the  Sagadaliuck.  Tlie 
Androscoggin,  from  Lewistou  Falls  to  Merrymeeting  Bay,  was 
formerly  called  the  Pejepscot.^ 

Prince  says  that  Weymouth  entered  the  Sagadahoclc  through 
Pemaquiil  Hiver.  This  is  a  small  stream  ])ut  fourteen  miles  in 
length  from  its  source  in  Peuiaquid  Pond  to  its  mouth.^  Thus, 
by  what  may  l)e  called  an  inland  [)assage,  he  reached  the  solitary 
waters  of  tlie  river  which  may  now  be  cousidered  the  second  itx 
importance  in  Maine. 

"  Hm  river.*'  he  writes.  **  m  It  rmme^  up  into  the  main  very  i^gh  fofly 
miles,  toward  the  great  mountaina,  bfMuneth  in  breadth  a  mile,  sumetimea 
three  quarters,  and  a  half  at  the  narrowest.  And  you  shall  never  have 
under  four  or  five  fathoms  water  hard  by  the  shore,  and  on  both  sides, 
every  half  ntle,  very  gallant  coves." 

Soon  after  entering  the  river,  "  The  Archangel "  cast  anchor; 
and  the  captain  took  a  boat,  and,  with  a  crew  of  seventeen  well- 
arined  men,  rowed  several  miles  up  the  stream.  Then,  touch* 
ing  the  shore,  six  men  were  left  to  guard  the  boat,  while  the 
remaining  eleven,  the  captain  included,  set  out  to  explore  the 
country  in  the  direction  of  some  hills  which  they  had  seen  from 
the  ship,  but  wliich  proved  to  be  at  a  much  greater  distance  than 
had  been  supposed.   They  travelled  five  miles  inland,  through  a 
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regioo  which  seemed  to  them  exoeedingly  beaatiCol.  The  his- 
torian writes,  in  the  quaint  style  of  anoient  days,— 

"In  our  march  wo  pasBcd  over  very  good  ground,  pleasant  and  fertile,  fit 
for  pasture,  having  but  little  wood,  and  that  oak;  like  stands,  left  in  the 
pastures  of  England,  good  and  great,  fit  timber  for  any  use. 

And  raieljr  it  did  an  rotcmMo  a  ttetely  park,  wliMcin  appaar  aome  old 
trees  with  high  withered  tops,  and  others  flonrishiag  with  living  green 
boughs.  Upon  the  hiUs  graw  notabla  timbar  traaa,  naali  lor  alilps  of 
fonr  hundred  tons." 

Soon  after  the  hoat  returned  from  this  exploring^  expedition 

to  the  ship,  an  Indian  canoe  appeared,  rapidly  approaching 
from  one  of  the  numerous  inlets  on  the  east.  It  was  propelled 
by  the  paddles  of  many  men,  and  contahied  the  royal  ambassa- 
dor who  had  conveyed  the  invitation  to  Capt.  Weymouth  to  visit 
the  head  chief.  He  had  heard  of  the  captain's  treachery  and 
of  the  captivity  of  his  friends.  Eager  eyes  had  watched  the 
course  of  the  ship.  This  Indian  prince  had  followed  in  her 
track,  that  he  might,  if  possible,  rescue  his  kidnapped  ooan try- 
men  ;  and,  if  that  were  impossible,  that  he  might  warn  other 
fiimilies,  of  the  fiends  who  were  hovering  along  their  coasts. 

Their  tears  and  supplications  were  all  in  vain.  They  were  as 
powerless  as  the  lamb  in  the  jaws  of  the  wolf.  With  wailings 
they  returned  to  the  families  of  the  kidnapped  men  with  the  foil 
eonviction  that  the  white  man  was  a  demon  more  to  be  dreaded 
thiui  the  most  ferocious  benst  or  the  most  venomous  reptile; 
and  that  it  was  the  consequent  duty  of  the  Indian  to  kill  the 
white  man  whenever  and  wherever  he  could. 

The  lapse  of  a  century  could  not  efface  from  the  minds  of  the 
Indians  a  sense  of  the  outrage  of  which  they  bad  been  the  vio- 
tims.  The  story  descended  from  father  to  son.  Desire  for  ven- 
geance burned  in  the  Indian's  breast.  The  very  name  of  English- 
men became  hateful.  The  sight  of  an  Englishman,  with  his  long 
and  glittering  sVord  and  h»  death-dealing  bullet,  appalled  them. 
If  Weymouth  had  intended  to  render  all  future  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  Indians  impossible,  he  could  not  have  adopted 
measures  better  adapted  to  accomplish  his  ends.^ 

^  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Waymouth  to  state  bis  purpose  in  capturing 
the  Indiana.  It  was  not  to  sell  them  into  shivery,  or  make  gain  of  them, 
but  to  obtain  from  them  a  knowledse  of  their  conntry  to  be  imparted  to 
those  interested  in  making  a  settlement  there.  WhiU>  on  the  coaat^ 
Waymouth  treated  with  great  kindness  all  the  natives  he  enconntered. 
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To  add  to  bis  infamy«  he  emlmrked  in  a  boat,  witb  a  well- 
armed  band,  and  aseended  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Andioe- 
coggin.  There,  with  religious  ceremonies,  he  planted  the  cross, 
the  affiBoting  emblem  of  Jesus  Christ, — of  that  religion  whose 
fundamental  principle  is  that  God  is  our  oommon  &ther,  and  all 
men  are  brothers.  Thus  he  said  to  the  Indian,  It  Is  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  that  I  have  kidnapped  your  friends.  It  is 
Christianity  which  authorizes  these  deeds.  Some  of  my  coun- 
trymen will  soon  appear  to  teach  you  to  embrace  this  religion.'* 

Weymouth  now  made  preparations  to  return  to  England. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  June,  just  as  the  dawn  was 
reddening  the  horizon  over  the  headland  of  Arrowsic,  he  weighed 
anchor.  The  tide,  but  not  the  wind,  was  in  his  favor.  Two 
boats  ahead  towed  "The  Archangel "  down  the  stream  until 
noon,  when  the  anchor  was  again  cast.  The  next  day,  the  wind 
favoring,  *' The  Archangel"  ran  back  to  her  former  anchorage. 
On  Sunday,  June  16, 1605,  Weymouth,  with  his  captives,  spread 
his  sails  for  England. 

There  has  been  raucli  discussion  respecting  the  precise  locality 
of  these  operations.  The  question  will  probably  never  be  set- 
tled to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  the  curious  in  antiquarian 
research.  It  is  however  safe  to  say,  that  it  is  not  improbable 
that The  Archangel  entered  its  anchorage  from  Moahegan 
by  Pemaquid  Point  between  Liniken's  Neck  and  Fishernian^s 
Island.  Anchor  was  then  cast  between  this  and  Squirrers 

TboM  whom  he  esptared,  after  recovvring  from  their  •arprlse  and  alarm, 

and  peroeiTiiig  by  their  kind  usage  that  no  harm  was  intended  them, 
became  contented  and  ti-actable.  and  very  willing  to  impart  the  informa- 
tion desired  of  them.  Three  of  them  wore  put  in  cliarn;o  of  Sir  FerWi- 
naiido  Gorges,  and  tiio  other  two  were  probably  assigucd  to  Sir  John 
Popham.  GorgM*  who  baa  hata  well  called  **  the  father  erf  EagUah  ool- 
onization  in  New  England/*  so  well  Improved  the  opportunity  thus  given 
him  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  region  visited  by  Waymouth,  that  ho 
says  the  capture  of  these  Indians  must  be  acknowledged  the  means  under 
God  of  putting  on  foot  and  giving  life  to  all  our  plantations."  It  was  the 
porpoae  to  return  the  savages  to  their  homes,  and  two  of  them  were  dia- 
pstehad  Ytj  OoigM  on  a  aUp  which  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards.  One  <rf 
them  was  subsequently  recovered.  Another  was  sent  over  in  a  ship  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Fring,  and  a  third  came  over  with  the  Popham  colony  in 
the  following  year.  Thua  st  leaat  three  of  the  five  savages  were  returned 
to  their  homea,  and  doubtleaa  did  much  to  promote  a  better  underatanding 
between  the  English  and  the  natives.  Whether  the  end  Jastifled  the  meana 
is  a  question  which  casuists  must  determine.  —  Elwbll. 
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Island.  It  was  probably  on  the  beach  of  this  latter  ialand,  that 
the  natiTea  iiret  appeared  at  their  camp-fires.   The  two  who 

were  captured  by  violence  were  probably  taken  from  the  side 
of  the  cliff  of  Fisherman  's  Island.  The  Pentecost  Harbor  of 
Weymouth  was  the  Tuwnsend  or  Boothbay  Harbor.  Tills  is 
situated  between  the  Sheepscot  and  the  Daraariscotta  Rivers.^ 

Weymouth  on  his  homeward  voyage,  when  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  land,  found  the  water  gradually  shoaling. 
From  one  hundred  fathoms  it  dwindled  to  twenty-four  fathoms. 
One  day  he  was  becalmed.    As  his  vessel  rolled  upon  the 
mighty  swells  of  the  Atlantic,  one  of  the  sailors,  Thomas  Kiugt 
cast  out  a  hook.   Almost  instantly  he  drew  up  a  very  large  fat  j 
codfish.   Other  hooks  were  cast  out,  and  the  fishes  were  taken  i 
almost  as  fieist  as  the  lines  could  be  thrown  and  drawn.  Thus 
thqse  banks  were  discovered,  swarming  with  the  treasure  of  the 
deep,  which  have  subsequently  proved  such  a  blessing  to  man*  | 
kind.    Some  time  before  this,  continental  fishermen  had  visited 
the  coasts  oi  Maine. 

>  Ancient  Dominions  of  HaioA,  p.  73. 

Note.  The  river  which  Waymouth  ascended,  and  the  exact  locality  of 
Pentecost  Ilarbor,  have  been  matters  of  mnch  disimte.  The  theory  origi- 
nally adopted,  that  the  Penobscot  was  the  river  ascended,  has  uow  been 
abandoned  by  general  eonsent  In  1857,  John  MeKeen,  Esq.,  In  a  paper 
read  before  the  Maine  Htotorieal  Society,  took  the  ground  that  the  Pente- 
ooBt  Harbor  of  Rosier^s  narrative  was  Boothbay  Ilarbor,  and  that  the  river 
which  Weymouth  aBcended  was  the  Kennebec,  from  which  he  passed  into 
the  Androscoggin.  R.  K.  Sewell,  Esq.,  has  ably  advocated  the  theory  that 
Waymouth  found  his  safe  anchorage  in  Fisherman's  Island  Ilarbor,  and 
that  he  entered  the  Kennebec  through  Townsend  Gut,  Sheepecot  Bay  and 
the  Sasanoa  River.  In  1838,  Capt  George  Prince  of  Bath  started  the  theory 
that  Pentecost  Harbor  was  probably  George's  Island  Ilarbor,  that  the  very 
high  mountains  seen  hy  Waymouth  were  the  Camden  Hills,  and  not  the  White 
Mountains,  and  that  the  rivur  which  he  ascended  must  have  been  George's, 
and  not  the  Penobecot  or  the  Kennebec  Thia  theory  at  first  meeting  with 
mnch  objection,  gradually  gained  ground,  until  the  publication,  in  1887,  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Burrage*s  very  ably  annotated  edition  of  Rosier*8  BeUk 
tion.  After  a  very  thoroujjh  review  of  the  whole  question  and  all  the  liter- 
ature relating;  to  it,  and  a  personal  view  of  tin-  route  which  must  have  been 
taken  by  Waymouth,  as  t>cen  from  Munhcgau  and  the  George's  Islands,  Dr. 
Burrage  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Pentecost  Harbor  waa  usdonbtedly 
Geoige's  Island  Ilarbor,  that  the  high  mountidns  seen  were  the  Camden 
Hills,  and  that  the  river  ascended  by  Waymouth  was  the  George's.  The 
arguments  presented  by  Dr.  Burrajje  seem  to  be  conclusive,  and  this  view 
of  the  lung-disputed  question  is  probably  that  which  will  bo  geneitUly 
adopted  by  historical  students.  —  Blwbll. 
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THB  BXPSDETIOXr  OF  GOYBRHOS  OBOBGB  POPHAM. 

Wttmot  WejmouthU  CaptiT^ — Fonnatlon  of  the  Pljrmoatb  ComiMUiy— Din*- 

trons  Expeditions  — Organization  of  Popham's  Colony  —  First  Sight  of 
Land — Visit  of  the  Indians — The  Landing  at  Pemaquid  —  Suspicions  of 
the  Natives —  First  Religious  Service  in  Maine  —  Unavailing  Explorations  — 
Aaeeodlng  tlM  Sagwiflhoek— The  Colony  loeated^Seuth  for  tliA  Penob- 
■eot— Craise  through  Omoo  Boj— Bzploiliig  tfao  Andfofcogglii— Ailvoik- 
taxm  with  the  Indians. 

UPON  the  return  of  Weymouth  to  Enghmd,  the  report  of 
his  discoveries  excited  wide-spread  and  deep  interest.  It 
was  indeed  a  glowing  account  which  he  could  give  ;  for  the  sun 
shines  not  upon  more  lovely  bays  and  islands,  hills  and  vales, 
than  Maine  presents  when  reposinnf  beneath  the  genial  skies  of 
June  and  July.  No  one  seemed  disposed  to  question  him  too 
closely  respecting  his  mode  of  capture  of  the  Indian  nobles. 
They  were  all  men  well-formed,  good-looking,  and  of  much 
native  dignity  of  demeanor.  The  interest  they  excited  was 
imiveisal ;  and  it  is  certain  that  some  of  them,  if  not  all,  were 
yery  kindly  treated. 

Three  of  them  were  received  into  the  family  of  Sir  Ferdi- 
DBudo  Gorges,  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at 
Plymouth.  Groiges,  whose  name  subsequently  obtained  much 
renown,  was  governor  of  that  important  naval  depot.  He  was 
a  youiig  man  but  thirty  years  of  age,  and  his  oonduot  develops 
a  very  noble  and  truly  Christian  character.  Sympathizing 
deeply  in  the  wrongs  the  captives  had  suffered,  he  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  convert  their  calamity  into  a  blessing. 
The  account  which  he  gives  of  the  character  which  these  untu- 
tored savages  developed,  is  interesting  and  valuable.  He 
wiitea:*- 
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"  After  I  had  those  people  some  time  in  my  custody,  I  observed  iu  them 
an  inclination  to  foUow  the  better  sort.  In  all  their  carriages  there  were 
miaifeittbowa  grMtdTility,  far  fran  ^  nideiiMS  of  our  oonunoo  poo* 
pie.  The  longerl  conTcned  wllii  thmi,  ths  bettw  hope  thay  gave  mo  cf 

those  parts  where  they  did  inhabit,  for  our  uses,  especially  when  I  learned 
what  goodly  rivers,  stately  islands,  and  safe  harbors  those  parts  abounded 
with.  These  Indians  were  all  of  one  nation,  but  of  several  families.  This 
accident  mmi  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  means  of  God  of  putting  on  foot 
and  giving  life  to  all  our  plantations. * 

The  names  of  these  captives  from  the  shores  of  Pemaquid 
were  Nahanada,  Skitwarroes,  Assecomet,  Tisquantum,  and 
Dehamida.^  The  region  which  Weymouth  had  visited  became 
a  subject  of  all-absorbing  interest  in  England.  It  was  deemed 
the  fidrest  clime  in  the  New  World,  the  most  desirable  spot  for 
the  location  of  colonies.  It  was  said  that  nowhere  on  earth 
eonld  be  fbund  more  sunny  skies,  a  more  genial  clime»  or  more 
fertile  soil.  The  forests  were  of  unspeakable  grandenr,  the 
water  of  crystal  purity,  and  it  was  a  luxury  to  breathe  its  salu- 
brious sir. 

Speedily  an  asBOdation  of  English  gentlemen  was  formed  to 
plant  colonies  in  this  newly  found  Eden.  The  hypocrisy  of  the 
nominal  Christian  Weymouth,  by  no  means  proves  that  there 
m^ht  not  be  other  true  Christian  men,  influenced  by  principles 
of  heaitf(Blt  piety.  The  religion  which  Jesus  taught  undeniably 
is,  that,  to  please  God,  men  must  try  to  do  every  thing  that  is 
right,  and  to  avoid  every  thing  that  is  wrong.  There  were 
many  English  gentlemen  of  the  highest  worth,  who  desired  to 
send  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  to  these  their  benighted  breth- 
ren in  the  wigwam  and  the  forest. 

Several  of  these  men  associated  themselves  into  a  band  called 
the  Plymouth  Company.  They  were  intelligent  and  far-see- 
ing men,  who  believed  that  religion  and  civilization  must  ^o 
hand  in  hand.  They  would  send  to  the  shores  of  Pemaquid 
and  the  Sagadahock,  the  farmer,  the  carpenter,  and  the  school- 
master, with  the  Bible,  the  Christian  teacher,  and  the  organized 
church. 

James  I.  made  a  giant  to  this  company  of  all  the  territory 

>  Baa  Bialca^s  Bode  of  the  Indians,  chap.  IL  pi  Sl 

•  Voyaga  of  Wagrmoath,  b/  John  McKaan,  Biq.,  9tL 
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between  the  thirty-fifth  and  the  forty-fifth  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, including  all  the  islaacU  within  one  hundred  miles  of  tlie 
coast.  There  was  at  the  same  time  another  company  organized, 
called  the  Colony  of  yixginia. 

Both  companies  were  united  under  the  supervision  of  a 
committee  of  thirteen  men  residing  in  England.  They  were 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  took  the  name  of  the  GouncQ  of 
'>^igima.  The  goyecnment  of  each  colony,  or  its  interior 
affittis,  was  conducted  by  a  council  of  thurteen  select  men 
residing  in  the  colony.  These  ruleis  could  coin  money,  import 
British  goods  free  of  duty,  could  lay  taxes,  and  expel  disorderly 
persons  or  intruders. 

Lord  Popham  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  were  prominent 
members  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  The  first  effnrt  which  was 
made  to  colonise  seems  to  haye  been  vezy  feeble.  A  large  ship 
was  proyided  and  well  supplied,  but  carrying  only  thirty-one 
men,  including  the  crew.  Henry  Chalons  was  the  captain. 
This  was  indeed  a  small  number  to  establish  a  colony.  Two  of 
Weymouth's  captives,  Dehamaida  and  Assecomet,  were  also 
placed  on  board  this  ship,  to  be  returned  to  their  native  land. 
The  destination  of  the  expedition  was  the  mouth  of  the  Saga- 
dahock.  The  ship  sailed  from  Bristol  in  the  year  1606,  prob- 
ably in  the  month  of  May.* 

England  was  then  at  war  with  Spain.  The  ship  fell  in  with 
a  Spanish  fleet,  and  wiis  captured.  The  Spaniards  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  slaves  of  the  Indians  as  they  could  catch  them. 
The  ship,  with  all  its  inmates,  was  carried  as  a  prize  to  Spain. 

The  Plymouth  Company,  uninformed  of  the  disaster  which 
had  befallen  their  ship,  very  soon  sent  out  another,  under 
Thomas  Hanham.  This  ship  bore  a  number  of  additional 
colonists  with  fresh  supplies.  It  would  seem  that  Hanham, 
upon  reaching  the  Sagadahock,  and  hearing  no  tidings  of  Cha- 
lons, returned  to  England.  "  He  did  nothing  more,"  writes 
Williamson,  referring  to  the  authority  of  Prince,  ''than  to  new- 
vamp  and  repeat  the  encouragiog  accounts  of  the  country,  and 
thereby  enliven  and  perhaps  invigorate  the  spirit  of  adventure." 

>  fitnialBaif,  tfM  litotoilHl  of  Hbm  Toyage,  says  May.  WnHsniwwii  giviug  Piioot't 
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Lord  John  Popham,  the  most  conspioiioas  member  of  the 
Plymouth  CompaDj,  was  chief  justice  of  England,  a  man  of 
wealth  and  of  the  highest  rank.  The  next  year,  two  vessels  were 
fitted  out  to  make  another  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sagadahock.  One  of  these,  called  ^  The  GKft  of 
God,"  was  commanded  by  George  Popham,  a  brother  of  LokI 
Popham.  Raleigh  Gilbert,  a  nephew  of  Popham,  was  captain 
of  the  other,  which  was  called  Tlie  Miuj  and  John."  One 
hundred  and  twenty  "planters"  were  taken  out  in  these  ships, 
and  a  large  supply  of  needfid  tools  and  provisions.  There  are 
some  trivial  diveisities  as  to  the  details  which  are  given  of 
these  operations. 

Gorges  says  that  there  were  three  ships  in  the  expedition. 
Others  say,  that,  in  consequence  of  some  disappointment,  two 
only  were  equipped.  The  vessels  sailed  from  Plymouth,  the 
dlst  of  May,  1607.  Their  course  was  directed  to  the  island  of 
Monhegan.  The  voyage  was  long  but  propitious.  On  the 
Banks  they  stopped  to  fish  three  hours.  In  that  time  they 
caught  nearly  two  hundred  large  codfish,  and  said  that  tiiey 
could  have  filled  their  ships  in  a  very  short  time. 

About  noon  of  the  31st  of  July  they  came  in  sight  of 
some  island  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  where  they  CJist  anchor. 
About  two  hours  afterward  a  boat  was  seen  approaching  from 
the  shore,  containing  eight  Indian  men  and  a  boy.  They  were 
many  leagues  distant  from  Pemaquid.  It  is  not  probable  that 
these  Indians  had  heard  of  the  kidnapping  crimes  of  Wey- 
mouth. At  first  they  were  very  unwilling  to  trust  themselves 
on  board*  They  rowed  around  the  ships,  gaced  upon  them  with 
much  curiosity,  but  kept  at  a  safe  distance. 

After  this  careful  examination,  they  began  to  return  towards 
the  land.  Soon  they  stopped,  held  a  short  consultation,  and 
then,  turning,  slowly  paddled  back  to  the  ship.  Three  of  them 
ventured  on  board.  The  other  six  made  for  the  shore,  having 
by  si^ns  intimated  that  they  would  return  the  next  day.  The 
next  day  they  came  back,  in  another  and  larger  boat,  laden 
with  beaver-skina.  Several  women  were  also  on  board.  It 
would  seem  that  Popham  and  Gilbert  were  very  different  men 
from  Weymouth. 
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We  infer  from  the  brief  narrative,  that  the  natives  were 
bionorahly  treated,  and  the  trade  &irl7  conducted.  It  was  a 
fntemal  traffic*  The  ahip's  company  was  enriched  by  the 
fan;  and  the  natives  retired  delighted  with  they  articles  they 
had  received  in  return. 

As  the  sun  of  that  blessed  day  was  sinking  in  its  serene 
glory,  the  moon  rose  full  and  unclouded  in  the  east.  The 
happy  Indians  returned  to  tiidr  lowly  homes,  rejoicing  at  the 
ooming  of  the  white  men.  The  voyagers  spread  their  sails,  and, 
gliding  over  a  moon-illuminated  sea,  cruised  along  the  shore 
towards'  the  south-west.  The  morning  of  the  8d  of  August, 
1(M)7,  dawned  beautifully  upon  them.  They  were  swept  gently 
along  through  enchanting  scenery  of  islands,  bays,  and  forest* 
crowned  clilb,  which  it  would  seem  that  God's  hand  had 
fiishioned  for  the  abode  of  peace  and  happiness. 

The  next  morning  they  came  to  a  headland,  which  they  thus 
described  :  **  The  cape  is  low  land,  showing  white,  like  sand. 
But  yet  it  is  all  white  rocks ;  and  a  strong  tide  goeth  in  there.** 

It  is  supposed  that  this  promontory  seen  in  the  west  was 
what  is  now  called  Cape  Smallpoint,  the  extreme  western 
terminus  of  the  town  of  Phippsburg.  This  is  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  Sagadahock  Bay.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides 
are  here  remarkably  strong.  They  cast  anchor  under  the  lee  of 
an  island,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  cape,  and  near  Pemaquid.* 

It  appears  from  Strackey's  narrative,  that  Skitwarroes,  one  of 
the  Indians  kidnappeil  by  Weymouth,  was  on  board  The  Mary 
and  John,"  to  be  returned  to  his  friends.  He  was  undoubtedly 
familiar  with  all  the  localities  of  this  region.  Capt.  Gill^ert 
manned  a  boat  with  fourteen  men,  and,  taking  Skitwarroes  as  a 
guide,  rowed  across  the  bay,  ten  or  twelve  miles,  to  Pemaquid. 
Skitwarroes  conducted  them  to  a  village  of  Indian  wigwams 
containing  about  a  hundred  men,  women,  and  children. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  two  of  Weymouth's  captives, 
Nahanada  and  Assecomit,  had  been  placed  under  the  care  of 
CSapt.  Chalons,  to  be  restored  to  their  native  land.  The  ship 
was  taken  by  the  Spamards»  and  they  were  carried  to  Spain.  In 
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those  days  thero  were  many  private  expeditions  fitted  out  to 
the  American  coast  for  fishing  and  trading.  In  some  unknown 
manoer  Nahanada  had  found  his  way  back  to  his  chiidhood''3 
home.  He  was  a  chief  of  high  rank,  and  chanced  to  be  at  that 
time  in  this  little  village*  It  is  supposed  that  this  was  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  town  of  Bristol. 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  caught  sight  of  the  white  men  they 
were  terror-stricken.  The  women  and  children  shrieked  and 
ran ;  the  men  seized  their  aims.  The  dispersion  was  like  that 
caused  by  the  leap  of  the  wolf  into  the  fold.  The  kidnapping 
Weymouth  had  taught  them  that  the  strangers  were  as  mudi  to 
be  feared  as  demons  from  the  world  of  woe.  The  terrified 
Indians  did  not  recognuse  Skitwairoes  in  his  European  garb, 
and  in  the  tumult  did  not  distinguish  his  voioe^  calling  out  to 
them  not  to  be  alarmed. 

But  Nahanada  caught  sight  of  his  fellow-captive,  and  the  two 
instantly  recognized  each  other.  The  most  impressible  white 
men  could  not  have  manifested  more  joy  than  these  two  Indian 
chiefe  displayed,  in  thus  unexpectedly  meeting  again.  They 
threw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  and  the  fabled  stoicism 
of  the  Indian  entirely  disappeared.  The  influence  of  the  two 
soon  restored  tranquillity. 

Both  of  these  outraged  chiefs  had  received  in  England  the 
kindest  treatment.  They  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  true 
Christians,  wlio  fed  tliera,  clotlied  thera,  and  instructed  them. 
Every  thing  was  done  which  could  be  done  to  repair  the  wrong 
which  they  endured.  They  had  forgotten  the  crime  of  Wey- 
mouth in  i^ratitude  for  the  favors  which  had  been  lavished  upon 
them  in  London.  Thus  the  title  of  Englishmen  became  a  pass- 
port to  their  hearts. 

Two  happy  hours  were  passed  in  the  interchange  of  cordial 
greetings,  and  the  reception  by  the  strangers  of  such  liosj)itali- 
ties  as  the  Indians  could  furnish.  Tlie  ])()at's  crew  then  returned 
to  the  ship,  and  all  hearts  were  serene  and  joyous. 

The  next  day  was  the  sabbath.  It  was  the  Uth  of  August, 
1607.  It  was  a  memorable  day ;  for  it  was  probably  the  first 
time  since  the  world's  creation  that  God,  as  revealed  to  us  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  was  worshipped  upon  that 
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portioD  of  the  globe's  surface  now  called  Maine.  Gloriously 
tiiat  sabbath  morning's  sun  rose  ov«r  the  magnificent  expanbe 
of  islands,  promontories,  and  bays  of  a  yet  unexplored  world. 

BoatB  were  manned  from  both  of  the  ships,  oooveyiog  a  party 
of  fifty  men  to  the  shore.  They  were  all  well  anned.  The 
point  oC  laad  to  which  they  directed  their  boats  is  supposed  to  . 
hivs  been  what  is  now  called  Parker's  Island ;  though  they  soon 
after  disembarked  on  Stage  Island,  but  a  short  distanoe  to  the 
etit.1  At  this  point  Weymouth  had  nused  one  of  his  crosses. 

When  the  natives  saw  so  formidable  an  armed  force  approach- 
ing, their  fears  were  very  naturally  again  aroused.  But  two 
years  had  passed  since  Weymouth,  with  protestations  of  friend- 
ship and  the  foulest  treachery,  had  torn  five  of  their  countrymen 
from  their  homes.  Two  only  had  returned.  To  what  fate  the 
Other  three  had  been  doomed  tliey  knew  not. 

Kahanada  had  also  learned,  during  his  residence  in  London, 
that  nominal  Christians  might  be  the  greatest  villains  in  the 
world.  His  apprehensions  were  excited  in  seeing  the  boats 
s^noaching  the  shore,  manned  with  bands  bo  formidable  in 
nnmbers  and  so  thoroughly  armed.  It  is  intimated  that  Wey- 
moath's  crew  outraged  the  wives  and  danghtoxs  of  the  Indians 
most  infamously.  In  this  hamlet  of  one  hundred  natives,  there 
oiighthave  been  twenty  men,  with  bows  and  arrows  only  for 
their  weapons,  which  were  powerless  against  the  bullets  of  the 
white  men.  The  remainder  were  womeu,  with  little  boys  and 
young  girls. 

Well  might  the  Indians,  after  the  experience  they  hud  passed 
through,  recoil  from  such  an  irruption  of  British  sailors  into  their 
wigwams.  The  boats  were  steered  directly  towards  the  little 
Tillage.  It  appeal's  that  either  the  suspicions  of  Nahanada  were 
excited,  or  that  he  wished  to  penuade  the  strangers  to  pursue 
t  oouse  less  menacing  in  its  aspect  to  his  friends.  He  could 
speskand  understand  English  perfectly  well. 

Gapts.  Popham  and  Oilbert  were  both  in  the  boats.  As  they 
netted  the  land,  Nahanada  came  down  upon  the  beach,  and,  hail* 
log  them,  begged  them  not  to  oome  on  shore  in  such  strong 
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military  array,  for  the  natives  were  greatly  alarmed.  The  tho 
captains  seem  to  have  been  very  judicious  and  excellent  men. 
They  were  visiting  the  shore  for  divine  worship.  The  crewa 
were  weary  of  the  long  voyage.  The  land,  with  its  green 
mounds  and  cool  springs  and  shady  groves,  seemed  like  an  Eden 
in  their  view,  as  it  was  illnmined  with  all  the  splendors  of  the 
early  autumnal  sun.  It  would  have  been  a  great  and  emel 
disappointment  to  them  to  have  been  forbidden  to  land. 

The  boatmen  rested  upon  their  oars,  and  an  hour  was  spent 
in  negotiations.  Then  it  was  agreed  that  the  crew  might  land, 
but  all  the  TwHUwa  pmdently  withdrew  into  the  forest.  Eveu 
Sldtwaxroes  went  with  them*. .  He  might  have  feared  that  the 
leOoia  would  be  goiltj  of  oatiages  whieh  their  captains  oould 
not  restrain.  Or  it  might  haTS  been  his  ohjeot  to  assure  his 
Mends  that  their  alarm  was  groondlesst  and  that  these  white 
men  oonld  be  safely  tmsted.  It  would  seem  that  Oapt.  Pop- 
ham's  sospioions  were  now  aroused*  He  knew  not  how  numer- 
ous the  Indians  might  be  in  that  vicinity.  The  distrust 
shown  by  the  natiyesy  and  their  entire  withdrawal,  led  him  to 
fiaar  that  they  might  liave  gone  for  re-enforcements,  and  that  a 
bend  of  hundreds  of  warriors  might  come  rushing  upon  him. 
He,  however,  ventured  to  land.  Religious  services  were  held 
beneath  the  cross  which  Weymouth  had  reared.  Rev.  Richard 
Seymour,  the  chaplain,  preached  the  sermon.  Thus  it  was  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  from  the  shores  of  England,  who  first 
preached  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  upon  the  shores  of  Maine. 
It  was  an  occasion  to  have  raised  a  iniin's  soul.  Deep  must 
have  been  the  emotions  excited,  as  the  mulody  of  their  hymns 
blended  with  the  soft  voice  of  the  wavelets  rippling  upon  the 
beach,  and  the  pensive  whisperings  of  the  breeze  through  the 
fibrous-leaved  pines. 

After  tills  service  Popham  re-embarked  his  crews,  and  rowed 
to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  where  he  encamped.  Sewall 
thinks  that  tliis  was  probably  the  Bootlibay  shore,  near  Hodg- 
don's  Mills.^  But  it  is  impossible  to  extricate  the  details  wiiich 
are  given,  from  some  entanglement.   This  might  have  been  a 
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prodsntial  movement  to  guard  against  attack.  It  is,  howoTer, 
more  probable  that  it  was  iotended  to  relieve  the  nattves  £rom 
their  painfiil  apprehensioiiB.  Popham  might  have  made  the- 
oofflpfomise  with  Nahanada,  that  he  wouM  land  his  oraw  for 
lel^aB  aenrice  only,  beneath  the  eroes  of  Weymouth,  and  that 
then  they  would  retire. 

The  whole  of  the  l(Kh  and  llth  was  spent  at  this  encamp* 
ment,  while  a  party  explored  the  Damariscotta  River  in  search 
of  a  suitable  location  for  the  establishment  of  their  colony.  Iq 
the  evening  of  the  llth,  the  boats  returned  to  the  ships,  which 
were  still  riding  at  anchor  under  what  they  called  St.  Geoi^ge's 
Isl&od. 

The  morning  of  the  12tb,  the  ships  weighed  anchor,  and  set 
sail  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Sagadahock.  The  next  morning 
found  them  soath  of  Seguin,  at  the  distance  of  but  three  miles. 
There  wae  a'dead  cidm,  and  they  could  move  in  no  direotion. 
At  midnight  a  fierce  storm  arose.  "  Off  Segnin  **  is  notoriously 
a  rough  point.  The  gale  was  blowing  direcUy  upon  the  shore. ' 
In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  amidst  the  roaring  of  the  tempest 
and  the  dashing  of  the  waves,  they  were  in  imminent  peril  of 
shipwreck.  There  was  no  anchorage  there,  and  no  harbor  into 
which  they  could  run.  During  tlie  hours  of  this  tempestuous 
night  they  stood  off  and  on,  momentarily  fcarinc:  that  they 
might  be  driven  upon  the  rocks.  The  morniiiL^  of  the  14th 
dawned  luridly  upon  a  storm-tossed  sea.  With  its  earliest  rays 
they  looked  for  some  spot  where  they  could  thrust  in  the  ships 
to  save  their  lives. 

Potting  up  the  helm,  they  stood  in  for  the  shore,  where  they 
soon  nw  two  small  islands.  Under  the  shelter  of  one  of  them, 
pedmps  at  6eorge*s  Island  Harbor,  they  found  good  anchorage. 
The  St  Geoige's  Islands  consisted  of  a  group  of  about  twenty, 
msay  of  them  mere  rooks.  The  storm  ere  long  ceased,  and  the 
wind  came  in  fair.  A  party  took  a  boat,  and  cruised  around 
among  these  islands.  All  were  very  rocky,  and  on  most  of 
them  there  was  a  dense  growth  of  hemlock,  spruce,  firs,  and 
pines.  Upon  one  they  found  four  natives,  one  of  them  being  a 
woman. 

The  next  morning,  the  15th,  though  the  wind  was  rather 
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unfavorable,  "  The  Gift "  worked  its  way  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Sagadahock.  A  calm  ensued.  Capt.  Popham  sent  his  boats, 
and,  aided  by  the  tide,  towed  in  The  Mary  and  John,"  and 
anchored  her  by  the  side  of  "  The  Gift."  This  occupied  the 
day. 

The  autumnal  sun  rose  bright  and  clear  the  next  morning, 
the  16th.  Capt.  Popham  took  thirty  men  in  his  pinnace,  and 
Capt.  Gilbert  eighteen  in  his  long-boat,  and  commenced  row- 
ing up  the  stream,  between  the  banks  of  the  silent,  solitary, 
beautiful  Sagadahock.  They  ascended  the  deep  and  •■'gallant" 
river,  as  they  termed  it,  far  into  the  interior.  They  passed 
many  goodly  islands  and  branches  of  inlets  and  mouths  of 
streams  or  bays  opening  into  the  river.  In  the  evening  the 
boats  returned,  having  found  no  place  for  the  establishment  of 
the  colony  which  they  deemed  more  fiivoiable  than  the  one 
before  them. 

Acooidingly  the  next  morning,  the  18th  of  August,  1607,  all 
went  on  shore  to  select  a  spot  for  their  plantation,  and  to  com- 
mence their  works.  The  point  chosen  seems  to  have  been  near 
the  mouth  of  Sagadahock,  at  the  south-western  extiemity  of  the 
peninsula  called  Phipsbnig.   Williamson  says — 

•*  The  Indians  called  this  promontory  Sabino,  from  the  chief  whose 
authority  was  reco^)iz<^(l  there.  They  selected  a  pleasant  and  convenient 
site  on  the  south-east  side  of  a  creek,  near  what  is  now  called  Atkins  Bay; 
vrhich  stretches  west  into  the  laud  half  a  league,  and  tonus  a  peuiusula  at 
the  tonthsriy  conwr  of  the  present  toim  of  Fhipsbnig."  ^ 

The  critical  reader  will  pereeiTC  that  the  date  of  the  landing 
here  given  differs  from  the  dates  in  some  other  hutories*  The 
cause  of  this  discrepancy  probably  is,  that  &e  landing  at  the  dif- 
ferent points,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  has  been  con- 
founded with  this  final  landing.   The  recently  discovered  man- 

1  OooUdge  and  Manafield  wj,  in  their  valnable  History  of  New  Bnglaad,  that 

some  suppose  that  the  lamlin^;  wai^  made  at  Parker's  Mand,  others  -at  Arrowsir', 
•nd  others  at  Georgetown,  bnt  tliat  the  recent  discovery  of  tlie  MS.  of  William 
Strackey  leaves  scarcely  room  for  duubt  that  they  landed  on  the  Phipsburg 
Fsninsulft. 

The  narrative  t^ven  in  the  text  is  doubtless  the  correot  ODO.  TfaeiO  weve 
enil  holdings,  and  the  final  one  was  on  the  peninsula. 
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uscript  of  William  Strackey  seems  to  render  it  almoet  certain 
that  the  chronology  here  given  ia  correct.* 

The  settlement  took  the  name  of  the  Sagadahock  Colony. 
The  inauguration  of  the  colony  was  solemnized  by  religious  ser- 
Tioes.  Rev.  Richard  Seymour,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken, 
preached  on  the  occasion.  The  promontory  contained  one  or 
two  hundred  acres.  The  Plymouth  Company  had  given  sealed 
directions  containing  the  general  laws  they  wished  to  have 
eataUished,  and  a  list  of  the  rulers  they  had  appointed  to  exe- 
cute them.  This  colony  was  organiieed  under  the  influence  of 
the  British  nobility.  They  were  fully  satisfied  with  the  mon- 
archy of  their  native  land.  The  idea  of  establishing  a  repub- 
lican government  they  had  not  even  remotely  cherished.  The 
company  represented  the  crown;  and  all  the  laws  were  enacted, 
and  the  officers  selected,  by  the  company.  Capt.  (veoxge  Pop- 
ham  was  appointed  governor ;  and  seven  men  were  designated 
aa  his  assistants,  with  the  several  titles  of  admiral,  master  of 
ordnance,  commander  of  the  militia,  marshal,  commander  of  the 
fort,  secretary  of  the  colony,  and  searcher. 

Whfle  thus  laying  the  foundations  of  their  little  settlement 
far  away  in  the  solitudes  of  a  world  as  yet  but  little  known 
and  slightly  explored,  three  canoes  full  of  natives  were  seen  on 
the  distant  waters.  Cautiously  the  Indians  gazed  upon  the 
strange  spectacle  thus  opening  before  them,  but  they  did  not 
venture  to  draw  nigh.  They  soon  vigorously  plied  their  pad- 
dles, and  were  lost  to  sight  beyond  the  reaches  of  the  river. 

hands  were  now  summoned  to  work.  They  coramenced 
operations  about  the  same  time  upon  a  fort,  a  large  storehouse, 
several  log-eabins,  and  a  small  vessel  to  cruise  alon<;  the  coast, 
and  explore  the  rivers.  The  name  of  Virginia"  was  given  to 
this  first  vessel  built  upon  the  shores  of  Maine.  Her  size  was 
thirty  tons.  The  fi^oveinor  was  invested  with  almost  absolute 
power,  and  lie  su[)erinten<led  all  the  works.  They  called  tlie 
fort  St.  George.  The  settlement  also  was  frei^uently  called  by 
the  same  name. 

I  McMn.  Coolidge  and  Ibiultold  dkte  Um  landing  on  th»  Sth ;  WillUunflon 

places  it  on  the  lltli  ;  Vaniey,  in  liis  pleasatvt  History  of  Maine  fnr  younpiu^ople, 
plai-es  it  on  the  2Utli.  But  to  my  mind  the  ovidenco  in  coucliiHive  that  the  luiul* 
ipg  waaonfha  18th,  as  given  by  Sewallin  bis  very  accurate  "Ancient  UuiiiiU' 
tmia  of  Maine." 
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On  the  28th  of  the  month  Ga,pt.  Gilbert  took  a  boat's 
crew,  and  set  out  on  a  Yoyage  of  diseoveiy  towards  the  west 
He  sailed  through  Caaco  Bay,  admiring,  as  well  he  might,  its 
duster  of  beautiful  islands,  and  anchored  his  shallop  at  night 
under  a  headland  which  the  Indiana  catted  Semiamia,  but 
which  la  now  known  aa  Gape  Elizabeth.  He  inferred  thai  the 
land  must  be  very  fertile,  from  the  gigantic  growth  of  treea 
which  sprung  from  the  soil. 

During  the  day  several  native  canoes  were  seen;  but  the 
Indiana  carefully  ayoided  approaching  the  ahallop.  They  had 
donbtleaa  heard  of  the  treachery  of  Weymouth,  and  regarded 
the  white  man  as  a  fiend,  to  be  avoided  and  resisted  at  every 
hazard.  After  an  uDeventful  cruise  of  three  days,  the  shallop 
returned  to  Fort  George,  again  traversing  the  beautiful  Bay  of 
Casco,  and  sailing  by    many  goodly  and  gallant  islands." 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  crime  of  Weymouth,  any  number  of 
Indians  might  have  been  hired  to  work  upon  the  fort,  to  draw 
timber  from  the  forest,  and  to  aid  with  spade  and  hoe  in  break- 
ing up  the  ground  for  seed.  A  hatchet  or  a  knife  would  repay 
an  Indian  amply  for  many  days'  labor.  The  French  in  Canada 
treated  the  Indians  as  brothers;  and  they  found  no  difficulty  in 
securing  their  services  to  bear  burdens,  and  to  toil  in  the  field 
and  the  ship-yard.  But  Weymouth's  crime  so  appalled  the 
Indians  of  Maine,  that  not  one  was  willing  to  lift  his  hand  to  aid 
the  white  men.  No  smiles,  no  kind  words,  no  hospitality,  could 
efface  the  impression  which  the  kidnapper  had  cut  deep  into 
their  hearts. 

About  noon  of  the  SOth  of  August  nine  canoes,  filled  with 
forty  Indians,  were  seen  approaching  the  fort  from  Pemaquid, 
which  was  distant  but  a  few  leagues  on  the  east.  Several  of 
these  natives  were  women  and  children.  Without  any  heai- 
tancy,  they  paddled  to  the  beach,  and  all  landed.  The  mystery 
of  this  apparent  boldness  was  soon  explained.  The  little  fleet 
was  led  by  the  Pemaquid  chief  Nahanada.  He  had  also  with 
him  Skitwarroes,  and  another  aubordinate  chief,  Sasanoa. 

Gov.  Popham  received  them  with  the  greatest  hoq>italil7, 
and  did  evexy  thing  in  his  power  to  dispel  theur  auspiciopa. 
The  Indiana  remained  for  three  houn ;  but  nothing  could  o- 
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duce  them  to  leave  themselves  in  the  power  of  such  dangerous 
visitors  through  the  night.  As  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the 
pine-crowned  islands  of  Casco  Bay,  the^  nearly  all  entered 
their  canoes>  and  paddled  across  the  water  to  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Sagadahock.  Here  they  reared  their  frail  shelters, 
built  their  fires,  and  encamped. 

Skitwarroes,  and  one  or  two  other  Indians,  remained  in  the 
fort.  Capt.  Gilbert,  to  show  the  Indians  that  lie  reposed  con- 
fidence in  them,  and  perhaps  emboldened  by  the  conviction  that 
there  were  two  or  three  Indians  in  the  fort,  who  would  be  held 
as  hostages  for  his  safe  return,  took  a  boat,  and  with  two  others 
of  the  govemor^s  council,  Robert  Davis,  oommander  of  the 
militia,  and  Ellis  Bert,  marshal,  lowed  aoroia  the  river,  and 
passed  the  night  in  the  native  encampment. 

It  was,  however,  very  evident  that  the  cautious  Indians  did 
not  deem  it  safe  to  enter  into  any  very  intimate  relations  of 
friendship  with  the  Englishmen*  Early  the  next  morning  they 
all  took  to  their  canoes,  and  returned  to  Pemaquid. 

A  week  of  energetic  labor  upon  fort  and  dwellings  passed 
away;  and  on  the  8th  of  September  Capt  Gilbert  again  took 
the  shallop,  and,  with  twenty-two  men,  set  out  on  another 
exploring  tour,  toward  the  east  in  search  of  the  Penobscot  River. 
It  would  seem,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  at  this  distance  of  time» 
that  the  affiuis  of  this  colony  were  conducted  with  a  great  want 
of  wisdom.  The  location  was  on  a  sandbank,  bleak  and  bar- 
ren, with  no  surrounding  region  of  fertili^.  The  experience  of 
one  winter  led  them  to  report,  that "  the  country  is  intolerably 
cold  and  sterile,  unhealthy,  and  not  habitable  by  our  English 
nation."*  It  is  diiBcult  to  imagine  what  object  they  could  have 
had  in  sending  ofiP  these  exploring  expeditions,  when,  having 
selected  the  location  of  their  colony,  they  needed  the  energies 
of  every  man  in  rearing  their  buildings,  cutting  and  housing 
wood  for  the  winter,  and  in  breaking  the  hard  soil  in  preparation 
for  putting  in  seed  in  the  spring. 

The  explorers  in  tlie  shallop  were  retarded  by  calms  and 
head  winds,  and  did  not  reach  i'euia^uid  until  early  iu  the 

1  Print's  Annals,  p.  3A. 
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morning  of  the  11th  of  September.  They  found  the  Indian 
village  entirely  deserted,  and  nothing  remained  but  silence  and 
solitude.  It  is  probable  that  the  natives  who  had  visited  Fort 
George  were  alarmed  by  the  fortifications  which  were  rising" 
there,  so  massive  in  their  eyes,  and  by  the  other  indications 
of  a  strong  and  permanent  settlement.  They  deemed  it  safe  to 
retire  back  into  the  country,  that  they  might  be  at  a  greater 
remove  from  neighbors  whom  they  deemed  so  dangerous. 

For  several  days  the  voyagers  cruised  along,  exploring  many- 
bays  and  inlets  of  this  wonderfully  indented  coast,  but  search- 
ing in  vain  for  the  mouth  of  tlie  Penobscot.  They  did  not 
return  from  their  fruitless  expedition  until  about  the  20th. 
On  the  23d  Capt.  Gilbert  again  embarked  in  the  shallop,  tak- 
ing with  him  nineteen  men  to  ascend  the  Sagadahock  to  Meny- 
meeting  Bay,  and  thenoe  to  explore  the  Kennebeo  to  ita 
naYigaUe  sonvoe. 

The  party  reached  the  bay  on  the  24th,  and  turning  to  the  left, 
instead  of  the  right,  entered  the  Androscoggin  River,  instead  of 
the  Keuiebec.  Early  the  next  morning  they  reached  the  falla 
at  Brunswick.  Their  deacriptioa  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
low  flat  ishmd  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  faUB,  can- 
not be  mistaken.  The  falls  then  consisted  mainly  of  a  series 
of  n^ids,  through  which,  by  aid  of  a  strong  rope,  they  with 
diffieullgr  drew  theur  boat.  Rowing  up  the  riyer  about  three 
miles  beyond  these  xspids,  they  landed,  and  camped  for  the 
night. 

As  they  wero  oonstructing  their  oamp,  and  kindling  their  firo, 
they  heard  the  shouts  of  Indians  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  The  Englishmen  responded;  but  the  shouts  on  both 
sides  were  alike  unintelligible.  The  next  morning  a  canoe 
crossed  the  river,  bearing  an  Indian  chief  by  the  name  of 
Sebenoa,  and  four  natives.  The  chief  was  a  friendly,  cour- 
teous man,  but  deemed  it  necessary  to  g^rd  against  treachery. 
He  would  not  land,  and  thus  place  himself  in  the  power  of  the 
strangers,  until  they  placed  one  of  their  men  in  his  canoe  as  a 
hostage. 

The  report  wliich  is  given  of  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
Indians,  if  we  credit  it  precisely  as  given,  is  utterly  incompre- 
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hensible.  It  would  seem  that  there  must  have  been  some  great 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  English  in  their  interpreta- 
tion of  facts  which  are  unquestionable.  If  the  report  of  the 
historian  is  to  be  accepted  as  accurate  in  all  its  bearings,  it 
would  prove  that  the  Indians  behaved  like  idiots,  —  a  character 
which  they  never  developed  before. 

As  soon  as  the  hostage  was  received  into  the  canoe,  and 
Sebenoa  the  chief,  had  by  invitation  taken  a  seat  in  the  shallop, 
where,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  was  surrounded  by  nineteen 
white  men,  the  four  Indians  began  to  paddle  very  rapidly  up  the 
river.  The  annalist  assumes  that  they  treacherously  were  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  run  away  with  the  hostage  as  their  captive. 

The  supposition  is  absurd.  The  Indians  surely  would  not 
surrender  their  chief  in  exchange  for  a  common  man.  The 
chief  himself  would  not  consent  to  bo  silly  «  sacrifice.  Neither 
oould  four  men  hope  to  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  nineteen, 
whose  guns  could  throw  the  death-dealing  bullet  so  great  a 
distance.  The  tidings  of  the  power  of  the  white  man's  musket 
had  spread  far  and  wide  among  the  tribes. 

Unquestionably  the  chief  had  InTited  the  white  men  to  visit 
bis  encampment.  As  they  oould  converse  only  by  signs,  his 
invitation  bad  not  been  nnderatood  by  Gapt.  Gilbert.  But  the 
Indiana  supposed  that  it  was  understood  and  aooepted.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  friendly  exchange  haying  been  made,  the  white 
man  bebig  in  the  canoe,  and  the  chief  in  the  shallop,  the  In- 
dians commenced  paddling  up  the  riyer  toward  their  Tillage. 
The  birch  canoe,  light  as  a  bubble,  was  driyen  with  great  rapid- 
ity oyer  the  waters.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  heayily 
laden  shallop  could  keep  up  with  it 

We  are  informed  that  great  care  was  taken  that  the  hostage 
chief  should  not  leap  oyerboaid ;  but  there  ia  nointunation  that 
he  made  any  such  senseless  attempt.  What  could  one  poor 
man  do,  struggling  iu  the  water,  with  nineteen  men  at  hand  to 
brain  him  with  their  oars?  Escape  under  those  circurostanoes 
was  impossible^ 

Apparently  Sebenoa  sat  in  the  shallop  with  tranquil  mind, 
entirely  unconscious  of  the  alarm  which  his  hospitable  invita- 
tion had  given.    The  canoe  led  the  way.    A  few  rods  behind 
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came  the  shallop.  Having  ascended  the  river  about  three 
miles,  the  canoe  landed.  The  four  Indiana,  with  their  one 
white  companion,  entered  a  trail  which  led  back  to  their  village. 

Capt.  Gilbert  hnfriedly  ran  his  boat  upon  the  shore.  Leav- 
ing nine  men  to  giitird  the  shallop,  he  took  the  other  nine  with 
him,  and  followed  rapidly  along  the  trail  to  rescue  the  man 
whom  he  supposed  the  Indians  had  kidnapped.  Sebanoa  min- 
gled with  them,  giving  no  sign  that  he  suspected  that  he  was 
watched,  or  that  he  was  thought  to  be  practising  treachery. 
The  well-trodden,  narrow  path  led  picturesquely  around  the 
forest-crowned  hills  of  the  Androscoggin,  for  a  distance  of 
about  a  league.  Here  they  came  upon  the  little  hamlet  of  the 
chief.  Tbe  white  hostage  was  there  unharmed.  The  whole 
village  was,  of  course,  thrown  into  great  commotion  by  so  sin- 
gular an  event.  The  historian  writes : » 

Here  we  found  near  fifty  able  men,  very  strong  and  tall :  8uch  as  their 
like  before  we  had  not  seen.  AH  were  newly  painted,  and  armed  with  bows 
aiTows." 

Ab  there  were  fifly  wanioiES,  the  village  must  have  contained 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants.  They  could  not  have 
been  armed  in  anticipation  of  this  visit ;  for  they  had  no  more 
reason  to  eiqiect  it,  than  they  had  to  think  that  angda  would 
descend  among  them  from  heaven.  They  had  msde  no  coUeo* 
tion  of  furs  for  trade ;  for  the  idea  of  sudi  a  chance  for  trade 
had  not  entered  their  minds. 

But  here  were  nine  men,  three  miles  from  their  boat,  sunouuded 
by  fifty  weU-armed  and  very  po  werf nl  warriors.  If  treachery  had 
been  intended,  nothing  could  have  been  more  easy  than  to  cut 
them  off.  They  had  no  longer  any  hostage ;  for  Sebenoa  was  in 
his  own  home,  and  at  the  head  of  his  band.  There  were  many 
opportunities  for  lying  in  ambush  among  the  rodes  and  forest- 
trees  and  thickets  which  fringed  the  narrow  trail.  Thus  eveiy 
white  man  could  have  been  pierced  with  arrows,  with  scarcely 
the  opportunity  to  make  any  resistance.  And  yet  not  one  of 
these  very  strong,  tall  savages  "  gave  the  slightest  indication 
of  hostility.  There  was  not  a  frown  seen,  not  a  menacing  word 
h  'ard,  not  an  arrow  was  [)laced  upon  the  bowstring. 
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On  the  contraiy,  the  leception  was  hospitable  in  all  respects*  ■ 
We  are  told  that  peaceful  overtures  prevailed>  and  proposals 
fm  trade  were  made."  After  a  brief  visit,  the  whole  party 
returned  to  the  boat.  Not  the  slightest  attempt  was  discovered 
to  molest  the  strangers,  as  in  single  file  they  threaded  the  narrow 
pass,  where  the  Indians,  outnumbering  them  five  to  one,  could 
so  easily  in  ambush,  with  one  volley  of  their  arrows,  have  struck 
every  man  down. 

A  few  moments  after  reaching  the  shallop,  sixteen  of  the 
natives  appeared,  apparently  lured  by  curiosi^  to  see  them  otL 
We  are  siraply  informed  that  they  were  ^  natives ; "  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  infer  that  they  irere  men,  women,  and  children. 
It  is  very  ceiftidn,  that;  if  there  had  been  any  hostile  intent, 
fifly  warriors  would  never  have  deputed  sixteen  of  their  num- 
ber to  attack  a  bond  of  nine  white  men,  while  the  remainder 
lounged  indolently  in  their  wigwams  .within  half  an  hour's 
distance  of  the  scene  of  conflict. 

The  treachery  of  the  white  man  had  become  proverbial. 
The  crime  of  Weymouth  hacl  infused  suspicion  into  the  mind 
of  every  Indian.  Fiie-arma  had  then  been  but  recently  in- 
vented. The  musket  which  the  white  man  bore  was  the  an- 
cient matchlock.  It  was  a  clumsy  weapon,  and  rested  upon  a 
support.  It  could  only  be  discharged  by  applying  a  match  or 
torch  to  the  touchhole.  Just  as  the  boat  was  leaving  the  shore 
where  the  camp-fire  was  burning,  one  of  the  men  lighted  a 
torch  to  fire  the  guns. 

An  Indian  standing  by,  undoubtedly  feared  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  boatmen,  as  soon  as  they  were  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  to  fire  upon  tlie  group  left  behind.  The 
lighting  of  the  match,  under  tliose  circumst4inces,  was  a  men- 
ace, a  hostile  act.  What  other  possible  motive  could  there  be 
for  thus  making  ready  to  fire  their  guns  ?  Upon  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  he  sprang  towards  the  shallop,  seized  the 
lighted  match,  and  thew  it  into  the  water.  The  crew  instantly 
grasped  their  guns;  and  a  man,  at  the  command  of  Gilbert, 
leaped  on  shore  to  get  more  fire.  Thus  suddenly  did  a  war 
tempest  seem  to  burst  upon  the  band*  The  terrified  Indians, 
BOW  oonvinaad  that  hostilities  were  threatened,  seized  the  rope 
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of  the  boat,  and  tried  to  prevent  its  putting  off.  But  as  the 
men  presented  their  muskets,  ready  to  appl^'  the  glowing  torch, 
they  dropped  the  rope,  and  the  whole  company  fled  precipitately 
into  the  forest.  As  they  fled,  not  a  single  arrow  was  thxowa 
back. 

This  was  indeed  an  untoward  termination  of  Gilbert's  visit 
to  Sebenoa.  The  shallop  immediately  withdrew  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  In  this  misadventure  the  natives  certainly 
appear  to  great  advantage.   It  is  recorded,  — 

•*  A  canoe  followed  to  excuse  the  hostile  bearing  of  the  natives.  Gilbert 
kindly  entertained  the  messages  of  peace,  but  made  the  best  of  his  way 
back  to  the  aettlemeiit  and  the  fort. " 

These  events  took  place  on  the  26th.  of  September,  1607. 
Gapt.  Gilbert  expresses  his'  admirajk|on  of*  the  magnificent 
spruce-trees  he  passed  on  the  way,  suitable  to  mast  the  great- 
est ship  his  majesty  hath."  Clusters  of  ripe  grapes  hung  upon 
the  vines  which  festooned  the  trees,  and  the  waters  seemed  to 
abound  in  fishes  of  great  variety.  Tlie  next  day,  in  a  dismal 
storm  of  rain  and  fog,  the  shallop  returned  to  Fort  George. 
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THB  FAILUBB  09  TOFHAM'S  COLONY,  AND  118  ATTSNDANT 

SBSULTS. 

laditB  Etiquette— VfartoM  of  the  IndJens— Soeaes  In  tlie  Colony— Popluuu*a 

Death  —  Ruin  in  the  Colony  —  Atrocious  Cruelty  —  Revenge  of  the  Indians  — 
The  Expltjsion  —  Fears  of  the  Indians— The  Colony  Ahandonetl  —  Private 
▲dventtires  —  Infamy  of  Poutrincourt  —  The  Scenery  of  Mount  Desert  —  Mou- 
htguk  intti  Oloiy— Heilowthe  Kidnnpper— Valor  (rf  theladleae—Fnteof 
the  French  Colonies— Adventures  of  Bpenow— file  Escape— The  Battle  on 
Martha's  VIneyanL 

A  WEEK  passed  away.  On  the  3d  of  October,  Skitwarroes 
came  to  the  fort  in  a  canoe,  with  two  or  three  other 
IndiaiM.  The  native  princes  seem  to  have  had  their  rules  of 
courtly  etiquette,  quite  as  distinctly  defined  as  those  which  pre* 
Tail  at  Windsor  Caistle  or  VensaiUee.  It  would  seem  that  there 
were,  in  that  region,  seyeral  tribes  under  one  head  chief,  who 
was  recognized  as  supreme,  and  was  called  Bashaba. 

Skitwarroes  and  his  companions  had  come  as  envoys  from  the 
Bashaba,  to  inform  Gov.  Popham  that  their  sovereign  had 
sent  Ills  brother  (Williamson  says  his  son)  as  an  ambassador  to 
visit  the  chieftain  ol  the  white  men,  and  tluiL  he  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  awaiting  the  white  chieftain's  pleasure. 
The  envoy  was  immediately  invited  over,  and  was  received  with 
the  distinction  due  to  one  of  his  rank.  He  spent  the  sabbath 
at  the  fort,  and.with  his  retinue  attended  public  worship,  both 
momiDg  and  evening.  It  is  recorded  that  they  all  conducted 
reverentially,  and  with  much  decorum. 

The  object  of  this  mission  was  to  establbh  friendly  relations 
with  the  new-comers,  and  to  open  a  trade  which  might  be 
exceedingly  beneficial  to  both  parties.  It  would  seem  that 
Kahanada  and  Sldtwanoes  had  made  such  representations  to 
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the  Basbaba,  ihat  he  generoualy  OYerlooked  the  infunons  ooii« 
duct  of  Weymouth,  and  presented  the  hand  of  reooneOiatiofi 

and  friendship  to  these  new-comers.  Every  historian  has  ad- 
mitted that  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  in  this  respect  was  very 
noble.  There  is  no  authentic  record,  thus  far,  of  any  act  of 
treachery,  violence,  or  deceit  on  their  part.  The  Indian  wars, 
which  eventually  ensued,  were  the  undeniable  result  of  outrages 
inflicted  by  individual  white  men*  who  were  beyond  the  re- 
straints of  law,  and  who,  in  utter  godlessneas,  had  no  more 
regard  to  future  retribution  than  had  the  wolves  and  the  bears. 
The  Indians  were  honest  in  their  dealings,  and  manifested 
mach  gratitude  for  any  favor  conferred  upon  them. 

On  one  occasion  a  straw  hat  and  a  knife  were  given  to  an 
Indian,  by  the  name  of  Ameriguin,  as  a  present.  He  immedi- 
ately, in  return,  presented  the  giver  with  a  rich  beaver  manUe, 
which  was  then  worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  in  London. 

The  works  in  the  settlement  were  driven  so  vigorous>ly,  and 
the  stvle  of  architecture  was  so  simple,  that  by  the  6th  of 
October,  only  seven  weeks  from  the  time  of  landing,  the  fort 
was  completed,  intrenched,  and  twelve  cannon  were  mounted. 
The  storehouse  was  also  finished,  and  fifty  log-cabins  were 
reared.  With  such  imposing  ceremonies  as  the  occasion  could 
furnish,  the  town  was  named  St.  (George.* 

Winter  came  early,  and  with  unusual  severity.  Storms  of 
sleet  and  snow  swept  the  bleak  expanse  which  had  been  so 
unwisely  selected  for  their  home.  Discontent  arose,  and,  with 
the  discontent,  q^uarrels  among  the  oolomsts.  Many  cursed  the 
day  in  which  they  left  their  cottages  In  England,  for  abodes  so 
chill  and  drear  and  comfortless.  They  had  made  no  suitable 
prepiiriitioii  lor  winter.  They  had  only  green  wood  to  burn. 
Their  cabins  were  frail,  and  filled  with  smoke. 

It  was  a  miserable  winter  to  all.  With  wise  foresight,  and  a 
Christian  spirit,  the  months  of  snow  and  wind  and  rain  might 
have  passed  even  agreeably  away.  Their  cabins  might  have 
been  warm  and  cheerfuL  Wood  was  abundant.  They  could 
have  laid  in  ample  stores,  and  quite  well  seasoned.  An  abun- 
dant supply  of  furs  could  have  been  obtained  of  the  Indians  for 

t  Bancroft,  toL  L  p.  268. 
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clothing  and  bedding,  and  couches  around  the  brightly  blazing 
fireside.  The  Indians  wished  to  be  friendly.  They  would 
gladly  have  brought  in  stores  of  corn  and  fish  and  game,  had 
they  been  kindly  treated.  But  sin  reigned  in  the  camp ;  and 
where  there  is  sin  there  must  be  sorrow. 

Gov.  Popham  died.  It  was*  perhaps,  fortunate  for  him. 
His  heart  would  have  broken,  could  he  have  lived  to  witness  the 
ruin  of  his  colony.  As  the  world  was  receding  from  his  view, 
and  the  sublimities  of  eternity  opening  before  him,  he  said, 
cheered  by  the  hope  that  he  had  planted  a  colony  which  would 
last  while  time  endura,  — 

"  I  die  content.  My  name  will  be  always  associated  witli  the  first 
planting  of  the  EngUsh  race  in  the  New  World.  My  remains  will  not  be 
n^lected  away  from  the  home  of  my  fathers  and  my  kindred." 

His  expeetattona  were  not  realiied.  His  colony  perished. 
No  friendly  hand  conveyed  hia  remains  to  England,  that  they 
might  repose  amidst  the  gravea  of  hIa  fathers.  Ko  monument 
has  ever  been  reared  to  hia  memory.  We  now  search  in  Tain 
for  the  spot,  amidst  the  sands  of  the  ooean  shore,  where  his 
body  awalta  that  judgment  trump  at  whose  peal  the  dead  shall 
rise.  The  wail  of  the  tempeet,  and  the  dash  of  the  surge,  haye 
been  for  two  hundred  years  his  mournful  requiem. 

There  was  no  one  left  in  the  colony  capable  of  filling  the 
place  of  Popham.  Hia  death  was  followed  by  that  of  three 
other  of  the  most  prominent  men.  CSomparative  anarchy 
reigned.  The  Indiana  were  grossly  and  wantonly  maltreated. 
They  have  not  been  able  to  tell  their  own  story ;  but  the 
records  of  the  white  man's  historians  testify  fully  to  this  fact. 
The  colonists  seem  to  have  been  selected,  or  accepted,  without 
any  reference  to  moral  character.  In  those  days,  therti  prob- 
ably could  not  have  been  found  on  eartli  a  more  fiendlike  set 
of  men  than  the  average  crew  ot"  a  Britisli  man-of-war.  Ap- 
parently many  of  the  colonists  were  reckless  seamen,  picked 
up  from  the  wharves  of  the  seaports  of  England.  One  of  their 
outrages  would  seem  incredible ;  but  we  know  not  that  the  story 
has  ever  been  contradicted. 

It  is  said  that  a  large  number  of  natives  landed  on  one  occa^ 
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sion,  at  the  little  settlement,  with  a  few  fnrs  and  skins  for  sale. 
They  wandered  peacefully  around,  crazing  with  ranch  interest 
upon  the  new  objects  which  everywhere  met  their  eyes.  They 
were  new-comere  from  the  interior,  and  every  thing  was  strange 
to  them«  Some  of  the  men  thought  they  would  amuse  them- 
selves in  seeing  how  the  Indiaos  would  be  astonished  and  terri- 
fied at  the  report  of  one  of  their  cannons.  They  loaded  one  of 
the  largest  almost  to  the  muzzle,  but  with  powder  only.  They 
attached  two  drag-ropes  to  the  heavy  gun,  and  requested  the 
ludians,  as  a  favor,  to  help  them  draw  the  ponderous  weapon 
from  one  part  of  the  grounds  to  another. 

Joyously,  with  shouts  and  merriment,  the  obliging  natives 
manned  the  two  ropes,  in  lines  directly  before  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun.  As  they  were  rushing  it  along,  one  of  these  oolonista 
applied  the  match  to  the  touch-hole.  A  terrible  explosion, 
with  lightning  flash  and  thunder  peal,  took  place.  Several  of 
the  natives  were  killed  outright ;  others  were  horribly  burned 
and  mangled. 

The  survivors  returned  to  tiieir  homes,  scattering  in  all  di- 
rections the  story  of  the  horrible  outrage.  Hiis  was  a  fitting 
sequel  to  the  kidnapping  crimes  of  Weymouth.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  heathen  Indians  should  have  thought  that  the 
Christian  white  men  were  fiends.  Universal  indignation  was 
excited.  The  Indians  met  in  large  numbers,  resolved  to  exter- 
minate the  colonists  who  had  thus  brought  blood  and  misery 
and  deatih  to  their  lowly  homes.   They  made  an  attack the 

treacherous  Indians,**  as  they  were  called — upon  the  settle- 
ment. They  captured  the  storehouse  which  contained  all  the 
merchandise  and  provisions  of  the  colony. 

They  drove  the  garrison,  which  was  greatl}'  diminished  by 
sickness  and  death,  out  of  the  fort.  One  man  was  killed  ;  the 
others  took  refuge  in  a  sort  of  eitadel  at  some  distance  from  the 
magazine.  As  the  ignorant  Indians  were  rioting  through  the 
ciipturud  fort,  they  knocked  open  some  barrels  containing  some 
kind  of  grain,  of  small,  dark  kernels,  such  as  they  had  never 
seen  before.  It  was  not  corn  ;  it  was  not  wild  wheat,  nor  rye. 
It  was  powder.  The  grains  were  scattered  over  the  floor.  Ac- 
cidentally they  were  ignited.    A  terrific  explosion  of  the  whole 
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magasme  ensued.  It  was  «  phenomenon  of  thunder  roar,  and 
of  Tolcanie  ruin,  which  would  have  appalled  any  community. 
Timbers,  cannons,  merchandise,  and  the  mangled  bodies  of  the 
Indians,  were  blown  high  into  the  air,  but  to  fall  back  into  a 
crater  of  devouring  flame. 

The  ignorant,  superstitions  Indians  were  appalled  beyond 
all  conception  by  this  carnage.  Had  fiends  come  to  the  aid  of 
their  brethren  the  white  men  ?  Was  the  Oreat  Spirit  angry 
with  the  Indians  for  their  attack  upon  the  colony?  and  had  he, 
in  consequence,  sent  this  terrible  punishment  upon  them  ?  They 
were  bewildered,  terrified. 

They  had  not  been  struck  down  by  bullet  or  arrow  or  dob. 
It  was  a  supernatural,  miraculous  power,  which  had  assailed 
them.  They  had  conquered  the  white  man ;  and  then  this  new, 
invisible,  resistless  ally  had  overwhelmed  them  with  destruction. 
They  could  not  contend  against  thunderbolts,  and  upheaving 
earthquakes,  and  bursting  flames.  It  mattered  not  to  them, 
whether  these  tremendous  energies  were  wielded  bj  bad  spirits 
or  good  :  their  only  safety  was  in  immediate  flight.  They  took 
to  their  canoes,  and  paddled  swiftly  from  the  settlement,  with 
no  disposition  to  approach  it  again. 

Such  is  the  story  which  has  descended  to  us.  It  may  not  be 
true  in  all  its  details.  It  unquestionably  is  true  in  its  essential 
features.  We  have  found  no  historian  who  discredits  it.  "It 
is  certain,"  Williamson  says,  "  that  it  was  believed  to  be  true 
by  the  ancient  and  well-informed  inhabitants  on  Sagadahock 
River."  > 

The  colonists,  wlio  had  tluis  sown  the  wind,  were  now,  in 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  reaping  the  wliirlwiiid.  There 
were,  doubtless,  good  men  among  them,  men  of  philantliropy 
and  piety,  who  mourned  and  wept  over  these  calamities.  But 
sin  is  a  far  more  potent  agent  of  action  than  holiness.  A  few 
drops  of  poison  will  destroy  the  most  vigorous  frame.  The  life 
which  God's  love  has  gradually  developed  through  the  long 
years  of  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  to  mature  manhood,  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin  may  destroy  in  an  instant.  The  city 
which  the  industry  of  a  century  has  reared,  the  torch  of  the 
incendiary  may  lay  in  ashes  in  a  few  hours. 

1  8m  SnpptoiMnt  to  King  miiip*!  Wsr,  isra^  Pi.  7& 
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There  may  have  been  even  a  majority  of  the  colonists  good 
men.  But,  were  one-third  of  their  nijnil)cr  thoroughly  bad,  they 
could  have  thwarted  all  the  measures  of  tlie  f:^ood.  They  could 
cheat  the  Indians,  rob  them,  shoot  them,  insult  their  wives  and 
daughters,  and  tluis  iDflict  an  amount  of  injury  which  all  the 
efforts  of  the  true  Christians  could  not  repair.  One  kidnapping 
Weymouth  can  arouse  an  hostility  which  many  honest  voyagers 
may  vainly  endeavor  to  appease. 

The  colonists  were  now  freezing,  starving,  and  quarrelling 
among  themselves.  In  those  dreary  log-cabins  there  was  do 
happineas.  Frowns  were  upon  every  brow,  murmurs  upon  all 
lips,  gloom  in  every  heart.  It  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  brief 
narrative  we  have,  that  the  two  vessels  which  had  conveyed  the 
colonists  to  the  Sagadahock  had  returned  to  England.  These 
ships  could  have  carried  back  only  the  tidings  of  the  successful 
landing  of  the  colony.  The  Plymouth  Company  promptly  fitted 
out  another  ship,  with  supplies.  Early  in  the  spring  this  ship 
cast  anchor  before  the  already  dilapidated,  impoverished,  decay- 
ing town  of  St  Geoige.  The  colonists,  instead  of  landing  the 
supplies,  rushed  on  board  the  ship,  detennined  with  one  accord 
to  return  to  England. 

The  Indians,  bitterly  hostile,  could  not  be  induced  to  venture 
into  their  settlement  with  any  provisions.  It  was  only  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  their  lives  tiiat  the  English  could  leave  their 
rampart  of  logs,  to  penetrate  the  interior  on  foraging  expedi- 
tions. Thdr  storehouse  was  burned.  They  had  no  articles 
left  for  traffic.  Whatever  they  obtained  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  grasp  with  robber  hands. 

Thus  influenced,  they  all  abandoned  the  colony.  Their 
return  to  England  excited  the  surprise  and  the  deep  regret  of 
the  Plymouth  Company.  They  carried  back  the  most  deplora- 
ble report  of  the  character  of  the  country,  its  climate,  its  soil, 
and  especially  of  its  inhabitants.  **  The  native  Indians,"  they 
said,  "  are  the  outcasts  of  creation.  They  have  no  religion,  but 
are  merely  diabolical.  They  are  the  very  ruins  of  mankind ; 
the  most  sordid  and  contemptible  part  of  the  human  species." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Frencli,  who,  not  many  years  after, 
established  a  settlement  among  the  Indians  of  the  upper  Ken* 
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nebeo,  and  wbo  lived  with  tdem  not  only  on  terms  of  peace* 
but  of  steong  personal  friendship,  wrote  of  them,— » 

**IIm  Indiant  are  docile  and  friendly*  aooenible  to  the  pteoepta  of 
Rligkni,  atemg  in  their  atteohment  to  tbeir  frieodf,  Mid  snbmlawfe  to  the 
ritee  aadeenmoniee  of  the  Catholic  faith."  * 

The  disastrous  issue  of  tliis  attempt  to  establish  a  settlement 
in  Maine  checked  the  spirit  of  colonization  for  several  years. 
There  were  still  many  private  expeditions  to  these  waters  for 
the  benefits  of  the  fishery,  and  to  purohaee  furs  of  the  natives 
along  the  ooast.  Lord  Popham,  the  most  prominent  member 
of  the  Plymouth  Company,  died;  but  his  son,  Sir  Francis 
Popham,  for  several  years  sent  a  ship  annually  to  the  coast 
of  Maine,  for  fishing  and  traffic.  He,  however,  was  not  suc- 
oeosfnl,  and  at  length  abandoned  such  operations.  But  it  is 
confidently  asserted  that  other  adventurers  were  frequently 
viiitiDg  the  coast,  though  no  record  wiis  made  of  these  private 
voyages.* 

The  French  were  in  Canada  prosecuting  a  very  successful  fur- 
tiade  with  the  Indians.  There  was  a  strange  sort  of  telegraphy 
by  which  the  Indians  conveyed  tidings  of  important  events  to 
ihe  remotest  trihes.  Unquestionably  the  Indians  of  Massachu- 
setts had  heard  accounts  of  the  conduct  of  the  English  in 
Maine. 

A  Frenchman,  by  the  name  of  Poutrincourt,  was  in  command 
of  the  Fronch  trading  post  and  mission  at  Port  Boyal,  now 
Annapdlia,  Nova  Scotia.  It  mnst  be  romemberod  that  at  that 
time  then  were  so  distinct  territorial  lines  drawn.   The  whole 

of  this  region  was  called  Acadia.  Poutrincourt  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  reckless,  passionate  man,  with  but  little  regard  for 
Christian  principle.  He  quarrelled  with  his  clergy,  and  said 
fiercely  to  them,  It  is  my  part  to  rule  you  while  on  earth,  and 
it  is  your  part  to  guide  me  to  heaven." 

The  clergy  had  a  difficult  part,  in  this  respect,  to  perform,  if 
all  reports  are  true  respecting  the'  conduct  and  character  of 
Poutrincourt   He  went  on  an  exploring  and  trading  tour,  along 

1  History  of  Norridgewock,  by  Williaiu  Allen,  p.  12. 

*  Habbard'a  Kew  Rnglmnd,  p.  37 ;  Prinoa's  Annals,  p.  25. 
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the  coasts  of  what  are  now  Maine  and  Maesaohuaetts,  as  fai 
south  as  Cape  God.  There  he  fell  into  an  altercation  and  a 
fight  with  the  natLves.  We  know  not  who  was  the  aggressor, 
or  what  was  the  cause  of  the  conflict.  Poutrtncourt  does  not 
inform  iis,  and  the  Indians  had  no  one  to  tell  their  story.  Two 
of  the  Frenchmen  were  killed,  and  others  wounded.  What 
slaughter  was  inflicted  upon  the  Indians  we  know  not.  Pou- 
trinoonrt  continued  his  cruise  several  leagues  farther,  until  he 
oast  anchor  where  the  natives  had  not  heard  of  his  battle  with 
the  Indians.  Five  of  these  innocent>  unoffending  men  came 
confidingly  on  board  his  vesseli  and  offered  some  furs  for  sale. 
He  seized  them,  and  put  them  all  to  death,  probably  hanging 
them  at  the  yard-arm.  This  was  his  retaliation.  There  is 
implanted  in  the  bosom  of  most  men  a  sense  of  justice,  which 
leads  them,  in  view  of  such  crimes,  to  find  some  degree  of  com- 
fort in  the  thought,  that  there  is  a  day  of  judgment  to  come, 
and  that  the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished.  It  is  recorded 
that  this  circumstance  led  Poutrineaurt  to  form  a  very  ur^avor^ 
Mo  opinion  of  iko  SUtpoiUion  of  tAtf-fiuftans. 

After  such  an  occurrence  it  is  not  strange,  that  when,  a  few 
years  later,  our  Pi^rim  Fathers  landed  upon  Gape  God,  they 
should  have  been  attacked  by  the  natives.'  It  is  thus  that  one 
bad  man  can  inflict  an  amount  of  injury  which  many  good  men 
cannot  repair.  Poutrincourt  returned  to  Port  Royal,  where  he 
and  his  companions  lived  in  such  revelry,  probably  outraging 
the  Indians  in  various  ways,  that  the  clergy,  who  were  sincerely 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  natives,  refused  to  remain  in  the 
settlement.  Biencourt,  the  son  of  Poutrincourt,  was  even  worse 
than  his  father.  Ruling  in  the  place  of  his  father,  who  had 
gone  to  England,  his  conduct  was  infamous.  Annoyed  by  the 
rebukes  and  remonstrances  of  tlie  missionaries,  he  threatened 
them  with  corporal  punishment.  They  abandoned  i\)rt  Royal, 
and  removed  to  Mount  Desert,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
natives  as  friends  and  brothers.  The  names  of  these  two  good 
men,  Messrs.  Biard  and  Massii,  deserve  to  be  peipetuatt  d.^ 

Mount  Desert  is  the  largest,  and  certainly  the  most  beautiful 

s  8Miismtiv6oltlieflitt«noaiint«rintlidIJf«o<Hnat8«M^^ 
s  Baizd't  Belation,  L'SiearimtTs  Histoira,  Chartovoix't  Hbtolra. 
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Island  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  It  has,  indeed,  but  few  rivals  on 
this  globe.  The  island  is  fifteen  miles  long,  and  seven  miles  in 
«Tenige  breadth,  containing  sixty  thousand  acree.  The  scenery 
is  surpassingly  beautiful.  The  towering  mountains  of  the 
interior  raise  their  forest-crowned  brows  so  high,  that  they  can 
be  discerned  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  at  sea.  Separated 
bom  the  main  land  but  by  narrow  serpentine  creeks,  which 
were  sheltered  from  winds  and  waves,  and  were  abounding  with 
fin  and  shell  fish,  it  had  been,  for  centuries  which  no  man  can 
count,  a  fiivorite  resort  for  the  Indians. 

The  sublimity  and  loveliness  of  the  scenery  pleased  the  eye 
of  the  natives.  Here  they  reared  their  comfortable  cabins,  and 
lined  them  with  furs.  Wood  was  abundant  for  their  wintei 
fires.  There  was  a  great  amount  of  game  ui  the  mountains, 
consisting  of  bean,  raccoons,  foxes,  rabbits,  and  fowls  of  various 
kinds.  The  marshes  and  meadows  were  stocked  with  beaver, 
otter,  and  musquash.  The  sunny  valleys,  walled  in  by  moun- 
tains and  forests,  were  rich  in  verdure,  and  blooming  with 
flowers.  They  often  waved  with  harvests  of  golden  corn.  Over 
the  placid  waters  of  numerous  creeks  and  inlets  and  bays,  the 
buoyant  canoe  of  the  native  could  glide  in  perfect  safety. 
There  were  many  lakelets  open  to  the  sea,  to  which  the  ale- 
wives  in  the  spring  resorted  in  enormous  numbers, V>  deposit 
their  spawn.   It  has  been  .well  said,  — 

"  Mount  Desert  is  remarkable  for  its  si/.o,  its  singular  topography,  its  bold 
and  wild  scenery,  and  still  moro  for  its  wildt-r  and  .stranger  history.  Who- 
ever visiLs  it,  if  he  is  familiar  with  its  earliest  records  and  legends,  will,  as 
he  sits  n{X)ii  some  bold  pinnacle  of  its  mountains,  and  glances  over  its  sea- 
cradled  islands,  its  sun-burnislied  creeks,  its  mountaiu  lakes,  and  its  Alp- 
like ravines,  slinoet  expect  to  see  tiie  savage  emerge  from  some  glen,  or  to 
see,  lying  at  anchor,  the  mde  shallop  of  two  hundred  years  ago ;  or,  stranger 
still,  to  behold  some  wanderer  from  England,  Fi  an  •  ,  or  Spain,  in  the  habil- 
iments of  his  time,  with  steeple  hat,  peaked  beard,  clashed  doublet,  and 
sword  by  his  side,  climbing  the  aea  wall  thrown  up  by  the  ocean,  to  seek  his 
rode  cabin  on  the  shore. "  ^ 

There  is  a  largo  cluster  of  islands  here,  separated  but  by 
nan-QW  channels,  tlio  intricacy  of  whose  waters  it  would  he 

1  History  of  Kew  Eni^cl,  by  OooUOge  and  Mansfield. 
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difficult  to  describe.  These  islands,  Great  Cranberry,  Little 
Cranberry,  Lancaster,  and  Duck,  contain  from  fifty  to  six  hun- 
dred acres  each.  Several  families  now  reside  upon  them.  Be> 
tween  Great  Cranberry  and  Lancaster  Islands  there  is  a  fine 
harbor  called  The  Pool,  which  affords  excellent  anchorage. 
Here,  it  is  supposed,  Messrs.  Biard  and  Massd  located  themselves 
in  the  year  1G09.  The  ruins  of  an  old  settlement  at  this  place 
are  still  visible.^  In  the  solitudes  of  this  profound  wilderness, 
those  self-denying  men  reared  their  lowly  hats,  cuUivated  their 
little  garden,  and,  uncheered  by  the  presence  of  wife  or  child, 
living  upon  Indian  fare,  and  conforming  to  Indian  customs, 
labored  with  untiring  seal  for  five  years,  to  instruct  the  Indians, 
and  to  lead  them  to  the  Lamb  of  Gk>d  which  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world.  These  men  were  Christians.  It  matters  not 
to  what  denomination  ihey  belonged.  By  their  fruits  shall 
ye  know  them." 

The  disastrous  result  of  Popham's  colony  seemed,  for  a  Ume, 
almost  entirely  to  extinguish  the  desire  to  form  settlements  in 
this  psrt  of  the  New  World.  But  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  soon 
recovered  from  the  blow.  Probably  his  investigations  convinced 
him  that  the  fiedlure  was  entirely  owing  to  the  folly  of  the 
colonists,  and  that  Maine  was  a  goodly  land,  yet  destined  to  be 
the  abode'of  wealth  and  culture.  He  wrote,  — 

**  As  to  th«  ooldnMS  of  the  elimats,  I  have  had  too  much  ezperianos  ia 

the  world,  to  be  frightened  with  suoh  a  blast.  Many  great  kingdoms  and 
large  territories  more  nortJierly  seated,  and  by  many  degrees  colder,  are 
plentifuUy  inhabited;  divers  of  thera  being  stored  with  no  better  commodi* 
ties  than  these  parts  afford,  if  like  industry,  art,  and  labor  be  used."  * 

Gorges  purchased  a  ship,  employed  Richard  Vines  as  captain, 
but  souG^ht  in  vain  for  colonists.  The  region  was  now  in  such 
bad  repute  that  none  wished  to  seek  in  it  a  new  home.  There 
was  much  solicitude  in  the  English  court,  lest  the  enterprising 
French  should  plant  their  settlements  along  the  coast,  and 
obtain  the  entire  control  of  the  country.    Their  colony  at  Port 

>  Williamson,  vol.  i.  p.  79.  The  Cranberry  Islands  were  so  called  because 
UuMebentoe  were  10  abnudimt  there.  ]>iiokIdaiidswaniMdvitlitlioee  birds, 
s  Goige^  Kanative,  p.  23. 
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Royal  was  for  a  time  quite  succesaful.  The  colonistB  wm 
canyuig  on  a  very  profitable  trade  with  the  Indians  in  fan, 
and  were  sapplied  by  them  with  an  abundanee  of  oom  and 
Tenison. 

Qoigee  teems  to  have  found  but  little  difficulty  in  hiring 
men  as  sailors,  to  visit  the  coast  for  the  purposes  of  fishing,  and 
purchasing  furs  of  the  natives.  Many  saoh  voyages  were  made 
by  the  agents  of  Gorges  and  others.  Some  of  these  enteiprises 
proved  veiy  saeoessfiil.  These  adventurers,  the  common 
sailors,  were  generally  mde,  nnprinoipled  men,  more  bmtal  hi 
than  the  natives  whom  they  oontemptoonsly  called  savages. 

Monhegan  became  the  prominent  point  for  traffic  on  the 
coast  of  Maine.  At  this  island  the  vessels  first  made  the 
land.  Here  they  cast  anchor,  and  established  their  rendesvous. 
In  the  qnaint  language  of  the  times,  this  was  described  as,— 

'*  The  remarkablest  isle  and  mountains  for  landmarka,  a  round  high  iale, 
with  little  Monas  by  its  side,  betwixt  wi&ioh  is  a  small  harbor,  where  our 
ships  can  lie  at  anchor." 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Abraham  Jennings  claimed  to  have 

purchased  this  island  of  some  Indians.  It  is  not  probable  that 
his  title-deed  would  bear  any  veiy  close  investigation.  He 
was  a  fish-merchant  from  Plymouth,  Eng.,  and  was  in  partner- 
ship with  Abner  Jennings  of  London.    They  had  opened  quite 

a  lucrative  trade  ia  this  coast,  employing  many  vessels 
annually  in  cod-fisheries  and  the  purchase  of  furs.  These  men 
had  stations  on  the  neighboring  mainland  of  Pemaquid,  and 
probably  also  on  some  of  the  islands  which  encircle  and  thus 
create  Boothbay  Harbor. 

These  stations  amounted  merely  to  points  which  they  period- 
ically visited  in  the  summer  months,  to  dry  their  fish,  and  to 
trade  with  the  Indians.  Thus  Monhegan  became  not  only 
the  prominent  landmark  for  voyagers,  but  the  important  depot 
for  all  the  fishing  and  trading  vessels. 

In  the  year  1611  Samuel  Argal,  who  subsequently  became 
governor  of  South  Virginia,  while  on  a  voyage  to  that  colony 
was  driven,  by  a  series  of  gales,  far  away  to  the  north.  Find- 
ing himself  near  the  coast  of  Maine,  he  decided  to  visit  the 
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fishing-grounds  of  Monhegan,  of  which  he  had  heard  much. 
He  first  made  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Penobscot  Bay  :  there 
he  found  a  small  islaad  so  abounding  in  seals  that  he  called  it 
Seal  Rock.  This  name  it  still  retains.  He  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Desert.  We  know  but  little  more  respeoting  this 
Toyage ;  but  the  feuniliaritj  he  thus  gained  with  these  waters 
enabled  him,  three  yean  later,  successfully  to  pTosecute  one  of 
the  most  important  expeditions  of  the  times,  whatever  may  be 
the  verdiet  as  to  its  justifioation.  We  shall  soon  allude  to  this 
enterprise. 

About  the  same  time  CSapt.  Edward  Harlow  was  sent  to- 
explore  Cape  Cod  and  its  sunoundmgs.  He  dureoted  his  oourse 
first  to  Monh^gan,  and  took  shelter  in  its  snug  harbor.  The 
natives  were  now  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  island  in  large 
numbers,  eager  to  traffio  with  the  newly-arrived  ships.  Thia 
man,  without  any  provocation  whatever,  villanously  enticed 
three  Indians  on  board  his  ship,  and  seized  them  as  captives. 
One  of  the  three,  Peckmo,  being  a  very  strong  man,  after  a 
desperate  struggle  broke  away,  and,  plunging  overboard,  swam 
to  tiie  shore. 

Immediately  he  aroused  all  the  Indians  around  to  the  rescue. 

The  valiant  men,  >vith  arrows  alone  for  their  weapons,  put  ofiT 
in  their  canoes  to  rescue  their  friends  thus  treacherously  im- 
prisoned in  the  oak-ribbed  shi}).  Tlieir  heroic  efforts  were,  of 
course,  unavailing.  The  long-boat  of  the  ship  was  floating  at 
its  stern.  The  Indians,  sweeping  the  deck  with  a  shower  of 
arrows,  succeeded  in  cutting  away  the  boat,  and  carrying  it 
ashore.  As  they  knew  that  Harlow  would  make  an  effort  to 
recover  it,  they  filled  it  with  sand,  having  placed  it  in  a  position 
where  with  their  arrows  they  could  defend  it8  approaches. 

Harlow  sent  an  armed  band  on  shore  to  recover  the  boat. 
The  exasperated  natives  fought  witli  desperation.  We  know 
not  how  many  Harlow  succeeded  in  killing  ;  but  wo  are  happy 
to  know  that  the  natives  diove  Harlow  off  without  his  boat. 
In  this  conflict,  so  disgraceful  to  Harlow,  three  of  his  men  were 
sorely  wounded.  The  kidnapper,  however,  carried  off  two  of 
his  captives,  Monopet  and  Peckeuine.  Then,  spreading  his  sails 
for  Cape  Cod,  the  miscreant  repeated  the  crime  there.  Three 
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BiiflfliMiding  Indians,  wlio  liad  oome  from  a  dntanoe  to  the 
aidMmge,  were  lured  te  ascend  his  deck,  with  dfen  of  traffic. 
The  onmspeeting  victims  were  enticed  into  the  cabin,  and  the 
ceken  doon  were  locked  against  them.  Escape  was  iuj  impossi- 
ble as  from  the  stone  and  iron  dungeons  of  the  Tower.  These 
three  unhappy  victims  of  villany  were  called  Sackaweston, 
Coneconum,  and  Epenow. 

All  five  were  carried  to  London.  Harlow  exhibited  Epenow 
as  a  show,  as  if  he  bad  been  a  monkey  or  a  gorilla.  The  Cape 
Cod  Indians  and  the  natives  from  Monhegan,  with  abodes  so 
widely  apart*  could  not  understand  each  other's  language. 
Upon  their  arrival  in  England  they  were  distributed  in  dif- 
ferent places.  S<Hne  of  them  found  Christian  friends  who 
gympathiied  deeply  with  them  in  their  wrongs.  1^  Ferdinando 
Gorges  interesteii  himself  in  their  welfiire.  He  lesoned  Assa- 
eomet,  one  of  the  victims  of  Weymouth*8  perfidy,  who  had  then 
been  seven  years  in  England ;  and  it  would  seem  that  he 
and  Epenow  were  both  taken  under  his  protection.* 

According  to  the  narrative  which  has  descended  to  us, 
Epenow  was  a  very  shrewd  man.  Perceiving  in  what  high 
estimation  gold  was  held  by  the  English,  he  thought,  that,  if  he 
could  make  the  English  believe  that  he  knew  of  a  gold-mine  in 
his  own  country,  he  might  be  employed  to  accompany  a  party 
to  his  native  land*  that  he  might  guide  them  to  the  pretended 
mine.  He  oommunioated  his  plan  to  Assaooqiet.  We  know 
not  why  this  man  had  heen  detained  in  England  so  long,  when 
veaseb  were  every  year  sailing  to  the  North-American  coast. 
Both  of  these  men  agreed  in  their  story  about  the  gold-mine. 
Thus  a  decided  impulse  was  given  to  the  interest  in  the  region 
from  which  they  came.  The  reader  will  bo  interested  in  the 
account  which  Sir  Ferdiuaudu  Gorges  gives  of  Epenow. 

"While  I  was  laboring,  by  what  means  I  might  best  contmue  life  in  my 
Lui^ai&hiug  hojx;s,  there  came  one  Harlow  unto  me,  bringing  with  him  a 
utife  of  the  island  of  Capawick,  a  place  seated  to  the  southward  of  Cape 
Cod,  wliote  name  ma  Epenow.  He  was  a  peraon  of  goodly  stature,  strong 
adwdlproportkiMd.  This  maniras taken  upon  the  main,  by  loioe,  iritb 

1  PkliiM*s  Aanals,  p.  78;  BeUmap's  Biography,  p.  SS& 
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MDM  tweiil|f*iiiiio  oihen,^  bj  a  ahip  of  London,  whSdi  endesnwed  to  mH 
thorn  ■■  dmt  in  Spoln.  But  it  boing  nndentood  tiiot  they  wore  Ameri- 
oana,  and  uifit  for  their  uses,  they  m)uld  not  meddle  with  thom.  Ihii 

Epenow  was  one  of  them  whom  they  refused;  wherein  th^  oipfowod  mm 
worth  than  those  that  brought  them  to  the  market. 

How  Capt.  Harlow  came  to  be  in  possessioa  of  this  savage  I  know 
not ;  but  I  understood  by  others  how  he  had  been  shown  in  London  for  a 
wonder.  It  is  true,  as  I  have  said,  that  he  was  a  goodly  man,  of  a  brave 
aspect,  stout  and  sober  in  his  demeanor,  and  bad  learned  so  much  English 
OS  to  bid  thoio  that  woodorod  it  him,  *  Wdoomo,  wdoooio  I '  " 

In  the  mean  time  the  English  were  watching,  widi  great 
jealousy,  the  advance  of  the  French  colony  at  Port  Royal,  now 

Annapolis.  There  was  a  French  lady  of  deep  religious  feel- 
ing, Madame  de  Guercheville,  who  was  strongly  moved  with 
the  desire  to  send  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  to  these 
benighted  Indians.  She  was  a  lady  of  wealth,  and  of  influence 
at  court.  Having  oljtained  from  Do  MonLs  a  surrender  of  hi* 
royal  patent,  which  it  will  be  remembered  granted  him  the 
whole  territory  called  Acadia,  extending  from  the  fortieth  to 
the  forty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude,  she  had  the  title  of 
this  truly  imperial  territory  confirmed  to  her  by  a  charter  from 
the  French  monarch. 

Thus  this  lady  became  nominally  the  possessor  of  the  whole 
eeaooast,  from  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  to  the  distance  of 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Halifax.  The  region 
extended  indefinitely  into  the  interior.  It  had  no  limits  but  the 
Pacific  Ocean.*  In  the  spring  of  1613  Lady  Guercheville  sent 
her  agent,  M.  Suassaye,  to  take  possession  of  the  land  in  her 
name,  and  to  set  up  her  arms.  He  made  a  visit  to  Port  Roval, 
and  thence  sailed  for  Mount  Desert.  Here  he  landed,  with 
twenty-five  colonists,  and  built  a  small  fort  and  several  log-cabini. 
Tlie  crew  of  the  vessel  whicli  brought  over  this  colony  consisted 
of  thirty-five  men.  Tiiey  all  co-operated  with  great  energy  io 
rearing  the  habitations.  They  planted  a  croest  and  named  the 
place  St.  Saviour. 

1  It  U  supposed  that  GorRes  here  confounds  those  stolen  by  Harlotr  with  those 
•oou  alt«r  seizoti,  wUhequai  villany,  by  Hunt,  m  tlie  region  of  tlie  Sa}?o(1ahock. 

«  Tlift  whoto  of  this  remarkftLle  grant,  or  patent,  will  bo  fouud,  ia  French,  in 
Himzd's  Historical  CoUeetioii,  toL  L  p.  46. 
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It  18  uncertain  whether  this  settlement  was  on  the  eastern  or 
sontbem  portion  of  the  island.  The  lonely  missiouariee,  Biard 
and  Masad,  had  reared  their  huts,  aa  it  will  be  rememberedt 
upon  the  eouthem  shore.  The  intelligence  of  this  movement 
waa  apeedilf  oommunicated  to  the  magistrates  of  the  Virginia 
colony.  They  determined  to  expel  these  F^uohmen,  aa  intrud- 
ers upon  soil  which  the  English  claimed.  Eleven  vessels  were 
equipped,  manned  by  sixty  soldiers,  and  with  an*  armament  of 
fourteen  pieces  of  cannon.  It  was  a  formidable  army  for  such 
an  enterprise,  and  entirely  resistless  by  the  feeble  colony. 

The  Frewstk  were  taken  quite  by  surprise,  as  this  war-fleet 
entered  their  harbor.  Their  cannon  were  not  in  position ;  and 
most  of  the  men  were  abeent,  engaged  in  the  various  industrial 
employments  their  situation  denuwded.  There  were  two  French 
vessels  riding  at  anchor.  They  were  both  taken  without  resist- 
ance. The  English  landed.  In  the  confusion ,  one  of  the 
French  missionaries  was  shot ;  a  few  others  were  wounded.  The 
small  number  who  were  in  the  fort  escaped  through  a  private 
passage,  and  fled  into  the  woods.  The  victors  tore  down  the 
French  cross,  and  erected  another,  upon  which  they  inscribed 
the  name  and  the  arms  of  the  King  of  England.  The  next  day 
all  of  the  French  colonists  came  in,  and  surrendered  themselves 
and  their  stores  to  the  English. 

Terrible  must  have  been  their  disappointment  in  finding  their 
anticipations  thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  blighted.  Capt. 
Argal  allowed  his  jirisoners  their  clioice,  either  to  return  to 
France  in  the  French  vessels,  or  to  go  with  him  and  join  the 
colony  in  Virginia.  Fifteen  decided  to  go  with  him,  including 
one  of  the  missionaries. 

Argal,  thus  victorious,  directed  the  course  of  his  fleet  east- 
ward, and,  having  crossed  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Ciist  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Port  Royal.  Here  again  the  French,  unconscious  of 
any  danger,  were  found  unprepared  for  any  conflict.  They 
were  busily  employed  in  felling  trees,  rearing  buildings,  and 
preparing  the  soil  for  crops.  The  sight  of  eleven  war-vessels 
suddenly  entering  their  harbor  astounded  them.  No  resistance 
was  attempted.  Argal  sent  his  armed  boats  ashore,  applied  the 
torch,  and  in  two  houis  the  whole  fiourishlDg  village  was  in 
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ashes.  The  colonists,  impoverished  and  utterly  ruined,  were 
left  to  starve,  or  to  find  their  way  back  to  France  as  best  they 
€0uld.  Argal  took  a  French  pinnace,  which  was  in  the  harbor, 
and  loading  his  vessels  snih  the  cattle,  the  provisions,  and  such 
other  articles  of  value  an  he  had  rescued  from  the  flamea, 
returned  to  Virginia. 

There  was,  a*  that  time,  no  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. There  seems  to  have  been  no  effort  to  settle  the  disputed 
claims  by  frienlily  conference.  The  only  reason  assigned  for 
these  deeds  of  violence,  conflagration,  and  blood,  was,  that  the 
Fi  ench  were  trespassing  upon  territory  which  England  claimed. 
Many  condemned  the  transaction  as  not  only  inflicting  need- 
lessly great  suffering,  but  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.^ 

The  next  year  (1614)  Captain  Hobson,  in  the  employ  of 
Oorges,  set  sail  in  Jane  for  Cape  Cod.  He  took  with  him 
Epenow  and  AsBacomet,  aa  guides  to  the  gold-mine  of  which 
they  had  spoken.  There  was  a  third  Indian  captive,  who 
accompanied  them,  by  the  name  of  Wanope,  who  died  on  ship- 
board. 

It  would  seem,  from  Gorges*  narrative,  that  Epenow  and 
Assacomet  were  held  as  prisoners.  When  the  ship  arrived  at 
the  harbor  to  which  Epenow  guided  them,  they  were  carefully 
watched,  lest  they  should  make  their  escape.  As  soon  as  the 
anchor  was  di-opped,  the  principal  inhabitants  came  crowding 
•on  board.  Some  of  the  brothers  of  Epenow  were  with  them. 
The  captain  treated  them  all  kindly,  bnt  kept  a  vigilant  eye 
upon  his  captives  that  they  should  ndt  go  on  shore.  In  the 
evening  the  little  fleet  of  canoes  left  the  ship;  the  natives 
promising  to  return  the  next  day,  and  to  bring  articles  for  trade. 
Goi-ges  the  younger,  who  accompanied  this  expedition,  writes,— 

**  But  E^MOow  privately  had  coutraefced  with  his  friends  how  he  might 
wke  his  eac^  without  performing  what  he  had  nndntsken.  Fw  that 
•cause  I  gave  the  captain  strict  charge  to  endeavor,  by  all  means,  to  prevent 

hi »  escape.  And  for  the  more  surity,  I  gave  order  to  h:ive  three  gentlemen, 
of  my  own  kindred,  t<j  he  ever  at  hand  with  him  ;  clothing  him  with  long 
garments  litlj  to  be  laid  hold  of,  ii  occasion  should  re(^uire. 

1  Tliia  snbject  is  quite  fully  di.4cus»ed  in  Prince'H  AnnelB,  Smith's mstorj, 
nap's  Biogmphy,  British  Dominions  in  Korth  America. 
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"  Notwithstanding  all  this,  his  friends  being  all  come  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, with  twenty  canoes,  and  lying  at  a  certain  distance  with  their  bows 
teady,  the  captain  ealb  to  them  to  oome  on  boazd.  But,  they  not  moving, 
he  speaks  to  Bpenowto  eome  vnto  himwhers  he  iras  in  the  foceeastle  of  the 
diip.  Epenow  was  then  in  the  waist  of  the  ship,  between  the  two  gentl»> 
men  that  had  him  in  guard.  Suddenly  he  starts  from  them,  and,  coming 
to  the  captain,  calls  to  his  friends  in  English,  to  oome  on  board.  In  the 
interim  he  slip-s  liimself  overboard. 

"  And  although  he  were  taken  hold  of  by  one  of  the  company,  yet,  being 
a  strong  and  heavy  man,  he  oonld  not  be  stayed.  He  was  no  sooner  in  the 
water,  bnt  the  natives,  his  friends  in  the  boats,  sent  such  a  shower  of 
arrows,  and  came,  withal,  desperatelyso  near  the  ship,  that  they  oarried  him 
away  in  despite  of  all  the  musketeers,  who  were,  for  the  number,  as  good  as 
our  nation  did  afford.  And  thus  were  my  hopes  ol  that  particular  voyage 
made  void  and  frustrate." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  was  an  lieroie  aebievement  of 
the  Indians,  in  rescuing  one  of  tlieir  friends  from  the  kidnap- 
pers. We  learn,  from  otlier  sources,  that  the  rausketeera  killed 
several  of  the  natives,  and  wounded  more.  How  great  their 
lu>s  in  this  action  so  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  English,  we  do 
not  know ;  hut  it  is  distinctly  stated  tliat  Capt.  Hobson  and 
many  of  his  meji  were  wounded.* 

It  is  supposed  that  Cajtoge,  the  native  place  of  Epenow,  wsis 
what  is  now  called  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  that  the  events  here 
recorded  took  place  there.  It  ma}'  be  well  to  state,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  five  years  after  this,  in  lOPJ,  Capt.  Dermer,  in  the 
employ  of  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  visited  this  island.  He  met 
Epenow,  who  could  speak  English,  and  who  rather  triumphantly 
told  him  of  the  manner  of  liis  escape.  Dermer  had  come  on 
shore  with  a  well-armed  boat's  crew.  Epenow  and  his  friends, 
in  some  way,  had  received  the  impression  that  Derroer's  object 
was  again  to  seize  him,and  carry  him  back  to  England.  A  bat- 
tle ensued.  The  captain  was  severely  wounded,  and,  with  his 
crew,  was  driven  back  to  the  ship.  'I'his  was  the  last  conflict 
which  took  place  upon  that  beautiful  island,  between  the  native 
inhabitants  and  the  adventurers  from  the  Old  World.  It  is  said 
that  Squantum,  whom  Weymouth  had  stolen  and  carried  to 
England,  and  who  the  next  year  became  the  fiiend  and  inter* 

1  SBBilh's Kew  Englaad;  Morton's  New  England  Memorial,  pp.  09, 6a 
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preter  of  the  PUgrims  at  Flymoiitli,  was  with  Gapt.  Damiar  on 
this  occasion,  and  saved  his  life.  The  captain  writes,  — 

"  The  Indians  would  have  killed  me,  had  not  SqaaQtom  entreated  hard 

in  my  behalf.  Their  desire  of  revenge  was  occasioned  by  an  Englishman 
who,  ha\'ing  many  of  them  on  board,  made  great  slaughter  of  them  with 
their  murderers  and  small  shot,  when,  as  they  say,  they  offered  no  injury  ou 

Dnk^a  Book    ttelBdiMi  book  iL  w.  •41. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SXPL0SAII0N8  AKD  SBTELEACSNTS. 

John  Smith's  Career  —  Exploring  the  Coast — England  and  France  at  War  — 
Tbe  War  of  the  Natives,  and  the  Plague  —  Zeal  of  Gorges  —  Yiues's  E^pedi- 
tlon — Gonflleting  Clatmi— DamaiiBcotto  and  its  Surronndings — Lerett's 
BzpeditioiB—  Views  of  Matrimony — Saco  —  General  Lawlessness  —  Laconia 
Company  —  Various  Trading  Posts  —  Pemaquid — Tact  of  the  French  —  The 
Sack  of  Bagadttce — bcene  In  the  Kennebec  —  Testimony  ot  Oct.  Bradford. 

PROBABLY  all  our  readers  are  in  some  degree  familiar 
with  the  history  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  whose  life  was 
saved  by  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  the  Indian  chief  Pow- 
hatan. In  the  year  1614  Capt.  Smith  sailed  from  England  for 
the  Sagadahock,  with  two  vessels,  a  ship  and  a  bark.  The 
object  of  his  voyage  was  to  explore  the  country,  and  to  engage 
in  the  whale-fishery,  and  in  traffic  with  the  natives. 

Smith  was  but  thirty-five  years  of  age.  He  had  already 
obtained  much  renown  as  a  traveller.  Six  years  before  this  time, 
he  had  been  president  of  the  colonial  council  of  Virginia.  The 
two  vessels  sailed  from  London  on  the  3d  of  March,  1G14,  car- 
rying but  forty-five  men.  Smith  commanded  the  ship,  and 
Capt.  Thomas  Hunt  the  bark.  The  two  vessels  reached  Mon- 
hegan  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  soon  after  continued  their 
course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec.  Making  this  anchorage 
his  central  station,  he  sent  out  his  boats  in  all  directions,  to  fish 
aod  trade.  In  Penobscot  Bay  one  of  his  boats  came  into  col- 
lision with  the  natives.  We  know  not  what  introduced  the 
strife.  Several  of  tbe  English  were  slaiD,  and  probably  many 
more  of  the  nativee.  The  voyage  pxoyed  profitable.  Capt. 
Smith  aaya, — 
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"  We  got,  for  trifles,  eleven  thousand  beaver,  one  hundred  maitena,  and 
as  many  ottem.  We  took  and  cued  forty  thousand  flsh,  oomed  or  in 
pickle."^ 

Tlie  net  proceeds  of  this  expedition,  to  the  proprietors, 
amounted  to  about  seven  thousand  doHars.  This  was  a  very 
handsome  sum  in  those  days,  when  a  dollar  was  worth  as  much 
as  several  now.  Capt.  Smith  says  that  he  made  these  purchases 
with  mere  "  tiifles*"  It  is  a  suggestive  fact,  that  he  states  that 
his  trifles  **  were  not  much  esteemed  in  the  region  of  the 
Penobscot;  and  the  reason  assigned  was,  that  the  French 
traders  there  paid  the  Indians  much  more  liberal  prices  for 
their  furs. 

The  captain  himself  engaged  in  these  trading  excursions,  in  a 

boat  with  eight  men.  It  was  lovely  summer  weather.  The 
climate  of  the  sea-coast  of  Maine  at  that  season  is  delight- 
ful. The  magnificent  headlands  and  Kden-like  islands  were 
crowned  in  all  their  glory.  I  have  wandered  much  over  this 
world,  but  I  have  seen  no  region  which,  in  picturesque  beauty, 
surpasses  the  it>lands,  bays,  and  promontories  of  Maine,  when 
glowing  with  the  verdure  of  June  and  July. 

Capt.  Smith  visited  along  the  coast,  between  the  Sagadahock 
and  what  is  now  the  southern  pai't  of  Massachusetts,  forty 
Indian  villages.  He  enumerates  twelve  somewhat  distinct 
tribes.  They  all,  however,  differed  but  little  in  language,  cua> 
toms,  and  condition.  The  treachery  of  the  white  men  had 
inspired  them  generally  with  dread.  They  were  in  continual 
fear  of  being  shot  or  kidnapped,  and  consequently  conducted 
the  traffic  with  the  utmost  caution.  On  one  occasion  there  was 
a  skirmish,  in  which  several  of  the  Indians  were  killed. 

In  July,  1G14,  Ca[)t.  Smith  returned  with  his  well-freighted 
ship  to  England.  He  left  the  bark  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
nebec, under  the  command  of  Capt.  Thomas  Hunt.  He  was 
instructed,  as  soon  as  he  had  freighted  his  vessel  with  fish  and 
furs,  to  sail  for  Spain,  and  to  dispose  of  liis  cargo  there.  Hunt 
proved  to  be  a  consummate  villain.  Capt.  Smith  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  worthy  man,  and  to  have  done  every  thing  in  his 

^  DesofptkmofKewBoglaiidbyOaptJolinSiaitli.  London,  MM. 
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power  to  win  and  to  merit  the  ooniSdeDee  of  the  nativet.  He 

writes,  — 

"  One  Tbomaa  Hunt,  the  master  of  this  ship,  when  I  was  gone,  thinking 
to  pievoit  the  Intent  I  bad  to  makn  m  plantation  time,  and  therabj  to  Inep 
tliis  abounding  ooontry  stiU  in  obsewity,  that  only  be  and  aome  few  mer* 
cbantB  might  enj<»y  vliolly  the  beneftti  ol  the  trade  and  profit  of  tbia 
ooan^,  betrajed  four  and  twenty  of  those  poor  savages  aboard  his  ship,  and 
moat  dishonestly  and  inhumanly,  for  their  kind  treatment  of  me  and  sJl  onr 
men,  earned  tbem  with  him  to  Malaga,  and  sold  them." 

These  poor  ereatures  were  caught,  in  small  nombers,  at 
different  points ;  several  of  them  were  taken  on  the  Kennebec. 
They  were  all  sold  in  Spain  for  one  hundred  dollars  each.  Capt. 

Smith,  in  his  history  of  his  adventures,  gave  the  country  the 
name  of  "  New  Ennjland."  It  was  supposed  to  coiiiprelifrid  iho 
whole  resrion  hetwiMMi  the  Hudson  River  and  Newfouiidhuid. 

The  pecuniary  success  of  these  enterprises  to  the  coast  of 
New  England  revived  a  j^eneral  interest  in  the  country.  The 
zeal  of  Gorges  was  roused  anew.  The  next  year  (1615)  he  and 
some  of  his  fi  iends  equipped  two  ships  for  these  shores.  They 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Smith.  lie  took  with 
him  sixteen  colonists,  with  directions  to  establish  a  settlement 
on  some  favorable  point  which  he  might  select. 

But  in  this  sad  world  war  had  again  brolcen  out.  The  mil* 
lions  of  England  and  the  millions  of  France  were  grappling 
each  other.  They  were  killing,  burning,  and  destroying  as 
best  they  could.  Smith  and  his  companions  were  captured  by 
a  French  ship,  and  carried  prisoners  to  France.  The  savages 
were  no  better  than  tlie  Clirisiiuns.  They  also  decided  to 
summon  all  their  energies  to  desuoy  one  another. 

The  Penobscot  Indians  were  arrayed  against  tlie  Kennebec 
Indians.  Of  the  origin  of  this  war  we  know  nothing ;  of 
its  details,  very  little.  The  Indians  had  no  historians.  We 
simply  know  that  murderous  bands  prowled  through  all  the 
forests.  The  hideous  war-whoop  resounded  far  and  wide. 
Tomahawks  gleamed,  barbed  arrows  tore  their  way  through 
quivering  nerves,  villages  blaied,  blood  flowed,  and  women  and 
children  shrieked  beneath  the  war-club.    Now  the  waves  of 
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rnin  and  woe  surged  in  one  direction,  and  again  in  another. 
Everywhere  misery  and  death  held  high  carnivaL 

daagtroiis  to  rooM  tteHoB, 

Deadly  to  cross  the  tiger's  patli ; 
But  the  most  t«rrible  of  terrors 
Is  Dum  himself  in  Us  wUd  wnA." 

This  desolating  war  almost  depopulated  the  realms  of  New 
England.  No  seeds  were  planted ;  no  harvests  were  gathered. 
The  men  could  neither  hunt  or  fish.  All  their  energies  were 
employed  in  attack  or  defence.  Their  families,  driyen  from 
their  blazing  cabins,  wandered  in  wretchedness  through  the 
forests.   Nearly  all  the  warriors,  on  both  sides,  were  slain. 

Famine  and  pestilence,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  followed  the 
ravages  of  human  passion.  A  fearful  plague,  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  recorded  in  history,  swept  over  the  whole  region. 
BCany  tribes  were  quite  annihilated.  This  terrible  scourge 
flapped  its  malarious  wings  from  the  Penobscot  River  to  Narra- 
ganset  Bay.  There  were  not  enough  left  living  to  bury  the 
dead.  For  many  years  their  bones  were  seen  bleaching  around 
the  ruins  of  their  homes.  No  one  knows  what  this  disease  was. 
Many  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  the  small-pox,  since  it  was 
described  as  very  loathsome.  Others  have  believed  it  to  have 
been  something  like  the  yellow  fever,  as  it  was  said  that  the 
lick  and  dead,  in  color,  resembled  saf&on.  ICorton  writes, 
respecting  this  almost  miiaotilotis  destmetion  of  the  Indians,  — 

**  A  iboort  lime  after,  the  hand  of  God  fell  heavily  upon  them,  with  such 
amoarlalsteokatfaat  thqr^iAd  in  heaps.  As  they  lay  in  fbeir  houses,  the 
living,  who  were  aUe  to  shift  ftirUieniselves,  would  run  away,  and  let  them 
die,  and  leave  their  carcasses  abovo  ground  without  burial.  In  places  where 
many  inhabited,  there  hath  been  but  one  left  alive  to  toll  what  became  of 
the  rest ;  the  living  being  not  able  to  bun,'  the  dead.  They  were  left  for 
crows,  vermin,  and  kites  to  prey  upon ;  and  the  bones  and  skulls,  upon  the 
sevtral  plsoes  of  thdr  habitatioBs,  made  tndi  a  spectacle^  after  niy  ooming 
ink)  tboss  parti,  that,  as  I  tntveiled  in  Uiat  fbrasfc,  it  seemed  to  mo  a  new- 
fbnnd  Golgotha."  ^ 

^  Morton's  KewBn^idi  Oenain   Amstexdam,  1837.  (He  oaiao  over  to  (his 

eonnlry  in  1^) 
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It  SO  happened  t'nat  Capt.  Richard  Vines,  with  a  vessel's  crew, 
passed  this  winter  near  Saco.  He  had  heen  bred  a  ph^'-gieian, 
and  was  in  command  of  one  of  Gorges'  trading  vessels.  It  is 
sintjular,  that,  while  the  natives  were  dying  all  around  him,  bin 
ship  s  company  enjoyed  perfect  health. 

Tboqgh  the  BOttaBlj,''  GocgM  writes,  **  wm  fhe  greaM  tint  vnt 
happened  wHIiin  the  memoxy  of  nun,  yet  not  one  of  them  ever  felt  their 
head  to  aehe,  eo  long    tb^y  etaid  then."  ^ 

Capt.  Vines  named  the  place  Winter  Harbor.  He  had  been 
directed  by  Gorges  to  pass  the  winter  there,  that  he  might 
report  respecting  the  climate.  Gorges  had  no  faith  in  the 
gloomy  accounts  of  Pophara's  colonists,  who  represented  Maine 
as  unfit  for  human  habitation.  It  is  manifest  that  Vines  was 
well  pleased  with  both  the  country  and  the  climate,  for  he  sub- 
aeqaenUy  took  up  his  residence  there.  His  dwelling  was  reared 
upon  a  beautiful  location  on  the  weet  side  of  Saco  River,  in 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Biddeford. 

In  the  year  1620  the  Pilgrims  from  England  landed  upon 
Plymouth  Rock,  and  commenced  their  colony,  now  world* 
renowned,  and  whose  fame  can  never  die.  That  same  year 
seven  English  ships  made  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Maine,  for  fish 
and  fuis.  The  limits  of  the  territory  granted  to  the  Plymouth 
company  by  the  crown  had  not  been  very  clearly  defined. 
Through  the  influence  of  Gt>rge8,  a  new  patent  was  obtained, 
increasing  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  company. 

The  new  charter  was  issued  Nov.  1G20.  Forty  noblemen, 
knights,  and  gentlemen  constituted  its  corporate  members. 
The  territory  conferred  upon  them  consisted  of  the  whole  sea- 
coast  extending  from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-eighth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  running  back  from  sea  to  sea,"  that  is, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shores.  Thus  their  domain 
extended,  according  to  this  grant,  from  the  latitude  of  Philadel- 
phia to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  swept  across  the 
whole  bieadth  of  the  continent,  about  three  thousand  miles.^ 

1  ▲uMiloaMBlidtotheUfe.byFeid.Ooiges.Esq.  4tOL  Loodoo,  UOD. 
*  Hubbaid'e  BIrtocj  of  New  Knglend,  p.  oao;  'VniliimBoii'B  Wa/boxj  of  MilMb 
ToLLpw22L 
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The  breadth  of  the  oontment  was,  howeTer«  at  that  time, 
entirely  unknown. 

It  was  well  known  that  France  laid  claim  to  a  large  portion 
of  this  territory,  and  had  many  flooriahing  trading  posts  within 
its  limits.  Perhaps  on  this  aoooant  it  was  stipulated  that  no 
Catholic  should  be  permitted  to  settle  here.  The  company  had 
the  exclusive  riglit  to  trade  and  to  the  fishery  within  these  ter- 
ritorial limits,  and  the  power  to  expel  all  intruders.' 

About  twenty  miles  north-west  from  Monliegan,  on  the  main, 
there  is  a  short  but  broad  and  deep  river,  almost  an  ann  of  the 
sea,  called  the  Damariscotta.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ships 
for  a  distance  of  about  twelve  mQes.  A  little  south-west  from 
the  mouth  of  this  river,  there  is  a  group  of  five  or  six  small 
islands,  which  have  become  quite  noted  in  history,  called  the 
Damarisooye  Islands.  One  of  these.  Fisherman's  Island,  contains 
about  seventy  acres.  There  was  a  very  good  harbor  here,  and 
it  was  considered  an  important  rendezvous  in  conducting  the 
fisheries.  About  a  mile  south  there  is  a  larger  island,  called 
Wood  or  Damaiiscove  Proper.  It  is  two  miles  long,  and  half  a 
mile  wide. 

During  the  year  1G22  thirty  English  vessels,  engaged  in 
fishery  and  the  fur-trade,  cast  anchor  at  the  Damariscove 
Islands.  One  of  these  vessels,  "  The  Swallow,"  sent  its  shallop 
to  visit  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  Gov.  Winslow  also  repaired 
to  the  island  to  obtain  supplies  for  his  famishing  colonists.  He 
wrote, — 

"I  found  kind  entertainment  and  good  respect,  with  a  willingness  to 
8up))Iy  our  wants,  which  was  done  80  far  as  was  able,  and  would  not  take 
any  bills  for  the  same,  but  did  what  they  could  freely."  ' 

This  region  was,  at  that  time,  far  more  conspicuous  and  impor- 
tant than  Plymouth,  in  its  silence  and  solitude,  with  its  feeble 
and  apparently  perishing  colony.  During  the  summer  months 
quite  a  fleet  of  vessels  rode  at  anchor  in  its  waters.  Well- 
manned  boats  were  gliding  in  all  directions  among  the  islands 
and  along  the  shores.   Notwithstanding  the  great  depopulation 

A  Bdlmap's  HUtorjr  of  K«w  HMnpahtra.     *  Young's  GIuoiiIbIm,  pb  908. 
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of  the  country  by  the  ph\gue,  there  were  the  remnants  of  many 
tribes  left.  From  tlie  borders  of  Canada,  and  from  scores  of 
miles  in  the  west,  they  came,  eager  to  exchange  their  furs  fur 
the  hatcliets,  knives,  and  iron  kettles  of  the  strangers. 

The  account  which  Winslow  gives,  certainly  indicates  that 
there  was  an  enterprising  and  tlirifty  population  gatluned  here. 
Their  log-cabins  were  scattered  around  upon  the  islands  and 
the  shores  of  the  maiidand.  They  were,  however,  all  mere 
adventurers,  coming  and  going,  with  no  attempt  at  a  permanent 
settlement.  Wlien  the  storms  of  winter  began  to  sweep  those 
bleak  cliffs,  they  had  all  disappeared  with  the  robins  uud  the 
swallows. 

At  the  south-western  extremity  of  Damariscovc  Island,  tliere 
is  a  deep,  sheltered  inlet,  which  is  entered  by  a  narrow  cliannel, 
boujjded  by  precipitous  rocks.  This  itilet  aflforde<l  an  a<1mirable 
harbor  for  fishing-vessels.  It  is  said  that,  on  the  soutli-eastern 
slope  of  the  island,  there  may  still  be  found  tlie  remains  of  for- 
tifications which  were  reared  in  those  days.  There  were  at  tins 
time  two  prominent  points,  where  these  trading  and  fishing  ves- 
sels rendezvoused,  and  from  winch  they  pushed  out  in  their 
various  excursions.  Tliese  were  the  region  around  Monhegan, 
wiiich  included  Pema([ui(l  an<l  tlie  Damariscove  Islujids ;  and 
next  in  inj[)ortancc  came  the  mouth  of  tlie  Sagadahock. 

In  the  year  1G23  Capt.  Levett  sailed  along  the  coast  in  search 
of  a  place  to  establish  a  colony.  He  landed  at  Pemaquid. 
There  he  met  an  Indian  chief,  one  of  the  lords  of  Pemaquid, 
by  the  name  of  Samoset.  The  intelligent  reader  will  remember 
that  this  man  is  renowned  in  the  ann.ds  of  the  Plymouth  Colony. 
He  had  been  stolen  by  the  kidnajipers,  ami  carried  to  England. 
Thus  he  had  been  saved  from  the  ravages  of  war  and  from  the 
plague.  In  England  he  met  with  Christian  friends,  who  treated 
him  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  finally  restored  him  to  his 
country.  In  gratitude  he  became  the  warm  friend  of  the  Eng- 
lish colc)nists. 

But  a  few  miles  west  of  Damaiiscotta  River  there  is  Sheep- 
scot  River,  with  ba3s  and  inlets,  sprinkled  with  islands.  The 
whole  region  presents  an  asj)ect  of  wonderful  })ictures(iue 
beauty.  It  is  doubtless  destined,  in  the  future  history  of  this 
country,  to  attain  great  celebrity.  The  whole  sea-coast,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  capes  of  Florida,  can 
present  no  scenery  to  rival  it. 
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Capt.  Levett  carefully  explorad  thU  region.  There  were,  at 
that  time,  nine  ships  anchored  near  together  iu  these  waters, 
engaged  in  fishing.  He  remained  there  four  days,  and  was 
Tisited  by  many  of  the  natives  with  their  wives  and  children. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Coke  had  established  what  we  should 
cull  a  c(jmiu y  store,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  coves.  Here  he 
carried  on  a  brisk  trade  with  the  sailors  and  the  natives. 
Several  of  the  chiefs  gathered  about  Capt.  Levett;  and  he  dealt 
so  honorably  with  them  as  to  win  their  full  confidence. 

Several  of  these  chiefs  brought  some  very  rich  beaver  robes 
for  sale.  The  sailors  stole  them.  Lievett  made  every  possible 
effort  to  detect  the  thieves,  and  recover  the  goods.  He  ran- 
saoked  the  cabins  and  the  chests,  but  all  in  vain.  The  good- 
natnred  chiefs  bore  their  disappointment  with  great  equanimity. 
Convinced  that  the  captain  had  done  all  that  could  be  desired 
to  recover  the  stolen  furs,  they  tried  to  comfort  him,  saying, 
''Well,  you  cannot  find  them.  The  rogues  have  carried  (hem 
off  into  the  woods,  and  hid  them.** 

They  were  so  much  pleased  with  Capt.  Levett  that  they 
urged  him  to  remain  and  settle  in  their  country.  The  follow- 
ing cliaracteristic  dialogue  took  place,  as  given  in  intelligible 
English.   Three  or  four  of  the  chiefs  came  to  him  and  said,— 

"  Why  will  yon  go  iMck  to  your  oirn  ooaatry  f  Why  can  yoa  not  renuifn 
with  us?" 

"My  wife/'  Capt.  Levett  said,  *'will  not  come  here  unless  I  go  baok  to 
fetch  her." 

**The  dogs  take  yoar  wife  I**  they  exclaimed.  If  she  will  not  obey  your 
message,  and  come,  give  her  a  good  beating." 
"  But  God«**  Capt  Levett  replied,  "  would  be  displeased  with  me  were  I  to 

do  that." 

"Then."  saidthov.  "  loavc her aloue,  and  talco another  wifo  here." 

"If  you  will  remain,"  one  of  them  continued,  "your  son  and  mine  shall  be 
brothers,  and  there  shall  be  friendship  between  us  until  Death  comes  to  tako 
US  to  his  wigwam."! 

Levett  coasted  slowly  along  the  shore  until  he  oame  to  a 

small  Indian  settlement  then  called  Quack,  now  York.^  It  would 

*  T>?vetr8  Voyagi>.  Maine  Hht.  .Soo.,  vol.  ii.  p  8*;. 
-This  is  an  (Mror.  Tht^  place  called  Quack  was  not  tlio  ])rcst'nt  York,  but 
what  is  now  Toi  tland  harbor.  Levett  had  a  grant  of  a  tract  of  iand  here, 
and  on  one  of  the  four  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  now  known  as 
Oushings,  Peaks,  House,  and  Diamond  (formerly  called  Hog)  islands,  built 
a  house —file  fli-st  built  by  a  white  man  within  t  he  present  limits  of  Portland. 
Levett  proposed  to  call  his  settlement  York,  wIumico  arose  the  error  noted. 
He  returned  to  Enj^land  with  the  purpose  of  brin<;iiv4  over  a  colony,  but 
never  returaed,  and  tlie  exact  site  of  his  liuusc  is  not  now  known. — Elwkll. 
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seem  that  he  had  inspired  the  natives  with  so  much  confidence 
in  him  that  they  had  no  fears  of  being  kidnapped.  He  writes, — 

**Tbs  iMzt  dsj  the  wind  osom  UXt\  sad  I  Mllad  for  Qnaok  with  tho  Uag, 
^BflflOtSBd  piinos,  bow  and  arrows,  dog  sad  Utten,  ia  mj  boat  His  aoUa 
attsndsnts  rowed  by  ns  ia  their  oaaoee." 

Maoh  as  Levett  was  pleased  with  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
the  region  about  Pemaquid,  he  did  not  deem  it  a  suitable  loca- 
tion for  the  estabUshment  of  a  colony.   The  soil  was  evidently 

not  fertile  ;  and  the  forests,  composed  mainly  of  evergreen  trees, 
did  not  ulTonl  suitable  timber  tor  siiip-building. 

It  is  said,  that,  during  the  year  liiehard  Vines  and  others 

commenced  a  permanent  settlement  at  Saeo.  John  Oldham,  a 
gentleman  of  property  and  high  position,  took  up  his  residence 
there  with  bis  servants.  During  the  next  six  years  he  trans- 
ported many  colonists  to  that  phice  at  his  own  expense.' 

It  is  probable,  tliat,  during  the  year  1623,  individuals  com- 
menced a  permanent  residence  upon  Arrowsic  Island,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Sagadahoc,  and  upon  the  mainland,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  river  at  Sheepscot,  at  Damariscotta,  at  Pemaquid,  and  at 
St.  George*s  River.*  Seven  years  after  this,  it  was  reported  that 
eighty  four  families,  besides  fishermen,  were  residing  along  the 
coast  ill  this  region. 

These  men  were  generally  reckless  advejiturers.  Some  were 
runaway  seamen,  some  fugitives  from  justice,  and  some  those 
vagrants  of  civilization,  who,  by  a  strange  instinct,  seek  seclu- 
sion from  all  civil  and  religious  restraints.  The  state  of  society 
was  distinguished  for  its  lawlessness.  Every  man  followed  his 
own  impulses  unchecked.  The  grossest  immoralities  prevailed. 
The  Indians  were  cheated  and  outraged  in  every  way  to  whioh 
avarice,  appetite,  or  passion  could  incite  depraved  hearts. 
There  was  no  sabbath  here ;  no  clergy  to  proclaim  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  with  its  alluring  promises  and  its  fearful  retribu- 
tions.  Some  royal  commissioners  were  sent  out  to  investigate 
affairs.  Their  report  was  appalling.  This  led  the  Plymouth 
Company  to  adopt  vigorous  meaijurea  to  reduce  society  to  some 
condition  of  law  and  order. 

Three  gentlemen  were  sent  over, —  Robert  Gorges  as  governor, 
Francis  West  as  admiral,  and  Rev.  William  Merrill,  invested 
with  authority  to  manage  public  affairs.  Their  power  seems 
quite  absolute.   They  were  instructed  '*  to  do  what  they  should 

iBolUvMi,  p.  ne.  <  Wllllaouon,  vol.  i.  p.  228. 
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thiok  just  and  fit  in  all  cases,  capital,  criniiDal,  civil,  and  mil- 
itary." Rev.  William  Merrill,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  was 
commissioned  to  endeavor  to  establish  the  institutions  of  religion 
among  this  rude  people,  who  were  more  difficult  to  be  influenced 
than  the  Indians.  Mr.  Menill  met  with  such  a  reception, 
that  he  soon  ahanduned  the  effort  as  hopeless,  and  returned  to 
England  in  disgust. 

It  was  probably  during  this  year  that  Sir  Ferdinandu  Gorges 
established  a  colony  on  his  own  account,  at  the  mouth  of  York 
River,  wliich  was  then  called  Agiimenticus.  He  purchased 
twenty-four  thousand  acres  of  land,  one-half  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  and  sent  out  a  company  of  roechanios  and  farmers, 
with  oxen  and  all  needful  tools.  The  management  of  the 
colony  was  intrusted  to  his  grandson,  Ferdinando  Grorges,  a 
yonng  man  of  rank  and  superior  abilities,  and  to  another  youn^ 
man.  Col.  Norton,  whose  achievements  had  already  won  for 
him  considerable  renown.  The  settlement  was  commenced  oq 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  near  the  sea.' 

It  was  just  before  this,  that  what  was  called  the  Company  of 
Laconia  was  oiganized.  The  Plymouth  Company  made  a  grant 
to  Gorges,  Mason,  and  a  number  of  others,  who  were  wealthy 
British  merchants,  of  the  whole  territory  between  the  Kenne- 
bec and  the  Merrimack  Rivers.  The  region  was  called  Laco- 
nia.* The  wealthy  proprietors  gave  a  very  glowing  description 
of  this  country.  It  was  in  their  view  an  earthly  paradise.  The 
climate,  midway  between  tropic  beat  and  arctic  ice,  was  perfect. 
The  soil  was  fertile,  rewarding  the  slight  labor  of  the  husband- 
man  with  abundant  harvest.  The  forests  were  magnificent, 
furnishing  the  best  ship-timber  in  the  world,  and  were  filled 
with  game.  The  bays  and  rivers  swarmed  with  fish  of  every 
variety,  including  an  abundance  of  the  roost  delicious  of  all 

1  Belknftp'a  Biog.,  vol.  U.  p.  888. 
*Ilsoent  investigations  show  tliat  the  territory  between  the  Merrimack  and 
the  Kennebec  Rivers,  pranted  to  Mason  and  Gorges  in  1622,  was  not  that 
known  as  Laconia.  The  latter,  secured  to  Mason  and  Gorges  by  patent  at 
a  later  date  (1^),  was  a  province  bordering  on  Lake  Champlain  and  extrod- 
inghalf-way  to  Lake  Ontario  on  the  weit,  and  northward  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence River.  It  was  believe'l  by  f'.orfros  and  Mason  thnt  I^akc  Champlain 
was  only  about  a  day's  march  from  the  coast,  and  a  company  was  formed  to 
develop  the  anticipated  trade;  but  their  agents  were  never  able  to  find  the 
ptovinoe,  and  In  1(184,  sftor  Incaning  heavy  loMSS,  the  oompsay  was  dis- 
selv«d.— ELwauL 
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fishes,  the  trout  and  the  salmon.  The  atmosphere  was  invigor- 
'  ating  and  healthy  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  skies  outrivalled 
in  splendor  the  far-famed  skies  of  Italy.  It  is  not  strange  that 
such  representations,  spread  broadcast  over  the  land,  should 
greatly  have  revived  tlie  zeal  for  emigration.* 

Settloraents  began  rapidly  to  increase  along  the  coast,  and  to 
spread  inland.  The  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  established  a  trad- 
ing house  on  the  Penobscot,  and  another  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sagadahoc  near  the  site  of  Popham's  settlement.  They  se- 
cured land  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  seemed  then  to  be 
called  both  Kennebec  and  Sagadahoc.  A  few  miles  up  the 
river  they  established  a  post,  where  they  kept  a  store  of  corn 
and  merchandise  in  deposit.  Quite  a  lucrative  trade  was  car- 
ried on  with  the  natives  for  furs.  The  celebrated  "  wampum  " 
was  introduced  as  the  representative  of  money,  or  the  currency 
medium.  This  consisted  of  belts,  very  gorgeously  embroidered 
with  blue  and  white  shells.  Subseq[uently  briiliantlj  colored 
beads  were  substituted  for  shells.^ 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  with  precision  the  dates 
of  operations,  thus  gradual  in  their  inception  and  growth.  It 
\v;i«  probably  in  the  year  1628  that  these  movements  were 
vigorously  commenced  upon  the  Kennebec* 

At  this  time  Pemaquid  was  probably  the  most  busy  spot  upon 
the  New  England  coast.  Two  British  merchants  had  purchased 
it,  on  condition  that  they  would,  at  their  own  cost,  transport 
colonists  there,  and  establish  a  settlement.  A  court  was  ere 
long  established.  Thus  Pemaquid  became  the  centre  both  of 
law  and  trade.  It  is  said  that  it  was  then  a  more  important 
port  than  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada.  Its  population  was 
estimated  at  five  hundred  souls.* 

The  situation  of  Pemaquid,  which  was  the  most  eligible 
mainland  site  near  Monhegan,  was  very  alluring.    The  harbor 

1  Hubbard's  Keir  England,  p.  616;  Belkm^t's  Biography,  voL  L  p.  386;  WU« 
liam.son'a  Maine,  vol.  I.  p.  '-"if). 

3  Young's  Chronicles,  p.  14;  Sewall's  Ancient  Dominions,  p.  113. 

*  It  b  not  certain  whether  this  trading-house  was  at  the  mouth  of  ttatt  KMUja- 
bte  or  fam  abov*  M«EijniMttBg  Bay.  Sea  Pkinoa^a  duonologloal  Htotoy  ol 
Kew  England,  p.  109. 

*  Ibornton's  FemaqiUd,  p.  69. 
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was  a  Bmall  oifoular  baain,  formed  the  gently  flowing  river, 
before  its  watera  entered  the  ocean  through  a  channel  but  a 
hundred  and  fif^  foet  wide.   This  bay  was  many  fathoms  deep. 

It  was  encircled  on  the  west  by  rocky  eminenees,  with  a  dump 

of  trees  upon  the  extreme  outmost  point.  This  point  was  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town  and  harbor  of  Pemaquid.  Mr.  Sewall 
writes,  — 

**  Ths  pwihiimla  has  ^ridently,  sft  soiiib  period,  been  entirely  oimmmd* 
lated  witfi  water,  and  thus  separated  from  the  main,  with  which  it  was  prob- 
ably connected  by  an  artificial  way.  It  has  also  been  walled  in.  The 
outline  of  its  defences  can  still  be  traced.  Its  streets  were  paved  with  peb- 
ble-stones, and  many  of  its  buildinG:s  were  of  like  material.  The  principal 
street,  passing  longitudinally  between  the  extrnnes  of  this  peninsula  north 
and  south,  was  paved,  and  is  still  to  be  traced,  though  nearly  overgrown  with 
grass  or  oovered  with  earth.  The  outlines  of  the  fort,  and  the  position  of 
its  tower,  In  the  south-westerly  eztareme  of  the  penfasnle,  and  Immediately 
fhnitiiig  the  harbor's  emtranoe,  are,  In  distinet  detail,  traceable  In  eveiy 
mm  and  square,  amid  Tnonldering  lime  and  rook,  the  fragments  of  its 
masonry."  > 

It  is  indeed  an  interesting  locality,  not  only  from  its  rugged 
and  picturesque  scenery,  where  the  ocean,  broken  into  lakelets, 
and  where  islands  and  headlands,  add  charms  to  the  view,  but 
fxGm  the  historic  ^sociations  which  meet  the  visitant  at  almost 
every  footstep.  The  writer,  with  a  party  of  gentlemen  inter- 
ested in  antiquarian  research,  visited,  a  few  years  ago,  this 
locality,  by  fai  the  most  memorable  upon  the  coast  of  Maine. 
A  luxuriant  mowing^fleld  now  covers  the  groand*  where,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yean  ago,  the  hamlets  stood,  in  whose  streets 
the  moccaslned  Indian  and  the  European  adventurer  met  in 
eager  traffic.  There  is  a  small  space  enclosed  where  the  ashes 
of  the  dead  repose. 

"Life's  labor  done,  securely  laid 
la  this  their  last  retreat, 
Unheeded  o'er  thefar  aUent  dost 
The  storms  oC  Ufe  ihaU  beat" 

With  eloquence  Mr.  Sewall  writes  of  this  region,  now  so 

silent  and  solitary  :  — 

About  this  devoted  spot,  armies  have  gathered  like  eagles  to  the  earcara, 
and  the  din  of  war,  in  all  its  aoonmnlated  honors  of  blood  and  eamage,  has 

1  Ancient  Dominions  of  Malne^  p.  UBL 
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raged.  The  ships  of  contending  nations  have  tinged  its  waters  with  human 
gore,  and  poured  their  iron  hail  in  destructive  broadsides  upon  its  fortified 
places,  till  the  ruthless  storm  has  swept  its  streets,  and  crushed  out  at  once 
the  life  and  enerpy  of  its  lit  feuders.  Here  the  red  man  with  a  howl  of  tlcfi- 
anoe,  and  the  white  man  with  tlie  subdued  voice  of  prayer,  have  bitten  the 
daft  together,  amid  the  shrieks  of  forlorn  women  and  helpless  children.*' 

This  region  having  passed  into  the  proprietoiship  of  Brit> 
ish  merohantB,  rapidly  increased  in  population;  and  a  better 
daas  began  to  appear  than  tlie  mde  sailoia  of  former  years. 
Mechanics  and  farmers  came.  The  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  were 
gaining  strength,  and  their  fielda  were  waving  with  com.  A 
brisk  trade  was  opened  between  Plymouth  and  Pemaquid,  shal- 
lop-loads of  corn  being  exchanged  for  furs. 

There  was  peace  between  the  settlers  and  the  natives.  Still 
there  was  no  cordial  friendship.  With  the  French  in  Canada  it 
was  difterent.  Tliey  lived,  in  general,  with  the  natives,  affec- 
tionately as  brothers.  They  sold  powder  and  fire-arms  to  the 
Indiana  as  freely  as  any  other  articles.  They  travelled  among 
them  as  confidingly  as  they  would  have  journeyed  through  the 
provinces  of  France.  But  the  English  did  not  dare  to  trust 
the  natives  with  pistols  and  muskets.  They  seldom  ventured 
any  distance  from  their  fortresses  unarmed.  Even  a  royal 
proclamation  was  issued,  forbidding  the  sale  of  fire-arms  to  the 
natives.* 

Any  attempt  to  describe  the  various  grants  at  this  time,  made 

to  individuals  and  companies,  would  but  weary  the  reader.  The 
Saco  settlement  was  prosperous,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being 
highly  orderly.  In  the  year  IGuO  a  patent  was  obtained  grant- 
ing a  territory  called  Lygonia.  It  is  said  to  have  extended  from 
Kennebunk  on  the  west,  to  Harpswell  on  the  east.  Three  Lon- 
don gentlemen  were  the  proprietors.  To  encourage  emigration, 
they  published  very  glowing  accounts  of  the  region.  In  scene- 
ry, climate,  soil,  timber,  fish,  and  game,  it  was  every  thing  that 
was  desirable.  Thus  influenced,  a  company  of  emigrants  landed 
in  Casoo  Bay,  at  some  point  now  not  with  certainty  ascer- 
tained.* They  remained  but  a  year,  when,  dissatisfied  with  the 
country,  they  scattered  and  disappeared. 

- »  Williamson,  voL  L  p.  234. 
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About  the  same  time  another  patent  waa  iaaned,  whidi  aubae- 
qnetitly  attained  much  note  aa  the  Waldo  Patent.  It  covered 
«  region  of  thirty  square  miles,  and  extended  from  the  Muacon- 
gus  to  the  Penobscot.   Its  principal  object  was  to  confer  the 

right  of  exclusive  trade  with  the  Indians.*  The  various  patents, 
granted  by  the  Plymouth  Council,  extended  along  the  whole  sea- 
board, from  the  Piscataqua  to  the  Penobscot,  excepting  the  small 
region  between  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  and  Damariscotta. 

The  territory  of  Sagadahoc,  extending  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Kennebec  to  Damariscotta,  was  about  fifteen  miles  in  width. 
All  along  the  coast,  emigrants  were  graduallj  pushing  their  way 
back  into  the  country.  There  was  a  region  called  Sheepscot 
Farms,^*  where  fifty  fsmilies  were  gathered.  In  what  is  now 
called  Boothbay  and  in  Woolwich,  many  fishermen  had  reared 
their  huts.  Various  incidents'  of  minor  importance  must  be 
omitted  in  a  narrative  covering  so  much  space  as  is  included  in 
this  histofy.  One  event  occurring  at  tins  tame  merits  especial 
notice. 

A  trading  port  had  been  established  on  the  Penobscot  at  a 
point  called  Bagaduce,  now  Castine.^  A  very  lucrative  trade 
was  carried  on  with  the  Indians,  mainly  in  fui*s.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  proprietorship  of 
this  region,  it  being  claimed  alike  by  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish. A  small  French  vessel  entered  the  bay,  and,  finding  the 
port  defenceless,  plundered  it  of  all  its  furSt  which  were  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  two  thousand  dollars.  Gov.  Bradford, 
of  Plymouth  Colony,  gives  th^  following  description  of  this 
event ; — 

It  was  in  this  manner:  the  master  of  the  hoiLse,  and  part  of  the  com- 
pany with  liim,  were  come  with  their  vessel  to  the  westward,  to  fetch  a 
supply  of  goods,  which  was  brought  over  for  them.  In  the  mean  time  comes 
a  small  French  ship  into  the  harbor,  and  amongst  the  company  was  a  false 
Soot  They  pretended  that  they  were  newly  come  from  the  sea,  aad  knew 
not  where  th^  were,  and  that  their  veseel  was  very  leaky,  and  desired  that 
they  might  haul  her  ashore,  and  stop  her  leaks;  and  many  freneh  oompli* 
mente  they  need,  and  eongA  they  made. 

»  WilliamsoD,  vol  il.  p.  343. 

>  Some  spell  this  Biffuyduce,  deriving  the  name  from  a  Fzenchman  who  onoe 
lealdedtlwm. 
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In  the  end,  seeing  but  three  or  four  simple  men  that  were  servants,  and 
l»y  this  Scotchman  understand iiicf  that  the  miister  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany were  tjone  from  hom*^,  they  iVll  of  commending  their  guns  and  muskets 
that  lay  n{Kin  racks  by  tho  wall-side.  They  tx)k  them  down  to  look  at 
them,  asking  if  they  were  charged.  And,  when  they  were  possessed  of  them, 
one  presents  a  piece  ready  charged  agftinst  the  servants,  and  another  a  pis* 
tol,  and  Ud  them  not  stir,  bnt  quietly  deliver  up  their  goods.  They  eanied 
some  of  the  men  aboavd,  and  made  the  otheta  help  to  cany  away  the  goods. 
And,  when  th^  had  taken  what  they  pleased,  they  set  them  at  liberty,  and 
went  their  way  with  this  mockery,  bidding  them  tell  their  master,  when  he 
came,  that  some  o£  the  Isle  oi  Bye  gentlemsn  had  been  there." 

It  would  seem  that  such  acts  of  piracy  were  not  infrequent 
in  those  lawless  days.  A  miscreant,  by  the  name  of  Dixy  Bull, 
gathered  a  piratic  gang,  and,  raising  the  black  flag,  ravaged  the 
coast  of  Maine,  capturing  several  yessels,  and  plundering  the 
unprotected  plantations.  The  freebooters  attacked  Pemaquid. 
Though  one  of  theptng  was  shot  from  the  palisades,  still  they 
succeeded  in  rifling  the  port. 

For  ieveral  months  Bull  continued  his  ravages  along  the  east- 
ern coast.  Four  vessels,  with  forty  armed  men,  were  sent  out 
in  search  of  liiin.  I^ull,  thus  pursued,  fled  from  those  waters, 
and  continued  his  piracies  farther  south.  At  lengtli  his  gang 
dispersed,  and  he  returned  to  Enij^larxl  quite  enriched.  But 
there  he  was  arrested,  tried,  and  executed.* 

Another  very  serious  difficult yoccurred  this  year,  on  the  Ken- 
nebec River,  between  the    Phiutation  of  Piscataqua  "  and  the 

Plymouth  Colony."  This  latter  colony  claimed  the  Kennebec 
River,  and  the  exclusive  right  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  for  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  on  each  side.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
Hooking,  or  as  some  spell  it  Hoskins,  from  Piscataqua,  entered 
the  Kennebec  with  a  boatload  of  goods  to  exchange  for  furs. 
Sailing  directly  by  the  two  trading  ports  of  the  Plymouth  peo- 
ple, one  of  which  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  near  the 
ancient  Pophani  fort,  and  the  other,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
probably  just  above  Merryraeeting  Hay,  he  ascended  the  river 
to  Cushnoo,  or  Gushenoc,  as  it  is  sometimes  spelled.^   This  was 

I  Wflliamton,  toL  L  p.  202;  Azudent  Dominions,  p.  118;  Varney's  fitotory  of 
lCafaieb9.ai 
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where  Augusta  now  stands.  The  unportanoe  of  the  trade  of 
this  region  may  be  inferred,  from  the  ftct  that  forty  hogsheads 
of  beaver-flldns  were  taken  from  the  liTer  during  this  year. 
There  is  some  disorepancy  in  the  details  whioh  aie  given  of  this 
transaction,  but  none  whateyer  in  the  general  fiMts*  A  boat 
with  armed  men  was  sent  up  the  river,  to  ezpostuUte  with 
Hooking  upon  his  illegal  act.  We  cannot  give  the  result  more 
accurately  than  in  the  language  of  Got.  Bradford :  — > 

But  all  in  vain.  Ho  could  ^vt  nothini:^-  of  him  but  ill  words.  So  he 
considered,  that  now  waa  ths  aeasoa  for  trade  to  come  dowu,  and  that,  if  he 
should  suffer  Hocking  to  take  it  from  tiMm*  all  thdr  fonner  charge  would 
be  kwt,  and  they  had  hotter  throw  all  up^  8oooiieiiltfaigivithhismen,who 
were  willing  thereto,  he  resolved  to  put  him  from  his  anchors,  and  let  him 
drift  flown  the  river  with  the  stream;  but  commanded  the  men,  that  taone 
should  shoot  a  shot  upon  any  occasion,  except  he  commanded  them. 

"  He  spoke  to  him  again,  but  all  iu  vain.  Then  he  sent  a  couple  in  a 
canoe  to  cut  his  cable,  the  which  one  of  them  performs.  But  Hocking  takes 
up  a  piece  whidi  he  had  laid  ready,  and,  aa  the  bark  sheered  hy  the  eanoe, 
he  ahot  him  close  imder  her  side,  in  the  head,  so  that  he  fell  down  dead 
instantly.  One  of  his  fellows,  who  loved  him  well,  could  nol  hold,  but  with 
a  muaket  shot  Hooking,  who  feu  down  dead,  and  never  spake  a  word."  ^ 

This  event  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  It  was  finally  set- 
tled without  the  clash  of  arms.  Lords  Say  and  Brook  wrote  to 
the  governor  of  New  Plymouth :  — 

' '  Wc  could,  for  the  death  of  Hoskins,'  have  despatched  a  man-of-war, 
and  beat  down  your  houses  at  Kennebec  about  your  ears.  But  we  have 
thought  another  oonrw  preferable.  Let  some  of  the  Masaaohnaetti  magis- 
trates, sad  Capt.  Wiggin,  our  agent  in  Plieataqua>  reifiew  tin  whols  eaae» 
and  do  justloe  in  tha  premisea."* 

The  case  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Colonial  Assistants 
in  Boston.  It  was  decided  that  the  Plymouth  Colonists  had 
the  exclusive  right  of  sale  within  their  patent.  It  was  adjudged 
that  the  act  of  shooting  Hoddng,  though  in  some  degree  a  vio- 
lation of  the  sixth  oommandment,  was,  on  the  whole,  excusable 
homicide.  ^ 

1  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation;  also  Mass.  Hisk  GolL,  toL  t.  p.  lOD,  2a 
series. 

*  They  so  spelled  It,  while  Bradford  spelled  it  Hocldna. 

•  Wintbrop's  Journal,  p.  61;  HubtMOd'aK.  K,  p.  IflB. 
4  Williamson,  toL  L  p.  28& 
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Capture  at  MachlM  — The  Career  of  Bagnall  — The  Two  Retaliations  —  Men- 
aotng  Aspect  of  Affairs  —  The  Twelve  PxoTinces— 'Ferdlnando  Goi:ge8  Gov- 
«nMr  of  all  N«w  England— Espadttkn  «f  D^Anlii^f— SoMgj  of  MUm 
Standish—  The  Administration  of  William  CkngM  —AgMnontleas— Popu- 
lation of  Maine  —  The  New  Qrant  to  Gorge*  —  The  Province  of  Maine  — 
Tbomaa  Gorges— The  ConatituUon— Beligioaa  and  FoUtlcal  Principles— 
Woman's  Rights. 


N  the  year  1688  the  Engliah  established  a  tradiog-post  east 


statioii  was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  a  little  aboye  Cross 
blaiid.  Mr.  Vines  of  Saoo  was  one  of  the  principal  owners 
of  the  merchandise  collected  there.  The  property  was  placed 
under  the  guard  of  iye  or  six  well-armed  men.  In  estahUshing 
this  post,  it  was  doubtless  one  of  the  objects  of  the  colonial 
proprietors  to  hold  possession  of  the  country. 

Claude  de  la  Tour,  the  French  commandant  at  Port  Royal, 
considered  this  moyement  as  a  trespaas  upon  territory  which 
had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  king  of  France.  He  made  a 
descent  upon  the  place,  and  captured  it  after  a  slight  defence, 
in  which  two  of  the  English  were  killed.  With  his  prisoners, 
and  booty  amounting  to  about  twenty-fiye  hundred  dollars,  he 
returned  to  Port  Royal.  The  Plymouth  Colony  sent  an  agent, 
Mr.  Allerton,  to  that  place,  to  endeayor  to  recover  the  prisoners 
and  the  property,  and  to  ascertain  whether  La  Tour  acted 
under  the  autiiority  of  the  French  Qoyemment.  He  defiantly 
replied, » 

"  I  have  taken  them  us  lawful  prize.  My  authority  ia  from  the  king  of 
France,  who  claims  the  coast  irom  Cape  Sable  to  Caoe  Cod.   I  ^ish  the 
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English  to  nnderatand,  that,  if  they  trade  tofhe  eMfewazd  of  Femaquid,  Idiall 
seiae  them.  Ify  swcnd  ii  all  the  oommianon  I  ahall  ahow.  Yfhmik.  I  want 
help  I  irill  pcodnoe  119  anUiorlty.  Take  jour  nun,  and  be  gone." 

Whether  the  prisouers  were  released,  or  were  sent  to  France, 
is  uncertain."*  Many  of  the  traders  were  very  worthless  char- 
acters, who  deemed  it  no  sin  to  cheat  an  Indian.  There  is,  in 
Casco  Bay,  but  a  short  distance  from  Ciipe  Elizabeth,  an  island 
called  Richmonds,  sometimes  spelled  Richman*s  Island.  It  is 
about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  conUiins  about  two  * 
liundred  acres  of  pretty  good  land.  In  the  year  1628  an  Eng- 
lish emigrant,  by  the  name  of  Walter  Bagnall,  took  possession 
of  this  island  without  any  title.  His  sole  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  trade  with  the  Indians.    "  Bagnall,"  writes  Winthrop, 

was  a  wicked  fellow,  ancj  had  much  wronged  the  Indians."' 

He  had  several  boon  companions  with  him,  and  became,  quite 
notorious,  under  the  nickname  of  "  Great  Walt,"  In  a  three- 
years'  trade  he  had  amassed  what  was  then  considered  a  large 
amount  of  property.  The  Indians  became  much  enraged  by 
the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  them  by  this  unscrupulous  gang.  In 
the  year  1631  a  chief,  by  the  name  of  Squidrayset,  or  as  some 
call  the  name  Scitterygusset,  with  a  few  warriors,  went  to  the 
island,  killed  the  Englishmen,  plundered  the  house,  and,  apply- 
ing the  torch,  left  behind  them  but  smouldering  ruins.  The 
savages,  who  liad  committed  this  crime,  or,  as  they  considered 
it,  performed  this  act  of  justice,  retired  with  their  booty. 

Walter  Neal  was  the  agent  of  the  London  proprietors,  Gor- 
ges, Mjvson,  &  Co.  He  had  two  residences.  One  was  at  Kit- 
tery  Point,  and  the  other  at  Portsmouth,  then  called  Strawberry 
Bank.  Five  men  were  associated  with  him.  They  carried  on 
quite  extensively  the  business  of  trade,  fishing,  salt-making,  and 
farming. 

As  soon  as  Neal  heard  of  the  assassination  of  Bagnall  and  his 
gang,  he  sent  a  party  to  the  island  in  pursuit  of  the  raurderei"s. 
They  found  a  solitary  Indian  there,  whom  they  seized,  and  hung 
by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead ;  with  no  evidence  that  he  had 
any  thing  whatever  to  do  with  the  murders.    The  perpetrators 

1  Hubbard's  New  England,  p.  IflS;  VlBthnip^a  JOQinal,  p.  07. 
s  Wiulhrop's  JounuU,  p.  30. 
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of  the  crime  were  probably  then  far  away  on  the  mainland.  It 
is  not  strange  that  the  unenlightened  Indians  should,  soon  after, 
have  seized  upon  an  innocent  English  traveller,  wandering  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Saco,  and,  in  retaliation,  have  put  him  to 
death.*  But  these  outrages,  far  more  excusable  on  the  part  of 
the  ignorant  Indians  than  on  the  part  of  enlightened  Europeans* 
were  rapidly  engendeiing  a  bitter  hostility  between  the  two. 

The  following  is  the  account  which  Drake  gives  of  this  trans- 
action. It  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  minute 
details  of  many  of  these  events,  where  the  general  facts  are 
undisputed.   We  give  the  narrative  slightly  abbreviated :  — 

"  Ifanalahqua,  otM  alio  Blade  WOUam,  wai'a  saaMrti.aad  proprialor 
otKahaat.  Onicf  hisfanaiwitytiyat^dMtti  dolw  gave  lldi  plaoe  to  tte 

plantation  of  Saagqa.    He  was  a  great  friand  of  the  whites.   Thero  waa'  a 

man  by  the  name  of  Walter  Hagiiall,  a  wicked  fellow  who  had  much  wronged 
the  Indians,  who  was  killed  near  the  mouth  of  Saco  River,  probably  by  some 
of  those  whom  he  had  defrauded.  This  was  in  October,  1031.  As  some 
▼iMwIi  were  apon  the  eaetem  ooait,  in  leaidi  <rf  pirates,  In  Jaanaiy,  161I8» 
thej  pat  in  at  TOchmand'a  liiaad,  where  thej  fell  in  witii  i«^^«»**f|i»q«i«^ 
This  was  the  place  where  Bagnall  was  killed  about  two  years  before.  But 
whether  Mauatahqua  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it  does  not  appear,  nor  do  I 
tiiui  that  any  one,  even  his  murderers,  pretended  that  he  was  in  any  way 
implicated.  But,  out  ol  revenge  for  Bagnall's  death,  these  private  hunters 
hanged  Maaatahqoa.  On  the  eontrsiy,  it  was  paztioolarly  mentioDed  that 
Bagnall  was  IdUed  by  Sqoidn^yaet  and  his  men,  some  Indians  bekn^iiag  to 
that  [-art  of  the  country.  This  Squidrayset,  ur  Scittei  Lrusset,  for  whose  aot 
Maaatahqoa  suffered,  was  the  first  saohem  who  deeded  huid  in  Falmontii, 
Me."* 

The  tiibes,  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  State  were 
intimately  aasociated  with  the  Frenoh,  and  shared  with  them 
their  hatred  of  the  English.  They  were  maoh  enraged  with 
those  in  the  vicinity  o£  Piaoataqaa»  accusing  them  of  acta 
of  hoattlity,  and  of  ahelteiing  themselyee  in  a  cowardly  manner 
under  the  protection  of  the  English.  At  one  time  they  fitted 
ont  a  fleet  of  forty  war  canoes  to  attack  the  Piscataqua  Indiana. 
Thia  waa  in  the  year  1682.  There  were  several  oonflicta.  Af- 
faire were  daily  becoming  more  and  more  complicated,  and  war^ 

*  Williamaon's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  201;  Hubbard's  History  of  Kew  England, 
pw  MS;  Wintliropi's  Joonsl,  pi  M. 
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eloads  wm  zi^g  in  all  directions.  Thoughtful  men  amoDg 
the  Mttlen,  were  filled  witb  anxiety  in  view  of  the  Inereasing 
perili.  The  Indiana  were  beoomii^  more  and  moie  nnfiriendly. 
The  F^renoh  were  exerting  all  their  influenoe  to  drive  the 
Enifliah  out  of  Maine. 

English  pirates  were  aweepiug  the  coeat.  Bobbery  and  vio- 
lenoe  were  everywhere.  Gorges  became  greatly  diaheartened. 
His  long-continued  enterprises  had  brought  him  no  returns. 
He  teatified  before  the  Commona  of  England  in  the  fbllowing 
terms :  — 

I  have  spent  twenty  thousaod  pounds  of  my  estate,  and  thirty  years, 
the  whole  flower  of  my  life,  in  new  disooveries  and  aettlements  upon  a 
remote  eoatinent,  in  Uie  enlsi^ienient  of  mf  ooontiy's  eommeroe  and  domhi- 
km^  and  hi  eanylng  eiviUsalipn  and  Ouislianityjatoiegioiis  <rf  aavafai." 

Ill  the  year  IGu.j  I  lie  vast  tenitory  of  tlie  Plymouth  Council 
Wiis  divided  into  twelve  provinces.  The  first  four  of  these  were 
witliin  the  territory  of  the  present  State  of  Maine.  The  first 
division  embraced  the  country  between  the  St.  Croix  River  and 
Penia^uid.  From  the  head  of  Pemaquid,  the  shortest  line  was 
to  be  struck  to  the  Kennel)ce,  and  thence  to  follow  up  that  river 
to  its  source.  The  second  was  a  small  division,  extending  only 
from  Pemaquid  to  the  Sagadahoc  River.  Tlie  third  embraced 
the  region  between  the  Kennebec  and  the  Androscoggin  Rivers. 
We  sujipose  that  both  these  rivers  were  then  considered  as  ter- 
minaiing  at  Merrymeeting  Bay.  The  Sagadahoc  connected 
that  bay  with  the  ocean.  The  fouith  extended  from  the  Sagada- 
hoc River  to  the  Piscataqua.  It  embraced  the  previous  dis- 
tricts of  Lygonia,  Sucu,  and  Agamenliciis.  Thus  the  whole 
territory  of  wiiat  is  now  the  State  of  Maine  was  districted 
from  the  St.  Croix,  its  north-eastern  boundary,  to  the  Piscat- 
aqua at  its  south-western  terminus.* 

On  the  25th  of  April,  IGOo,  the  Plymouth  Council  held  its 
last  meeting.  In  surrenderhig  its  charter  to  the  king,  it  entered 
upon  its  books  the  following  melancholy  record  :  — 

"  We  have  been  beroaved  of  friends,  oppressed  with  losses,  expenses,  and 
troubkai  aaiailed  before  the  pri^  council  with  groundless  charges,  and 

>  <;halmon'  Political  Annals,  p.  m\  Hubbeid'a  NarmttTe,  p.  9M;  VflHam 
son's  iiiatory,  toL  i.  p.  216 
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weakened  by  the  French  and  (rthtr  foet  without  and  within  the  realm. 
Wii&i  remains  is  only  a  breathlees  carcass.  We  now  therefore  resign  the 
patent  to  the  "kxn^,  first  reserving  all  grants  by  us  made,  ind  all  TOatod 
ri^ta ;  a  patent  we  have  holden  about  fifteen  years. 

The  king  appointed  a  new  oompan j  to  superintend  oolonial 
affidn.  It  conaisted  of  eleven  of  Yob  privy  connoillon,  and 
they  were  entitled  Lwd^  CommMonen  if  all  JBtt  Ameriean 
Pkmiatitm$"  This  new  company  appointed  Ferdinando  Gror-, 
ges  governor  of  the  whole  of  New  England.  There  were  eight 
divifliona,  extending  sonth-weat  along  the  coast  to  near  the  fortieth 
degree  of  north  ladtnde.  Thus,  according  to  this  arrangement, 
New  England  began  near  the  Raritan  Riverain  the  present  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  River 
St.  Croix.  Its  northern  boundaries  were  quite  indeterminate. 

Sir  Ferdinando  €rorges  was  a  vigorous,  eneigetio  man  of  sixty 
years.  He  decided  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  extended  realma 
over  which  he  was  appointed  to  rule.  A  man-of-war  was  in 
preparation  to  convey  him  to  his  domains.  By  an  aooident  in 
launching,  the  ship  fell  upon  the  stocks,  and  was  badly  broken. 
'  This  delayed  the  voyage,  and  the  feet  of  Gh>rgea  never  pressed 
the  soil  of  that  new  world  which  had  absorbed  so  many  of  the 
energies  of  hb  long  life. 

It  is  said  that  Gorges  never  took  much  interest  in  New  Eng- 
land aflbirs,  save  in  the  four  districts  in  the  State  of  Maine ; 
two  of  the  most  important  of  which  he  could  almost  regard  as 
his  own  personal  property.  In  his  interesting  "  Brief  Narration 
of  the  Advancement  of  Plantations  in  America,'*  he  writes  very 
sensibly  and  somewhat  sadly,  in  view  of  past  mistakea, — 

*  We  have  been  endeavorincr  to  found  plantations  in  a  wilderness  region, 
where  men,  bred  up  in  villages  uiul  farms  and  plenty,  could  hardly  be  hired 
to  stay;  or,  if  they  were  induced  to  become  residents,  they  must  be  fed  in 
idlenfM  fmn  Huat  master*!  crib,  yet  with  few  or  no  lelanis.  We  have 
made  the  diMoratee,  ead  opened  the  fields  for  otfaen  to  take  the  hamat. 
Trade,  fishery,  lumber,  —  these  have  been  phantoms  of  pnrsnit;  while  there 
has  been  a  criminal  neprlect  of  husbandry,  the  guide  to  good  hafaita,  the  tnM 
aourae  of  wealth,  and  the  almoner  of  human  life."  * 

1  TUa  document  is  given  is  foil  In  Saanl'a  Histocloal  CoUeotlooa.  See  alaa 

Hntchlii!*uu's  Collections  of  State  PaperSb 

*  Gorges'  Narrative,  pp.  48,  49. 
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The  French  possessions  in  North  America  were  caLed  by  the 
general  name  of  New  France.  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  was 
under  the  military  command  of  Gen.  Razilla,  or  Rosillon,  as  the 
name  is  sometimes  given.  In  the  summer  of  1635  he  sent  a 
manof-war,  under  Capt.  d'Aulney,  to  take  possession  of  the 
Penobscot  region,  and  to  drive  out  the  English.*  This  man 
seemed  anxious  to  redeem  his  character  from  the  imputation  of 
piracy,  and  to  have  it  distinctly  understood  that  he  was  acting 
as  the  agent  of  his  home  government.  He  broke  up  the  set- 
tlement, and  drove  away  the  settlers,  giving  them  a  schedule  of 
the  property  he  had  seized.  It  would  seem  that  he  claimed  for 
France  the  whole  New  England  coast.  As  he  dismissed  the 
plundered  traders,  he  said  to  them,  — 

*'  Go  and  tell  all  tho  plantations  aonthward  to  the  forlieilk  degree,  that  a 
fleet  of  eight  ships  will  be  tent  against  them,  within  a  year,  to  displace  the 
whole  o£  them.  And  know  that  my  Ofmimiasion  is  from  the  king  oi 
France."  » 

*  RasiUa  establialied  a  garrison  here  of  cigliteen  men.  The 
oolonistB  at  New  Plymouth  sent  a  large  ship  and  a  bark  to  drive  * 
oat  these  invaders.  Capt.  Girling,  who  was  intrusted  with  the 
command,  was  promised  a  sum  amounting  to  abont  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  if  he  should  succeed  in  the  enteiprise.  But  he 
found  the  F^nch  firmly  intrenched.  After  an  unavailing  bom^ 
bardment,  in  which  he  expended  all  his  ammunition,  he  retired 
discomfited.' 

There  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  details  of  many  of  these 
events  which  occurred  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  there  were 

»  "  In  102(5  tho  Plymouth  Colonista  erected  a  trading-house  at  a  place  called  by 
tlMm  Penobscot,  by  tbe  French  Pentagoit,  and  by  us  Bagaduce  and  Castine.  In 
1S85  ttiey  were  dLspoHsessed  by  the  French,  under  D'Aulney  de  Chamiaray,  com- 
monly called  D'Aulnay  by  tbe  English,— a  lieutonant  nndir  ttio  Aoadian  fOT* 
•mor  Riizilla."  —  The  Centennial  CelebratUtniif  Smtgar,  p.  SS. 

*  Hubbard's  New  England,  p.  162. 

•  "Tho  feaaoQ,  nndonbtedly,  why  Fraaoe  nt  thli  tlino  oztended  her  «dalmt  no 

farther  south  than  the  fortieth  parallel,  was  a  fear  of  exciting  the  jealoiiny  and 
hostility  of  the  Spaniards.  Spain,  at  that  time,  was  the  great  military  and  naval 
power  of  Europe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  limiting  of  De  Mont's  charter 
to  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude,  seven  degrees  short  of  all  bar  preTions  clalma, 
was  induced  by  a  dnod  S^anlsb  Intacfemioo."— Jfemorfal  TuSum  JPflpkom'e 
C^Ubration,  p.  78. 
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but  few  scholars  in  the  hmd,  and  when  the  narrativee  were 
vague  and  hiuslily  written.  In  the  annals  of  New  Plymouth  we 
find  it  stated,  that  the  ship  of  about  three  hundred  tons  was 
called  the  "  Great  Hope."  The  name  of  the  commander  is 
given  as  Golding.  Capt.  Miles  Standish,  with  twenty  men,  wjis 
in  command  of  the  Plymouth  bark.  He  wavS  to  render  all  the 
aid  he  could  in  the  recovery  of  the  post,  and  was  intrusted  with 
seven  hundred  pounds  ot"  beaver-skins  to  be  delivered  to  Gold- 
ing, or  Girling,  as  soon  as  he  should  iiave  accompliiihed  his  task. 
If  Girling  failed  he  wa.s  to  receive  nothing. 

Capt.  Standish  led  the  way  into  the  harbor.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  impetuous  of  l)rave  men.  Had  he  held  the  supreme 
command,  he  would  liave  made  short  work  of  it.  But  Girling, 
without  any  summons  to  surrender,  much  to  the  indiiifnation  of 
Standish,  kept  at  a  great  distance,  and  unavailingly  bombarded 
the  earthworks  of  the  French,  until  he  had  not  another  shot  to 
throw.  He  then  would  have  seized  upon  the  beaver-skins 
which  he  had  not  earne<l,  but  Standish  spread  his  sails,  and 
returned  to  Plymoutli.  The  French  kept  the  port,  and  Plym- 
outh kept  its  beaver-skins.* 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  somewhat  contradictorv  accounts 
which  are  given  of  this  transaction.  From  some  narratives  we 
should  infer  that  Girling's  vessels  remained  impoteiitly  moored 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  before  the  French  ramparts. 
At  length  a  very  polite  official  communication  was  sent  by  the 
French  officei's  to  the  Plymoutli  colonists,  stating  that  they 
would  claim  no  territory  west  of  PeuuKjuid.  For  many  years 
the  Penobscot  remained  the  tacitly  admitted  boundary  between 
the  French  and  English  possessions.* 

Irhe  following  is  the  account  which  Gov.  Bradford  gives  of 
the  attempt  of  the  New  Plymouth  colonists  to  regain  the  port 
at  Castine :  — 

«  Giriing  wookl  take  no  adviee;  would  ndther  ■amino&  the  eneoj,  nor 
pnil  Capt.  Standish  to  do  so ;  neither  would  be  have  pattsnoe  to  bring  his 
iiU^%lMre  she  might  do  execution,  but  began  to  shoot  at  a  distance  like  a 
Badman,  and  did  them  no  hurt  at  all.   The  whiohi  when  those  of  the  plan- 

1  Hubbud's  New  En^snd,  p.  102. 

t  Hatebhison's  Hlstovy  off  Mawacbwsettn,  voL  IL  pb  lOA. 
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tatioD  ^w,  they  wfiM  aradi  gztored,  uAmaA  to  him,  sod  tdU  "him  hM  weaU 
do  no  ^ood,  if  he  did  not  lay  bis  ihip  better  to  pees,  for  ahe  mig^t  Uetrithin 

pistol-shot  of  the  house.  At  last,  vrhen  he  saw  his  own  folly,  he  wasper- 
eoaded,  and  laid  her  well,  and  bestowed  a  few  .shot  to  (j^od  purpose. 

"  But  now,  when  lie  was  in  a  way  to  do  some  pood,  Jiis  powder  was  pone. 
So  he  could  do  uu  goud,  but  wa^  faiu  to  diaw  o£[  again;  by  which  means  the 
enterprise  was  made  frustrate,  aud  the  French  encouraged.  For,  all  the  while 
he  ahot  eo  nnadviaedly*  they  lay  close  under  a  work  of  earth,  and  let  him 
consume  liimself.  He  advised  with  Capt.  Standish  how  he  might  be  sup- 
p^ied  with  powder,  for  he  had  not  to  carry  him  home.  So  Capt.  Standish 
told  him  he  would  po  to  the  next  plantation,  and  do  his  endeaTor  to  procure 
him  some;  and  so  he  did.  But  understanding  by  intelligence  that  Girling 
ifiteuded  to  seize  on  the  bark,  and  surprise  the  beaver,  he  sent  him  the  pow- 
der,  and  hrongfat  the  bark  and  beaver  home.  But  Girling  never  aesaolwd 
the  plaoe  more,  bat  went  his  way*  And  this  was  tiieendof  this  business.*'  ^ 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  had  obtained  what  was  considered  an 
absolate  property  in  the  temtoiy  between  Piscataqua  and  the 
Sagadahoc,  called  New  Somersetshire.  He  sent  his  nephew, 
William  Goi^,  over  as  governor  of  tlus  province.  He  was  an 
intelligfent,  upright  man,  of  mnch  exeontive  ability. 

Saoo  was  then  the  most  flourishing  settlement  in  the  province ; 
and  Gov.  Gorges  selected  it  as  his  residence.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  that  time  the  population  of  the  place  amounted  to  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty.  The  first  court  was  opened  the  28th  of 
March,  1686.  It  was  held  in  a  dweUing-house  near  the  shore 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Six  commissioners  aided  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  This  court  continued  its  sessions  for 
about  three  years.^ 

There  were  then  five  settlements  embraced  in  the  province 
of  New  Somersetshire.  The  first  was  Agamenticus,  or,  as  some* 
times  called,  Aocomenticus.  About  eight  miles  north-west  frsm 
the  present  harbor  of  York,  there  was  a  commanding  eminence 
thus  called  by  the  Indians.  It  was  a  noted  landmark  for  aea- 
men,  as  it  was  the  first  height  caught  sight  of  in  approaching 

1  Gov.  Bratlford's  New  Plymouth,  p  20fl.  "Tlie  Roverninent  of  MassachuMtts 
Bay  bad  given  Plyuiouth  some  encouragement  that  it  would  ansist  them  to  regain 
their  trading-house;  but  when  called  upon  it  bad  various  excuses  for  dediiuBg. 
Plymouth  was  in  the  wrong:  the  French  had  merely  taken  poSSSSSlon  Of  their 

own  territory."  —  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Settkmcnt  of  Ihinqor,  p.  34. 
Chalmers'  Political  Annals,  p.  172;  Foluum's  Saco  and  iiidduforU,  p.  49. 
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that  region  from  the  sea.    It  was  a  majestic  swell  of  land« 
covered  with  a  dense  forest.    From  its  summit  one  commanded  • 
a  view  of  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Cape  Ann  to  Cape  Elizabeth.^ 

There  was  a  short  salt-water  river  here,  affording  at  its  mouth 
a  safe  harbor.  Gorges,  pleased  with  the  description  of  the 
place,  had  obtained,  about  the  year  1624,  a  grant  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  acres  of  land  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  Here  a  small  agricultural  colony  commenced  its  labors. 
The  precise  time  of  this  settlement  is  not  kuown.* 

At  Kittery  Point  there  was  another  rambling  settlement, 
called  the  Piscataqua  Plantation.  The  inhabitants  were  scat- 
tered along  the  shore,  and  were  mainly  engaged  in  iibkiug  and 
in  the  lumber  business. 

The  third  was  called  the  Black  Point  settlement.  It  was  a 
very  feeble  colony,  consisting  of  but  few  families  in  the  prt'scut 
town  oi"  Scarborough.  Capt.  Thomas  Commock,  or  as  some- 
times spelled  Cammock,  with  Henry  Joscelyn,  had  obtained  a 
grant  here  of  about  fifteen  hundred  acres.  The  settlers,  too 
poor  to  purchase  lands,  were  generally  their  tenants. 

The  Lygoniau  Plantation,  so  called,  embraced  Richmand's 
Island,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  territory  on  the  mainland. 
The  population  consisted  principally  of  fishermen,  hunters,  and 
traders.^ 

There  were,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  Androscoggin,  on  both 
sides  of  the  falls,  a  few  scattered  hamlets  called  the  Pejepscot 
seLilement. 

The  Pemaquid  Plantation  had  been  quite  flourishing  for  five 
or  six  years ;  and  in  various  other  jiarts  of  the  territory  now 
culled  Maine,  settlers  were  scattered.* 

The  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  New  Plymouth,  Connecticut, 
and  even  of  New  Hampshire,  were  in  a  more  flourishing  condi- 

«  "WilliMtison's  Maine,  vol.  i.  p.  9fi. 

*  OocBes'  Kew  liUiglaud,  p.      Belkuap'a  Biograpliy,  voL  U.  p.  378. 

•  SaUlna's  Htotoijr,  p.  a06;  HabbMd's  KiiTsdv^  p.  9BI. 

«  Williamson  gives  llw  followliig  Mtlinato  of  fbe  ptolMtbto  popnlatiaiiflf  Mafa* 
at  that  time:— 

PiacataqoasettlenMnt,  200;  A^tameuticua,  ISO;  S«oo,  including  Black  Point,  175; 
Cmoo,  or  Lygonift  Piftrat,  and  Pejepscot,  75;  Kennebec  Patent,  100;  Sagadahoe, 
Pemaquid,  Sheep!tcok,8t  Goigei,  and  islands,  NO:  IslasoCSboalsaadotlnrplaeaiy 

SUO:  total,  1,400. 

Fostiblr  tlia  wlM»ia  nomlwr  might  liava  been  fifteen  hundred.  —  VoL  L  p.  907. 
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tion  than  the  Province  of  Maine.  Gorges  was  anxious  to  induce 
gentlemen  of  wealth  and  influence  to  emignite  to  his  domains. 

In  July,  1637,  he  made  a  grant  of  eight  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  the  present  town  of  Bowdoinham,  to  Sir  Richard  Edge- 
combe. The  troubles  then  existing  in  England,  in  both  Church 
and  State,  caused  many  to  seek  civil  and  religious  freedom  by 
emigrating  to  the  New  World.  It  is  estimated  that  during  ten 
years,  more  than  twenty-one  thousand  had  sought  a  retreat  on 
these  shores.  Even  Oliver  Cromwell  had  formed  the  resolve 
to  take  refuge  in  New  England  from  the  tyranny  of  king  and 
court.  The  king  became  alarmed  at  the  amount  of  emigration, 
and  issued  a  decree  thiit  no  one  should  leave  his  realms  without 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Mm,  and  of  obedience  to  the 
decrees  of  the  English  Church. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1639,  King  Charles  I.  issued  a  provin- 
cial charter  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  conferring  upon  him  still 
more  extensive  territory  in  what  is  now  Maine,  with  extraordi- 
nary powers  and  privileges.  The  region  embraced  in  this  char- 
ter commenced  with  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua  River,  and 
ran  north-easterly  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sagadahoc ;  it  then  ascended  through  that  river  and  the  Ken- 
nebec, in  a  north-westerly  direction,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  which  would  make  its  northern  boundary  near 
the  mouth  of  Dead  River ;  it  then  run  south-westerly  across  the 
country  to  near  a  point  on  Umbagog  Lake ;  there  it  met  a  line 
running  north  from  Salmon  Falls  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Pis- 
cataqua, a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  Such  were 
the  limits  of  this  province,  so  far  as  we  can  now  ascertain  from 
the  descriptions  of  the  charter.  It  also  included  the  islands  on 
the  coast  within  five  leagues  of  the  main.* 

The  region  was  designated  the  Province  or  County  of  Maine. 
It  contained  about  one-sixth  of  the  present  area  of  the  State. 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  his  heirs  were  lord  proprietors  of  the 
province.  They  were  bound  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  crown,  and  a  few  unimportant  claims  were  reserved  hj  the 
king. 

i  Holmes'  Annals,  voL  L  p.  299- 

s  This  oharter  la  given  in  full  in  Haxard's  OoUdctions,  toL  L  pb  itt. 
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<*TIm  ttiioles  of  faith  and  fonm  of  Mcleslastieal  goveminnit,  ued  by 
tha  Ghimili  ol  England,  irara  MtaUUied;  and  to  the  praprietaiy  waa  givan 
Chapatiooaga  of  all  ahorehaa  and  chapala,  and  the  right  of  dadioatfag  Umoi 
•aeoidiDg  to  Spiaoopal  naagaa."  ^ 

There  are  two  reasons  assigned  for  the  name  of  Maine,  which 
was  given  to  this  Province.  The  queen  of  England  had  inher- 
ited a  province  of  that  name  in  France  ;  and,  again,  there  were 
so  many  islands  in  that  region,  that  it  was  common  to  apeak  of 
the  main  land,  or  the  Maine.* 

Thomas  Gorges  was  deputy  governor.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  accomplished  education  and  of  great  social  and  moral  worth. 
He  was  assisted  by  seven  councillors;  the  state  officers,  properly 
so  called,  consisted,  in  addition  to  the  governor,  of  a  chancellor, 
or  chief  justice;  a  marshal,  who  commanded  the  militia;  a  treas- 
urer ;  an  admiral,  who  had  charge  of  the  naval  force ;  a  master 
of  ordnance,  to  whom  military  stores  were  intrusted  ;  and  a 
secretary.  The  latter  office  the  governor  took  upon  himself. 
He,  with  his  six  couucilloi-s,  constituted  a  supreme  court  of 
judicature,  and  also,  with  eight  deputies  chosen  by  the  several 
counties,  formed  a  legislative  assembly'.  Such,  in  brief,  was  the 
constitution  adopted  under  the  charter  of  the  Province  of  Maine.* 

The  Kennebuuk  River  divided  the  Province  into  two  dis- 
tricts,—  the  east  and  the  west.  The  first  general  court"  was 
opened  at  Saco  on  the  2oth  of  June,  1640.  But  four  council- 
lors were  present.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  one  John  Win- 
ter, a  trader,  was  indicted  for  charging  a  profit  of  more  than  five 
per  cent  upon  the  cost  of  the  goods  he  sold. 

Packs  of  wolves  were  howling  through  the  forest  A  tax  ( f 
twelve  pence  was  assessed  upon  every  family  between  Piscala- 
qua  and  Kennebiiiik,  to  be  paid  in  bounties  for  each  wolf  killed. 
All  parents  in  the  western  district  were  also  ordered  to  have 
their  children  baptized  under  penalty  of  being  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  court,  and  answer  for  the  neglect.^ 

>  'WnUaaiaon^mrtocxofllafaM^ToLLp. 

*  "WlUiamson's  Hbtory  of  Maiue,  vol.  I.  p.  277. 

*  8m  tliis  GoQBtitatiQa  more  minutely  developed  by  'WHBanuon,  vol.  i.  p.  281, 
'  and  to  SalUvaa'a  aistovy  of  Maine. 

*  "Wolves  then  abounde^l  all  along  the  coast  The  town  of  Well.s  was  infested 
wtth  ttMm.  Xbeir  Mdeous  howliuga  made  night  terrible  to  the  settlers.  The  lit* 
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Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  had  looked  with  special  interest  upon 
the  pleasantly  located  little  settlement  at  Agamenticus.  On 
the  10th  of  April,  1641,  he  organized  a  territory  here,  which, 
from  the  description,  we  infer  to  have  been  six  miles  square, 
into  a  town,  or  borough.  The  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  elect 
a  mayor  and  eight  aldermen,  and  to  manage  their  own  internal 
affairs.  About  a  year  after  this,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1642,  he 
erected  the  borough  into  a  city,  extending  the  charter  over  a 
region  embracing  twenty-one  square  miles.  This  forest  city 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  It  had  an  ocean  front  of 
about  three  miles,  and  extended  seven  miles  back  from  the 
river's  mouth.*    lie  called  this  city  Gorgiana. 

The  officers  of  the  city  government  were,  a  mayor,  twelve 
aldermen,  and  twenty-four  common  councilmen.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  this  time  there  were  seventy-seven  Christian  ministers 
in  New  England  who  had  been  driven  from  home  by  persecu- 
tion ;  and  there  were  about  fifty  towns  or  villages.^  The  rela- 
tions with  the  Indians  were  continually  growing  more  threat- 
ening. This  was  mainly  caused  by  unprincipled  traders  and 
wretched  vagabonds,  who  were  ranging  the  coast  and  country 
in  all  directions  beyond  the  reach  of  law,  inflicting  the  most 
intolerable  outrages  upon  the  natives.  Tiie  governors  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  many  good  Christian  men  in  the  settlements, 
were  anxious  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  secui'e  just 
treatment  for  the  Indians ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
restrain  the  reckless  adventurers  who  crowded  to  these  shores. 

In  addition  to  the  danger  to  which  the  colonists  were  exposed 
from  the  angry  attitude  assumed  by  the  Indians,  there  were  also 
continual  disputes  arising  in  respect  to  boundaries,  with  the 
Dutch  in  New  York,  and  the  French  in  Canada.    Influenced  by 

tie  stock  oti  the  farms  was  always  in  peri],  and  every  precaution  was  neoMflury  to 
giianl  against  their  attacks.  They  were  Uie  worst  enemies  that  the  pioneers  had 
to  anooanter.  milMCto  tbey  had  had  free  access  to  the  ooMt;  and  it  was  iin pos- 
sible to  drive  them  away  from  the  old  j^rouuil,  while  new  temptations  were  ofifered 
to  them  in  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  wliioh  were  rapidly  being  introduced  into 
tbehr  territories.  Every  settler  was  tnterssted  In  their  extermtnatton,  BDd  at  this 
court  it  was  or<lere«l  that  every  family  shonid  pay  twelve  pence  for  every  wolf 
that  shouUi  be  killed."— JSnory  </  W9U$  miKtmi^bmUtt  by  jeOmanlK  Bourne, 
LL.D. 

*  Hazard's  Historical  Collections,  toL  L  p.  480. 

«  OoUaotloos MMBinhniettiflirtotkal aooia<r, TaLi MT. 
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these  considerations,  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  entered  into  a  confederacy  in  the 
year  1643.*  The  Province  of  Maine  was  not  a  member  of  this 
confederacy.  It  is  said  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  the 
strong  royalist  and  Episcopal  tendencies  of  its  rulers. 

The  French  called  their  dominions  in  North  America,  includ- 
ing Canada,  Acadia,  and  Louisiana,  by  the  general  name  of  New 
France.  For  its  government.  Cardinal  Richelieu  formed  an 
association  called  the  Company  of  France.^  It  was  estimated 
that  about  sixteen  thousand  souls  had  emigrated  to  these  re- 
gions. The  intolerance  of  the  court  in  England  had  roused  the 
Commons  to  an  appeal  to  arms.  This  at  once  checked  the  tide 
of  emigration.  The  people,  who  had  been  fleeing  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  crown,  were  now  disposed  to  remain  at  home, 
and  fight  the  battles  of  freedom  on  their  own  soil.  So  many 
returned  to  England,  that  during  tlic  next  twenty  years  the 
New  England  colonies  lost  more  from  returning  emigrants  than 
they  gained  by  accessions  from  the  mother  country.' 

The  people  of  these  colonies  were  generally  republicans  in 
their  political  principles,  and  dissenters  from  the  Established 
Church  of  England  in  their  ecclesiastical  relations.  Their  sym- 
pathies were  consequently  warmly  with  the  Commons  in  its  war- 
fare against  the  Crown.  The  Commons,  in  gratitude,  voted,  in 
the  year  1642,  that  the  merchandise  of  either  country  should  be 
exchanged  free  of  duty.* 

Jealous  of  the  power  of  the  king,  and  of  the  grants  or  patents 
which  he  had  conferred  upon  liis  favorites,  the}'  appointed  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  governor-general,  and  high  admiral  of  all 
the  American  Plantations.  He  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  board 
of  sixteen  commissioners.  They  were  enjoined  to  watch  with 
care  that  the  colonists  were  protected  in  the  true  Protestant 
religion  and  in  the  exercise  of  all  their  political  rights. 

Gov.  Gorges,  a  partisan  of  the  king,  was  much  annoyed  by 

the  attitude  which  public  ullairs  were  assuming.    He  determined 

to  leave  the  Province  of  Maine,  and  return  to  England.  The 

» 

1  Winthrop's  Journal,  p.  270;  Uubbanl's  New  England,  p.  46S. 

*  History  of  the  French  Dominious,  by  Thomas  Jeffreys,  p.  101. 

•  History  of  New  England,  by  Dtalil  KmO,  pi  2Uk 
«  HiBl.  CkdL  fey  Shm.  Hamd,  p.  4M. 
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administration  of  affairs  was  intrusted  to  George  Cleaves,  as  his 
deputy.  Cleaves  selected  Portland  for  bis  resideuce,  then  called 
Casco  Peninsula.* 

He  speedily  summoned  a  court  at  Casco,  that  he  might  inform 
himself  more  minutely  respecting  the  affiairs  of  the  Province  ; 
but  he  found  himself  at  once  in  conflict  with  the  government 
Gorges  had  established.  Richard  Vines  convened  a  council  at 
Saco.  In  the  controversy  which  arose,  Cleaves  sent  a  friend, 
Mr.  Tucker,  to  Saco,  to  propose  submitting  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute to  the  magistrates  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  Vines 
assailed  the  envoy  with  abusive  language,  threw  him  into 
«  prison,  and  did  not  release  him  until  he  gave  bonds  to  appear 
at  the  next  court  at  Saco.^ 

Though  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  had  now  reached  his  three 
score  years  and  ten,  his  zeal  for  the  crown  was  such,  that, 
in  the  civil  war  then  raging,  he  joined  the  royalist  army  of 
Prince  Rupert  during  the  siege  of  Bristol.  The  great  events 
transpiring  in  England  threw  British  affairs  everywhere  into 
some  degree  of  confusion.  It  would  only  bewilder  the  reader 
to  endeavor  to  explain  all  the  entanglements.  There  seems  to 
have  been  for  some  time  quite  a  conflict  between  Cleaves  at 
Portland  and  the  court  at  Saco. 

In  the  year  1G47  Richard  Vines  had  returned  to  England. 
At  a  session  of  the  court  holden  by  Mr.  Cleaves,  the  Piscataqua 
plantations  were  formed  into  a  town  called  Kittery.  Its  ter- 
ritory, at  that  time,  embraced  not  only  the  present  town  of 
Kittery,  but  also  North  and  South  Berwick,  and  Elliot.  It 
would  seem,  from  the  following  curious  memorial  presented  to 
the  court  at  that  time,  that  "woman's  rights"  were  not  then 
very  highly  respected  :  — 

The  humble  petition  of  Richard  Cutis  and  John  Catting,  showeth,  that 
contrary  to  an  act  of  court  which  says,  '  No  woman  shall  live  on  the  IsUs  of 
Shoalst^  John  Beynolds  has  brought  his  wife  hither  with  an  intention  to  live 
hen  aod  abidtt.  He  haUi  alio  brought  upon  Uog  Island  a  great  stock  of 
goats  aodfwine,  whidi,  fay  dmtoopng  modi  fldi,  do  great  damage  to  the 
petitioners  and  othen;  and  also  apoU  the  apriog  of  water  npon  that  iabnd, 
rendering  it  unfit  for  any  manner  of  iiae« 

I  Hutchiuson's  History,  voL  L  p.  IGl 

*  Hubbard's  Hlstoqr  of  Kow  Soglaiid,  p.  MB. 
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•'Tour  petitioiMit  llMMfow pnj,  tlwt  tiw  afll  ol  Mwt  may  be  pot  in 
WBoatlon  far  the  wmofwl  ot  all  iwmiB  torn  fahiMting  flwej  and  that  laid 
BfljAolds  may  be  ordend  to  famove  Ui  fiMto  and  iwins  tan  the  iaknd 
irUhoiitdeliv." 

1  he  court  ordered  the  removal  of  the  swine,  but  decided,  as 
to  the  complaint  against  the  wife,  "  It  is  thought  fit  by  the 
court,  that,  if  no  further  complaint  come  against  her,  she  may 
enjoy  the  company  of  her  husband.*** 

Ferdinando  Gorges  died  two  years  before  the  execution  of 
his  royal  master,  Charles  I.  In  the  year  1635  Razilla,  governor 
of  Acadia,  died.  Two  of  hia  subordinate  oflBcers  struggled  to 
succeed  him  in  the  command.  One  of  these,  Charles  de  la 
Tour  established  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  John.* 
The  other,  D'Aulney  de  Charnisy,  took  his  residence  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  west,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Penob- 
scot, at  the  point  now  called  Castine. 

The  valleys  of  these  two  rivers  were  inhabited  by  two  quite 
powerful  Indian  tribes.  The  king  of  France,  involved  in  a  war 
with  Spain,  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  quanels  of  two  offi- 
cers in  the  wilderness  of  the  New  World,  separated  from  France 
by  an  ocean  three  thousand  miles  in  width.  The  strife  between 
the  ofl&cers  was  imbittered  from  the  fact  that  D*Aulney  was  a 
Catholic,  and  was  sustained  by  the  powerful  influence  of  tlie 
Jesuits.  La  Tour  was  a  Protestant,  and  looked  for  countenance 
and  aid  to  the  Puritans  of  New  England. 

He  sent  from  his  settlement  on  the  St.  John,  an  agent, 
M.  Rochet,  to  propose  free  trade  between  the  colonies,  and  the 
co-operation  of  Massachusetts  in  the  endeavor  to  drive  D'Aulney 
from  the  Penobscot.  The  result  was,  that  free  ti'ade  was  iiitio- 
duced,  but  the  military  alliance  was  postponed.' 

The  Jesuit  influence  was  such  that  the  Protestant,  La  Tour, 
had  no  chance  of  obtaining  support  of  the  throne  of  France,  in 
his  conflict  with  his  Catholic  competitor.  The  Jesuits  succeeded 
ere  long  in  obtaining  a  royal  edict,  which  denouuced  La  Tour 

»  Jfass.  nist.  ColL,  voL  vlL  p.  200. 

*  There  are  two  Z>e  to  Zbwv  mentioned  in  this  history, — Olaude^  thefatlier,  and 
Chariee,  tha  ion. 

•  Hamtf^  Hlelorine]  Clol1iBtlo«%  toL       IM;  Jonniil  of  John  Wlnthiop^ 
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as  an  outlaw  and  a  rebd.  Thus  encouraged,  D'Aulneijr  fitted 
out  an  expedition  against  Ids  opponent,  of  four  Teasels,  with  ilre 
hundred  men.  He  blockaded  the  harbor  of  La  Tour,  cut  off  all 
his  communications,  and  reduced  the  garrison  to  the  greatest 
distress. 

In  the  night  of  the  12th  of  June,  La  Tour  and  his  wife 
escaped  from  the  blockaded  port,  and  proceeded  in  a  yessel  to 
Boston.  He  was  a  man  of  peisuanTe  address,  and  he  exerted 
all  his  powers  to  induce  the  government  of  the  colony  to  aid 
him  with  a  military  force.  There  was  quite  a  division  of  senti- 
ment in  the  colony,  upon  this  subject.  Some  were  warmly  in 
&Yor  of  espousing  his  cause ;  for  he  showed  them  his  commission 
from  the  French  cabinet,  appointing  him  the  king's  lieutenant- 
general  in  Acadia.  La  Tour*s  friends  in  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  urged  that  he  waa  the  legitimate  ruler,  and  that  their 
commercial  interests,  and  their  religious  principles,  alike  de- 
manded that  they  should  support  his  claims. 

But  the  opponents  urged,  that  they  could  not  be  certain  as  to 
the  exact  justice  of  the  case ;  that  the  French  cabinet  had  man- 
ifestly vacillated ;  that  it  was  to  be  feared  that  La  Tour's  Prot- 
estantism was  mainly  the  absence  of  all  religion ;  and  that  it 
was  not  for  the  honor  of  Massachusetts  to  engage  in  war,  as  the 
foUowers  of  a  French  adventurer.* 

All  the  settlements  in  the  Province  of  Maine  were  much  agi- 
tated by  this  question.  The  deputy  governor  wrote,  from  his 
reridence  at  Kittery  Point,  to  Gov.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts, 
under  date  of  June  28, 1648.   In  this  letter  he  says,  — 

•*  Right  worthy  Sir,  —  I  understand  by  Mr  Parker,  you  have  written 
mo  by  Mr.  Shurt,  which,  as  yet,  I  have  not  received.  It  cannot  be  un- 
known to  you  what  fears  we  are  in,  since  La  Tour's  promise  of  aid  from  you. 
For  my  part»  I  tboa|^t  fit  to  oertify  so  mndi  vnto  yon;  ftnr  I  suppose  tiiat 
not  only  these  parts  whioh  sre  naked,  but  all  north-eart,  will  find  D' Aafaie^ 
a  aoourge.  He  hath  long  waited,  with  the  expense  of  near  eight  hundred 
pounds  per  month,  for  an  opportunity  of  taking  supplies  from  his  foe;  and, 
should  all  his  hopes  be  frustrated  through  your  aid,  you  may  conceive  where 
he  will  seek  for  satisfaction. 

**  It  a  thoroqgli  wmrk  oooM  be  made,  Mid  he  be  iitl«rly  extirpated,  I 
dwald  like  it  well:  otherwise,  it  tiaonot  be  thouglit  but  that  a  soldier  and  a 

*  Bee  tliese  arguments  In  full,  Haz.  OolL,  toL  L  p.  fi02-616. 
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geDttemaa  will  laek  to  revenge  himself,  hftTing  five  hiindied  men,  two  ships, 

a  gilley,  and  pinnaces  well  prorided.  But  you  may  please  conceive  in  what 
manner  he  now  besieges  La  Tour.  Hia  ships  lie  on  the  south-west  part  of 
the  island,  at  the  entraijce  of  St.  John's  River,  within  which  is  only  aa 
entrance  for  ships.  On  the  north-east  lie  his  pinnaces.  It  cannot  be  con- 
oeived  bnthe  wUl  fortify  tiie  island,  which  will  debar  the  entranoe  of  any 
of  your  dups,  and  force  them  back,  showing  the  will,  not  having  the  power 
to  hurt  him. 

I  suppose  I  shall  sail  for  England  in  this  ship;  I  am  not  yet  certain, 
which  makes  me  forbear  to  enlarge  at  this  time,  or  to  desire  jour  commands 
thither. 

•«  TStm  in  basts  I  rest  your  honoring  frisnd  and  ssrvaat, 

**Tbokas  Goson."* 

After  much  deliberation,  the  Massachusetts  magistrates  in- 
formed La  Tour,  that,  though  thej  oould  take  no  active  part  in 
the  conflict,  he  might  purchase  or  charter  shipSf  and  enlist  as 
many  volanteeii  as  he  pleased.  It  was  all,  however,  to  be  done 
at  his  own  expense.  He  at  once  chartered  four  vessels  for  two 
months,  at  the  price,  for  the  four,  of  two  thousand  six  hundred 
doUan.  One  hundred  and  forty-two  men,  sailois,  and  seamen 
were  placed  on  board,  with  thirty-eight  pieces  of  ordnance. 
The  little  fleet  was  well  furnished  with  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

To  raise  the  needful  money,  he  morl^gaged  his  fort  at  St. 
Johns,  with  all  its  ammunition  and  stores,  and  also  all  his  real 
and  personal  estate  in  Acadia.  The  squadron,  thus  equipped, 
sailed  on  the  14th  of  July,  1G43.  It  would  seem  that  he  liad 
five  vessels  in  his  fleet;  the  Clement,"  in  which  he  had  entered 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  four  vessels  he  had  chartered* 
namely,  "The  Seabridge,"  "  The  PhiUp  and  Mary,"  "The  In- 
crease, '*  and  "The  Greyhound."  * 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  trouble  took  place  in  Acadia  a 
year  or  two  before  some  of  the  events  in  Maine,  which  we  havo 
already  described. 

*  fTssawrs  Hist.  OolL,  toL  Lpw  m.  SBnbliaKd*sBistoiy,ToLLpu]ni 
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Omfllct  between  La  Tour  and  lyAnhiey— It*  iStrange  Besalt— Attack  of 
Wanneitan— Madame  La  Toor— D'Anln^attaeka  fhe  Fort  at  St  John— 

Heroic  Defence  of  Madame  La  Tour — Her  Capture  and  Death  —  Treason  of 
La  Tour  —  Gov.  Godfrey  —  Purchafies  of  Indian  Chiefs  —  Boundary  Disputes 
—Final  Settlemeut  —  Submission  of  Godfrey — Ecclesiastical  Condition  of 
Maine— Sullivan**  TSftimony — Datch  SetUers — Sarage  Inaotenoe. 

IT  would  seem  that  La  Tour  made  a  sudden  and  furious 
attack  upon  the  vessels  of  D'Aulney,  and  drove  them  from 
their  station,  and  chased  them  into  the  Penobscot.^  Here 
D'Aulney  ran  two  of  liis  vessels  ag^round,  and  quite  a  brisk 
action  took  place,  in  which  several  Frenchmen  were  either 
killed  or  wounded  on  each  side  ;  but  not  a  man  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony  was  hurt.  The  chartered  vessels  returned  to 
Boston  within  the  allotted  time.  La  Tour  brought  with  him  a 
shi])  of  D'Aulney'ti,  which  he  had  captured*  freighted  with  val- 
ual>le  i'iirs.2 

D'Aulney  was  very  indignant  in  view  of  the  aid  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony  had  rendered  La  Tour.  He  wrote  a  very  angry 
letter,  to  which  the  governor  replied,  — 

"  Had  we  Im-.  ii  nii>lt'.st<  (l  in  the  rifjht  of  free  trade,  as  you  threatened  oat 
we  should  not  have  heen  harkwaid  to  do  ourselves  jiisfii-f.  Hut  the  colony 
govornm*'nt  of  Massachusetts  has,  in  fact,  taken  no  nu-a-sures,  nor  granted 
any  commission,  against  you.  To  admit  La  Tour  to  enlist  and  hire  forces 
with  his  own  money,  violates  no  sound  political  rules.  It  ia  a  mere  attri- 
bute of  oor  independence,  while  the  laws  of  Christian  duly  require  na  to 
relieve  all  distreas.  Yet  surely  nothing  wonld  be  more  gmtef nl  to  our  wiahea 
than  reooneiliation  and  peace."  * 

1  So  say  both  SnliiTan  and  Huteblnson.  WinChnp  aa^  they  wara  driTao  to 

Port  Royal. 

2  Uubbard'ft  New  Eugliiud,  p.  483. 

•  Williamson,  yoL  L  p.  S14.  See  alMt  Hnbbud'a  New  England,  p.  48SL 
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D'Aulney  applied  to  the  court  of  France  for  aid,  to  take 
rerenge  upon  Massacbnsetts.  He  represented  that  the  Fieooh 
ooloniee  in  Acadia  were  in  danger  of  destruotion,  from  an 
expedilami  which  Massachusetts  was  fitting  up  against  them  ; 
he  also  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  all  intercourse  whatever  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  La  Tour.  Situated  as  he  was,  between 
them  on  the  Penobeoot,  he  could,  with  his  ships,  easily  intei^ 
cept  any  vessels  passing  along  the  coast. 

Three  gentlemen  of  distinction  from  the  English  colonies 
embarked  for  La  Tour*s  port  on  the  St.  John  River,  to  settle 
some  pecuniary  claims.  These  were  Vines  of  Saco,  Shurt  of 
Pemaquid,  and  Wannerton  (or  Wanerton  as  Winslow  spells  the 
name)  from  New  Hampshire.  When  they  reachet}^  the  Penob- 
scot, D'Aulnoy  caused  their  arrest  a^d  imprisonment.  It  was 
with  much  difficulty,  that,  after  several  days  of  confinement, 
they  obtained  their  release.  Neither  of  these  gentiemen  had 
any  connection  with  the  MassaohuaettB  Colony.  They  were 
detained  simply  as  Englishmen. 

Wannerton  was  an  impetuous  man,  who  was  thrown  into  a 
fever  of  passion  by  the  outnige.  The  envoys  continued  tlieir 
voyage  to  the  St.  John.  There  they  learned  that  D'Aulney's 
garrison  at  Castine,  or  Biguyduee  as  the  place  was  then  called* 
was  ve^  feeble.  Wannerton  engaged  a  party  of  twenty  men 
to  accompany  him  to  the  Penobscot,  and  take  vengeance  upon 
D'Aulney.  They  were  all  thoroughly  armed.  D'Aulney  had 
a  well-stocked  farm  ahout  five  miles  from  his  fort.  The  aven- 
gers landed  in  their  boat,  and  marched  to  the  buildings,  which 
were  not  iifur  distant  from  the  shore.  It  was  a  time  of  piracy  and 
robbery  of  eveiy  kind. 

It  would  seem  that  the  laborers  saw  the  approach  of  the 
armed  band,  and  rushed  into  the  house  for  defence.  Wanner- 
ton led  his  party,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  opened,  and 
immediately  a  volley  of  bullets  was  discharged  from  within 
upon  the  assailants*  Wannerton  fell  mortally  wounded; 
another  of  his  party  was  struck  by  a  bullet,  and  one  was  shot 
dead.  The  men  in  the  house,  having  offered  this  resistanoe» 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered. 

The  torch  was  applied.   The  house  and  all  the  outbuildings. 
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with  the  furniture,  the  tools,  and  the  farming  stores,  were  laid 
ill  ashes.  All  the  animals  were  killed.  Nothing  was  left 
behind  but  smouldering  ruins  and  utter  desolation.  Tlie 
destruction  was  entire.  The  proud  avengers  scorned  to  take 
any  booty.^ 

D'Aulney's  raf^e  passed  all  bounds;  though  Waunerton  acted 
solely  upon  his  own  responsibility,  taking  individual  vengeance 
for  the  aftVont  he  had  received,  D'Aulney  breathed  threatenings 
and  slaughter  against  all  the  English.  He  proclaimed  loudly, 
that  he  would  make  prize  of  every  English  colonial  vessel  he 
could  find  east  of  the  Penobscot  River ;  and  he  issued  commis- 
sions to  that  purport.  The  governor  at  Boston  addressed  to 
him  a  letter  of  remonstrance.  After  reminding  the  enraged 
Frenchman  of  many  acts  of  aggression  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  he  added,—' 

'*  Yet  I  inform  jou  that  HO  hostOe  Mt  against  dliier  French  or  Dutch  is 
allowed.  La  Tour  cannot  expect  any  more  succors  from  this  place.  A  mer- 
chant's trade  is  penoitted  between  us  aod  St.  Jolm;  aad  rest  aaaurecl  it  will 
be  protected."' 

That  whioh  is  done  in  a  passion  is  seldom  well  done.  D'Aul- 
ney  soon  became  convinced  that  he  had  committed  a  Uander. 
The  French  Gk>yeniment  was  not  disposed  to  enter  into  a  war 
with  England,  upon  the  issue  which  their  irate  officer,  in  the 
wilds  of  Nova  Scotia,  had  raised.  D*Auhiey  was  mildly  re* 
hnked  hy  the  French  cabinet,  and  was  ordered  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  all  the  English.' 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  F^nch  Government  gave  its  sap- 
port  to  the  Catholic  D'Aiilney,  in  opposition  to  the  Protestant 
La  Tour.  The  latter  and  his  wife  were  denounced  as  traitors, 
and  orders  were  given  for  their  arrest  Madame  La  Tour  was 
apparmtly  a  woman  of  sincere  piety,  and  conscientiously  a 
Protestant.  She  was  then  in  Boston,  having  recently  arrived 
there  on  her  way  from  Frai^  to  St.  John. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1644,  D*Aulney  sent  an  envoy,  M. 
Marie,  with  an  imposing  retinae  of  ten  attendants,  to  negotiate 

•  Hxitclnnson'8  Hlstorj-  of  Massachnsetts.  p.  125. 

•  WiUiamaon,  voL  L  p.  316.       *  Winthrop'H  Jounutl,  p.  dOOb 
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a  treaty  with  the  government  of  Massaohiisetts.  Gov.  Win- 
thxop  endeavoied  to  bring  about  a  reooneiliation  betwaen  the 
two  antagonistic  French  parties,  and  to  secure  a  safe  return 
of  Madame  La  Tour  to  her  husbancL  But  M.  Marie  angrily 
replied, — 

"No!  nothing  but  submission  will  save  La  Tour's  head  if  he  be  taken; 
nor  will  his  wife  have  any  passport  to  St.  John.  She  ia  known  to  be  the 
cause  of  his  eootonpt  aod  rebdlioo.  Any  reMel  whidi  shall  admit  her  as 
a  pflssflogeririll  be  liable  to  amit." 

Under  these  circumstances  the  governor  decided  to  stand 
entirely  neutral.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  his  sympathies 
were  with  La  Tour.  A  commercial  treaty  was  signed,  and  both 
parties  agreed  to  abstain  from  all  hostile  acts.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Maine  greatly  rejoiced  over  this  result. 
Tiiey  were  quite  defenceless,  and  were  in  much  fear  that  the 
reckless,  passionate  D'Aulney  would  seize  their  vessels,  and 
plunder  tlieir  settlements.  Capt.  Bayley,  the  master  of  the 
ship  which  brought  Madame  La  Tour  from  France,  had  engaged 
to  leave  her  at  St.  John.  Instead  of  this,  he  had  landed  her 
at  Boston.  She  could  now  return  to  St.  John  only  by  equip- 
ping a  force  which  would  enable  her  to  cope  with  the  enemy. 
She  prosecuted  for  damages.  The  court,  after  a  four-days' 
trial,  granted  her  a  verdict  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  With  this 
sum  she  chartered  three  London  ships,  and  proceeded  safely  to 
her  home. 

D'Aulney  was  exceedingly  chagrined.  He  had  fully  ex- 
pected to  make  her  his  captive.  His  anger  against  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony  was  renewed.  He  denounced  the  governor  as 
liaving  violated  the  treaty  by  allowing  the  sliips  to  be  chartered. 
He  obtained  information  that  La  Tour  was  absent  on  a  cruise 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ;  that  there  were  but  fifty  men  left  in  gar- 
rison, and  that  they  had  but  a  small  supply  of  food  and  ammu- 
nition. 

Early  in  the  spring,  when  winter  breezes  still  lingered,  and 
snow  covered  the  ground,  he  took  a  ship  to  capture  the  works 
at  St.  John.   He  sailed,  with  his  well-equipped  war-vesself 

1  JoQiiMl  of  Jolm  mntfirop,  p.  807. 
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from  the  Penoljscot.  Soon  he  overtook  a  New  England  vessel 
which  was  IxuiikI  to  the  St.  John  with  supplies.  Regardless 
of  the  commercial  treaty,  lie  seized  the  vessel,  landed  the  crew 
in  an  open  boat  upon  a  desolate  island,  and  in  his  cruel  rage 
abandoned  them,  without  even  leaving  them  the  means  of  kind- 
ling a  fire.  Very  thinly  clad,  they  succeeded  in  constructing  a 
miserable  wigwam,  where  they  suflFered  severely  from  cold  and 
hunger.  Here  they  remained  ten  days,  until  they  were  taken 
off,  and  sent  home  in  an  old  shallop. 

D'Aulney  entered  the  harbor  at  St.  John,  moored  his  ship 
opposite  the  fort,  and  opened  a  vigorous  fire.  But  Madame  La 
Tour  was  already  there.  She  was  a  true  heroine.  Her  intre- 
pidity was  sufficient  to  quadruple  the  strength  of  the  feeble 
garrison.  She  caused  the  fire  to  be  returned,  and  with  so  much 
skill,  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  deck  of  D'Aulney's  vessel  ran 
red  with  blood,  and  was  strewed  with  the  mangled  bodies  of 
the  dead  and  dying.  Twenty  were  killed  and  thirteen  wounded. 
Every  shot  from  the  fort  stinick  the  ship.  Her  hull  was  shat- 
tered. The  water  was  rushing  in  at  the  shot-holes ;  and  still 
the  deadly  fire  was  kept  up  without  intermission,  while  the  gar- 
rison behind  strong  ramparts  reniciined  unharmed. 

D'Aulncv  was  effectually  repulsed.  To  save  his  ship  from 
pinking,  he  hiistily  warped  her  under  shelter  of  a  bluff,  beyond 
the  reach  of  cannon-shot.  Having  repaired  his  damages,  buried 
his  dead,  and  dressed  the  terrible  wounds  inflicted  by  cannon- 
shot,  he  spread  his  sails,  and,  greatly  crestfallen,  returned  to 
Castine. 

Massachusetts  was  justly  incensed  at  the  gross  violation  of 
the  treaty  in  seizing  a  New  England  vessel.  An  envoy  was 
promptly  sent  to  D'Aulney  demanding  explanation  and  satisfac- 
tion. There  was  an  angry  and  unsatisfactory  interview.  The 
enraged  Frenchman,  losing  all  self-control  in  his  reckless 
charges,  said, 

*'  You  have  helped  my  mortal  enemy  iu  aiding  La  Tour's  wife  to  return 
to  St  John.  Ton  have  bnined  my  buildiogs;  yon  hare  killed  my  aninalft 
I  warn  you  to  befme  of  the  aveiiging  hand  of  mj  sovereign." 

The  enYoy  with  dignity  replied,  — 
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<«  Your  soverdgD  u  a  mighty  prince;  he  is  also  a  prince  of  too  much 
Iionor  to  oomBMnoe  an  mijiiiftifiable  Attack ;  bnt,  ahoold  he  anail  us,  we  trust 
in  God,  who  is  the  inflnite  Arbiter  of  jnstioe. ' ' 

The  only  result  of  the  conference  was  the  establishment  of  a 
sort  of  truce  until  the  next  spring.  It  was  evidently  impossible 
to  maintain  peace  and  free  trade  with  both  of  these  F'rench 
generals,  who  were  so  bitterl}'  hostile  U)  each  other.  A  little 
more  than  a  year  passed  away,  with  occasional  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence. In  September,  1646,  three  commissioners  arrived 
in  Boston  from  D'Aulney,  and  demanded  four  thousiind  dollars 
damages  for  losses  which  he  professed  to  have  received  from  the 
English.  The  governor  and  his  magistrates,  oq  the  other  hand, 
deemed  a  larger  sum  due  to  them. 

While  this  diplomacy  was  in  progress,  the  shrewd  and  implaca- 
ble Frenchman  was  gathering  his  forces  for  another  attack  upon 
St.  John.  It  is  said,  that,  through  the  treachery  uf  the  Cath- 
olic priests,  he  kept  himself  carefully  informed  of  the  precise 
condition  of  affairs  there.  Taking  advantage  of  La  Tour's 
absence  on  a  cruise  to  obtain  supplies,  he  suddenly  entered  the 
harbor  with  a  strong  naval  force,  and  a.ssailed  the  fort  by  a  can- 
nonade from  his  ships,  and  by  storming  it,  at  the  same  time,  on 
the  land  side.  The  \s  alls  were  sealed,  and  with  the  loss  of 
twelve  men  killed  and  many  wouuded,  on  the  part  of  the  assail- 
ants, the  fort  was  taken. 

All  the  inmates  were  mercilessly  put  to  the  sword,  with  the 
exception  of  La  Tour's  wife,  who  was  taken  captive.  The 
plunder  which  the  victor  seized,  consisting  of  materials  of  war, 
plate,  jewels,  and  household  goods,  exceeded  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  value.  This  ruin  of  La  Tour  caused  great  loss  to  many 
New  England  merchants  to  whom  he  was  indebted. 

The  fate  of  the  virtuous  and  heroic  Madame  La  Tour  was 
very  sad.  She  wiis  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady,  of  un- 
blemished piety.  Catholic  persecution  had  driven  her  from 
her  native  land,  and  from  the  many  friends  who  surrounded  he- 
there.  Her  new  home  in  Acadia  was  now  in  ruins.  All  her 
estjite  had  vanished.  Wcv  hnsliand  was  outlawed  and  a  wan- 
derer, without  the  slightest  prosi)ect  uf  ever  again  regaining  hi^ 
fortunes;  and  she  was  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  a  proud  au<l 
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implacable  enemy.  Her  heart  was  crushed.  Day  after  day  ahe 
drew  visibly  nearer  the  graye.  In  three  weeks  her  spirit  took 
its  flight,  and  entered,  we  trust,  that  world  where  the  weaiy 
are  at  rest. 

We  regret  to  add  that  La  Tour  subsequently  proved  himself 
to  be  a  man  utterly  devoid  of  principle.  He  went  to  Boston. 
The  tale  of  his  impoverishment  and  his  woes  excited  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  kind-hearted  Bostonians.  Several  of  the  mer- 
chants furnished  him  with  a  vessel,  and  with  goods  to  the  value 
of  about  two  thousand  dollars,  to  enable  him  to  trade  withlhe 
natives  along  the  coast.  They  manned  the  vessel  with  a  crew 
of  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen.  It  was  a  generous  deed  of 
charity. 

In  midwinter  of  1647,  La  Tour  sailed  from  Boston.  When 
he  arrived  off  Gape  Sable,  in  Nova  ScoUa,  the  ingrate  conspired 
with  his  own  countrymen,  and,  seizing  the  vessel  and  cargo, 
drove  the  English  ashore.  In  the  conflict  La  Tour,  with  his 
own  pistol,  shot  one  of  the  Englishmen  in  the  face.  These 
unhappy  men,  thus  turned  adrift  upon  the  rocky  and  ice-bound 
coast,  would  inevitably  have  perished  but  for  the  humanity  of 
those  whom  we  call  savages. 

After  fifteen  days  of  awful  suffsring  they  chanced  to  meet  a 
small  band  of  Mickmac  Indians.  These  binrhariant  treated  them 
with  all  the  kindness  which  Christianity  enjoins.  They  took 
the  shivering,  starving  creatures  to  their  wigwams,  warmed 
their  half-firosen  limbs,  and  fed  them  with  delicious  cuts  of  ven- 
ison. The  Indians,  having  thus  taken  in  the  strangers,  and 
given  food  to  the  hungry,  and  drink  to  the  thirsty,  and  clothing 
to  the  naked,  furnished  them  with  a  pilot  to  guide  them  along 
the  sinuous  coast  to  their  distant  home.  This  was  in  May, 
1646.' 

La  Tour,  with  his  stolen  vessel,  disappeared.  No  one  knew 
where  he  went.   For  two  years  he  was  not  heard  from.  The 

^  "  If  tbey  bad  not,  by  special  proviUeuce,  found  more  favur  at  the  Lands  of 
Gape  BaUsIiidlaiui  than  of  tboee  French  Ghrtotlanfl,  they  might  all  have  periahed; 
for,haivingwaiidieracl  lift  eon  dayn  up  and  down,  they,  at  the  last,  found  Mme  Ju> 

•lifinHwho  pnve  them  a  shallnp  witli  victual,  ami  jvn  Indian  pilot;  hy  which  means 
they  camo  safe  to  Ik>»tuu  abuut  Uiree  uioutlis  after."  —Hubbard's  Aew  England, 
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fortiMB  of  D'Aulney  on  the  Penobscot,  was,  at  that  time,  the 
most  prominent  xesort  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  from 
France.  D'Anlney  was  sealous  in  that  cause,  and  for  some 
time  was  the  undispnted  ruler  of  Acadia.  After  three  years 
he  died.  In  one  year  alter  his  death,  La  Tour  returned,  and 
maiTied  his  widow,  and  entered  upon  the  possession  of  his  rich 
inheritance ;  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  oft^uoted 
remark,  that  the  romance  of  feet  is  more  strange  than  that  of 
fiction. 

La  Tour  was  now  re-instated  in  all  his  former  possessions ; 
and  yet  he  made  no  effort  to  pay  his  former  creditors.  He 
seemed  to  surrender  himself  to  a  life  of  conviviality.  He  sel- 
dom left  his  province.  Several  children  were  bom  to  him.  The 
French  were  at  this  time  in  occupancy  of  settlements  at  Pen- 
obscot, Mount  Desert,  Machias,^  and  St.  Croix;  but  none  of 
these  settlements  were  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Province  of  Maine  was 
divided  into  four  political  sections.  Gorges*  region  extended 
from  the  southern  border  to  the  Kennebunk ;  then  on  the  east 
came  Ligonia ;  beyond  that  wa^  the  Sagadahoc  territory ;  on 
the  extreme  east  came  the  regioa  between  the  Penobscot,  and 
Passamaquoddy  Bay,  which  was  called  Penobscot.  Civil  war 
was  raging  in  England.  All  political  matters  were  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  uncertainty.  The  people  of  Maine  were  much 
discouraged. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  general  court  was  convened  at 
Wells  in  October,  1648.  Edward  Gk>dfrey  was  re-elected  gov- 
ernor, and  four  councillors  were  appointed.  The  government, 
thus  organized,  addressed  an  earnest  petition  to  England  for 
directions  in  their  political  affiiirs.  A  year  elapsed  before  any 
answer  came.  The  only  tidings  they  received  were,  that  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  was  dead,  and  that  no  instructions  could  be 

1  "Mount  Desert  wu  m  tuuned  by  Ohamplaln,  in  1SI&  Xha  ^ngjlfaii  naoMd  H 

Mount  MliiiscI!,  in  Imnor  of  one  of  tlieir  (Uslin!^:ui-*lie(l  naval  off!  •cr^'.    It  ha"',  how- 
ever, retained  the  name  of  Mount  Desert.  The  LUand  lias  ever  been  celebrated 
f or  tlw  boldiMM  of  ItsslionaitbelwaatyoltoaceiMrx,  tnd  the  eatcellMice  of  its 
Larbor.  The  French  JesnltB,  who  landed  tbera  In  ISIS^  called  Ife  St  SftTknir.'* 
Mmnrkd  <^f  Pvpkam  OMbntknt  p.  74." 
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expected  from  the  parent  country  while  distmcted  with  the 
tumult  of  civil  war.* 

Gov.  Godfrey  was  a  very  peculiat  man  ;  bombastic,  vain,  and 
arrogant.  He  usually  prefaced  his  proclamations  or  addresses 
with  these  words :  To  all  Christian  people  to  whom  thejje 
presents  shall  come,  greeting  in  our  Lord  God  everlasting." 

**  Still,"  ivrites  Ifr.  BotmiAi  "  Got.  Godfrey  is  worthy  of  commendation 
for  the  peraevoring  and  indomitable  spirit  which  he  maBitoated  in  what  he 

omiaidered  to  be  rig^t,  and  lor  his  courage  in  seating  himself  down  in  York, 
an  entire  wilderness,  with  none  to  whom  he  could  look,  in  his  solitude,  for 
any  help  which  the  eiiit'rt,'»Micics  of  his  condition  might  require.  He  locatei! 
himself  there  in  iU^iU,  building  the  first  house  in  that  place.  lie  was  the 
firander  of  York.  What  hia  motive  waa  in  making  soch  a  selection  for  a 
habitation  does  not  i^pear.  Fbedblj  the  fishing  business  mi^t  have 
tempted  him  to  the  adventnie.  No  location  could  have  been  better  for  that 
purpose.  Hia  house  waa  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  But  thus  away 
from  the  Intercourse  and  business  haunts  of  men,  he  w^ould  be  but  little 
likely  to  grow  in  the  virtues  of  social  life,  or  in  the  necessary  qualifioatioos 
•         for  gubernatorial  authority."  * 

For  three  years  the  afifairs  of  the  Province  were  administered 
by  the  provincial  government  as  above  organized.  One  tribunal 
was  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive.  Pemaquid,  which  had 
been  settled  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  the  principal  plantation 
of  the  Sagadahoc  territory.  It  was  the  great  resort  of  fishing 
and  trading  vessels  as  they  ran  up  and  down  the  coast.  Indi- 
viduals were  very  busy  in  purclu^sing  large  tracts  of  land  from 
Indian  chiefs.  They  were  not  particular  in  their  inquiries  as  to 
#  the  right  of  the  chiefs  to  sell  these  extensive  tracts. 

John  Brown,  in  1625,  purchased  of  two  chiefs,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Pemaquid,  a  region  extending  along  its  southern  bor- 
der from  Pemaquid  Falls  to  Brown's  house,  and  running  back 
into  the  country  twenty-five  miles.    It  embraced  nearly  the 

1  "The  aakura  of  Goiges  was  generous,  and  his  piety  shicere.  He  sought 
pleasure  ia doing  good;  fame,  by  advancing  Christianity  among  the  heathen;  a 
durablt'  monument,  by  erectinir  houses,  villages,  und  townsi.  Wlien  the  wars  in 
£nj(luud  Itruke  out,  the  tieptuuguuariau  ruyaLbit  buckled  on  hia  armor,  and  gave 
the  last  strength  of  bts  graj  batrs  to  the  defence  of  the  unfortunate  Charles." — 
Bancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  42?). 

3  Hhitory  of  Wells  and  Kenaebunk,  by  Edward  £.  Boiune,  p.  21. 
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wliole  of  the  present  towns  of  Bristol,  Nobleborougb,  Jefferson^ 
and  a  part  of  New  Castle. 

About  the  year  1G02,  three  other  chiefs  sold  Walter  Phillip* 
a  large  portion  of  the  same  lands,  and  all  the  land  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Kennebec,  from  Winnegance  Creek  to  the  sea,  and 
west  to  Casco  Bay.  Christopher  Lawson  purchased  of  a  chief 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  territory  now  covered  by  the  town  of 
Woolwich.  Thomas  Clark  and  Roger  Spencer  bought  of  a 
chief  the  whole  of  Arrowsic  Island ;  John  Richards  bought 
of  a  chief  the  whole  of  Jeremisquam  Island.  Such  sales  were 
continually  made.* 

We  know  not  what  nVht  the  chiefs  had  to  sell  these  extended 
territories,  or  what  price  was  paid  for  them,  or  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  chiefs  were  induced  to  sell.  During  a 
period  of  sixteen  years  all  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Ken- 
nebec, and  all  the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  were  bought  of  Indian  chiefs.  Such  purchases  were 
obviously  liable  to  great  abuses.  Both  tlio  Massachusetts  and 
Plymouth  Colonies  had  very  judiciously  prohibited  such  traffic, 
without  the  license  of  the  legislature.  There  were  uo  such 
restrictions  in  Maine. 

lu  these  pretended  sales  by  the  chiefs,  the  same  lands  were 
often  embraced  in  different  deeds.  The  boundary-lines  inter- 
sected each  other.  The  same  lands  were  sold  by  different 
chiefs.  Inextricable  confusion  ensued.  Tiiere  were  conten- 
tions and  lawsuits  innumerable.  The  state  of  things  was 
deplorable.  There  were  scarcely  any  legal  titles,  and  no  courta 
were  organized  with  powers  to  adjust  these  difficulties. 

The  Penoi)scot  region,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  claimed 
both  by  the  French  and  the  English.  The  French  called  it  a 
part  of  Acadia ;  the  Englisli  called  it  a  part  of  New  England. 
La  Tour,  who  succeeded  D'Aulney,  governed  this  region  witl> 
military  absolutism,  establisiiing  no  civil  tribunals. 

The  Massachusetts  Colony  brought  forward  a  new  chiim  to 
all  the  land  in  Maine,  south  of  a  point  near  Portland.  This 
was  by  virtue  of  her  charter,  wliicli  conferred  u|)on  her  all  the- 
territory  within  the  space  of    three  English  miles  northward 

a  WUHamion'i  Hlatoiy  of  lUins,  toL  L  p.  S90l 
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of  the  river  Merrimack,  and  to  the  northward  of  any  part 
thereof."  Now,  it  was  found  that  the  source  of  the  Merrimack 
was  fiur  north  among  the  hills  of  New  Hampehire,  and  that  a 
line  rnnning  from  that  point  due  east  to  the  ocean  would  strike 
the  coast  not  far  from  where  Portland  now  stands.  This  led 
to  a  very  serious  dispute  between  the  two  Provinces.  Massa- 
ehusetta  appointed  oommissioners  to  ascertain  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  the  northernmost  head  of  the  Merrimack  River,  and  to 
run  a  line  thence  doe  east  to  precisely  the  nme  latitude  on  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

These  commissioners  testified  upon  oath  that  they  found,  on 
the  1st  of  August,  1652,  the  head  of  tiie  Merrimack,  where  it 
issued  from  the  lake  called  "  Winnepuseakik,"  *  in  the  latitude 
of  48%  40',  12'\  The  three  additional  mUes  extending  into  the 
lake  would  allow  three  additional  minutes  to  the  distance.^ 

Against  this  claim  GrOY.  Godfrey,  of  the  Province  of  MainCf 
entered  an  indignant  romonstranoe.  In  his  protest  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts,  he  wrote, 

« 

**  An  atteiB|st  to  hold  the  Province  of  Maine  under  your  charter,  or  by 
any  other  li^;al  title,  without  the  pretence  of  purchase,  prior  poBaesriou,  or 
sntarior  daim,  and  also  witiboiit  the  people's  oonaent,  is  the  height  of  iojoi* 
tioe.  Hitiierto  yon  have  dedared  yoanelTes  satisfied  with  your  own  pos- 
sessions, as  bonnded  on  a  line  paraUd  with  the  Merrimack,  three  miles  distant 
from  its  source  and  its  northerly  bank,  following  its  meanders  to  its  mouth; 
"whereas  you  are  now  bursting  your  bounds,  and  stretching  your  claims 
across  provinces  to  which  till  lately  no  man,  however  visionary,  80  much  as 
imagined  yon  had  any  right." 

To  this  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  replied, — 

"  WonsHiPFUL  Sir,  —  Our  patent  by  divine  Provideuce  coutiuues  to  be 
firmly  established  under  the  great  seal.    Though  the  grand  patent  of  Plym> 

1  Williamson  suggests  that  tlds  was  probably  Lake  Wfainipiscopee.  It  may 
bave  been  what  in  now  called  "l^ewfound  Lake,"  with  which  the  latitude  would 
more  nearly  correspond. 

2  Hazard's  Collections,  vol.  1.  p.  671. 

Thr-  report  of  tlie  coiiiiiiis.sionera  of  survey,  gtveo  at  the  May  le—ion  of  the 
iieueral  Court,  was  in  the  fullowing  words:  — 

'*  At  Aqvabattaa,  the  bead  of  the  Menimadc,  where  It  touee  out  of  Hie  lake 
ealled  AVinnepuseakik,  on  the  let  of  Angoet,  1B52,  we  found  tlio  latitude  of  the 
place  43**,  40',  12",  besides  those  minntee  allowed  for  the  three  miles  farther  north, 
which  extend  into  the  lake."— JERMorioal  OoUeetUnu  by  Ebenexer Biuard,  vol  L 
p.  Sll. 
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oath  has.  been  dissolved,  oiirs,  sanctioned  by  a  royal  charter,  has  tuocees- 
fnlly  enoonntered  erery  attack.  Nor  do  we  now  claim  an  acre  beyond  its 
true  limits.   And,  had  yon  attentively  examined  its  artielea,  yon  most  bo 

satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  our  construction.  For  several  years  the 
extent  of  our  jurisdictional  rights  was  not  fully  understood;  and  so  lonq:  as 
doubts  remained  we  were  disposed  to  forbear,  though  we  have  never  aban- 
doned the  pursuit  of  our  utmost  claim  and  right. 

**  Id  yonr  xeaiatenoe,  probably  a  majority  of  the  provincial  inhabitante  aro 
yonr  iq^ponents;  fbrtheyaxegiMtly  deuronaof  being  united  with  ns,  and 
they  richly  deserve  our  protection  and  assistance.  We  are  bound  to  inform 
you  that  the  inhabitants  and  lands  over  which  you  claim  to  exercise  author- 
ity are  w  ithin  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  we  demand  our 
rights.  If,  however,  neither  rights  nor  reasons  will  induce  you  to  hearken, 
ire  diiiUooiitlnnaltyprofeeak  against  aU  forthar  ptooaadinga  of  yours,  und^ 
aaj  pieton^  patent  or  cprnMnation  whatonr."  * 

Saoh,  in  brief,  was  the  reply  of  Maseacbiuetts.  It  will  give 
the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  conflict  which  had 
arisen.  Got.  Godfrey  angrily  replied.  This  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment hy  the  MassaehoBetts  goyemment  of  three  commiseionera 
to  confer  with  Gov.  Godfrey  and  his  council.  They  met  at 
Kitteiy  Point.  Reconciliation  was  impoesible,  as  both  parties 
were  inexorable.  The  commissionera  then  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  people  of  Maine,  informing  them  that  Massachusetts 
would  extend  her  jurisdiction  over  that  portion  of  the  temtory 
which  she  clsimed,  and  promising  them  full  protection  in  their 
estates  and  all  other  rights. 

Gov.  Godfrey  and  his  council  issued  a  counter  proclamation, 
denouncing  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts  in  the  severest  terms. 
Still  the  General  Court  at  Boston,  in  its  October  session  of  this 
year,  declared  its  northern  boundary  or  limit  to  conmience 
three  miles  north  of  the  head  of  the  Merrimack  River;  to  extend 
directly  east  on  that  parallel,  passing  above  the  northern  sources 
of  Piscataqua  or  Salmon  Falls  River;  thence  crosung  the  Saco 
near  the  mouth  of  Little  Ossipee,  which  was  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  sea,  it  touched  the  most  southerly  bend  of  the  Pre- 
Bumpscot,  and  terminated  at  Clapboard  Island,  about  three 
miles  eastward  of  Casco  peninsula. 

1ml  the  prosecution  of  this  daim,  the  General  Court  of  Masea- 

i  Hasanl's  Collections,  roL  L  p.  M*. 
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chusetts  sent  two  experienced  shipmasters  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise latitude  sought  for  on  the  coast.  They  fixed  the  point 
upon  the  northern  extremity  of  the  little  island  we  have  men- 
tioned in  Casco  Bay.  Here  they  marked  the  letters  M.  B.  on 
several  trees,  and  also  chiselled  them  into  a  rock  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  sea.^  Six  gentlemen  were  appointed  to 
organize  a  government  in  the  country  south  of  this  line.^  On 
the  15th  of  November,  1652,^  four  of  them  met  at  Kitt^ry,  and 
sent  out  their  summons  to  the  inhabitantii  to  meet  the  next 
morning  at  the  house  of  William  Everett,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  court  of  justice.  There  was  much  diversity  of 
opinion  respecting  the  adverse  claims  of  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts. Negotiations  were  protracted  through  four  days,  during 
which  angry  passions  were  excited,  and  there  was  much  mutual 
recrimination  and  abuse.  At  length  forty-one  |>ersons  were 
induced  to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration :  — 

**  We,  whose  namee  an  under  mitten,  do  aeknowledge  onnelTea  snbjeefc 
to  the  gorenksient  <rf  MMUflhniifitti  Bqr*  in  New  TBnglmd." 

The  commissionei-s,  having  thus  triumphed,  announced  to  the 
people  that  their  rights  would  remain  untouched,  and  that  they 
were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
without  being  required  to  take  the  oath  of  submission.  They 
then  proceeded  to  Agamenticus,  which  in  tlieir  report  they 
spelt  Accomenticus.  The  inhabitants  were  summoned  to  appear 
at  the  house  of  Nichohis  Davis  to  assume  the  resj)onsibilities, 
«nd  to  be  invested  with  the  rights,  of  citizens  of  Mtussachusetts. 

The  meeting  was  held  on  the  -2d  of  November.  A  few 
were  obstinate  in  their  resistance,  and  a  spirited  controversy 
ensued.  Gov.  Godfrey,  who  resided  at  this  place,  led  the 
opposition.  But,  when  a  formal  vote  was  called  for,  a  lai*ge 
majority  was  found  in  favor  of  seeking  the  protection  of  the 
salutary  laws  of  Massachusett^j.  It  was  very  certain  they  liad 
nothing  to  lose  by  the  cliange,  and  something,  at  least,  to  gain. 
The  governor,  finding  himaelf  entirely  outvoted,  yielded,  and 

^  Beooxda,  BaMlves,  and  Jonmala  of  Maniaflhnaetta  GoTeninMiit,voL  IL  p^MO 

S  Hutchinsoa'g  Massaclnisettt,  ToL  L  p.  100. 
•  WUUamaon,  voL  L  p.  313. 
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vr\tb  fifty  others  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government 

of  the  Massachusetts  Colony.* 

The  temtory  of  Maine,  thus  annexed  to  Massachusetts,  was 
called  "  The  County  of  Yorkshire."  Agamenticus  received  the 
name  of  York,  from  that  city  in  England,  wliich,  twelve  years 
before,  had  been  surrendered  by  the  royalists  to  the  parliamen- 
tary forces,  after  one  of  the  most  bloody  battles  of  the  civil 
xrsLT.  A  county  court  was  established,  to  be  held  alternately  at 
York  and  Kittery. 

It  was  universally  admitted  that  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sioners had  discharged  their  duties  with  admirable  wisdom,  and 
with  triumphant  success.    They  were  richly  rewarded  for  their 
services,  received  a  vote  of  public  thanks,  and  a  valuable  present 
of  wild  lands.    At  the  next  general  court  of  elections  at  Bos- 
ton, two  deputies  from  Maine  represented  the  county  of  York- 
shire.   Other  towns  rapidly  came  into  this  arrangement,  such 
as  Wells,  Saco,  and  Cape  rori)oise. 

The  energy  of  the  Massachusetts  <xovernment  soon  began  to 
develop  itself.  The  inhabitants  of  the  three  last-named  towns 
were  required  within  a  year  to  construct  a  road  wide  enough 
for  the  passage  of  carts  from  liouse  to  house,  within  the  town 
limits ;  and  also  to  connect  their  several  towns  with  paths  suf- 
ficient for  woodnien  or  horses. 

The  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  Province  of  Maine  Wius  at 
that  time  very  discouraging.  Tlii  re  was  no  ordained  ministry. 
Though  there  were  })robal)ly  many  indiviilual  Christians,  who,  in 
their  humble,  unostatentioiis  lives,  were  developing  the  spirit  of 
that  gospel  whose  fundamental  tenet  is,  to  do  justly,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  God,"  yet  the  clamor  of  noisy 
disputants  and  turbulent  fanatics  filled  the  land.  Any  brazen- 
faced man,  however  ignorant,  however  immoral,  however  atro- 
cious the  sentiments  he  prt)niulgated,  could  assume  the  position 
of  a  religions  teacher.  Ecclesiastical  anarchy  reigned.  There 
was  freedom  of  speech  which  no  law  restrained. 

*  "Oiw  town  sftnraiMMihar,  yieldiiistii  part  to  monaoM  «iid  uintd  Covm,  gsv* 

in  its  a<lhesi()ti.    Great  care  was  oliservod  to  ^lanl  the  rifjhts  of  property;  every 
tuau  vfm  uuntinued  in  his  possessions;  the  religious  liberty  of  the  Episcopalians 
WM  left  imlwniMd;  tibe  priyileges  of  dtlxenship  won  extended  to  ell  inhablteate; 
and  the  wliole  ea-stern  cuuutry  i;radually,  yet  leluotaatlj,  snbmitted  tO  the  nacoo 
Ritjr  of  the  change."  —  Bancrftft^  voL  i.  p.  431. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  good  sense  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  condemned  these  revolting  proceedings  of  a  bold  and 
vagabond  minority.  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  passed 
a  law  prohibiting  any  one  from  publicly  preaching,  without  the- 
approbation  of  the  four  neighboring  churches.  Each  town  was- 
also  required  to  support  a  pious  ministry.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  popnlation  of  the  towns  which  thus  came  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts  amounted  to  about  two  thousand  one- 
hundred.  There  were  many  bitterly  opposed  to  this  subjuga- 
tion," as  they  called  it;  but  the  minority  was  not  strong  enough 
to  present  any  serious  obstacle  to  the  measure.* 

The  year  1651  opened,  on  the  whole,  favorably  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  New  England.  By  fishing,  agriculture,  and  huntings 
the  settlers  obtained  a  competent  support.  The  laws  and 
human  rights  began  to  be  more  respected.  Still  there  was  a 
very  radical  difference  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  princi- 
ples of  the  early  settlers  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  Gorges- 
and  Mason  were  the  avowed  enemies  of  both  the  civil  and 
religious  views  of  the  Massachusetts  Puritans.  They  detested 
republicanism,  and  were  strong  advocates  of  the  Church  of 
England.    With  candor  and  truthfulness  Mr.  Sullivan  says,—- 

"  Gorges  and  Mason  had  been  considered  before  the  jMUr  1640  as  enemies 
In  principle,  to  the  New  England  Coloniet.  lSmjym%  botfi  MitUnpnbli* 
cans,  and  were  atrang  Bpisoopaliani.  They  Mttled  no  orthodox  olergjnuuv 

according  to  what  the  neighbortng  ooloniet  called  orthodoxy;  nor  did  tibeyr 

indeed,  before  that  year,  establish  or  support  any  kind  of  government,  or 
even  attempt  to  establish  any  form  of  worship;  nor  did  they  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  pubUc  schools.  It  was  very  evident  that  they  held  all  the  Puritaa 
regulations  in  contempt.  Their  govenunent  over  their  eervants,  ya88als>. 
and  tenants,  from  a  want  of  those  regulatUms,  became  weak  and  ineflkdent. 
We  therefore  find  constant  oomidaints  of  their  being  plundered  by  their 
servants,  cheated  by  their  agents,  and  of  being  deserted  by  their  vassals. 

"  Gorges  wishing  to  have  the  other  colonies  annihilated,  and  to  have  » 
general  government  over  the  whole  country,  urged  the  point  of  the  king'a 
re*assuming  the  lands  granted  by  his  ancestor,  and  making  new  grants  of  the 
wholei  and  according  to  this  idea,  he  and  Mason  having  annendered  their 
title,  he  took  the  charter  in  the  year  laao,  fiw  the  Ftonnce  of  IfMne.**  >• 

»  Williamson's  History  of  MxUne,  vol.  I.  p.  356. 

'  Histor/  of  the  District  of  Maine,  by  James  SaUivan,  p.  141 
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It  was  this  underlying  hostility  between  the  Puritan  and  the 
Cavalier,  which  led  the  government  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony 
to  take  advantage  of  the  civil  war  raging  in  England,  to  extend 
their  charter  so  far  to  the  east  as  to  embrace  the  whole  territory 
included  in  the  Gorges  and  Mason  patents.  The  political 
storms  raging  in  Europe  raised  billows  whose  surges  dashed 
against  the  rock-bound  coast  of  the  New  World. 

There  was  a  little  group  of  Dutchmen  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  River.  There  were  a  few  English  hamlets  scattered 
along  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  Beyond  the  Pen- 
obscot were  the  straggling  settlements,  few  and  feeble,  of  the 
French.  Vast  realms,  boundless  and  unexplored,  spread  out 
towards  the  west,  whose  grandeur  the  imagination  was  ex- 
hausted in  the  attempt  to  explore.  One  would  have  thought 
that  these  few  impoverished  people,  struggling  alike  against  the 
hardships  of  the  wilderness,  might  have  lived  in  peace  as  bn»th- 
ers,  helping  and  cheering  one  another.  They  thus  might  have 
had  happy  lives,  notwithstanding  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  Instead  of  this,  a  large  portion  of  their  energies  were 
expended  in  shooting  one  another,  burning  the  houses,  devas- 
tating the  plantations,  and  filling  the  land  with  the  wailings  of 
widows  and  orphans.  Thus  clouds  and  darkness  ere  long  be- 
gan to  overshadow  the  sky,  and  storms  to  arise,  which  put  an 
end  to  all  hopes  of  happiness.  The  English,  the  French,  and 
the  Dutch  claimed  the  same  territory,  and  were  disposed  to 
fight  for  its  possession. 

In  the  year  1657  the  alarming  report  was  circulated  that  the 
Dutch  upon  the  Hudson  were  arming  the  savages  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  inciting  them  to  a  combined  attack  of  extermination 
against  the  English  settlements  along  the  coasts  of  Maine  and 
Massachusetts.  The  Indians  of  Maine  were  at  this  time  <iuite 
numerous.  They  had  obtained,  both  from  tlie  Fi  ench  and  Eng- 
lish, guns  and  ammunition.  Many  of  them  liatl  become  sl^ilful 
marksmen.  Being  as  well  armed  as  the  white  men.  and  con- 
scious of  a  great  superiority  in  numbers,  they  beeame  bold,  very 
exacting,  and  often  insolent.  Not  nnfrequently  a  gang  of  half 
a  dozen  savages  on  the  hunt  would  approach  the  log  hut  of 

some  lonely  settler.    With  swaggering  air  they  would  t^ike  pos- 
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session  of  the  premises,  feast  themselves  to  satiety,  occupy  the 
cabin  for  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  go  on  their  way,  without 
saying  so  much  as  "  I  thank  you." 

The  menacing  attitude  of  the  savages  became  alarming,  and 
their  depredations  intolerable,  and  the  more  intolerable,  since  it 
was  fully  believed  that  they  were  stimulated  to  these  outrages 
by  the  Dutch  authorities  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  The 
public  agitation  became  so  great,  in  view  of  these  facts  and 
these  rumors,  that  a  convention  was  held  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  United  Colonies,  on  tlie  19th  of  April,  1653,  to  take  the 
subject  into  consideration.  It  was  apprehended  tliat  the  French 
on  the  east,  and  the  Dutch  on  the  west,  were  conspiring  to  crush 
the  English  between  them.  The  reports  were  carefully  inves- 
tigated. Indians  were  summoned  before  the  court  to  give  their 
testimony  ;  and  then  a  very  earnest  letter  was  written  to  tlie 
Dutch  governor  requiring  an  explanation.  Indignantly  the 
governor  replied,  — 

"  There  ie  not  one  word  of  tentb  in  tlie  aeMtdalooe  vefMnt  nieed  about 

my  conduct.  I  marvel  mndl  at  the  novel  oonne  pursued  in  placing  any 
confidence  in  the  testimony  of  an  Indian.  T  nm  ready  at  any  time  to  make 
explanations,  and  to  any  extent  within  my  power." 

This  denial  of  the  governor  did  not  satisfy  the  commissioners. 
Though  they  separated  without  declaring  war  against  the  Dutch, 
all  friendly  intercourse  between  them  was  interrupted.  Indeed, 
the  New  Haven  Colonists  were  under  such  apprehensions  that 
the  Dutch  were  about  to  bring  down  the  powerful  nation  of 
the  Mohawks  against  them,  that  they  sent  a  petition  to  Crom- 
well, then  Lord  Protector  of  England,  that  he  would  aid  them 
with  a  fleet  and  well-armed  troops.* 

*  Hntohinaon'B  Histoxy  of  MaaaachoaettB,  yoL  L  p.  lOQi 
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THB  PBOVIKOE  OF  MAIKB  ANNEXED  TO  MASSACfiUSETTS. 

T^blM  on  fh«  FlflcataqoA— Garaerof  Lk  Tour— Menaces  of  Wtr— Meararee 

of  CEomwell  — Conquest  of  Nora  Scotia  —  Cliai  acter  of  La  Tour  —  Trading 
Post  on  the  Kcimehoc  —  The  Oath  Administered — Sale  of  the  Riirht  of 
Traffic — Boundaries  of  Kennebec  Patent  —  Political  Connection  Ijetween 
Maine  and  Mamachwsette — Code  of  Laws — Northern  Limits  of  Massacha- 
setts— The  Articles  of  UnlMk— >Ber.  John  Wheelwrl^t  ^Correqioodenoe 
— Bestoration  of  Charies  IL— Petition  of  Qorgea — Charter  to  the  Dnlro  of 
Tork. 

IT  will  be  remembered  that  the  Piscataqua  River  was  the 
Bouth-weet  boundary  of  the  Province  of  Maine.  This  region 
was  one  of  the  fiiYorite  resorts  of  the  Indians.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1658,  just  as  the  settlers  were  about  to  put  their  seed 
in  the  ground,  the  alarming  rumor  ran  along  the  coast,  that  more 
than  a  thousand  Indian  warriors  were  upon  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Piscataqua,  resolved  to  lay  all  the  defenceless  settle- 
ments in  ashes.  It  was  still  supposed,  though  probably  very 
unjustly,  that  the  Dutch  governor  on  the  Hudson  was  instigat- 
ing this  movement.  The  government  of  the  New  Haven  Col- 
ony despatched  agents  to  England,  to  implore  the  protection  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  then  in  power.  The  Massachusetts 
Colony  promptly  ordered  Major-Gen.  Dennison,  with  twenty- 
four  well-armed  men,  to  reconnoitre  the  strength  and  position 
of  the  foe.^ 

La  Tour,  whose  life  had  been  as  varied  and  eventful  as  the 
imagination  of  a  romancer  could  fifuicy,  was  now  residing  at  St. 
John,  with  Madame  D*Aulney  as  his  bride.  Upon  receiving 
bis  Catholic  wife,  he  had  renounced  bis  Protestantism,  and  thus 
he  gathered  around  him  the  powerful  influences  of  the  IVench 

*  Hatohinson's  History  of  Massachusetts,  p.  I6& 
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court  and  the  Papal  Church.  He  was  a  wild,  bold,  reckless 
adventurer,  but  slightly  influenced  by  any  consciousness  of  right 
or  wrong.  The  Catholic  missionaries  had  attained  a  wonderful 
ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  Indians.  It  was  strongly 
suspected  that  La  Tour  was  combining  the  Indiana  of  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Maine,  to  sweep  away  the  English  settle- 
ments, and  thus  vastly  to  extend  his  realms.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstiinces,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  prohibited  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  French  on  the  east,  and  the 
Dutch  on  the  west,  under  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  lK)th  ves- 
sel and  cargo. 

This  plunged  La  Tour  and  his  colonies  into  great  distress. 
They  had  done  but  little  towards  raising  food  by  cultivating 
the  land.  The  savages  lived  a  half-starved  life,  upon  the  little 
corn  tlicy  harvested,  esculent  roots,  fish,  and  clams.  They  had 
no  provisions  to  sell.  The  French,  with  their  ti  inkets,  pur- 
chased the  fure  of  the  Intbans,  which  were  then  in  great 
demand.  With  these  they  had  obtained  ample  supplies  of  food 
from  the  more  hi;^hly  cultivated  regions  of  Southern  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut.  This  virtual  blockade  of  their 
j)orts  doomed  tliem  to  starvation.  .  La  Tour,  assuming  that  he 
was  unjustly  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  English,  bitterly 
remonstrated  against  this  unfriendly  act,  when  there  was  peace 
between  the  two  nations. 

It  did  seem  to  be  a  very  harsh  measure,  for  the  Court  acted 
upon  suspicion  alone  without  any  convincing  proof.  For  a  time 
the  General  Court  seemed  disposed  to  change  its  policy.  It 
OCCuiTed  to  some,  that  by  treating  the  French  kindly,  and  win- 
ning their  friendship  through  intimate  commercial  interco  use, 
the  Catholic  priests  among  them  might  restrain  and  disarm  the 
ferocity  of  tlie  savage.  They  therefore  loaded  a  vessel  with 
flour  and  other  provisions,  and  sent  it  to  the  St.  John  Kiver. 

In  the  mean  time  tlie  energetic  Oliver  Cromwell  had  sent 
three  or  four  war-vessels  to  Boston,  with  orders  to  raise  there  a 
volunteer  force  of  about  five  hundred  men,  for  the  reduction 
of  the  Dutch  colony  on  the  Hudson.  Secret  orders  were  also 
issued,  for  this  military  expedition,  which  was  very  powerful 
for  the  time  and  region,  immediately  upon  the  conquest  of 
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Manhattan,  to  turn  its  arms  against  the  French  on  the  north- 
east, and  make  an  entire  conquest  of  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Measures  were  in  vigorous  operation  in  Massachusetts, 
for  organizing  the  naval  and  land  force  to  strike  these  two  col- 
onies by  surprise,  when  the  news  reached  Boston,  on  the  23d 
of  June,  1654,  that  articles  of  peace  liad  been  signed  between 
the  English  and  the  Dutch  courts,  and  that  hostilities  agaiDst 
the  Dutch  colony  were  immediately  to  cease. 

The  energies  of  the  expedition  were  turned  towards  Nova 
Scotia.  By  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  executed  twenty-two 
years  before,  this  country  had  been  surrendered  to  the  French. 
It  was  one  of  the  arbitrary  acts  of  Charles  I. ;  but  still,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  nations,  it  was  a  legitimate  transaction.  As 
England  and  France  were  at  peace,  it  would  be  difficult  to  jus- 
tify the  conduct  of  Cromwell  in  sending,  without  any  declara- 
tion of  war,  a  military  expedition  to  regain  the  territory.  But 
the  Lord  Protector  assumed  that  the  king  had  no  right  to  cede 
this  ten-itory,  in  violation  of  patents  which  he  had  granted  his 
subjects ;  and  he  affirmed  that  the  purchase-money,  of  five 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  promised  by  the  French  government, 
ihad  never  been  paid.* 

The  expedition,  having  set  sail,  touched  at  the  Penobscot,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  St.  John,  where  La  Tour  had  his  prin- 
cipal fortress.  The  force  was  so  strong  that  at  neither  place 
"was  any  resistiince  offered.  Indeed,  La  Tour  seemed  quite 
indifferent  in  view  of  the  prospect  of  the  change  of  European 
masters,  so  long  as  his  territorial  possessions  and  his  personal 
property  were  respected.  The  English  speedily  took  possession 
of  the  whole  Province,  and  placed  over  it  Capt.  Leverett,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  expedition,  as  temporary  governor.  The 
French  court  complained  of  this  operation,  and  for  some  time 
it  was  the  subject  of  a  diplomatic  controversy.  The  Englisli 
held  the  region  for  tliirieen  years,  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Breda, 
it  was  re-surrendered  to  the  French.^ 

t  Williamson's  Ill-^tury  of  Maine,  vol.  1.  p.  281.  Williatuson  pnst&ti  MTttnd 
•athorlties  to  substantiate  these  statemeots. 

*  Holmes's  AiMclsiB  Aiuuds,  toL  t    801;  Bobbiid's  Blstoiy  of  H«w  Bag 
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Soon  after  this  La  Tour  died.  His  character  was  as  strange 
as  his  singular  and  tumultuous  career.  He  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable ability,  of  good  personal  appearance,  and  of  very 
plausible  address.  Sometimes  rich,  sometimes  poor,  sometimes 
a  denounced  outlaw,  and  again  in  favor  with  the  court,  he 
seemed  quite  devoid  of  any  sense  of  honor,  as  almost  of  any 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  Religion  was  with  him 
like  A  glove,  which  was  to  be  put  on  and  taken  off  at  his  pleas- 
ure. His  first  wife  was  apparently  a  noble  woman ;  in  fidth  a 
Protestant,  and  in  heart  and  life  a  sincere  Christian. 

D*Aulney  battered  down  the  fortress  of  La.  Tour,  took  his 
wife  a  prisoner,  and  kept  her  in  captivity  until  her  death.  Upon 
the  death  of  D'Aulney,  La  Tour  rebuilt  his  fortress,  married 
the  Catholic  widow  of  his  deadly  antagonist,  surrounded  him- 
self with  Catholic  priests,  regained  the  patronage  of  the  court, 
and  Uved  in  comparative  power  and  splendor  until  he  died.  He 
left  one  child,  Stephen  de  la  Tour,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  a 
very  large  landed  estate,  leaving  many  debts  unpaid.  Crom- 
well confirmed  Stephen  de  la  Tour  in  Uie  possessions  he  inher- 
ited from  his  fother.  He,  however,  claimed  no  territory  south 
of  Passamaquoddy  Bay.^ 

The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  was  considered  as  of  great 
▼alue.  The  French  finally  ceded  the  country  to  England,  and 
Cromwell  appointed  Sir  Thomas  Temple  its  governor.  He 
entered  upon  his  office  in  1657,  and  dischaiged  its  duties  with 
much  ability,  and  with  the  courteues  of  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman, for  ten  years.  When  the  Massachusetts  government 
was  condemning  Quakers,  he  sent  them  word  tiiat  any  of  the 
Quakers  they  wished  to  get  rid  of,  he  would  cheerfully  welcome 
to  his  Province,  and  would  defray  all  the  expenses  of  their 
removal. 

It  wiU  be  remembered  that  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth 
had  established  an  important  trading-post  on  the  Kennebec 
River.  For  a  time  the  traffic  was  very  lucrative.  The  Indians 
brought  in  laige  quantities  of  valuable  furs,  which  they  sold 
for  mere  trifles.   But  gradually  the  number  of  traden  increased. 

*  Hutchinson's  History'  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  L  p.  190;  WUliamaon's  History 
oIlIsiiMb  ToL  L  p.  102. 
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Competition  arose.  The  Indians  became  better  aci^uaiiited  with 
the  value  of  their  furs.  Unprincipled  adventurers  crowded  in, 
defrauding  the  Indians ;  and  the  colony  at  Plymouth  was  too 
reHkote  eneigetioaUy  to  extend  its  laws  over  the  distant  region. 
A  question  also  arose  as  to  the  title  of  New  Plymouth  to  any 
territoiy  on  the  Sagadahoc*  between  Merrymeeting  Bay  and 
the  sea.  Indian  chiefs  were  also  going  through  the  fiuoe  of 
selling  lands  to  individuals,  to  which  the  purchasers  knew  that 
those  chiefis  had  no  title. 

It  was  indeed  a  chaotic  state  of  society,  and  the  seeds  of 
innumerable  lawsuits  were  being  sown.  Pressed  by  such  em- 
barrassments, the  Plymouth  Colony  decided  to  sell  Uie  right  of 
traffic  with  the  Indians  on  the  BLennebec  possessions.  Five 
prominent  gentlemen  of  the  colony  purchased  this  right  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  for  the  annual  sum  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.*  These  gentlemen  were  Gov.  Bradford  and 
Messrs.  Winslow,  Prince,  Millet,  and  Paddy,  fiut  there  was 
no  end  to  the  complaints  with  which  they  were  assailed,  and  to 
the  annoyances  which  they  encountered.  Still  the  purchasers 
struggled  on,  breasting  these  difficulties,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  their  lease  obtained  its  extension  for  three  years  more.  By 
the  terms  of  this  renewal  it  was  required  that  some  one  of  the 
lessees  should  continually  reside  within  the  patent.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  to  summon  the  inhabitants  of  that  region,  and 
require  them  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  govern- 
ment established  in  England,  and  to  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
New  Plymouth  Colony. 

A  warrant  was  issued  to  the  inhabitants  on  the  Kennebec,  to 
assemble  on  the  23d  of  May,  1654,  at  the  house  of  Thomas 
Ashley,  near  the  banks  of  Merrymeeting  Bay.  Mr.  Prince,  as 
commissioner,  met  sixteen  men  there,  and  administered  to  them 
the  following  oath : — 

**  You  shall  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  state  of  England  as  it  is  now 
Mlabliahad;  and,  wherMS  yon  dioooe  to  leiide  within  the  gorvmsMikt  of 
New  Flynoath,  yoo  ahall  not  do,  nor  oause  to  be  done,  amy  act  or  acts  di- 
rectly or  indireclly,  by  land  or  vator,  that  shall  or  may  tend  to  the  destruc- 
tion  or  overthrow  of  the  whole  or  put  of  this  government,  orderly  erected 

*  Morton's  Kew-Bni^UHid  Uamorial,  p.  135. 
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or  established;  but  shall  contrariwise  hinder  and  oppose  such  intents  c 
purpoMt  M  tend  thaeonto,  and  disoovar  them  to  thoae  who  an  in  plaa.  C  i 
the  time  being,  that  the  goTemment  may  be  informed  thereof  with  all  jc  i- 
▼enient  speed.  You  shall  also  submit  to  and  observe  all  such  good  >  id 
wholesome  laws,  ordinances,  and  officers,  as  arc  or  shall  be  established  witi  >a 
the  several  limits  thereof.  So  help  you  God,  who  is  the  God  of  truth,  aod 
punisher  of  falsehood."  * 

A  brief  code  of  laws  was  also  established  by  the  convention. 
All  capital  crimes,  such  as  treason  and  murder,  were  to  be  tried 
by  the  General  Court  at  New  Plymouth.  Minor  offences,  sudi 
as  theft,  drunkenness,  profaniog  the  sabbath,  and  selling  intoX' 
icating  drink  to  the  Indians,  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  commissioner's  court.  Fishing  and  fowling  were  declared 
to  be  free.  All  civil  suits,  not  involving  an  amount  exceeding 
one  hundred  doUan,  were  to  be  tried  before  a  jury  of  twelye 
men.* 

The  value  of  the  exclusive  right  of  the  fur  and  peltiy  trade 
with  the  Indians  was  continually  decreasiDg.  With  the  increase 
of  population,  game  was  becoming  scarce.  The  Indians  f^rew 
more  shrewd  in  trade,  and  demanded  higher  prices.  For  three 
yearo«  after  1656,  the  trade  was  let  for  an  annual  rent  amount- 
ing to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  and  even  this 
small  sum  the  lessees  declared,  on  the  fourth  year,  that  they 
were  unable  to  pay.  At  length  the  monopoly  was  offered  at  a 
premium  of  fifty  dollars  a  year. 

The  original  patent,  granted  by  the  Council  of  Plymouth  in 
England,  to  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth,  consisted  of  "  all 
that  tract  of  land  or  part  of  New  England  in  America,  which 
lies  between  Cobbossecontee,  now  Gardiner*  which  adjoineth 
the  river  Kennebec,  towards  the  western  ocean,  and  a  place 
called  the  Kalis  of  Neguamkike,  and  a  space  of  fifteen  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  Kennebec." 

It  will  l)e  perceived  that  these  boundaries  were  exceedingly 
indefinite.  The  location  of  Xeu'tiamkike  Falls  is  uncertain.  It 
is  supposed  that  ihey  were  about  sixteen  miles  above  Cobbos- 
secontee River,  near  North  Sidney.*  Mr.  Williamson  writes  of 
this  patent :  ^ 

»  Records  of  Plymonf  li  Colony.  ^  Hazartl's  Historical  ColIectioil%ToL  L  pi.  5M 
«  flJak  of  Kew  England  by  OooUdge  and  Manafleld,  p.  108,  nota. 
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Its  limits,  as  ultimately  settled,  were  in  the  north  line  of  Woolwich, 
below  Swan  Island,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kennebec,  through  the  south 
iMod  cf  tiie  riv«r  CobbosMoontee,  on  fbe  wwteni  tide,  and  fifteen  mibt  In 
iridttk  on  flItiMar  aide  ti  the  main  river,  to  an  eaaterfyand  waeteilylinewhioli 
crosses  Weaiaitfitaett  River,  in  Coraville,  a  league  above  its  moatlij  oontein* 
ing  about  one  niUioa  fire  hnndrad  thomand  aores." ' 

This  grant  conferred  the  exolurive  right  of  trade  with  the 
nattyefli  and  at  all  times  an  open  passage  down  the  river  to  the 
sea.  For  some  time  the  proprietois  daimed  the  whole  territoiy 
to  the  ooean.  This  led  to  litigation,  an  account  of  which  would 
only  weary  the  reader.  In  the  year  1661  the  whole  patent 
was  sold  to  a  company,  for  a  sum  amounting  to  about  two 
thousand  dollars.  Soon  after  this  the  company  erected  a  fort 
atMaqnoit.* 

Tears  passed  slowly  away,  while  the  aflhirs  of  this  remote 
and  dreary  trading-post  continued  to  languish.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a  plantation  there  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  government  was  chaotic,  and  but  little  respect  was 
paid  to  laws  or  rulers.  Emigration,  for  a  time,  was  flowing 
back  lirom  the  New  World  to  the  Old ;  and  New  Plymouth  had 
no  surplus  population  to  send  to  the  banks  of  the  Kennehec 

But  the  poUtical  connection  now  formed  between  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  continued,  with  some  slight  interruptions,  for  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years.  The  salutary 
laws  of  Massachusetts  were  gradually  accepted  by  the  people. 
The  Massachusetts  government  was  administered  by  a  gov- 
ernor, a  deputy  governor,  a  council  of  eighteen,  and  a  house 
of  deputies.  It  was  truly  a  republican  government,  the  rulers 
being  chosen  by  the  people*  The  towns  elected  the  represen- 
tatives. Ten  freemen  entitled  the  town  to  one  deputy ;  twenty, 
to  two.  None  could  have  more  than  two.  No  one  could  be  a 
deputy  who  was  unsound  in  the  main  pointe  of  the  Ghrie- 
tian  region,  as  held  forth  and  acknowledged  by  the  generality 
of  Protestant  orthodox  writers."^  Under  the  colonial  charter, 
Maine  was  never  represented  by  more  than  five  deputies  at  one 
time.   The  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  details  of  the  politi* 

1  Williamson,  vol.  i.  p.  237. 

*  Gfeenleaf  8  Beporta,  voL  ilL  p.  Ill ;  SuUItbd,  p.  118. 

•  BeoOTds  of  MaMiobnaetta  Qorenunent^  toL  iL  p,  jOS. 
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cal,  ecclesiastical,  and  military  administration,  will  find  them 
quite  fully  presented  in  Williamson's  excellent  Histoiy  of 
Maine. 

The  people  who  were  religiously  disposed  were  encouraged 
by  law  to  congregate  and  embody  themselves  into  a  church 
estate,  to  elect  and  ordain  their  officers,  to  admit  and  to  disci- 
pline or  to  excommunicate  their  members.  And  yet  it  was 
declared  that  no  church  censure  was  ever  to  affect  any  man's 
property,  civil  dignity,  office,  or  authority.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  practice  was  not  always  in  accordance  with  these 
avowed  principles.  The  connection  between  Church  and  State 
was  so  intimate  in  England,  that  the  colonists  in  theii  new  home 
could  not  entirely  dissever  them. 

By  a  law  enacted  in  1644,  it  was  declared,  that  to  affirm  that 
man  is  justified  by  his  own  works,  and  not  by  Christ's  righteous- 
ness; or  to  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  the  sacredness  of  the  sabbath,  or  the  authority  of 
the  magfisti^ac}',  —  tended  to  subvert  the  Christian  faith,  and  to 
destroy  the  souls  of  men.  It  was  also  enacted,  in  1646,  that  it 
was  highly  penal  for  men  to  withhold  their  children  from  bap- 
tism. It  is  a  sad  comment  upon  the  times,  that  many  were 
severely  punished  by  fines,  whipping,  and  banishment,  and  some 
few  were  even  executed,  for  neglecting  the  baptism  of  their 
children.* 

Every  ecclesiastic  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  as  "  devoted  to  the 
religion  and  court  of  Rome,"  was  ordered  into  banishment, 
unless  he  came  as  a  public  messenger ;  eveu  then  he  was  to  be 
banished  if  he  behaved  offensively. 

The  Quakers  were  vehemently  attacked.  They  were  de- 
nounced as  a  cursed  sect  of  heretics,  pretending  to  be  immedi- 
ately sent  from  God,  and  inspired  to  write  blasphemous  opinions, 
despising  government,  reviling  magistrates,  speaking  evil  of  dig- 
nities, and  seeking  to  turn  people  from  the  true  faith.*  Their 
books  were  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman  ;  they  them- 
selves were  to  be  baushed,  and,  if  they  returned,  to  be  put  to 
death. 

The  denial  of  the  inspiratiou  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
A  WmisniMii,  voL  L  p.  8801  *  Ootonlal  Law*,  pb  ISL 
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New  Testaments  was  ptmlshed,  first  by  fine  or  wbipping,  and, 
if  repeated,  by  imprisonment  and  even  deatb. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  of  the  sinoere  desire  of  the  early  ool- 
onists  to  estaUish  just  laws,  and  such  as  would  promote  the 
public  welfare.  We  must  not  blame  them  too  aeverely  for  not 
bang  wise  ftbdve  their  generation.  The  progress  of  the  world, 
in  the  direction  of  freedom  and  toleration,  has  been  veiy  slow. 
Many  of  the  enactments  were  humane ;  and,  in  the  geneial  prin- 
ciples of  fireedom,  the  colonists  were  &r  in  advance  of  most  of 
the  governments  in  the  Old  World. 

In  eveiy  town  a  record  was  ordered  to  be  kept  of  newly 
anived  emigrants  and  their  business  prospects.  All  strangers 
who  were  in  want,  the  towns  were  bound  to  relieve.  The  help- 
less poor  were  to  be  provided  for.  All  cruelty  to  brute  animals 
was  strictly  forbidden.  Laws  were  passed  to  protect  the  Indians 
in  their  &hing  and  hunting  grounds.  Bvery  town  of  fifty 
householders  was  required  to  employ  a  teacher  to  instruct  the 
children  in  reading  and  writing ;  and  every  town  containing  a 
hundred  fiunilies  was  required  to  establish  a  grammar-school, 
where  boys  might  be  fitted  for  college.  Heads  of  fiimilies  were 
ordered  to  instruct  their  servants  every  week  in  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  sad  to  record  that  on  the  ttatute- 
hook  torture  was  allowed,  to  compel  a  convicted  criminal  to 
disdoae  his  oonfoderates.  But  no  such  inttane$  of  torture  is  on 
record.  It  was  a  law  which  disgraced  the  statute-book,  but 
which  was  apparently  never  enforced. 

The  inhabitants  of  Maine  accepted  these  laws  from  Massa- 
chusetts. They  took  but  little  interest  in  political  questions, 
save  as  they  had  a  direct  practical  bearing  upon  their  daily 
lives.  Perhaps  a  large  proportion  of  the  Massachusetts  Colon- 
ists were  men  of  intelligence  and  deeply  fixed  principles,  who 
had  crossed  the  ocean  that  they  might  enjoy  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious institutions  which  were  so  dear  to  them.  When  they  had 
made  such  immense  sacrifices  to  secure  these  privileges  for 
tbemselyes  and  their  children,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should 
have  wished  to  shut  out  from  their  wilderness  homes  those  who 
would  bring  across  the  ocean  those  antagonistic  civil  and  reli- 
gious views,  which  would  promote  controversy,  discord,  and 
strife. 


UO  THE  HI8T0RY  OF  MAINE, 

But  most  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Maine  had  been  lined 
to  that  region  for  purposes  of  traffic.  I  came  here,"  said  one 
of  them,  "  not  to  worship  God,  but  to  purchase  fors  and  pel- 
tries.'* Thns  Maine  became  distinguished  for  what  is  often 
absurdly  called  liberality^  but  which  is,  rather,  indifference. 
Influenced  by  such  considerations,  religious  toleration  was' 
exercised  here.  Noble  as  is  that  spirit,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  was  then  not  so  much  a  virtue  as  the  result  of  circumstances 
which  caused  men  to  care  for  none  of  those  things.  Maine 
became  the  asylum  of  fugitives  driven  from  the  other  oolonies 
by  persecution.^ 

It  was  in  the  year  1652  that  Messrs.  Sherman  and  Ince  re- 
ported that  the  northern  limit  of  the  Massachusetts  patent  was 
in  latitude  42**,  43',  12".  In  accordance  with  this  report,  the 
next  summer  two  experienced  shipmasters,  Jonas  Clark  and 
Samuel  Adams,  were  sent  to  ascertain  where  this  line  would 
touch  the  Atlantic.  They  found,  as  we  have  mentioned,  that  it 
was  at  the  northern  point  of  an  island  in  Casco  Bay,  called  the 
upper  Clapboard  Island.  Here  they  cut  the  marks  of  the 
Massachusetts  boundary  on  several  trees,  and  also  chiselled  it 
into  a  large  gray  rock.  A  line  running  due  west  from  this 
point  on  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  then  called  the 
Soatii  Sea,  was  supposed  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts patent. 

Unwearied  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  people,  on  the 
eastern  portion  of  this  tenitory,  to  yield  to  the  government  of 
Massachusetts,  as  those  on  the  western  portion  had  quite 
readily  done.  But  several  men,  of  commanding  influence  in 
the  vicinity  of  Saco,  were  very  determined  in  their  resistance. 
The  Massachusetts  Court  tried  all  the  efforts  of  conciliation 
and  menace,  for  a  time  in  vain.  Gradually  a  number  yielded  to 
the  conviction  that  their  interests  would  be  promoted  by  the 
annexation.  Others  were  arrested,  iind  were  made  vniling  by 
the  perils  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  1658  a  Massachusetts 
commission  opened  a  session  in  Lygonia,  at  the  house  of  Robert 
Jordan  in  Spurwink.    Here  most  of  the  male  population 

*  WUliamson,  voL  L  p.  88B. 
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appeared,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.^  The  articles  of 
oniQii  were  in  substance  as  follows :  — 

L  AU  the  people  !&  tiuie  puto  ■ball  be  eBonented  from  tbeir  alle* 
gianoe  to  Maasaobnaettoy  wbeneTer  a  aapreme  or  generat  goremor  abaD 
airive  from  England. 

n.  All  their  oppoaition  and  other  paat  wnmga  abaU  be  pardoned  and 

buried  iii  oblivion. 

UI.  The  same  privileges  shall  be  seenred  to  them  as  are  enjoyed  by 
Other  towns,  particularly  Kittery  and  York. 

nr.  Appeala  aball  be  alknred  fai  all  eaaea  to  the  Qeneral  Court,  when 

anfficient  indemuity  is  o£Fered  for  the  payment  of  costs. 

v.  None  of  the  privileges  hereby  granted  and  secured  shall  ever  be 
forfeited  by  reason  of  any  differences  in  matters  of  religion. 

YI.  A  transcript  of  the  rights  and  privileges,  generally  possessed  by 
other  towna,  aball  be  sent  to  tibaae  ptaatalioiia  and  fabaWtoato.* 

The  towns  of  Scarborough  and  Falmouth  were  also  organized. 
Falmouth  had  a  sea  border  extending  from  Spurwink  Biver  to 
Clapboard  Island,  and  it  ran  back  eight  miles  into  the  eonntiy. 

The  union  of  Lygonia  to  Massachusetts  was  thus  effected, 
apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  It  was  unques- 
tionably a  blessing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Maine.^ 

On  the  27th  of  October  the  inhabitants  of  York,  Kitteiy^ 
Wella,  Saoo,  and  Cape  Porpoise,  presented  to  Cromweli,  then 

*  **  After  passing  the  ancient  plantations  of  Kittery,  York,  Wells,  and  Sauo,  wa 
eoBM  to  Soaiboioiii^  wlikA  baa  never  ehaagedtla  name  Ita  flist  bMOfp<n»> 
tbm.  It  extends  towards  the  east,  six  inile<^  in  width  un  the  coast,  to  the  mouth 
ef  Spurwink  Bhrer,  which  seems  to  cat  off,  as  It  bounds,  the  eastwardljr  corner 
of  the  town. 

"  Spurwink  settlement  was  and  la  in  the  southerly  aa|^  (tf  fbe  town  towaida 

Spurwink  BXxw."  —  WUliatMon^  voL  L  pp^  SB,  80, 

*  Williamson,  vol.  i.  p.  m 

«  Bon.  "WflUain  WlUb,  one  of  the  moat  discriminating  and  aocorate  annalists, 
esqpmses  the  opinion  that  MaaaadMuettB  had  no  dalm  orerthe  jorladlotlon  of 
Jfaine.   He  writes,  — 

"  Massachusetts,  taking  advantage  of  the  triumph  of  her  principles  in  £ug- 
tand,  and  drfeeding  and  hating  the  Efrfsoopal  power  in  Maine,  under  a  forced 
constnxction  of  tho  lanfrnage  of  her  dmrter,  rt-<«iixmed  title  and  Jurisdiction  over 
all  the  territory  southerly  of  a  line  from  Itako  Winniplseogee  to  Casco  Bay.  She 
waa  not  long  in  amerting  her  pretended  title. 

"This  utnzpation  of  the  Bay  Colony  corresponded  with  that  of  the  Parlia- 
ment at  home;  and,  tlioui^li  succossful,  it^ad  no  foundation  in  right.    I  will  n<»t 
say  that  it  was  not  eventually  best  for  the  people  here;  it  resulted  in  giving  tlieiu 
afood  and  permanent  govenmient^  and  atahle  and  jnat  lawa."— A  JBrtoiy  9f 
lows,  Jh»  0<mti$t  and  tA«  Laaeftn  qflkUne^  by  WOHam  JffBU,  p.  38. 
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Lord  Protector,  the  foUowing  yery  ezpremye  memorial.  It 
was  a  doenmeiit  testifying  to  their  satisfieustion  with  their  anneac- 
ation  to  MaaBachusette,  and  praying  for  its  oontinuanoe. 

"  Ow  nmnban,"  th^  Mid,  **  an  few ;  and  oar  diasenaioiia,  wfaiflh  hare 
baen  nai^t  owing  principally  to  maleoontent  loyalists,  are  happily  qdefced 
by  wholesome  laws  and  watchful  rulers.  Through  their  provident  care, 
godly  persons  have  l>een  encouraged  to  settle  among  us;  our  affairs  have 
become  prosperous,  and  a  barrier  is  opposed  to  an  influx  upou  us  of  deiin- 
quenta  and  other  ill-affected  persons,  the  fugitiires  from  punishment.  Our 
piona  and  reverand  friend,  ib*  John  Wheelwright,  aome  time  with  va,  ia 
now  in  England,  whose  thorongfa  knowledge  of  our  aAdra  he  will,  at  your 
highneaa'a  eommand,  be  hai^  to  commnnioate."  ^ 

Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  to  whom  refarenoe  is  here  made, 
was  a  man  of  undoubted  piety,^aQ  eloquent  preacher,  but  very 
zealous  in  the  enforoement  of  doctrinal  peculiarities,  which  few 
«ottld  fully  understand.  He  affirmed,  that  the  ^  Holy  Spirit 
dwells  personally  in  a  justified  oonyert,  and  that  sauotifioation 
can  in  no  wise  evince  to  belieyers  their  justification.** 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  good  man  could  not  have  been  per^ 
nutted  to  indulge  to  his  heart's  content  in  such  harmless  specu- 
lations. But  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  declared  these 
views  to  be  Antinomian,  denounced  them  as  heretical,  and 
bttnished  him  from  the  State  in  the  year  1686.  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright, at  first,  removed  from  Braintree  to  Exeter,  N.H.,  where 
he  settled  on  land  obtained  from  the  Indians,  and  gathered  a 
ohuroh ;  but,  as  Massachusetts  extended  her  jurisdiction  over 
the  territory  upon  which  he  had  settled,  he  removed  to  Wells, 
in  Maine,  in  1648.^  He  died  at  Salisbury,  Mass.,  probably 
in  1679,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Wheelwright  throws  much 
light  upon  the  nature  of  the  ecclesiastical  conflicts  of  those 

'  Hutchinson's  Colleotkm  of  State  Papers,  p.  396. 

^  "  Now  Hampsliire  was  about  submitting  to  Massachusetts,  in  which  ca.se 
Wlieelwhght  and  liis  cuuipauiuns  would  be  exposed  iinmediateiy  to  a  new 
banfshmeat.  Gkn^ges  had  assnmed  the  aathoflty  over  Maine;  and  they  oonld  not 

fai!  to  lio  jossured  thar.  under  him,  they  might  find  a  refuse  wliicli  would  not  be 
exposed  to  the  Hpiritoal  tyraouy  of  Massachusetts. "  —Boumc  t  liiUory  0/  WelU 
mtd  KtmuburJc^  p.  12. 
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days,  and  eertainly  lefleots  credit  upon  both  parties  in  the 
unhappy  contention: — 

*♦  Right  Worshipful,  —  Upon  the  long  and  mature  consideration  of 
things,  I  j)erceive  that  the  main  difference  between  yourselves,  and  some 
of  the  reverend  elders  and  me,  in  point  of  justification  and  the  evidencing 
thereof,  is  not  of  that  nature  and  consequence,  as  was  then  presented  to  me 
in  the  fdae  glut  of  Satan's  temptations,  and  my  own  distempered  passions, 
which  makes  ma  nnfeigiiedly  sorry  that  I  had  audi  a  hand  in  those  sharp 
atid  vehement  contentions  raised  thereabouts,  to  the  great  disturbance  of 
the  church  of  Christ.  It  is  the  grief  of  my  soul,  that  T  used  such  vehe-  . 
ment  censorious  speeches,  in  the  a^'pliiration  of  niy  sermon,  or  in  any  other 
writing,  whereby  I  reflected  any  dishonor  upon  your  worships,  the  reverend 
dden,  or  aoy  of  contrary  judgment  to  myselL 

**It  repents  me,  thai  I  did  so  mneh  adhere  to  persons  of  coiropt  jndg- 
nenti,  to  the  conntenaodng  and  encouraging  of  them  in  any  of  their 
errors  or  evil  practices,  though  I  ip,t»'ii(lu(l  no  such  thing;  and  that  in  the 
synod  I  used  such  unsafe  and  obscun'  t  xjirt's.sions,  falling  from  me  as  a 
man  dazzled  with  the  buffetings  of  Sutun;  and  that  I  did  appeal  fxoni 
misapptehenaion  of  things.  I  confess  that  herein  I  have  done  very  sinfully, 
and  do  hmnbljcraTa  pardon  of  yoor  honored  selTca.  If  it  shall  appear  to 
me,  by  scripture  light,  that  in  any  carriage,  writing,  word*  or  action,  I  have 
walked  contrary  to  rule,  I  shall  l"-  ready,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  give 
satisfaction.  Thus  hoping  that  you  will  pardon  my  boldness,  I  humbly 
take  my  leave  of  your  worships,  coiumitting  you  to  the  good  providence 
of  the  Almighty,  ttid  ever  remain  your  wordiips'  in  all  service  to  be  com- 
manded in  the  Lord. 

To  this  letter,  tlie  governor  gave  fi  very  courteous  response, 
assuring  Mr.  Wheelwright  that  the  court  was  inclined  to  release 
him  from  his  banishment.  He  also  sent  him  a  sat'u-conduct, 
that  he  might  make  bid  appeal  to  ilie  court  iu  peraou.  Mi*. 
Hubbard  writes,  — 

"But the  nest  eooxi  released  his  banishment witboat  his  appearance; 
and  ao,  if  they  had  overdone  in  passmg  the  sentence,  it  might  in  part  help 
to  balance  it,  that  they  were  so  ready  to  grant  him  a  release.  Soon  after 
this  he  removed  his  dwelling;  and  Ix'ing  invitotl  to  the  pastoral  office  in  the 
church  of  Hampton,  after  Mr.  Batchelour's  deposition,  he  accepted  the  calb 
and  tarried  wi&  them  until  his  removal  to  England  not  long  after,  where 

s  We  give  this  letter,  as  recorded  by  Hnbbanl  in  his  General  Historj  of  New 
England,  p.  83&  There  are  several  verbal  variations  in  the  copy  as  preserved 
hj  Winthxop. 
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he  tarried  meay  yeut,  tUI,  upon  the  turn  of  limee,  he  eame  beek  to  New 

England  again  ;  after  which  he  was  called  io  Salisbury,  where  he  accepted 
of  the  pa-^toral  office,  in  which  he  continued  lUl  the  di^  oi  hie  deilfai  which 
happened  about  the  year  1681."  ^ 

The  govermneut  of  Massachusetts  was  the  more  inclined  to 
deal  leniently  with  Mr.  Wheelwright,  since  he  was  a  zealous 
Puritan,  and  a  high-minded  and  earnest  republican.  Upon 
visiting  England,  he  was  very  cordially  received  by  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

The  political  changes  taking  place  in  England  were  veiy 
sensibly  felt  through  the  remotest  colonies  of  the  kingdom. 
The  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
memorable  events  in  history,  took  place  in  May,  1660.  The 
Church  of  England  and  the  crown  of  Enj^land  were  so  insepar- 
ably united,  that  the  royalists  and  Episcopalians  formed  one 
party.  The  republicans  were  almost  invariably  dissenters.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  population  of  the  English  colonies  in 
America  then  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  eighty  thousand 
souls.  Of  these  about  five  thousand  were  in  the  Province  of 
Maine ;  thirty-eight  thousand  were  in  the  more  southerly  parts 
of  New  England ;  in  Maryland  and  Viiginia  there  were  about 
forty-three  thousand.* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Ferdinando  Gorges  was  an 
tamest  loyalist.  He  died  wliile  in  arms  in  defence  of  Charles 
II.,  about  two  years  before  the  execution  of  that  unfortunate 
monarch.  His  eldest  son,  John,  succeeded  to  the  titles  and 
estates  of  his  father ;  but  after  a  few  years  John  died»  and  the 
succession  passed  to  his  eldest  son  Ferdinando. 

It  may  be  well  supposed  that  Cliarles  II.  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  dissenters  and  republicans  of  Massachusetts.  Gorges, 
with  several  associates,  petitioned  the  king  that  the  grant  of 
land  in  Maine,  conferred  upon  his  grandfather  and  others, 
might  be  restored  to  the  original  proprietors.  These  petitioners 
consisted  of  the  representatives  of  Gtoigess  Mason,  God&ey, 
and  others. 

In  their  petition  to  the  Jdng  and  royal  parliament,  they 

1  Farmer  says  he  died  Nov.  16, 1679.       *  See  Williaouon,  voL  i.  p.  998. 
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•teted,  that,  by  »  giant  from  the  ciowd,  eztenslTe  tarritoiy  in 
Maine  had  been  oonferred  upon  Goif^es,  Maaon,  and  Godfrey ; 
that  they  had  expended  lazge  suma  of  money  in  settling  and 
improTing  the  realm;  that  the  goremment  of  MaasachuaettB, 
by  menaces  and  armed  forces,  had  seized  the  Province,  and 
oompelled  the  inhabitants  to  submit  to  its  jniiadiction ;  and 
that  the  Hassachueette  gOTemment  was  strenuously  and  per^ 
sistently  endeavoriDg  to  organise  institutions  independent  of 
the  crown,  and  hostile  to  its  interests.^ 

To  counteract  these  zepresentiAions,  a  delegation  of  several 
gentlemen  appeared  from  the  tovns  of  Uaine,  stating  that  they 
had  enjoyed,  under  the  goTomment  of  liasaachnsetts,  great 
prosperity  and  contentment;  and  that  the  attempt  to  substitute 
for  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  the  rule  of  men  of  inexperience 
in  government  and  doubtful  abilities,  would  surely  introduce 
dissensions  and  anarchy,  and  would  imperil  all  their  interests. 
In  the  year  1661  the  General  Court  had  incorporated  tiie  Isle 
of  Shoals  into  a  township  l>y  the  name  of  Appledore;  Though 
the  towns  of  Maine,  including  those  in  this  organisation,  were 
entitled  to  send  ten  or  deyen  representatlTea  to  the  General 
Court,  in  the  spring  of  1662  not  one  was  returned.  *  Many 
prominent  men  were  denouncijig  the  adininistration  of  the 
Massachusetts  government. 

Gorges  had  returned  to  the  Province,  where  he  had  previously 
been  deputy-governor.  Though  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Massachusetts,  and'  had  accepted  office  under  her 
government,  he  entered  upon  measures  decidedly  hostile'  to  her 
daims.'  He  even  appointed  several  men  to  office,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  others,  transmitted  a  petition  to  the  king,  urging 
him  to  send  over  a  govemor^^eral  for  sll  of  New  England, 
including  New  York.* 

These  measures  somewhat  alarmed  the  General  Court  of 
Maasachusetts.  William  Phillips  of  Saco  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  provincial  militia.  The  following  proc- 
lamation was  also  sent  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  York- 

*  Belknap's  History  New  Hampshire,  toL  L  p.  300. 

•  Collection  of  State  Pappr^,  by  Thomas  Hutchlnion,  pw  SML 
■  Hutchinson's  History  u£  2^ow  J^uglaod,  p.  234. 
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ahiie,  the  portion  of  Maine  subject  to  Massachusetts  wm 
then  oalled:  — 

««T0  THB  INKABniAiraB  OF  TOBKBHIBB. 

**Yoa  aud  overy  of  you  are  required  in  hia  Majesty's  name  to  yield 
fsUhfol  and  tnie  obedienoe  to  tlM  gorgmment  ot  this  ji|risdiction»  ^sksb- 
Ualisd  amog  jm,  aoobtding  to  70W  oovtnant  artiolss,  until  his  MsJ«sljf^ 
plsasara  be  fiutiMT  kaown." 

A  court  was  also  instituted,  consisting  of  three  commission- 
ers, who  were  instructed  to  appoint  or  confirm  in  oflSce  any  one 
in  whom  they  could  repose  confidence ;  and  also  to  punish 
every  one  who  pretended  to  hold  office  independently  of  the 
General  Courtt  unless  he  diehved  his  authority  direotly  from 
the  king.^ 

Several  persons  were  punished  by  this  court,  for  opposition 
to  the  Massachusetts  government.  Among  others  of  note  and 
influence  was  Rev.  Robert  Jordan,  the  Episcopal  clergyman  at 
Spurwiuk.     He  was  arraigned  by  the  grand  jury  fcr  saying. 

The  governor  of  Boston  is  a  rogue,  and  all  the  rest  theret^ 
rebels  and  traitors  against  the  king."* 

The  radical  difference  in  both  civil  and  religious  views,  be- 
tween the  tyrant  Charles  II.,  and  the  lepublican  General  Court 
of  Massacluisetls,  could,  by  no  possibilit3%  be  compromised. 
While  maintaining  the  semblance  of  courtesy,  each  regarded 
the  other  with  distrust  aud  alienation.  The  king  had  no  confi- 
dence in  the  loyalty  of  the  colonists,  and  they  knew  full  well 
that  he  was  eagerly  watching  for  opportunities  to  curtail  their 
privileges.  The  car  of  the  king  was  always  on  the  alert,  to 
listen  to  charges  against  them,  while  he  was  generally  too  busy 
to  attend  to  any  defence  which  they  might  offer  against  their 
accusers. 

**  So  rioleut  and  succeaaful  were  the  persecutions  againat  the  rights  and 
dafani  et  Maaisdmsetts  in  partkmlar ,  that  ihs  not  onfyfaand  tbe  loss  of 
Hew  Hsoipthirs  and  Maine,  bat  began  to  be  apprahtosive  of  hafiof  hor 
own  ehartortalntt  froin  bor«  Tboiefoie  the  GsiMnl  Court  s^ppdnled  n 

^  BMonla  of  Miw-^^aclnisctts  Government,  Tol  iiL  p.  00. 
•  History  of  Saco  and  Biddef  ord,  p.  92. 
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ttMBuidtlM  of  bott  bnadiM.  to  leeeD  and  tlMi  iliiTilinato  in  ■ntawto 
plMM»  UMvghilij  tlMm  nort  wfo  aodMean.'*  * 

The  apprehensions  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
in  reference  to  the  hostility  of  the  king,  were  soon  realized. 
On  the  11th  of  January,  1664,  a  royal  missive  to  the  General 
Court  was  granted  to  Gorges,  ordering  that  court  immediately 
to  restore  to  him  the  Province  of  Maine,  or  to  assign  the  reasons 
for  declining  to  do  so.  It  was  also  rumored,  at  the  same  time, 
that  several  armed  ships  were  about  to  cross  the  ocean  to  enforce 
the  authority  of  the  king,  and  to  coiiTey  to  New  jEiDgland  a 
governor-general  of  his  appointment. 

The  exultant  court  of  Charles  II.,  then  triumphant  over  the 
spirit  of  religious  dissent  and  the  opposition  to  royalty,  had 
conceived  the  project  of  fcnrming  a  grand  empirei  to  consist  of 
twelve  provinces,  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World.  In  the 
accomplishment  of  this  plan,  the  king  intended  to  seize  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Dutch  on  the  Hudson,  and  to  bring  all  the  east- 
ern provinces  of  New  England  under  his  complete  control.  In 
those  days  might  was  right.  On  the  12th  of  March,  1664, 
Charles  II.  granted  to  his  brother  James,  who  enjoyed  the  title 
and  emoluments  of  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  all  the  territory 
held  by  the  Dutch  upon  the  River  Hudson  and  upon  Long 
Island.  The  vast  territory  was  called,  in  honor  of  the  Duke*8 
English  possessions,  New  York. 

The  duke  was  a  greedy  man.  Looking  eagerly  into  the 
ancient  patents  which  had  been  conferred  and  annulled,  he 
decided  that  there  was  no  valid  grant  for  the  territory  between 
the  River  St.  Croix  and  Pemaquid.  He  therefore  induced  his 
royal  brother  to  include  this  region,  of  thousands  of  acres,  in 
the  charter  conferred  upon  him.  The  boundaries  of  this  por- 
tion of  his  grant  are  described  as  follows 

**  Tb»  ttffioa  huflwlM  all  fhst  psrtef  Hw  msinland  qg  Hew  Kngland  be- 
gfamingataplsMlmownbj  tfittiiatiie  of  St.  Gnix,  mock  sdjoinii^  to  New 
En^^and,  tlwnoe  ertending  along  fbs  smoomI  to  a  plaoa  eaUsd  Ftenaqoid, 

*  This  remarkable  fact  is  fully  ■nstained  by  tixo  Becords,  Seaolrea,  and  Jonr- 
luilsof  tIi«MMMidiiiMttoGov«niiBtB^Tql.llLpi.flO;  alto  Id  Wntnhfmwm'a  Hto- 
tCKj  of  Massachnsetta,  pi  SIO;  tad  Bidltloal  Aimals  of  ttis  United  CWotitei,  lif 
CtooKgo  Clialiuara,  p.  251 
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•nd  1^  tikB  liver  fhereof  to  tts  futiiMt  ^ead,  m  it  tanda  to  the  noriliward; 
ymme  np  llw  neaxest  to  the  River  Kennebeo,  and  ao  apwaid  to  the  ahorlest 
ranto  to  the  river  Canada noithwaid.'*  ^ 

This  domain,  truly  princely  in  extent  of  territory,  has  been 
denominated  "  The  Duke  of  York's  Property,"  "  The  Territory 
of  Sagadahoc,"  "New  Castle,"  and  *'The  County  of  Corn- 
wall."* Charles  II.,  by  thus  making  his  brother  James  the 
territorial  proprietor  of  such  immense  possessions  on  the  Hud- 
son, and  also  on  the  eastern  borders  of  New  England,  was 
shrewdly  preparing  the  way  for  constituting  him  viceroy  not 
only  of  those  realms,  but  of  all  the  domain  between. 

>  Waldorf  of  Connecdcat,  by  Benjamin  Tnnnbnll,  rol.  L  p.  'J(i(>. 
s  Snmmary  of  IkUish  OaWlWiaDti  in  Nflctb  Amarlf ,  bjr  William  DuugisMi 
voL  L  p.  381.  -  -  * 
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Th«  Duke  of  York  —  The  Royal  Commissioners  —  Conflict  between  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  General  Court  —  Their  Unfriendly  Report  —  Tyranny  of 
Charles  IL  —  Character  of  George  Cleaves  —  The  Petition  —  Efforts  of  the 
Coomiisf  toners — Treaty  with  the  Indians  — War  between  France  and  Eng* 
land  —  National  Alltl|NUh{es  —  Baron  Castine  —  His  Character  and  Career 
—  French  Influence  over  the  Indians  —  Anarchy  in  Maine — Ambition  of 
the  Duke  of  York — War  ]»etween  £nglaad  and  Holland  — Jooelyu's  Do- 
■eriptkm  ot  Ibint. 

THB  Dnke  of  York,  wbo  flobfleqiieiiily  beoame  King  Jamet 
the  Second,  retained  poflooonion  of  bla  Sagadahoo  ter> 
xitoiy  about  twenfy-five  yean.  Tbe  duke  waa  the  aeoond  aon 
of  CSiarlea  I.  Upon  the  death  of  hla  brother  Chailea  II.,  he 
ascended  the  throne,  where  he  dev^ped  the  oharaoter  of  a 
ihoroagh  despot,  and  of  a  atill  more  inexorable  fiwatio.  When 
anbeeqnentlj  driven  from  the  throne  hj  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  he  repaired  to  France,  and  hia  American  poonooeiona 
reverted  to  the  British  crown. 

The  region  of  Maine  made  but  slow  advances  under  the  role 
of  its  new  proprietor,  whether  dnke  or  king.  The  dnke  was  an 
intense  Gatholio,  and,  when  he  attained  the  crown,  was  un- 
wearied in  hia  endeavors  to  bring  EngUnd  again  nnder  the 
eccieBiastical  swaj  of  the  papal  conrt  The  Protestant  religions 
piindples  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  established  at  the  month  of 
the  Hudson,  excited  strongly  hia  jealonsj  and  antagonism.  He 
co-operated  with  his  nnsompulons  brother  Charles  H.  in  send- 
ing an  expedition  of  four  frigates  and  about  three  hundred 
armed  men,  to  wreat  the  colony  at  Manhattan  from  the  Dutch. 
The  feeble  garrison  was  quite  unable  to  resbt  so  formidable  a 
force,  and  promptly  capitulated.    Thia  waa  on  the  27th  of 
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August,  1664.*  Col.  Richard  Nichols,  who  with  Sir  Robert 
Carr  had  command  of  the  expedition,  took  the  control  of  affairs 
as  deputy  governor,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was 
authorized  to  exercise  the  same  command  over  the  territory  of 
his  royal  highness  at  Sagadahoc* 

A  commission  of  four  men  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  New  England  Colonies.  Col.  Nichols  was 
at  the  head  of  the  commission.  He  was  a  frank,  genial,  cour- 
teous man ;  and,  though  of  course  an  advocate  for  royalty  and 
episcopacy,  his  integrity  and  candor  rendered  him  generally 
popular. 

Sir  Robert  Carr,  the  next  on  the  list,  was  a  man  of  violent 
temper,  who  hated  both  republicanism  and  any  dissent  from  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  His  haughty  and  domi- 
neering spirit  quite  unfitted  him  for  the  delicate  task  in  which 
he  was  employed.  It  is  said  that  he  prepared  a  report  filled 
with  the  most  bitter  accusations  against  the  colonists.  Fortu- 
nately he  died  soon  after  his  return,  and  his  philippics  perished 
with  him. 

George  Cartwright,  another  of  the  commissioners,  was  en- 
dowed with  strong  mental  powers ;  but  he  w<is  unamiable, 
morose,  and  suspicious  in  his  disposition.  He  was  a  bitter  foe 
of  the  republican  colonists,  and  drew  up  a  very  unfriendly 
report  to  be  presented  to  the  king.  Here  again  God  seemed  to 
interpose  in  behalf  of  the  feeble  settlements.  He  was  captured 
by  a  Dutcli  ship,  on  his  way  home,  and  lost  his  report  beyond 
recovery. 

>  W«  iMd  with  Mnm  siiipilw  ttw  foIlowiBir  •tatmnant  ftoni  HnUMod:  "X^ 

vine  Providence  seemed  to  favor  tlM  design,  in  that  so  considerable  a  place  of 
streugth,  and  so  easily  tenable,  was  so  speedily  reduced  ■without  the  loss  of  one 
loan's  life;  and,  without  doubt,  the  riglit  and  title  of  the  Engliiih  to  the  place  wat 
beyond  all  exoeption,  which  poealbly  made  the  farmer  poiMMoct  tmwQUag  to 
dispute  it  with  their  swordt'  poinC— OeMfol  iBWory  Vm  Sn^Umdt  hgRm* 
William  Hubbard^  p.  616. 

*  **Tb»  oovBCjiof  OomwilQ  flmibnoed all  theMMMMOto between  the  Ken- 
Bebeo  and  Penobscot  Riven,  Ofver  wUeh  flie  governor  of  New  York  ezereieed 
almost  despotic  jurisdiction.  Quite  a  largo  commerco  was  carried  on  with 
Europe,  and  the  other  English  colonics  on  the  coast,  of  which  masts,  lumber, 
fors,  and  fish  constituted  the  principal  exports,  and  for  which  wines,  liquors, 
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Samuel  Maverick  was  the  fourth  of  the  coraraissioners.  He 
is  represented  as  a  stubborn  royalist,  implacable  in  his  hostility 
to  the  political  and  religious  principles  of  the  Pilgrims.  He 
had  for  some  time  resided  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  giievously 
offended  because  the  high  merit,  which  he  supposed  himself  to 
possess,  was  not  recognized  by  the  people  in  conferring  upon 
him  offices  of  dignity  and  influence.  He  was  apparently  watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  strike  the  colonists  a  deadly  blow.^ 

When  the  appointment  of  these  commissioners  was  made 
known,  it  created  great  anxiety.  Early  in  May,  1665,  they 
entered  upon  their  task  at  Boston.*  As  was  to  have  been 
expected,  there  speedily  arose  a  downright  altercation  be- 
tween that  body  of  royalists  and  the  republican  General  Court. 
The  commissioners  demanded  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  Do 
you  acknowledge  the  royal  commissioa  to  be  of  full  force  for  all 
the  purposes  contained  in  it?" 

The  court  evaded  a  categorical  answer,  saying,  "  The  civil 
power  is  conferred  upon  this  colony  through  his  Majesty's 
charter.    We  prefer  to  abide  b}'  that.*' 

The  dispute  ran  high,  and  even  violence  was  menaced.  The 
commissioners,  unsustained  by  any  popular  support,  dissolved 
their  session.  Col.  Nichols  returned  to  his  gubernatorial  chair 
in  New  York,  and  the  others  departed  to  investigate  affairs  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  They,  however,  threw  a  parting 
shot  upon  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  threatening  them 
with  the  doom  due  to  rebels  and  traitors. 

The  events  which  we  are  now  recording  took  place,  it  will 
be  perceived,  before  the  death  of  Charles  II.  and  the  accession 
of  James.  When  Charles  had  become  firmly  seated  upon  his 
throne,  he  issued  a  decree,  denouncing  the  act  of  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  in  extending  its  jurisdiction  over  the 
Province  of  Maine,  and  demanding  its  restoration  to  the  heirs  of 

^  Tbe  commisaioQ  is  given  eutire  ia  tlie  Appendix  to  Hutchinson's  History  of 
MMMf  hnii«rft<.  Sm  ftbo,  for  tbe  duunoter  of  the  commlMfoBtem,  'WUUMoaoa'e 
History  of  Maine,  vol.  i.  p.  409. 

3  This  commissiou  was  procured  by  the  earnest  solicitation  of  tbe  proprietors 
of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  supported  by  the  exertiona  of  all  the  MMBittof 
Massachusetts,  and  was  aimed  at  the  powwand  Inflnaiiotcf  thatookoy;— JSRUm'fr 

PofKond;  try  WiUiam  WUiUt  p.  15L. 
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Fetdiaando  Ooigee.  The  General  Ck>urt  replied,  defending  lis 
ooonse  in  reoeiying  the  provincials  of  Maine  under  the  gOTem« 
ment  of  Maflaachneetts,  Thejalao  boldly  dedared .  that  they 
would  not  aarrender  the  joriadiotion  of  Maine  until  the  king's 
will  were  more  distinctly  known. 

The  three  commissioners  who  repaired  to  Maine  oommenoed 
operationa  in  the  settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua 
Riyer. .  There  were  quite  a  number  of  royalists  here,  who  were 
desirous  -  of  being  taken  again  under  the  goyemment  of  the 
king.* 

In  a  letter  from  Charles  II.  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Proyince 
of  Maine,  <dated  June  11, 1664,  he  wrote, — 

**  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  the  grandfather  of  the  preaent  proprietor,  and 
s  generons  promoter  of  foreign  plBntations,  obtained  a  rojal  charter  of 
Ifiaine,  and  «zpendea  in  letiliag  it  mofe  fliaa  twwitj  thonaand  ponnda;  and 
yet  was  wholly  prerented  from  reaping  the  fruits  of  bis  expenditures  and 
labors  by  the  unhappy  civil  wars,  wherein  he,  though  advanced  in  age, 
bravely  enpac^ed  in  his  master's  service. 

"In  the  mean  time  his  opponents,  intoxicated  with  success,  as  we  under- 
stand, and  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice,  have  given  countenance  to  raeaaures 
bj  which  the  provinoiale  have  been  biEoagfat  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Hai- 
sschosette  Bay,  and  tiio  prajiislaiy  dep^ved  of  all  the  issoss  and  psoflte  of 
his  pcoperty." 

In  coiiclusiou,  this  royal  mandate  of  the  11th  of  June,  1664, 

said,  — 

Since  the  restoration,  he,  by  his  commissioners,  has  endeavored  to 
repossess  himself  of  his  province,  and,  two  years  since,  proclaimed  his 
Majesty  lung,  estabUshed  courts,  and  gave  to  many  the  oaths  of  allegiance. 
Bat  tiie  government  of  Missachasetto  prohibited  all  forthar  pvoeeediagl  d 
those  commissioners  till  they  had  orders  from  the  snpreme  authority  of  the 
kingdom. 

*'  We  have  therefore  taken  the  whole  matter  into  our  princely  considera- 
tion, ami  have  thought  fit  to  signify  our  pleasure  in  behalf  of  Ferdinando 
Gorges  the  present  proprietor,  and  do  require  yoa  to  make  restitution  oi 
the  Frovince  to  him  or  his  commisrionea,  and  deliver  him  or  them  peaoesble 
poisessiMk  thereof;  or  otherwise,  witiurat  delay,  show  us  reasons  to  the  oon- 
trary.»»« 

1  "Now,  it  luuAtbe  luiuded  that,  as  to  the  Province  of  ]^Iaine,  there  were  two 
MMTta  that  pretended  a  right  to  the  government  tiiereof ;  one  that  derived  their 

power  from  Bir  Fenlinando  Gorges'  title,  the  other  derived  theirs  from  the  Gen* 
eial  Court  of  Massachusetts." —i/u&6ard'«  History  i^Nws  England^  p.  08^ 
*  Hutdiinwn'M  Cnllei'tluos  of  State  Paper*,  p.  iVW. 
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The  commissioners  visited  Kittery  in  June,  1G65.  The  peo- 
ple were  assembled,  and  were  informed  that  if  they  persisted 
in  adhering  to  the  government  of  Massacluisetts  they  would  be 
punished  with  the  utmost  severity,  as  rebels  and  traitors.  We 
have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  measures  which 
were  adopted.  They  were  arbitrary  and  tumultuous.  It  was 
a  reign  of  terror.  Oaths  were  administered,  and  many  were 
induced  to  petition  the  king  for  a  new  colony  charter.  But 
still  the  measures  of  the  commissioners  were  exceedingly  un- 
popular. The  people  generally  were  well  satisfied  with  the 
virtual  republic  which  they  enjoyed.  The  commissiouere  seemed 
disposed  to  gather  all  power  into  their  own  hands. 

George  Cleaves  of  Casco,  whose  name  is  sometimes  spelled 
Cleve  and  sometimes  Cleeves,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  these  days.  He  was  an  ardent  royalist,  and  was  warmly 
attached  to  the  Church  of  England.  But  he  was  very  ambi- 
tious and .  self-reliant.  The  despotic  course  pursued  by  the 
royal  commissioners  was  offensive  to  him.  He  enjoyed  a  higher 
degree  of  liberty  under  the  institutions  of  Massachusetts,  than 
under  the  iron  rule  which  the  commissioners  would  introduce. 
He  therefore,  with  twenty-one  of  his  neighbors,  drew  up  a 
petition  to  the  king.  This  petition  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant documents  of  the  times,  as  it  throws  so  much  light  upon 
the  political  aspect  of  affairs.  The  petition,  slightly  abbrevi- 
ated, was  as  follows:  — 

The  harable  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caaco,  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
represents,  agreeably  to  your  Majesty's  ocumnaad,  our  iererml  rauont  whj 
we  could  not  submit  to  Mr.  Gorges. 

'*  But  flut,  to  our  most  gracious  father,  we,  your  humble  subjects,  iilt» 
habiting  a  wildeniflis  in  the  northem  parti  of  yoiir  donii^^ 
cor  most  dutiful  and  heartytiunks  for  joor  prinoely  oara  of  ns  and  of  oar 
children.  Required  by  your  Majesty  to  render  submission  to  Mr.  Gorges, 
or  assitrn  our  reasons  for  declining  it,  we  are  frank  to  say  we  have  no  dis- 
j>osition  to  opvKJse  his  guvemment,  whenever  oar  obedience  is  expressly  com- 
manded by  your  Majesty. 

**Li  ow  union,  however,  witii  Minaohmetts,  we  all  pledged  onr  al]a> 
gianos  to  hergoremment,  till  onr  royal  aorereign  aboold  otherwise  determine 
and  direct.  Tet  we  have  found  by  bi^y  experieoos,  as  your  Majesty  very 
justly  intimates,  that  her  maxims  of  policy,  prudence,  and  modemtion,  and 
her  principles  of  amity  and  justice,  so  much  the  causes  of  her  own  eminence, 
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have,  since  our  short  connection  with  her,  beea  the  meana  of  our  content^ 
niMit  and  prosperity,  far  beyond  whrt  yt%  have  enjoyed  during  any  fonner 
period  <rf  tbo  Mune  IflDgth. 

**  The  commissioners,  nevertheless,  ibrbid  oar  sabmission  to  her  govern- 
ment and  likewise  to  Mr.  Gorges.  And  in  return  she  (the  Massachusetts 
government)  witlihoids  our  allegiance  from  them.  So  unhappily  situated, 
we  humbly  entreat  your  Majesty  not  to  believe  us  disloyal  because  our 
namee  are  not  found  om  the  petition  for  a  change  of  government  or  rulers, 

bting  taiq^  bj  tlie  bast  authority,  thi^ '  obedienoe  is  better  than  saorifloe,* 
and  contentment  is  our  duty  wherever  the  allotment  of  God  in  hia  ptovi* 
denoe,  and  your  Majesty's  commands,  shall  cast  \\s. 

*' Threatened  as  we  are  for  not  signing  the  petition,  and  submitting  to 
the  commissioners,  we  beseech  your  Majesty  to  take  these  reasons  and  our 
OMOinidMrjosrfiMlierly  eye,andgiv0nadiTSetions;  foribia  tho  derign  of 
ow  hearts  to  aot  eometty  and  nprightty,  and  irs  wonld  nUier  sabmit  to 
whatever  government  ai^  ba  appointed  over  ns,  than  to  contend  or  direct 
what  ii  should  be."  > 

The  commissioners  spent  about  two  months,  mostly  at  York, 
Scarborough,  and  Falmouth,  making  energetic  efforts  to  revo- 
lutionize the  government.  They  then  followed  along  the  coast 
to  the  Duke  of  York's  territory  at  Sagadahoc,  or,  as  it  was 
then  frequently  called,  New  Castle.  About  this  time  several 
Dutch  families  moved  from  New  York,  and  settled  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Sheepscot  and  the  Damariscotta.' 

The  commissioners  opened  their  court  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1665,  at  the  house  of  John  Mason,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Sheepscot  River.  They  organized  the  territory  into  a  county, 
which  they  called  Cornwall.  The  inhabitants  were  summoned 
to  appear  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  govern- 
ment. But  twenty-nine  presented  themselves.  The  county  of 
Cornwall  was  limited  on  the  west,  by  the  Sagadahoc.  It,  how- 
ever, included  twenty  or  thirty  families  upon  the  island. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  decision  of  all  subsequent  jurists, 
that  the  commissioners  proved  themselves  utterly  incapable  of 

1  Hutchiiisoii.'s  Historical  Collection9,  p.  907. 

3  "The government  tinder  the  diike  ha<l  never  much  energy  or  force  In  It,  and 
would  veiy  soon  Iiave  been  subverted  by  the  Massachusetts,  if  the  measures  pur- 
sued In  Bni^and  in  order  to  take  awaj  the  ooknij  charter,  and  ths  bostUltyof 
the  uativo.  in  this  (:<>tMitry,  had  not  inoTSiited  lL'*~flEiloiV(/lte 
fty  Jame*  Sullivan,  p.  29. 
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dischaigiiig  the  duties  which  had  devolved  upon  them.  Nc 
proviflioa  wm  made  for  the  enactment  of  laws,  for  the  imposi- 
tkm  of  taxes*  for  educatioii  or  religions  instmotioo,  or  for  the 
public  defence. 

It  is  BUfiposed  that  there  were  about  three  hundred  families 
ivithin  the  county,  and  sooie  of  the  settlements  were  forty  yesis 
old.  The  commissioners  spoke  of  the  settlers  in  very  contempt- 
uous termSi  underrating  their  numbers,  and  describing  them  as 
men  fishermen  and  fugitives  from  justice,  who  were  entirely 
unaccustomed  to  the  restraints  of  government.' 

In  justice  to  the  commissioners,  it  should  be  stated  that  they 
entered  into  a  very  judicious  treaty  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
neighboring  tribes.  The  Indians  had  been  atrociously  wronged 
bj  vagabond  and  unprincipled  white  men.  It  could  not  be  con- 
cealed thnt  these  wrongs  were  goading  them  into  a  hostile 
attitude* 

It  was  agreed  between  the  commissioners  and  some  of  the 
Indian  chiefs,  that,  if  any  wrong  were  inflicted  upon  an  Indian 
by  one  of  the  English,  the  Indian,  instead  of  taking  private 
revenge,  should  appeal  to  the  courts  for  redress.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  Englishman  were  injured  or  defrauded  by  an 
Indian,  he  should  make  his  appeal  to  the  Indian  chiefs. 

Contemptuously  as  the  commissioners  spoke  of  the  settlers  in 
the  region  of  the  Sagadahoc,  they  gave  a  very  glowing  account 
of  the  attractiveness  of  the  country.* 

"  The  islands,  harbors,  and  outlets  upon  the  coast,"  they  wrote,  "are 
richly  stored  with  great  lish,  oysters,  and  lobsters.  The  interior  abounds 
with  dneks,  gsese,  deer,  and  other  game,  ftn^i  aIbo  wcawusrnes,  rasp* 
benies,  gocnebmlia,  barbenies,  and  wmtX  aorti  of  Mlberriee,  in  their  aes" 

1  Tills  report  may    found  In  ftUl  In  Thenise  HntoWaiom'e  OoHectfam  ef  Stale 

Papers,  p.  424. 

*  **ia  its  aadve  wlldnew  fhe  pentaianla  of  Sagadaboo  most  bave  been  a  spot 
of  liiiignler beauty.  An  oi>eu  forest  uf  luighty  towering  pines  below,  and  hilltops 

of  overt»Tn\vn  beech  and  oak  alx)ve,  and  on  eitliersido  fringed  with  a  rlear,  broail, 
and  grasHy  margin,  terminating  in  a  sand  beach,  sweeping  from  point  to  point  on 
to  laDdwacd  and  ibeltaied  nattbeni  point,  most  bnve  commended  tbe  plaoe  aa  a 
farorite  camping-ground  to  the  savaj^es,  as  well  as  a  site  to  the  earliest  EngUsli 
colonists  as  a  home.  The  indicatious  are  decisive  that  this  peninsula  was  ever  a 
plaoe  of  dlstinguiabed  atkcaotian  to  tba  natlvae."— JdiraH  ^  Jh0M  JT.  Small, 
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wax.  We  found  alao  nuay  kinda  of  oaki  and  piues,  and  ttie  efaartaot  and 
walnut  toM8«  ■omBtinwa  for  foor  or  fiT»  milee  toggther/*  ^ 

Soon  poblio  attention  was  absorbed  on  both  ddes  of  the  At- 
kntioi  bj  the  war  whioh  broke  ont  between  IVanoe  and  Eng- 
land. Very  extensiye  preparations  were  made  by  the  Britaah 
cabinet,  for  the  oonqnest  of  Canada,*  Masssehnsetts  was  not 
relnotant  to  engage  in  this  enterprise.  The  militia  of  Massadhn- 
settSt  at  this  timoi  amounted  to  fonr  thousand  foot  and  four 
hundred  horse.  The  enlistments  for  the  conquest  of  Canada 
were  not  made  until  October.  It  was  then  deemed  too  late  in 
the  season  to  attempt  a  northern  campaign.  The  war  was  short, 
and  mostly  waged  in  other  regions.  But«  in  its  results,  it  was 
▼eiy  uusatisfimtory  to  New  England.  The  treaty  of  Breda  was 
concluded  on  the  81st  of  July,  1667,  with  both  France  and 
Holland.  England  received  the  Dutch  colony  on  the  Hudson, 
but  resigned  Nova  Scotia  to  the  IVenoh. 

The  English  Protestants  broaght  with  them  to  this  New 
World  a  very  strong  antipathy  to  that  bigoted  Catholicism 
which  had  been  the  bane  of  the  Old  World.  They  did  not  love 
their  F^rench  ndghbors,  and  they  were  greatly  annoyed  at  the 
recession  of  the  Acadian  provinces  to  France.  The  tmubled 
times  vety  q^ee^y  obliterated  all  the  traces  which  the  king*s 
commissioners  had  left  behind  them. 

England  was  fiir  away.  The  attention  of  her  contemptible 
king,  Charles  U.,  to  the  remote  colonies,  wss  spasmodic  and 
trannent  It  was  to  Masaachusetts  alone,  that  the  widely  scat- 
tered inhabitants  of  Maine  could  look  I6r  sympathy  In  time  of 
peace,  or  for  aid  in  war. 

There  were  no  bonds  of  union  between  the  CathoUc  French 
of  Nova  Scotia,  snd  the  Puritans  of  New  England.  Tliey  dif> 
fered  in  language,  religion,  and  in  all  the  habits  of  socisl  life. 
Those  very  traits  of  character,  which  admirably  adapted  the 
French  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  excited  the  repug- 
nance of  the  English.  The  pageantry  of  their  religious  wor- 
ship, which  the  strong-minded  Puritans  regarded  as  senseless 

1  Uutcliiusou'a  Collectiou«  of  State  Papeni. 

>  American  Annals,  by  Abiel  Holmas,  voL  i.  p.  488. 
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mummery,  was  well  adapted  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  child 
ish  savages.  The  Frenchman  would  build  him  a  wigwara» 
marry  an  Indian  wife,  perhaps  two  or  three  ;  adopt  the  dress 
of  the  tribe,  and,  in  all  the  habits  of  his  life,  step  at  least  half 
way  down  to  meet  the  savage.  Thus  the  French  and  the  Indi- 
ans lived  far  more  harmooiously  together  than  did  the  Indians 
and  the  English. 

In  illustration  of  these  views  we  may  mention  the  case  of 
Jean  Vincent,  Baron  of  St.  Castin  or  Casteins,  as  some  spell 
the  name.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  rank,  born  in 
Bdarn,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Naturally  fond  of  adven- 
ture, he  had  entered  the  array,  and  liad  served  with  distinction 
against  the  Turks.*  When  about  twenty -one  years  of  age  he 
came  to  this  country,  and  joined  a  tribe  of  Indians  called  the 
Abenakis.*  He  lived  with  them  twenty  years,  adopting  their 
dress,  and  apparently  confoi  ining  in  all  respects  to  their  savage 
habits.  But  his  superior  intelligence,  his  tact,  and  his  adapta- 
tion of  himself  to  all  their  prejudices,  so  won  their  regard,  that 
they  considered  him  as  more  than  human,  or,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  his  biographer,  "  comme  leur  Dieu  tufelaire.^* 

He  acquired  their  language  perfectly,  and  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Madokawando,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  chiefs. 
Some  say  that,  according  to  the  Indian  custom,  he  took  several 
wives.  He  seemed  perfectly  contented  with  his  lot,  declaring 
that  he  greatly  preferred  the  forests  of  Acadia  to  the  valley  of 
Pyrenees,  where  he  was  born.    His  French  biographer  writes,  — 

"  For  fhefint  yean  of  Iiit  abode  with  tluiia,]i«liviBd  in  snob  a  maoiMr 
M  to  lecare  their  esteem  to  a  higher  degree  tban  words  can  describe.  Thef 

made  him  their  grand  chief,  which  constituted  him  soverdgn  of  tile  nation. 
By  degrees  he  accumulated  a  fortune,  which  any  other  p<»ra0ll  WOold  have 
appropriated  to  his  own  benefit,  bj  retiring  with  two  or  three  hundred  thoa- 
saod  dollars  in  solid  gold  coin. 

**  Nevertheless  Casteins  made  no  other  om  of  this  wealth  than  to  boj 
merehandise,  whioh  he  presented  as  gifts  to  his  brother  savages,  irbo,  retnm- 
faig  from  thsir  banting  expeditions,  preeonted  him  with  beaver  skins  of  triple 

1  Martin's  History  of  France,  vol.  L  p.  m 

*  We  give  fhe  name  ss  spsjOed  by  the  French.  It  was  oflsn  spsllsd  bj  die 

Vni^h,  Abenaqiils.  It  ts  said  that  they  belonged  to  broken  tribes  who  hadfrifii' 
drawn  Inan  Baoo,  the  Androsooggin,  and  the  Kennebeo  to  Canada. 
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itiieir  value.  The  govemor-generals  of  Canada  oooiied  his  favor,  and  the 
rulers  of  New  England  feared  him.  He  had  many  daughters.  They  were 
all  a<lvautageoiu]^  married  to  Frenchmen,  and  each  one  received  ample 

dowries. 

**  He  MTW  ebaoged  hit  wifo..  By  thia  he  wUhed  to  taeeh  the  MTigee 
-ttiet  God  doee  not  love  inooostent  people.1  It  iaeaSd  that  he  endeavored  to 
•convert  tiieee  poor  natives,  but  that  his  words  were  without  effect.   It  wae, 

then,  of  no  avail  that  thn  Jesuits  preached  to  them  the  ChrLstlan  religion. 
But  these  fathers  were  not  discouraged,  for  they  considered  the  baptism  of  a 
single  dying  child  worth  many  times  more  than  the  pain  and  the  suffering 
•ol  d«f«miv  with  this  people.'* ' 

The  Induuu,  who  were  under  ibe  influenoe  of  the  Fre&oh) 
readily  imbibed  theb  dislike  for  the  EngUsh.  There  was*  eon- 
«eqiieiitly»  a  growing  animosity  between  the  eastern  and  the 
western  tribes.  There  were  no  rery  definite  bonndaiy  limits  to 
most  of  the  territories  poirtiionecl  out  in  those  days.  In  the  oes- 
eion  of  '*aU  Aeadia'*  to  Franoe,  mention  was  made  of  St. 
Johns,  Port  Royal,  La  Hove,  Cape  Sable,  and  Pentagoet,  as 
the  Freneh  then  oidled  Penobsoot.*  The  French  took  possession 
of  the  whole  eountcy,  from  CSape  Breton  to  Penobscot,  and 
erected  stockaded  forts  at  the  most  important  points. 

The  political  affiurs  of  Blaine  fell  into  lamentable  confusion. 
By  the  action  of  the  commissioners,  the  Proyinoe  was  sundered 

>  This  certainly  HooTrtfi  to  indicate  that  Castains  had  but  one  wife;  but  Drake 
writes,  "  We  do  not  apprehend  that  this  amounte  to  a  denkU  that  he  had  but  one 
wtta.  Hb  not  ohangtng  his  wlie  night  be  tMie  in  the  plural,  If  he  had  aevenlfee 
-eome  authors  state."  —Drake's  ITistonj  of  the  Indians,  book  ilL  p<  WL 

*  Memoirs  de  fAm^Hque  par  Lahontan,  1.  li.  p.  29. 

**Tbe  site  of  the  town  of  C&stiue  u  one  of  as  much  natural  beauty  as  exists 
^nywhera  in  New  England.   With  its  beettty  is  connected  a  harbor  of  great  ci^ia- 

oity,  hikI  entire  security  for  sliips  of  any  supposaMe  size.  This  town  was  the  first 
in  tite  State  that  receivad  permanant  settlers,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Fenobaoot 
Bay. 

**  It  had  been  occupied  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Baron  Ccutine,  a  French 
IsentleTnan,  through  thirty  or  forty  years,  m  a  temporary  plare  of  traffic  with  In- 
dians, by  exchanging  some  cloths  and  trinkets  of  small  value,  for  beaver  and 
other  B]r  meaaa  of  Alt  boaineaa  he  heoame  very  xleh,  and  left  Ae  fort, 
whidi  had  heen  erected  by  him  at  large  expense,  and  wldch  had  protected  him 
against  hostile  attacka  of  Indiana  when  drunk,  as  well  as  against  plnnderera  of 
bb  gooda  end  moneya  at  oOmillmm.**^BIatotyqf  tha  Low,  th»  Courtt,  and  tto 
hawyers  o/MaiMf  by  William  WUlis,  p.  189. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that,  while  there  in  a  slight  discrepancy  in  the  stateaeaiof 
<he  details  of  tlm  man's  career,  there  is  none  as  to  the  prominent  facts. 

a  BritkhBmphehi  Ainerlne,  toL  L  p.  M. 
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fixnn  its  connection  with  Massachusetts.  And  tlien,  without 
any  sufficient  government  being  organized,  it  was  virtually 
abandoned.  Gorges  became  interested  in  other  matters,  and 
the  people  generally  doubted  the  validity  of  the  justices  aj>- 
pointed  by  the  commissioners.  For  three  years  no  representative 
from  Maine  appeared  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
The  General  Court  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  action  of 
the  commissionera  in  the  following  severe  terms :  — 

**  While  the  inhabitants  were  choosing  to  be  under  oar  charter,  they  were 
derived  of  their  invalaable  priTil^;es,  and  thrown  into  the  depths  of  dis- 
order by  commissioners  who  were  rather  the  destroyers  than  promoters  of 
his  Majesty's  interests  and  the  people's  good;  men  who  have  cast  malignant 
aspersions  on  our  government,  and  have  been  the  authors  of  transactions 
fornlkieh  ilMj  had,  ia  fMl,  no  lawfid  MflMrity.** 

Under  these  circumstances  the  General  Court  iasaed  a  pfOoU- 
matioii,  deolanngt  that,  as  the  people  of  Maine  wm  in  peril  of 
being  reduced  to  a  confused  state  of  anarchy,  the  court  counted 
it  its  duty  to  God  to  extend  its  juzisdiotion  ovcr  the  county  of 
York  as  formerly.  The  transfer  was  easily  made.  The  last 
court  held  under  the  authority  of  the  king*B  commienoneiB  aat 
in  Saco  on  the  29th  of  May,  1668.^ 

Col.  Richard  Niohola,  governor  at  New  York,  was  greatly 
disturbed  by  these  proceedings.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he 
had  been  appointed  deputy  governor  at  New  York  and  Sagada- 
hoc»  under  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York.  He  wrote 
an  angry  letter  to  the  governor  of  MaasachusettB.  The  follow^ 
tng  extracts  will  show  its  spirit : — 

**I  HB  Bot  a  Uttte  smpiiied  to  find  tiiat  jou  axe  preparing  to  uup  again 
tte  goTemmoit  of  Maine.  Ton  posaeia  power  anoqgli,  it  is  tme,  to  oompel 

a  submission  of  your  weaker  neighbors.  And  you  may  feel  in  duty  bound 
to  re-establish  your  courts  of  law,  in  answer  to  the  petition  of  a  few  imquiet 
spirits,  and  under  a  plausible  pretence  of  restorincf  order  and  peace.  But  I 
ought  not  to  be  silent  in  view  of  measures  so  directly  contrary  to  the  injono- 
tiOBi  of  Ui  Majesty's  lefctar. 

**]>»  jon  pNsoine  ao  mnoh  npoit  Ua  Idrbeannoa  and  demaMj  at  to  nq^ 

^  WUliamaon's  History  of  Ualne,  TOLL 

'*Baoo  xoaj  hatro  ooBtainaA  a  taniliad  and  thf  liihSfeftanta«lMn  tfM  fluat 

eovrt  erer  duly  organized  «a  Ilia  aoll  af  Mtfna  waa  hald  wtthin  Ita  Umlta^''^ 
Bmmtftf  ToL  L  p*  837. 
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poMtiutbeviUiMTersMohforfh  tiiiniiofpovr«rtod«£niid  bit  tnl^eeli 
from  nrorpation?  Unable  myself  to  visit  joa  before  I  Vbtm  tiiew  parte,  I 

must  express  to  you  my  fearful  apprehensions,  that  if  you  compel  an  altera- 
tion of  government  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  by  subverting  the  present 
OBtablishmeats,  you  may,  and  probably  will,  be  the  cause  of  bitter  quarrels 
andercnblooddMd.  fbrUtea^oteteof naMii,itteiialaNPhi]Mr, to 
Co  dfllend  fhair  rifl^te  againat  all  olBdcMU  invaden.^ 

This  letter  produced  no  change  in  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Government.*  Four  commissioners  were  sent  to  restore  the 
County  of  Yorkshire  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.'  A 
military  escort  accompanied  them  to  York,  which  place  they 
reached  on  the  6th  of  July,  1668.  Here  some  officers,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  king's  commissioners,  met  them  with  a 
remonstrance.  They  stated  that  there  were  not  more  than  four 
or  five  men  in  a  town,  of  any  character*  who  were  in  favor  of  a 
return  to  Massachusetts,  and  that  they  were  resolved  to  main- 
tain the  authority  with  which  they  had  been  invested. 

The  Massachusetts  commissioners,  who,  according  to  some 
accounts, entered  the  Province  in  a  hostile  manner,  with  hoise 
and  foot,"  replied,  — 

"  AH  jour  papers  and  powera  our  Qaaeral  Court  have  too  thoroughly 
oofuidered  to  require  any  re-peraaal  by  as.  Those  imder  whom  jon  aapisa 
to  act,  never  lawfully  possessed  the  authority  which  they  assumed  to  exer- 
cise. His  Majesty  directed  Ma.ss:ichuaetts  either  to  resign  the  Province  to 
Mr.  Gorges,  or  to  assit^n  to  him  our  objections.  It  is  well  known  we  haTO 
chosen  the  latter  altemative. 

"The  cause  is  still  under  his  royal  oouidaratioii.  And  when  have  we 
been  leqoind  bj  our  common  aorareign,  to  snnendflr  the  adminirtratkn  ol 
justice  to  your  commissioners?  By  the  returns  we  shall  soon  ascertain  what 
is  the  public  sentiment;  and,  according  to  our  ability,  we  shall  discharge 
the  trust  comniitted  to  us.  If  we  are  oppoeed,  we  shall  advise  upon  meas- 
ures which  will  not  be  inefficient." 

The  commiasioners  repaired  to  the  meeting-houae,  whm  tiiej 
read  their  commiaaion  to  the  asMmUed  people,  and  explained 

1  Huicluuson's  History  of  Maiwichnaettii»ToL  L  p.  212 ;  Chalmers'  PoUtkial  An- 

Uills,  p.  386. 

s  See  the  letterin  loll  fai  Thomas  Hatohinson's  Colleotioii  of  State  Papers,  p.  484. 

•  The  commissioners  appointed  were  Major  John  Leverett  and  Mr.  Edward 
Ting,  with  Mr.  Bichard  Waldron  and  M^)or  Bobert  Pike  as  assistants.  —  i(iifr> 
dsnf  s  ifsw  BngfoMdt  p.  0091 
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the  purposes  of  their  visit.  There  was  some  slight  opposition 
manifested  by  the  justices  appointed  by  the  royal  commission- 
ers.* The  returns  were  brought  in  from  five  towns.  It  was 
said  that  two  towns  had  been  prevented  from  voting  by  the  jus- 
tices. The  antagonism  between  the  two  parties  caused  great 
excitement,  and  several  persons  were  arrested  by  the  Massachu- 
setts ofl&cers ;  and  at  length  quite  angry  feelings  were  elicited, 
and  the  justices,  who  had  become  noisy  in  their  opposition,  were 
driven  out  of  the  house  by  an  armed  force.* 

In  the  afternoon  they  re-appeared,  and  again  entered  into 
conference  witli  the  commissioners.  They  requested  permission 
to  read  a  letter  from  the  king,  dated  April  10,  1666,  in  which 
the  king  gave  directions  to  his  commissioners  as  to  what  they 
were  to  do  until  further  commands  were  received  from  him. 
The  commissioners  replied,  — 

"  We  are  coiumi&aioued  to  liold  a  court,  and  settle  the  peace  and  order  of 
the  Ftovinet.  Wlwt  we  Imtq  begun,  God  willing,  we  shall  finish.  W«  we 
foUy  awiiTB  of  fhe  iiregolaiitieB  ooeasioned  thioas^Qt  these  eastern  towns 
and  plantations,  in  1663,  by  the  king's  oommissioners,  who  were  so  bold  as 
to  diarge  Massachusetts  with  treachery  and  rebellion,  and  to  threaten  her, 
before  the  year's  end,  with  the  dreadful  retributions  of  our  sovereign's 
severity.  But  through  the  divine  assistance,  and  his  Majesty's  power,  she 
yet  possesses  authority,  by  royal  charter,  to  assert  her  rights  of  government; 
and  we  fear  not  to  compare  her  acts  of  jostioe  and  demeney  with  the  words 
of  those  iHio  can  make  words  only  their  boast." 

The  government  "was  then  organized,  and  the  oommisBionera 
returned  to  Massachusetts  with  their  report*  They  received  a 
vote  of  thanks,  and  ample  remuneration  for  their  services.'  In 
May,  1669,  three  deputies  from  Maine  took  their  seats  in  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Province  seemed  to  he  permanently  settled.  Gorges  made  hut 
slight  if  any  efforts  to  recover  his  inheritance.  Williamson  says 
that  the  eastern  plftntera,  being  generally  republican  and  Puiitao 
in  their  principles,  were  well  satisfied  with  the  change.^ 

>  flee  the  details  iu  Hubbard's  History  of  New  England,  p.  W7. 
«  Hutolifnson's  Colleotfam  of  State  Papers,  p.  528. 
•  The  Beport  wiU  be  found  In  Hubbaid's  Hew  England,  p.  098. 
«  WiUiainson,  voL  L  p.4M. 
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But  in  this  world  there  is  no  end  to  troubles.  Scarcely  was 
this  question  settled,  when  a  new  and  portentous  difficulty 
arose.  The  French,  being  in  full  possession  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  territory  now  of  Maine  as  far  as  the  Penobscot,  laid 
claim  to  the  region  as  far  west  as  the  Kennebec  River.  It  was 
suspected  that  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  an  intense  Catholic, 
and  who  detested  the  political  and  religious  principles  of  the 
Puritans,  favored  these  claims.^ 

It  was  seriously  apprehended  in  Massachusetts,  that  the  crown 
might  sell  the  entire  eastern  patent  to  the  French.  A  new  sur- 
vey was  xndered.  The  most  popular  measures  were  adopted  to 
win  the  cordial  support  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province. 
The  surveyors  reported  that  a  line  running  due  east  from  the 
most  northern  source  of  the  Meiii]iUM}«  to  which,  by  the  patent, 
three  miles  still  farther  north  was  to  be  added,  would  cross  the 
Kennebec  or  Sagadahoc  near  where  Bath  now  is,  and  that  it 
would  strike  White  Island  in  Penobscot  Bay. 

But  again  'war  was  declared  between  England  and  Holland. 
The  two  angry  nations  were  clutching  each  other  by  the  throat 
The  Dutch,  in  July,  1673,  recovered  the  fort  at  New  York. 
With  renewed  activity,  and  with  boldness  ever  characteristic  of 
Massachusetts,  the  government  re-oiganiied  the  militia,  and 
endeavored,  in  all  ways,  to  oonsdidate  tiie  lahatritaats  of  the 
Province»  that  thej  might  not  be  sold  to  Papal  France. 

In  16T4  a  new  treaty  of  peace  ttraa  signed  between  England 
and  Holland,  and  New  York  was  restored  to  the  British  crown. 
Again  prosperity  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Maine,  scattered  along  the  seaooast  from  Piscataqna  to  the 
Penobscot.  The  French  occupied  the  eastern  ude  of  the  Pen- 
obeoot  Bay.  The  English,  in  large  numbers,  had  reared  their 
dwellings,  and  were  improving  their  lands,  upon  the  western 
banks  of  the  bay,  and  westerly  to  the  River  Sagadahoc 

Gapt  John  Jocelyn,  in  the  year  1670,  visited  the  Province  of 
Maine.  The  next  year  be  published  a  record  of  his  voyage.  It 
contains  by  far  the  most  minute  aooount  of  the  condition  of  the 
Province  at  that  time,  which  has  deseended  to  us.  Firom  this 
narrative  we  make  the  following  interesting  extracts:* — 

»  WiUiamMn,  voL  L  p.  Ml.        >  Sm  Jooelyu's  Voy«gw,  pp.  200-213. 
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**  Towns  there  are  not  many  io  this  Province.  Kittery,  not  fai  from  Pae- 
eateway,  is  the  most  populous;  next  to  that,  Mutwudf  u  Ctorgeana  (York).^ 
Ftether  to  the  Matwwd  is  tbe  town  of  Welti.  Cape  Fbrpoa  ia  eaatiravd  oC 

that,  where  there  is  a  town  of  the  same  name,  the  houses  scatteringly  built.* 
AH  these  towns  have  store  of  aalt  and  fresh  maxah,  with  arable  land,  and  all 
well  stocked  with  cattle. 

**  About  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Porpus  is  Winter 
Harbor,  a  noted  place  for  fiahen.*  'Him  they  have  many  stages.  Saoo 
adjdns  to  this,  and  both  make  one  scattering  town  of  laige  extent,  well 
stttred  with  cattle,  arable  land  and  marshes,  and  a  saw-mill.  Six  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  Saco,  and  forty  miles  from  Gorgeana,  is  seated  the  town  of 
Black  Point  (Scarborough).*  It  consists  of  about  fifty  dwelling-houses, 
and  a  magazine,  scatteringly  built.  They  have  store  of  neat  (cattle)  and 
horses  ;  of  sheep  near  upon  seven  or  eight  hundred  ;  much  arable  and  marsh 
salt  and  fresht  and  a  eom-^nilL  To  the  soayiward  of  the  point,  upon  which 
are  stafss  for  fishermen,  lie  two  small  islands.  -  Beyond  the  point,  north- 
eastward, runs  the  River  Spurwink. 

Four  miles  from  Black  Point,  and  one  mile  from  Spurwink  River,  east- 
ward, lieth  Richmond  Island.  It  is  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  hath 
a  passable  and  gravelly  ford  on  the  north  side,  between  the  main  and  the 
seaatkw  watsr.  Hate  are  found  eaodleat  whetstones,  and  here,  likewise, 
are  stsges  for  flsheimen. 

Nine  miles  eastward  of  Black  Point  lieth  scatteringly  the  town  of  Cas- 
co,*  upon  a  large  bay.  It  is  stored  with  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  abundance  of 
marsh  and  arable  land,  a  cora-mili  or  two,  with  stages  for  fishermen.  Far- 

*  "  Acttuited  by  thene  generous  designs,  be  (GoigaB)  determined  now  to  erect 
the  borongh  into  a  city,  and  accordingly  exeriited  another  and  more  perfect  char- 
ter,  March  1, 1612,  by  which  he  incorporated  a  territory  of  twenty-one  square 
ndks,  said  fbe  iolmUtaats  Qpon  It,  Into  a  body  polMe,  whlefa  he,  evfde^ 
pliment  to  hia  own  name,  called  Gorgeana  The  whnio  lay  in  the  form  of  a  paral* 
lelogram,  on  tbe  northern  side  of  the  River  Aganientious,  extending  up  seven 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  one  league  upon  the  seashore."  —  imUoiiuon's  HIttorp 
^  Maine,  voL  L  p.  288. 

3  Cape  Porpoise,  or  Porpxu  as  Jocelyn  ^eUs  it,  was  bat  two  and  a  ball  mllM 
from  Wells.  ~  WiUiamtonf  voL  L  p.  2G. 

*  The  celebrated  place  called  Winter  Hsrbw,  so  callad  alter  an  andent  inhabit 
ant  there  by  the  name  of  Winter,  is  at  tbe  bead  of  the  tUe^  sIx  miles  below  SSSO 
Bridge.   See  Williamson,  vol.  i.  p.  21. 

*  "  After  passing  the  plantations  of  Kittery,  York,  Wells,  and  Saco,  we  come 
to  Boarboflongb,  which  bas  never  changed  its  name  risNM  Its  flntlneofpoiatlon.  It 
extends  towards  the  eaat^  six  niilcH  in  width  on  the  coast,  to  the  mouth  of  Spnr- 
wink  iUver,  which  seems  to  cut  off,  as  it  bounds,  the  eaatwardly  comer  of  tlia 
town.  This  pert  is  called  Black  PoIbI"  —  WttUmmn,  toL  i.  p.  sa  . 

s  What  is  now  called  Portland  was  first  called  Cleeves'  Neck,  then  Munjoy 
Neck,  and  sometimes  Casco,  or  Old  Casco,  from  its  position  on  Casco  Bay.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  by  George  Cleeves  and  Eicliard  Tucker,  who  settled 
near  tbe  mouth  of  Spnrwlak  Blver,  in  tbe  year  16>0i — AMMyiif  Jfsw  En^ani,  i§ 
OtoUdgeanaMM^iUd,  toL  L  p.  207. 
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Iber  aulmid  fa  the  town  of  Komebee,  letted  npon  ths  river.  Farther  yet 
eeetward  is  SagadahoOi  iriiere  there  are  many  houses  scattering,  and  all 
■long  itagea  lot  flahemieii.  Theae,  too,  are  atcned  with  eattle  and  oom 
land. 

"  From  Sagadahoc  to  Nova  Scotia,  b  called  the  Duke  of  York's  Prov- 
ince. Here  are  Pemaquid,  Mbntinecus,  Mobegan,  Capeanawhagen,  where 
Capt  Smith  ilahed  for  whalea;  all  are  filled  with  dwelUng-hoiiaea  and  atagea 
for  fiahermen,  and  have  plenty  of  cattle,  and  arable  land,  and  marshes. 

The  people  of  the  Province  of  Maine  may  be  divided  into  magiatrated, 
husbandmen  or  planters,  and  fishermen.  Of  the  magistrates,  some  be  royal- 
ists, the  rest  perverse  spirits.  The  like  are  the  planters  and  fishers.  They 
have  a  custom  of  taking  tobacco,  sleeping  at  noon,  sitting  long  at  meals, 
anmwtiima  foortimeBa  day,  and  now  and  then  drinking  a  dram.  The  fisher- 
men take  yearly  upon  the  ooeat  many 'hundred  quintals  of  ood,  hake,  had- 
dock, and  poUook.'*^ 

Capt.  Jocelyn  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  as  indolent,  and  many 
of  them  as  veiy  intemperate.  Having  earned  a  little  money, 
they  eagerly  spent  it  for  strong  drink,  and  could  not  be  again 
induced  to  work  as  hired  laborers  until  their  money  was  ex- 
pended. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  white  population  scattered 
along  the  coast  of  Maine,  between  Piscataqua  and  the  Penob- 
scot, amounted  to  between  five  and  six  thousand  souls.'  Chal- 
mers, in  his  Political  Annals,  states  that  the  population  of  all 
Kew  England  comprised  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
souls.  Hutchinson  places  the  number  as  high  as  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  There  were,  in  the  year  1675,  a  hundred  and 
fifty-six  families  east  of  the  Sagadahoc,  and  about  a  hundred 
fishing  vessels.^ 

In  the  year  1675,  the  deplorable  war  commenced  between  the 
Indians  under  King  Philip  and  the  Plymouth  Colony,  —  a  war 
fraught  with  woes  beyond  all  computation.   Through  the  im- 

^  Mr.  Willlamsoa  spells  the  uauie  Joscelyn,  and  says  that  Lis  account  ends  in 
1978.  Mr.  William  TmUa,  one  of  the  moat  aoearafe  of  men,  spells  tiw  name  in  his 
History  of  Portland  as  we  have  given  it  iu  the  text  He  Says  that  the  periotl  to 
which  JcH^elyii's  narrative  reUite.s  is  ir>70,  nnd  that  Jocelyn  returned  to  Rngl^.^ 
iu  Hul.  —  llulory  0/ TorUandby  Wmiam  WiUu,  p.  882. 

s  mUlamson,  voL  i.  p.  447.  He  estimates  tbat  tlie  whole  FroTinoe.  inclndina 
the  Duko  of  York's  domain,  could  furnish  aTwut  a  thousand  soldiers. 

*  Stateiaeat  to  the  Massachusetts  Assistants  la  1676f  by  Syivanus  Davis.  Mr. 
VfUia  eatimatea  that  thwe  were  then  four  htmdved  fln»»^tHf  in  Fahnontit 
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prudence  of  well-meaning  men,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  reck- 
less and  the  vile,  the  Indians  of  Mjiine  were  soon  induced  to 
unite  with  those  of  Massachusett^i  in  the  attempt  to  extermi- 
nate the  white  man.  Before  entering  upon  the  details  of  the 
dreadful  war  which  ensued,  we  will  give  a  brief  description  of 
the  Indians  of  Maine. 

The  generic  name,  given  to  the  several  tribes  between  the 
Penobscot  River  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Piscataqua  was  Aben- 
agues.*  The  Indians,  dwelling  in  the  valley  of  the  Penobscot, 
are  called  by  most  of  the  ancient  historians,  Tarratines.  Though 
the  Abenagues  and  the  Tarratines  had  lived  on  friendly  terms 
until  about  the  year  1615,  a  deadly  war  then  broke  out  between 
them.  Each  tribe  of  the  Abenagues  had  its  chiefs,  though 
there  w.is  one  sovereign  chief,  called  the  Bashaba,  who  seemed 
to  wield  a  sort  of  imperial  autboiity  over  the  confederate 
tribes.' 

His  principal  abode  was  near  Pemaquid ;  his  extended  do- 
mains were  called  Moashara,'  and  he  could  lead  to  the  field 
several  thousand  warriors.    There  were  four  tribes  of  the 

Abenagues :  — 

1.  The  Sokokis,  dwelling  in  the  valley  of  the  Saco  River. 

2.  The  Anasagunticooks,*  a  powerful  tribe,  who  claimed  the 
territory  and  waters  of  the  Androscoggin,  from  Merrymeeting 
Bay  upwards,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sagadahoc  to  the 
sea.  Their  headquarters  were  at  Brunswick  Falls,  called  then 
Pejepscot.  This  spot  became  the  central  rendezvous,  wliere  tlie 
eastern  and  western  tribes  held  their  councils,  and  conspired  for 
the  extermination  of  the  English,  They  had  a  large  fort  near 
the  falls.  By  fishing,  hunting,  and  the  culture  of  their  fields, 
they  obtained  an  ample  supply  of  food.  But  the  early  injuries 
they  had  received  from  the  whites  had  so  exasperated  them, 

'  Tlicre  is  ranch  diversity  with  rejfard  to  the  spelling  of  these  Indian  names  hf 
the  aonaliiste  of  those  days.  The  Abenaf^ies  are  called  Ahenakis,  Wabeoakies, 
■Dd  Wapanaohkis.  Tliere  is  the  same  diversity  in  the  spelling  of  the  names  of 
nearly  all  the  tribes. 

»  See  Smith,  Pun  has,  Winthrop,  Priiu     and  Hubbard. 

*  Goiges'  Description  of  Neir  Englaud,  pp.  17,  M.  lielknap  calU  his  domain* 
IfoTooolMB,  Blog;  m  PurehM  writes  it  Melvooehen,  p.  OSOl 

*  Hutchinson  gives  this  tribe  the  name  of  AreaaQuntioook»i  fNmflaiw,  Anui^ 
yimMooote;  HubbArd,  Jmaraieoggans  Smith,  Amaraaoayen, 
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that  they  were  never  cordially  friendly,  and  at  the  first  sound 
of  war  they  eagerly  grasped  both  <,'iin  and  tomahawk. 

3.  The  Caniba.s.  This  tribe  was  found  quite  numerous  upon 
the  Kennebec  when  tlie  river  was  first  discovered.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  conglomerate  tribe,  consisting  of  several  branches 
or  fuunlies.  Tlie  chief  sachem,  Kennebis,  occupied  a  deliufhtful 
situation  on  Swan  Island.  The  territory  claimed  by  this  tribe 
extended  from  the  sources  of  the  Kennebec  River  to  Merry- 
meeting  Bay,  and  included  the  islands  ou  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Sagadahoc  River  to  the  sea.'^ 

One  of  the  favorite  locations  of  this  tribe  was  at  Norrid<jfe- 
wock,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Sandy  River.  Here  the  first 
French  missionary,  Gabriel  Dreuillettes,  was  stationed.  It  seems 
difficult  to  imagine  any  motive  suflSciently  powerful  to  induce 
a  gentleman  of  refinement  and  culture  to  spend  his  days  in  the 
wigwams  of  the  savages,  endeavoring  to  teach  them  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  but  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  God. 

4.  The  Waweuocks  ^  possessed  the  region  e<ist  of  the  Sagada- 
hoc, as  far  as  St.  Georges  River.  Their  territory  was  small  in 
its  limits,  and  the  tribe  not  large.  The  headquarters  of  the 
tribe  were  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  River  Sheepscot,  near  the 
falls.  Hubbard,  in  his  History  of  the  Indian  Wars,  speaks  of 
them  as  the  Sheepscot  Indians.^  The  i»ersonal  appearance  and 
habits  of  these  Indians  are  thus  described  by  Capt.  Smith;  — 

"  Tlin  nam^  of  Wawonock  signifies  fmrlnr]  nothing.  They  were  of  comply 
proportion,  and  quite  athletic.  They  would  row  their  canoes  faster  with  five 
paddles  than  my  own  men  could  their  boats  with  eight  oars.  They  had  no 
beuds,  and  thought  oun  oonmtoifdts.  TIi^  women,  thouj^  of  loww  atai- 
nre,  were  fleahy  and  well&nw«d;  all  habited  in  skins  like  the  men." * 

There  was  another  powerful  tribe,  called  the  Etechemins, 
occupying  the  region  between  the  Penobscot  and  the  St,  Johns, 

*  "Williamson,  vol.  L  p.  466,  Drake  write.**,  *'  Kennebis  wan  a  saohein  from 
whom  it  luH  Ixjen  stipponed  tliaf  tlie  Kennel)€o  River  derives  its  name.  But 
whether  there  were  a  line  of  sagaiuore.4  of  tliis  name  from  whom  the  river  was 
•o  called,  or  whether  Moberas  were  so  called  from  their  liring  at  a  certain  place 
upon  it,  Is  uncertain."  —  Book  of  the  Jntfia?!.',  h.  5iL  p.  98. 

>  This  name  is  also  written  hy  different  annalists,  Waweeneoks,  Weweenocks, 
and  Wewenocks. 

•  Hubbard,  p-  30L 

4  Jonznal  of  Thomas  Smith,  p.  19l 
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IneindiDg  the  yalleys  of  both  those  riven.  There  is  some  diYer- 
ai^  of  statement  in  reference  to  the  definite  bonndaries  of  thia 
tribe.  WffliamHon  represents  them  as  oomposed  of  three  tribes, 
^the  Tamtines,  the  Openangos,  and  the  Bfarechites.  They 
oonld  bring  six  thonsaad  wanion  into  the  field.  The  Abena- 
gnes  he  estimates  oonld  bring  five  thousand.  This  would  fur- 
nish them  with  an  army  of  eleven  thousand  men.'  Probably 
all  were  aoeustomed  to  the  musket,  and  were  good  marksmen. 
They  oould  obtain  ample  supplies  of  ammunition  from  the 
French.  This  was  a  trarifio  power  to  be  brought  against  the 
setUers  seattered  through  the  forests  of  Maine. 

The  above  estimate  of  the  number  of  Indian  warriors  is  given 
for  the  year  1615,  when  it  is  supposed  that  the  whole  Indian 
populatum  of  lAaine  amounted  to  about  thirty-seven  thousand* 

I  Wittinuan,  vol.  L  p.  ISi. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  FIRST  INDIAN  WAB. 

The  Indians — Thdr  Mannert  and  Ciutoms — Fondness  tor  Intoxtcatiiig  Drlnki 

— Scenes  in  the  Wigwam— The  Catholic  Missionaries— AdT0ntnM  of 
Rasle  —  Indian  Intelligence  —  Population  —  Philip's  War  —  Commencement 
of  Hostilities  —  Awful  Scenes  of  Blood  and  Woe — The  Truce  —  Efforts  of 
llr.  Shorte —The  War  Benewed  —  The  Ambuscades— Folly  of  the  English 
— Despontlon  of  the  Indiana. 

IT  is  important  to  perpetuate  a  coiTect  idea  of  the  numbere, 
condition,  and  character  of  the  native  inhabitantB  of  Maine. 
They  have  nearly  all  passed  away.  The  few  remnants  which 
remain  have  lost  all  resemblance,  in  charaoter  and  habits  of  life* 
to  their  ancestors  of  two  centuries  ago. 

The  Indians  of  Maine  were  of  ordinary  stature,  very  erect, 
and  of  great  mtiscular  strength.  Their  hair  was  long,  yeiy 
black,  and  coarse.  Their  complexion  was  peculiar,  with  a  red- 
dish tinge,  which,  at  a  glance,  enabled  one  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  negro,  the  mulatto,  or  the  most  dark-skinned  European. 
Though,  in  the  South,  a  corpulent  Indian  was  sometimes  found, 
it  is  said  that  none  such  were  seen  in  Maine,  neither  was  a  de- 
formed Indian,  or  one  dwarfed  or  cross-eyed,  ever  met  with.^ 

The  men  were  beardless.  But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
question  is  not  yet  settled  whether  this  were  a  provision  of 
nature  or  the  effect  of  art.  Smith,  in  his  history,  says  that  they 
had  no  beards ;  others  have  said  that  the  young  men  plucke<7 
out  their  beards  until  the  roots  were  entirely  destroyed.  Still 
others  say  that  the  Indians  anointed  their  bodies  with  an  unc- 
tion, as  a  protection  against  flies  and  yermin,  which  prevented 
the  growth  of  the  beard. 

I  WflUamson,  voL  L  p.  48Ab 
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IMned  from  infiuiqy  to  aonte  peroeptioiiSt  the  IndiAii  oonld 
ImyeiM  tlie  most  dense  and  intricate  Ibreeto  without  the  dight- 
eai  fear  of  loeli^  his  way.  Notwithatanding  their  hardships, 
many  of  them  lived  to  extreme  old  age. 

Both  men  and  women  were  Imd  of  gay  colon  in  their  cloth- 
ing. Thdr  drees  consisted  of  furs  in  winter,  and  in  summer  of 
skins  from  which  the  for  had  been  removed.  Many  were  very 
slightly  clad  in  summer,  and  not  unfrequently  one  was  met 
entirely  naked.  They  were  all  exceedingly  fond  of  oraaments, 
and  deoorated  their  persons  with  gorgeously  colored  plumes, 
shells,  beads,  and  wings.  An  Indian  chief^in,  in  full  dress, 
would  'outshine  any  of  his  brother  lords  in  Windsor  or  Ver- 
sailles. 

Among  themselves  the  Indians  were  remarkably  honest. 
They  had  no  locks,  bolts,  or  baxs.  In  trade  they  were  £ur,  and 
often  expressed  astonishment  at  the  mean  tricks  to  which  the 
white  trader  would  resort.  They  were  proverbial  for  their  hos- 
pitality, being  ever  ready  to  share  their  last  morsel  of  food  with 
the  stranger  who  entered  the  wigwam.  They  were  grave  and 
tacitum  in  their  ordinary  demeanor,  and  seemed  never  to  forget 
a  kindness  or  an  injury. 

With  no  ambition  to  acquire  property,  no  stimulus  to  exertion, 
with  nothing  to  rouse  their  energies  but  the  chase  and  the  occa- 
sional excitements  of  war,  they  were  generally  indolent.  With 
but  little  thought  of  the  morrow,  they  were  content  with  the 
food  and  clothing  of  to-day.  The  atrocities  of  Weymouth, 
Hariow,  and  Smith,  in  kidnapping  the  Indians,  the  cheating 
practised  by  unprincipled  traders,  and  the  Infiunous  conduct 
of  getting  chieftains  drunk,  and  then  obtaining  a  deed  of  exten- 
sive territories  for  mere  trifles,  were  sufficient  to  rouse  the 
indignation  of  the  most  patient  people.  The  Indians  have  had 
no  historians.  But,  according  to  the  testimony  of  white  men, 
their  wrongs  were  unendurable,  and  their  savage  natures  were 
goaded,  by  the  crimes  of  individual  white  men,  to  the  most 
dreadM  acts  of  retaliation. 

Their  thirst  for  Ardent  spirits  seemed  to  be  an  irrepressible 
appetite.  They  would  drink  the  strongest  rum,  unmixed,  until 
roused  to  the  most  dreadful  degree  of  frenzy.   They  then 
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appeared  more  like  demons  than  meo,  and  were  capable  of  any 
crime. 

The  Indians  generally  lived  in  small  Tillages.  The  writer  , 
spent  many  an  hour,  sixty  yeaxs  ago,  in  the  wigwams  of  the 
Penobsoot  Indians.  To  his  boyish  eye,  in  a  cold  winter  day, 
the  interior  often  presented  an  aspect  peonliarly  attractive.  The 
hnt,  built  of  boughs  of  trees  and  of  bark,  was  slwajrs  in  the 
majestio  forest.  It  was  sometimes  circular,  enclosing  a  space 
about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  Agaia,  it  was  oblong  in  shape, 
and  about  thirty  feet  in  length  and  ten  in  width. 
.  The  floor  was  always  carpeted  with  the  green  and  fragrant 
twigs  of  the  hemlock.  The  walls  generally  aiforded  ample  pro- 
tection against  both  wind  and  rain.  From  a  bright  fire,  bum* 
ing  in  the  centre,  the  smoke  would  generally  rise  through  a  hole 
in  the  roof,  leaving  the  atmosphere  within  the  hut  quite  pure. 
The  indolent  men  would  be  lying  around,  sleeping  or  donng. 
The  women  were  always  busy*  They  sat  easily  upon-  the  fioor, 
braiding  their  baskets,  and  chattiqg  in  low,  musical,  monotonous 
tones,  with  rarely  a  smile* 

As  one  day  I  came  near  sitting  down  upon  an  apparent 
cushion,  which  proved  to  be  a  cradle  in  which  a  babe  enveloped 
in  furs  was  sleeping,  it  excited  a  general  smile  from  the  squaws 
seated  around,  but  not  a  sound  was  heard.  I  always  took  with 
me,  as  a  gilt,  some  tobacco,  which  insured  me  a  warm  welcome. 
The  emotions  exdted  in  my  young  mind  during  those  silent 
hours,  in  the  wigwam  of  tiie  finendly  Indian,  can  never  be 
forgotten. 

Nothing  like  what  we  call  furniture  was  ever  seen  in  the  hut. 
There  was  neither  chair,  stool,  nor  table.  They  had  no  regular 
meals.  They  ate  when  hungry.  One  great  and  revolting  de* 
feet  of  the  Indians  was  their  utter  want  of  cleanliness.  Appar- 
ently they  never  washed  even  their  fMee  or  hands,  or  their 
clothes  and  cooking  utensils.  But,  to  my  eye,  the  interior  of 
their  cabins  always  appeared  neat  and  alluring.  Still  in  a  dark, 
easterly  storm,  with  drenching  rain  and  moaning  wind,  filling 
the  cabin  with  sufibcating  smoke,  the  interior  must  have  been 
extremely  dismal. 

The  young  girls  were  graceful  in  figure,  and  often  posaessed 
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pleasing  countenances.  Had  they  been  cleanly,  many  of  them 
would  have  been  deemed  quite  beautiful.  All  domestic  and 
farm  labor  devolved  upon  the  womeu.  They  planted  and  hoed 
the  corn,  gathered  in  the  harvest,  took  care  of  the  fish  and 
game,  and  cooked  the  food. 

Christianity  was  first  taught  the  Indians  l)y  tlie  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries from  France.  As  early  iis  1608,  Biard  and  Masse  com- 
menced their  self-denying  laboi-s  at  Mt.  Desert.*  Gabriel 
Dreuillettes  was  the  first  missionary  who  settled  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Kennebec.  In  164G  he  built  a  chapel  at  Old  Point, 
Norridgewock,  and  for  many  years  taught  the  Indians,  win- 
ning their  highest  regard.  In  the  French  war  of  1674,  the 
British  laid  his  station  in  ashes.  Upon  the  return  of  peace,  the 
Massachusetts  government  sent  workmen  to  replace  the  rude 
chapel  which  was  destroyed,  by  another,  far  better,  of  hewn 
timber.    Dreuillettes  was  a  highly  educated  and  eloquent  man. 

Dreuillettes,  or  Dreuelettes  as  some  spell  the  name,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  mission  at  Norridgewock  by  two  brothers,  Vin- 
cent and  Jaques  Bigot.  They  were  of  illustrious  lineage,  being 
the  sons  of  Baron  Bigot  of  France.  These  young  men,  cradled 
in  ancestral  halls,  and  educated  in  the  univei*sitics  of  Europe, 
forsook  all  the  attractions  of  cultured  society,  luxurious  homes, 
and  ambitious  aspirations,  to  spend  their  whole  lives  in  savage 
wilds,  toiling  to  lift  up  the  ignorant  and  the  degraded  to  the 
knowledge  of  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

They  lived  in  a  state  of  comfort  but  little  above  that  of  the 
savages  around  them ;  with  a  wigwam  of  bark  for  their  home, 
with  a  bear-skin  for  a  bed,  and  with  only  such  food  as  the 
coarse  fare  of  the  Indians  could  supply.^ 

Sebastian  Rasle  ^  succeeded  tlie  Bigots  in  the  mission  to  Nor- 
ridgewock.  He  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  education,  and  cul- 

'  Tlii^t  was  in  1G09.  It  is  supposed  the  place  of  rwidenoe  selected  by  the  mis- 
•ionaries  wan  on  the  western  side  of  the  BooL  Here  they  oonetrooted  a  haUtft* 
tlon,  planted  a  garden,  and  dwelt  Ave  years.  With  nerer-failing  zeal  they  entered 
npor.  the  lifeloug  work  of  tciichhig  the  natiTM  the  principlfla  of  ChxistlADitjr. 
See  Williamson,  voL  L  p.  20C 

•  The  Wa^aty  ai  Norridgewook,  by  Wflliain  Alkn,  p.  38. 

*  The  name  is  rariously  spelled,  Kasle,  Rasles,  B«Ue,  Bate.  "W*  give  tt  ai  In* 
•crihed  upon  his  moooment  by  Bishop  Fenwiok. 
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ture.  Religious  zeal  incited  him,  also,  Xjo  leave  the  endearraentg 
of  a  home  of  opulence  and  congenial  companionship,  and  to 
spend  thirty-five  years  in  the  then  unbroken  wilderness  of 
Maine.  His  remarkable  character  deserves  more  particular 
notice. 

He  sailed  from  Rochelle,  in  France,  in  the  summer  of  1689, 
and,  after  a  three-months'  voyage,  landed  at  Quebec.  Having  a 
well-disciplined  mind,  and  writing  Latin  with  classical  purity, 
he  found  but  little  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  simple  languages 
of  the  natives.  After  spending  several  months  in  the  diligent 
study  of  the  Indian  tongue,  he  was  first  stationed  in  a  village 
of  the  Ahenagues  nation,  in  Maine.  Here  he  found  about  two 
hundred  Indians,  who,  from  the  labors  of  previous  missiomiries, 
were  professing  Christianity. 

After  spending  two  years  in  this  village,  he  received  an  order 
from  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  to  go  far  away  into  the  depths 
of  the  savage  wilderness,  to  a  mission  among  the  Indians  of 
Illinois.  Without  a  murmur,  in  August  of  1691,  he  prepared 
for  this  journey  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  miles,  through 
trackless  wilds,  towards  the  setting  sun.  Repairing  to  Quebec, 
he  there,  with  a  few  companions  and  Indian  guides,  set  out  oa 
his  long  and  perilous  journey,  in  the  birch  canoe. 

They  ascended  the  winding  and  rapid  current  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence;  carried  their  canoe  and  its  freight  on  their  shoulders, 
around  the  portages  by  which  they  passed  the  rapids.  After 
traversing  the  whole  length  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  threading  the 
forest  around  Niagara  Falls,  they  again  launched  their  canoe 
upon  Lake  Erie.  Weary  days  and  nights  of  storm  and  sun- 
shine passed  as  they  j)addled  along  the  shores  of  this  inland 
sea,  through  the  straits,  expanding  in  their  centre  into  Lake 
Clair,  traversed  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  crossed  the  iMjrtage 
to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Illinois  River,  and  descended  that 
stream,  to  their  destination  amidst  the  thronged  villages  of  the 
Indians,  situated  ui)on  its  banks. 

Every  night  they  landed,  built  their  camp-fire,  cooked  their 
supper,  ]»crformed  their  devotions,  while  the  silent  forest  echoed 
their  vespers  ;  and,  commending  themselves  to  God,  they  enjo^'ed 
that  sleep  which  he  gives  to  his  beloved.    Often,  when  it 
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rained,  the  upturned  canoe  afforded  them  their  only  shelter.  Fre- 
quently they  suffered  from  hunger,  and  eagerly  devoured  the 
lichens  wliieh  grew  upon  the  rocks.  Here  Sebastian  Ra^le 
spent  two  yeara  in  teaching  the  Indians.  He  was  then  recalled 
by  his  superior,  and  stationed  at  Norridgewock  on  the  Ken- 
nebec. We  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  extraordi- 
nary  man  in  the  progress  of  this  narrative.* 

It  can  hardl}'  be  said  that  the  Indians  had  any  religious  opin- 
ions. There  were  vaguely  floating  through  their  minds  some 
shadowy  and  inoperative  ideas  of  a  Great  Spirit,  and  of  hunt- 
ing-grounds beyond  the  grave.  They  had  perhaps  a  more  prac- 
tical faith  in  an  evil  spirit  than  in  God.  The  machinations  of 
this  malignant  demon  they  greatly  feared.  The  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries gave  them  much  more  elevated  views  of  religion  and 
of  personal  responsibility.  Their  teachings  put  an  end  to  the 
horrid  orgies  of  the  Indian  pow-wows.* 

Their  government  was  of  the  simplest  form.  The  authority 
of  the  chiefs  seems  to  have  been  mainly  that  which  superior 
intelligence  and  energy  give.  It  was  like  the  power  which  is 
exerted  over  a  New  Enghmd  village  by  a  prominent  man  of 
education,  wealth,  and  enterprise.  When  the  first  settlers 
reached  the  coast  of  Maine,  there  was  one  sovereign  chief  of 
the  Wawenoc  tribe.  These  Indians  occupied  the  valleys  of  the 
Sheepscot,  the  Pemaquid,  and  tlie  St.  George's  Rivers. 

Tlie  Bashaba,  as  he  was  called,  extended  his  noniinai  sway 
over  the  western  tribes  as  far  as  Agamenticus  or  York.^  Each 

^  **  Vatiier  BMto  UtscI  amoiig  this  people  owr  thirty  yean.  His  Inflacnca  was 

j«rj  extensive,  and  deserved,  not  less  for  his  zeal  and  entire  devotion  to  tiieir  ser- 
Tlce,  than  for  his  learning  and  talents.  The  French  writers  place  him  among  the 
aslnts,  while  his  English  contemporaries  give  him  a  place  the  very  opposite.'*— 
JBrtery^  Mtand,  hy  WUliam  WiUis,  p.  8IB. 

*  'Wniiarason  writes,  "Sn  nfr.  n  h.ul  hU  (Raslo'H)  malignity,  pride,  an<l  ofli.  ions 
interference  awakened  among  the  Indians  new  complaints,  that  the  people  of  the 
FMrince,  for  good  reasons,  regazdad  him  *am<Hig  tba  most  infamous  viUaiiis,'  and 
would  have  given  more  for  his  head  than  for  a  hondnd  scalps  of  the  natlTSS."— 
HUtory  of  Maine,  voL  ii.  p.  10(}. 

Williamson  also  writes,  "He  was  a  man  of  talents  and  learning;  and  by  his 
oondasoending  manners,  religious  zeal,  and  natiring  peraeTsraaoe^  he  had  greatly 
endeared  himself  to  the  tribe.  lie  )ia<l  redded  with  them,  and  been  their  tutelar 
father,  thirty  years,  and  many  of  them  be  had  taught  to  read  and  write."  ~//t«- 
tory  of  Maine,  vol  ii  p.  103. 

*  >Ir.  Williamson  suggests  that  the  Cauuleu  llllls  were  the  probable  boundary 
of  Baahaba's  dominions  on  the  east.  —VoL  L  p.  9S. 
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tribe  had  a  head  ehief  called  a  sagamore,  and  sahozdinato 
chie&,  like  the  aeoondaiy  nobiUty  in  Europe,  called  eachema. 
The  chie&  were  choeen  hj  the  men  of  the  tribe,  and  the  office 
oontinoed  for  life.  The  sacceaefal  candidate  was  often  inducted 
into  office  with  gieat  barbaric  pomp.  '  Repxeaentativea  from 
other  tribes  generally  assisted  at  the  ceremonies. 

For  fifty  yeaiB  the  planters  and  traders  of  Maine  canned  on 
their  intercourse  with  the  Indians  without  any  open  outbreak. 
The  Indians  were  often  subjected  to  great  wrongs  at  the  hands 
of  individuals,  and  bitter  complaints  were  not  infrequent.  As 
the  English  grew  more  powerful,  they  became  more  arrogant 
and  domineering;  while  the  natives,  crushed  and  irritated,  were 
ready  to  embrace  any  opportunity  for  direful  revenge.  But 
there  were  some  truly  good  men  among  the  English  adventur- 
ers, who  treated  the  Indians  with  humanity,  and  won  r  their  af-  * 
fection.  Thus  there  were  two  parties  among  the  Indians, — the 
friendly  and  the  unfriendly;  but  the  latter,  in  numbers,  &r 
exceeded  the  former. 

Many  of  the  Indians  possessed  much  higher  intelligence,  and 
had  dearer  conceptions  of  their  wrongs,  than  h&s  generally  been 
supposed.  They  often  argued  thdr  cause  against  the  white 
men  with  great  shrewdneas  and  invincible  logic.  Their  amuse 
ments  consbted  mainly  of  foot-races,  wrestling,  pitching  quoits, 
and  bat  and  ball.  They  had  no  schools,  and  had  no  idea  whatever 
of  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic.  Heckewelder  says,  that,  in 
their  first  endeavor  to  pronounce  the  word  **  Ungliiht**  they 
uttered  the  sound  Yengees,*'  which  is  the  origin  of  the  term 
Yankees.^ 

King  Philip's  war  broke  out  in  June,  1675.*  There  were* 
then,  according  to  the  usual  estimate,  thirteen  settlements,  more 
or  less  scattered,  in  Maine.*  The  English  population  of  Maine 

1  Writioga  as  to  the  Indiaus,  by  John  Heckewelder. 

s  "  This  war  has  been  ascribed  to  Ttibms  causes.  It  has  bMm  represented, 
with  some  spleen  as  well  as  truth,  that  the  English  were  the  asgrassors.  Tbe 

generous  treatment  and  welcome  they  first  received  from  the  natives  ha^l  been 
repaid,  as  accusers  say,  by  kidnapping  their  benefactors,  by  disturbing  their  hunt- 
ing grounds  and  liriieries,  indby  ndiamefnlmlsmantgeinentof  tlwfarandptf- 

try  trade."  —  Williamson,  vol.  i.  p.  517  /  Matlter^t  Magnolia,  vol.  ii.  p.  493. 

»  These  were,  1,  Kittery;  2,  York;  3,  "Wells;  4,  Cape  Porpoise;  5,  Saco;  6, Scar- 
borough;  7,  Falmouth;  8,  Tejepscot;  9,  Sagadahoc  and  Kennebec;  10,  Sbeepscot; 
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was  about  six  thousand  souls.  They  were  widely  disperseil  in 
inany  small  villages  aud  lonely  farmhouses,  and  almost  in  tlie 
worst  possible  condition  for  either  aggressive  or  defensive  war. 

The  cxcitcinent  rapidly  spread  among  the  tribes,  from  Plym- 
outh to  Sagadahoc.  The  hunting  gun  had  become  to  the  In- 
dian almost  necessary  to  his  existence.  The  General  Court 
sent  coraraissiouers,  with  full  military  powers,  to  Maine,  who 
were  directed  to  see  that  neither  guns,  powder,  knives,  nor  lead, 
should  be  sold  to  any  Indian  who  was  not  fully  known  to  be 
friendly.  They  were  also  ordered,  as  far  as  possible,  to  disarm 
the  Indians,  by  taking  from  them  their  guns  and  knives.^ 

A  more  oppressive  measure  of  hostility  could  hardly  have 
been  inflicted  upon  the  Indians.  Just  across  the  line,  in  Can- 
ada and  Nova  Scotia,  the  French  sold  every  thing  to  the  Indi- 
ans just  as  freely  as  to  one  another.  They  had  no  more  fear  of 
a  rising  of  the  natives  against. them,  than  .they  had  of  an  insur- 
rection on  the  part  of  their  own  brethren.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  can  easily  imagine  which  party  would  seoure  the 
sympathies  of  the  Indians. 

There  was  quite  a  renowned  Indian  chief,  by  the  name  of 
Squando,  who  resided  near  Saco.  He  had  been  a  friend  of  the 
white  men.  One  day  his  wife  was  ascending  the  Saco  Riyer  in 
a  canoe  with  an  infant  babe  in  her  arms.  There  were  some 
brutal  British  sailors  on  the  banks.  They  had  heard  that  Indian 
babes  could  swim  naturally,  like  puppies  or  ducks.*  To  try  the 
experiment,  they  overset  the  canoe,  plunging  mother  and  child 
into  the  river.  The  babe  sank  like  lead.  The  mother,  diving, 
and  groping  along  the  bottom,  at  length  found  it,  and  bronght 
it  to  the  surface.  But  the  child  soon  died.  This  outr^^  roused 
Squando,  and  he  consecrated  his  tireless  energies  in  the  en- 
deavor to  combine  the  Indians  against  the  English.' 

11,  Damariscotta;  12,  Pemaquid;  13,  Monhegan.  Th«  country  between  the  Pen* 
obaoot  and  Pawamaqnoddy  Bay  bad  bat  few  haUtattona.—  fPUUMum,  voL  L 

p.  nis. 

1  Becords  of  Massachusetts  Government,  vol.  iv.  p.  29;  see  also  Hubbard's 
Indian  Wan,  801. 

3  "They  can  swim  naturally,  striking  their  paws  under  their  throats  like  a 
<1<>K.  and  not  spreading  their  anns  as  we  dOb"— /ooe^'s  Feycv*  t»  Jfew  England, 
p.  142. 

•  "ThawhilwdidiiotlieUerethaltlMdMthoftlwehlld  was  owing  to  its  tm< 
tnersion;  still  we  mn^t  allow  the  TndfaMU  tO  know  aS  well  aS  ttlflj."— i>ralie'« 

Book     the  JruUam,  b.  iil.  p.  W. 
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Thomas  Purchas  resided  about  six  miles  below  the  Falls,  at 
Brunswick.  He  was  a  sharp  trader,  and  had  acquired  a  large 
estate,  though  he  had  rendered  himself  very  unpopular  with 
the  Indians.  Early  in  September,  1G75,  a  party  of  twenty 
Indians  approached  liLs  house,  apparently  for  purposes  of  trade. 
Purchas  and  his  son  chanced  botli  to  be  absent. 

The  Indians  robbed  the  house  of  guns,  ammunition,  and  such 
liquors  as  they  could  carry  away.  They  killed  a  calf  and  several 
sheep,  and  enjoyed  a  luxurious  feast.  In  the  midst  of  the  rev- 
elry, a  son  of  Mr.  Purchas  appeared  on  horseback.  Terrified  at 
the  spectacle,  he  fled  for  life,  putting  the  horse  to  his  utmost 
speed.  An  Indian,  with  a  gun  hid  under  his  blanket,  pursued 
him  for  a  short  distance,  but  soon  gave  up  the  chase.  Neither 
Mrs.  Purchas  nor  any  members  of  the  household  were  subjected 
to  any  violence,  though  the  Indians  said,  in  retiring,  "  Others 
will  soon  come,  and  you  will  fare  worse."  * 

This  was  the  first  hostile  act  here,  indicating  that  war  had 
actually  commenced.  In  Falmouth,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Presumpscot  River,  there  wjis  an  old  man  residing,  by  the  name 
of  Thomas  Wakely.  His  lonely  cabin,  containing  nine  inmates, 
was  far  removed  from  any  neighbors.  Mr.  Wakely  and  wife, 
his  son  John  and  his  wife,  and  three  children,  were  tomahawked. 
Two  were  carried  away  as  captives.^ 

Lieut.  George  IngersoU  resided  on  Casco  Neck,  now  Portland. 
From  his  cabin  he  saw  the  flame  and  the  smoke.  The  next 
morning,  with  a  small  party  of  well-armed  neighbors  which  he 
had  collected,  he  proceeded  to  the  spot.  Awful  was  the  spec- 
tacle which  met  his  eye.  The  body  of  old  Mr.  Wakely  was 
half  consumed  by  the  fire.  Nothing  remained  of  his  wife  and 
son  but  their  charred  and  blackened  bones.  The  wife  of  his 
son,  who  was  near  her  confinement,  had  been  cut  down  by  the 
tomahawk,  and  her  body  was  mangled  in  the  most  shocking 
manner.  The  bodies  of  three  little  children,  whose  brains  had 
been  dashed  out,  were  partially  buried  in  the  ruins.  Of  the  two 
children  who  were  carried  into  captivity,  one  was  never  heard 

1  When  complained  of  for  thia  Uepredatiou,  they  (the  Indians)  attempted  to 
justify  themselvra  on  the  ground  XbaX  Pnichas  had  lafiixwl  flMm  In  tbefar  tndiiig; 
Ilistory  of  Portland,  by  William  Willis,  p.  195. 
a  History  of  FOrtland,  by  WUUam  Willis,  p.  107. 
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of  more.  The  other,  Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr. 
Wakely,  about  eleven  years  of  age,  was  eventually  rescued.* 

The  poor  orphan  child,  in  the  endurance  of  physical  sufTer- 
ings  from  cold,  hunger,  and  weariness,  which  were  almost  in- 
tolerable, and  of  the  most  dreadful  mental  anguish  from  the 
horrid  scenes  which  she  had  witnessed,  Wiis  retained  in  cajjtivity 
nine  months.  In  June  of  the  next  year,  she  was  released 
through  the  kind  interposition  of  Squando.*  Not  long  after 
this,  the  son  of  Lieut.  IngersoU  was  killed,  and  his  house  and 
those  of  his  neighbors  were  burned.* 

The  Indians  having  thus  lapped  blood,  their  savage  natures 
were  roused.  In  small,  demoniac  bauds,  they  scattered  over 
the  whole  Province  of  Maine,  from  the  Piscataqua  to  the  An- 
droscoggin. A  large  number  of  Indians  were  ravaging  the 
dwellings  at  the  head  of  New  Meadows  River,  near  Brunswick. 
A  party  of  twenty-five  Englishmen,  in  a  sloop  and  two  boats, 
attacked  them.  There  was  a  hotly  contested  battle.  The  Eng- 
lish were  defeated,  and  driven  back  to  their  sloop.  Many  were 
severely  wounded.  The  victors  uttered  yells  of  triumph  which 
resounded  through  the  forests. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Sept.  18,  two  dwelling-houses  at  Saco 
were  attacked.  One  was  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Bonython.  It 
stood  on  the  east  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  below  the  Lower 
Falls.  A  neighboring  Indian,  who  was  friendly  to  Mr.  Bony- 
thon,^ came  to  him  privately,  and  said,  — 

**  Some  stranger  Indians,  from  the  west,  have  been  at  my  wigwam.  They 
have  endeavored  to  persuade  us  all  to  raise  the  tomahawk  agamst  the  whito 
people.  They  have  gone  farther  east,  and  will  probably  soon  come  back 
with  many  warriors. ' ' 

»  Accortling  to  Sullivan,  this  event  took  place  in  July,  lt"r».  But  ^ViIlla!nion» 
following  Hubbard's  account,  assigns  it  to  the  12th  of  Septouiber  of  that  year. 

*  "When  tiM  tenUy  of  old  Mr.  Walraly  waa  moidflrad,  a  yoniig  woman  was 
earned  away  capUve.  Squando  was  the  nieaua  of  her  being  set  at  liberty.  She, 
ha\nng  been  carried  up  and  down  the  country  some  hundreds  of  miles,  as  far  m 
Karragansett  fort,  was,  this  last  June,  returned  back  to  Major  Waldrou's,  by  one 
Sqnando,  the  sagamoie  of  Seoo;  a  strange  mixtoze  of  mexoy  and  emelty."  — 
Jhake's  Book  of  the  Indians,  b.  Ui.  pi  100. 

>  Williamson,  vol.  i.  p.  521. 

«  We  And  frequent  vefeienoe,  In  the  Yoric  Beeorda  and  other  wrltbigi  of  the 

eaily  annalista,  to  John  Bonlghton  of  Saco,  and  infer  that,  in  those  days,  the 
name  was  sometimes  so  spelled.  Still  the  nlhision  may  be  to  some  other  person. 
There  was  then  great  want  of  uniformity  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names. 
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Thus  framed*  Mr.  Bonython  spread  the  alarm  as  &r  as  he 
could,  and,  with  his  neighbors,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  house  of 
Major  William  Phillips,  who  lived  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
and  near  the  comer  where  the  traveller  turns  to  go  to  the 
bridge.*''  He  was  a  military  man,  and  his  house  was  tolerably 
well  fortified. 

The  next  morning  Bony  thon*s  house  was  seen  to  be  in  flames. 

As  Major  Phillips  looked  from  his  chamber  window,  a  lurking 
Indian,  hid  behind  a  fence,  shot  at  him.  The  ball  struck  him 
on  the  shoulder,  inflicting  a  severe  wound.  Had  he  not  provi- 
dentially, at  the  moment,  changed  his  position,  he  must  have 
been  killed. 

The  Indian,  supposing  that  he  had  Accomplished  his  purpose, 
gave  a  triumphant  yell.  It  was  the  signal  for  a  large  number 
of  savages  to  leap  from  their  ambuscade,  and  commence  an  at- 
tack upon  the  house.  The  Indians  numbered  about  a  hundred.* 
Within  the  house,  protected  by  the  thick  walls,  there  were  ten 
well-anned  and  resolute  men,  who  were  accustomed  to  throw 
the  bullet  with  unerring  aim.' 

For  an  hour  the  battle  continued.  The  Indians,  as  was  in- 
variably the  case,  were  very  wary  as  to  the  exposure  of  their 
persons.  They  hid  behind  trees,  stumps,  rocks,  and  the  angles 
of  out-houses,  watching  their  chances  to  strike  the  foe.  But 
ere  long  they  became  convinced  that  they  could  not  capture  or 
kill  the  inmates  except  by  stratagem.  They  set  fire  to  an  im- 
portant mill,  and  to  a  small  house  in  the  vicinity,  and  endeavored 
by  insults  and  taunts  to  provoke  the  garrison  to  come  out  from 
their  fortification.  Many  of  the  Indians  could  speak  English. 
As  the  flames  arose  they  shouted,  Come  out,  you  coward  Eng- 
lish dogs  I  Gome  and  put  out  the  fire  if  you  dare  I  '* 

At  last  night  came.  The  moon  went  down,  and  it  was  very 
dark,  and  still  the  murderous  savages  filled  the  night  air  with 
their  bowlings.  They  took  a  cart,  which  they  loaded  with 
straw,  birch-bark,  and  other  combustibles.  Planks  were  arranged 
to  protect  them  from  the  musketry  of  the  house.  This  engine 

1  WlUIamson,  vol.  \.  p.  522. 

*  Hiitory  of  8«co  and  Bidd«f ord,  by  G«orge  Folsom,  p.  lOS. 
■  Hbtoxj  of  PovUnd,  bj  WnUam  WmiB,  p.  197. 
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they  endeavored  to  push  back  against  the  dwelling,  whoee  walls 
of  logs,  baked  in  the  summer  and  aatumnal  smi,  were  in  the 
highest  degree  inflammable.  It  was  a  fearful  instrument  of 
attack.  Upon  the  application  of  the  torchf  when  the  cart  was 
poshed  against  the  house,  the  flames  would  envelop  the  build- 
ing beyond  all  possibility  of  extinguishment. 

But  the  sayages,  as  in  their  eagerness  and  in  the  darkness 
the /  were  running  the  flre-cart  back,  struck  a  gutter,  into  which 
one  of  the  wheels  sank  deeply,  and  such  a  sudden  turn  was 
given  to  the  Yehicle»  that,  as  it  whirled  round,  the  whole  party 
pushing  it  was  exposed.  The  vigilant  garrison  instantly  opened 
a  deadly  fire.  No  bullets  were  wasted  by  these  keen  marks- 
men. Six  fell  dead ;  fifteen  more  were  wounded.  This,  to  the 
Indians,  was  a  dreadful  loss.    With  yells  of  rage  they  retired.^ 

The  number  within  the  dwelling,  includin<^  women  and  chil- 
dren, was  about  fifty.  None  were  killed.  Two  or  three  only 
were  wounded.  Two  days  after  this,  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, a  band  of  savages  entered  Scarborough,  burning  houses, 
and  killing  men,  women,  and  children.  Twenty-seven  houses 
were  burned.  From  many  of  them  the  families  bad  escaped 
but  to  meet  a  doom  more  dreadful  than  death, — poverty,  home- 
lessness,  friendlessness,  and  the  storms  of  approaching  winter. 

It  would  require  a  volume,  instead  of  the  few  pages  which 
can  here  be  devoted  to  the  subject,  to  describe  the  individual 
scenes  of  violence,  misery,  and  death,  wliich  ensued.  For  the 
protection  of  the  distressed  inliaMtants  of  Saco,  sixteen  volun- 
teers, under  Capt.  Wincoln,  lauded  at  Winter  Harbor.  They 
were  attacked  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  Indians.  Two  or  three 
of  the  English  were  soon  killed.  The  rest,  taking  a  stand  be- 
hind a  breastwork  of  logs,  kept  up  so  deadly  a  fire  upon  their 
foes,  that  the  savages  were  soon  glad  to  retire,  taking  with  them 
many  who  were  slain,  and  many  n\ore  who  were  wounded.* 

Hearing  the  report  of  the  guns,  twelve  men  from  Saco  hur- 
ried forward  to  the  aid  of  those  who  had  come  to  their  rescue. 
Ihey  were  drawn  into  aniV)ush,  and  were  all  shot  down.  De- 
moniac bands  swept  the  valley  of  the  Piscataqua,  and  laid  many 
of  the  dwellings  of  Wells  in  ashes. 

•  mntamMn,  VOL  L  p.  m         •  Hnbtaid's  Indiaa  Wsn,  p.  SUi 
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A  man  by  the  name  of  John  Tozier  had  a  house  and  sorao 
mills  at  Salmon  Falls.  He  had  left  his  family,  consisting  of  fif- 
teen women  and  children,  to  join  the  company  of  Capt.  Win- 
coin.  During  his  absence  a  band  of  Indians,  led  by  two  of 
their  most  renowned  warriors,  —  one  called  Andrew,  from  Saco, 
and  the  other  Hopegood,  from  the  Kennebec, — attacked  his 
house.    It  was  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  Berwick. 

A  young  ^rl  of  eighteen,  discovering  their  approach,  gave 
the  alarm.  While  the  family  were  escaping  by  a  back  way,  to 
the  garrison,  this  heroic  maiden  fastened  and  held  the  door,  till 
the  savages  had  cat  it  down  with  their  tomahawks.  They 
rushed  in,  and  madly  struck  her  down,  with  repeated  blows, 
until  they  supposed  that  she  was  dead.  Pursuing  the  flying 
fuuily,  they  caught  two  of  the  youngest  children,  one  or  whom, 
being  but  three  years  old,  they  instantly  killed;  and  the  other 
they  took  with  them,  and  held  as  a  captive  six  months.  The 
heroic  maiden  recovered,  and  lived  for  many  years.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  her  name  has  not  been  transmitted  to 
us.* 

A  larger  party  joined  these  Indians  the  next  day.  They 
burned  Capt.  Wincoln*8  house,  and  his  barns,  containing  more 
than  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn*  A  company  of  the  English 
set  out  to  pursue  them ;  but  nothing  was  accomplished.  There 
was  the  interohango  of  a  few  unavailing  shots,  but  the  fleet- 
footed  Indians  escaped* 

Every  day  the  animoaity  of  the  two  hostile  parties  increased 
in  virulence.  The  fieQd4ike  deeds  of  the  savages  so  ezasper^ 
ated  the  English,  that  tliey  were  leady  to  shoot  down  an  Indian 
as  they  would  a  wolf  or  bear,  witiiout  stopping  to  inquire 
whether  he  were  fidendly  or  hostile.  On  both  aides  it  was  a 
war  of  extermination.  Under  such  oireomatanoea  men  often 
become  fiends.  Keither  party  oould  accuse  the  oilier  of  ex- 
ceeding it  in  cruelty.  The  inhabitants  of  Monhegan  offered  a 
bounty  of  five  pounds  for  every  Indian's  head  that  should  be 
brought  to  them. 

1  Dndbt  writas,  in  reference  to  this  ereut,  "Fiftoen  persons,  all  women  and 

children,  were  In  the  house;  and  Hopegood,  with  one  only  be^idf  himself,  Andraw 
ol  tiaco,  thought  to  surpii^  them."  —  Book  qf  the  /ndiaru,  b.  iii.  p.  lOU- 
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Mr.  Abraham  Shurte'  was  then  the  chief  magistmte  at  Pem- 
aquid.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  sagaoions  and  good  man,  and 
to  have  won  the  confidence  of  the  bdiaois.  He  indueed  several 
of  the  sagamores  to  visit  him  for  %  Mendlj  conference.  In 
this  interview  he  said,  I  have  urged  our  oommittoe  of  war  tc 
issue  orders  forbidding  everybody  to  harm,  or  even  threaten,  a 
peaceable  Indian.  I  am  determined  to  see  aU  the  wrongs  yon 
have  suffered  fully  redreeaed.'* 

The  Indians  manifested  no  disposition  fbr  the  horrors  of  baU 
tie  in  which  all  lost  and  none  gained.  They  were  appeased  by 
these  conciliatory  words.  A  treaty  of  peaoe  between  theae  two 
parties  was  the  reeolt  The  Indians  piomiaed' to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  indnoe  others  to  cease  their  depredatioiis.  This,  how- 
ever, was  bnt  an  individnal  act  oh  the  part  of  Mr.  Shurte.  In 
other  parts  of  Maasaohusetts  and  Maine,  different  oounsels  pre- 
vailed. In  tiie  desultory  warfare,  desperate  white  men  wreaked 
vengeance  upon  the  Indians,  their  wive|(  and  ohEdren,  which  no 
savages  could  exceed. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  was  disposed  to  try  the 
effect  of  humane  messures.  Quite  a  laige  sum  was  ordered  from 
the  public  treasury  for  the  relief  of  those  friendly  Indians 
whose  harvests  hsd  been  trampled  down,  and  whose  cabins  had 
been  bnmed.  A  vessel  was  idso  sent  to  Maine,  with  miKtaiy 
stores  and  provisloDs,  and  a  detachment  of  fifty  soldiers,  under 
Lieut*  Scottow.  These  were  dark  days  throughout  New  Eng- 
land,— days  ^  of  terror,  conflagration,  tears,  and  blood.**  The 
7th  of  October,  1675,  was  geoemlly  observed  as  a  day  of  &sting 
and  prayer. 

On  that  day  a  man  and  two  boys  were  shot  at  Berwick.  On 
the  16th  a  party  of  a  hundred  Indians  assailed  the  cabin  of 
Bichard  Tozier,  burned  it  to  the  ground,  killed  him,  and  carried 
his  son  into  captivity.  Thia  was  all  done  within  sight  of  the 
garrison  house,  where  most  of  the  inhabitants  bad  fled  for 
protection.  Lieut.  Roger  Plaisted,  who  waa  in  command, 
despatched  a  party  of  nine  picked  men  to  reconnoitre  the  foe. 

*  Mr.  Willis  spells  th«  name  Shiirt.  He  writes,  "Shun  was  about  forty-lour 
jM»  old  whan  ha  eama  oT«r,  and  waa  ttving  la  1662,  aged  abont  eighty."  This 
would  have  made  him  a  very  old  man  in  167S.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the 
8hnrt  alluded  to  in  tha  text  inaj  have  been  tha  son  of  the  one  to  whom  Mr.  Wil- 
lis refers. 
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It  is  with  amazement  that  we  read  of  the  readiness  with 
which  the  English,  year  after  year,  for  more  than  a  century, 
would  march  into  the  ambusoades  of  the  Indians.  These  war- 
riors made  themselves  merry  in  recounting  the  stupidity  with 
which  the  British  officers  would  lead  their  men  into  the  snares 
which  the  Indians  had  set  for  them.  Braddock  and  St.  Clair, 
in  subsequent  years,  when  they  ought  to  have  learned  wisdom 
by  many  a  bloody  lesson,  manifested  a  degree  of  stupidity  which 
Tendered  them  the  laughing-stock  of  the  savage  chieftuins. 

After  the  terrific  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  in  Ohio,  the  Indian 
chiefs  amused  themselves  with  a  sham  fight,  in  which  they  re- 
enacted  the  folly  of  St.  Clair  in  marching  into  the  trap  in  which 
the  Indians  virtually  annihilated  his  army.  Even  the  women 
united  in  the  shouts  of  derisive  laughter  which  the  foolislmesa 
of  St.  Clair  elicited. 

The  nine  men  despatched  from  the  garrison  by  Lieut.  Plais- 
ted  walked  delibemtely  into  an  ambuscade.  Three  were  in- 
stantly shot  down ;  the  others,  with  difficulty,  effected  their 
escape.  The  next  day  Plaisted  sent  out  a  team  with  twenty 
armed  men,  to  bring  in  the  dead  bodies.  Plaisted  Iiimself  led 
them.  He  knew  that  there  were  more  than  a  hundred  sav- 
ages, whose  cunning  was  proverbial,  lurking  around ;  and  yet, 
apparently,  he  had  taken  no  precautions  against  their  wiles. 
The  cart  was  drawn  by  oxen.  Just  as  they  bad  placed  in  it 
one  gory  body,  a  party  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  savages  rose  from 
behind  a  stone  wall,  amidst  logs  and  bushes,  and  opened  upon 
them  a  deadly  fire.  The  oxen  terrified,  and  probably  struck  by 
balls,  ran  frantically  towards  the  garrison.  A  few  of  the  men 
escaped.  Lieut.  Plaisted,  one  of  the  most  fearless  of  men, 
fouglit  with  desperation,  until  he  was  surrounded  by  the  Indi- 
ans, and  cut  down  by  the  tomahawk.  Two  of  his  intrepid  sons 
perished  with  their  father.*  One  of  them,  mortally  wounded, 
lingered  a  short  time  before  he  died. 

The  exultant  Indians  burned  houses,  barns,  and  mills,  in  all 
directions.  The  wretched  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  garrison-houses.  Just  before  this  terrible  disaster 
Roger  Plaisted  and  a  Mr.  Broughton  had  sent  a  despatch  to 
Dover,  then  called  Cocheco,  for  aid. 

a  SoUivan's  History  of  Maino,  p.  200. 
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^^Thattaiitoiidoniiyoa,"  they  wrote,  **tlMft  tiMfiiidliiitMV  Joit  now 
twff^"g  us  ^filh  at  kitl  a  bniidnd  nMn,  and  hta%  ikin  foar  of  <nr  nMn 
■1rnid|^  Sin,  if  ever  yoa  hsre  any  lova  lot  us  and  the  country,  now  show 
yonrselyefl  with  men  to  help  us,  orebe  we  are  all  in  great  daogar  tO  be  alaillt 
udIbm  our  God  wondeiful^  appears  for  our  deliverance. "  ^ 

At  Sturgeon  Creek  they  burned  a  house,  and  shot  two  men. 
Capt.  Frost  was  caught  at  some  distance  from  liis  house.  As  he 
fled,  ten  bullets  were  fired  at  him.  There  were  but  three  little 
boys  in  his  house.  With  singular  presence  of  mind  he  shouted 
out,  {IS  if  there  were  a  whole  garrison  there,  ordering  them  to 
prepare  to  repel  the  foe.  The  Indians  took  the  alarm,  and  did 
not  venture  witliin  gunshot. 

The  English  settlements  were  scattered  along  tlie  seacoast. 
The  Indian  bands  followed  this  line,  burning  and  killing,  ever 
ready  to  vanish  beyond  pursuit  in  the  interior  forest,  whenever 
they  encountered  an  overpowering  foe.  Many  persons  were 
killed  at  Wells,  and  mucli  properly  destroyed.*  No  man  could 
move  a  few  rods  from  the  garrison-houses,  where  the  inhabitants 
were  generally  huddled  together,  without  danger  of  being  shot 
down  by  a  lurking  savage. 

Winter  came,  with  deep  snow  and  great  severity  of  cold. 
Even  the  Indians  found  it  needful  to  abandon  their  extended 
forays,  and  hover  around  their  wigwam  fires.  They  could 
purchase  ammunition  only  of  the  French.  It  required  long 
journeyings,  through  almost  pathless  forests,  to  reach  their 
trading-posts. 

The  English  seemed  to  act  upon  the  imi)ression  that  the 
Indians  had  no  more  sense  of  right  or  wrong  dealing,  than  had  a 
dog,  a  horse,  or  a  cow.  They  would  violate  their  most  solemn 
pledges,  maltreat  them  in  various  ways,  and  then  express  sur- 
prise that  their  victims  retaliated  with  savage  vengeance.  The 
Indians  had  become  weary  of  a  convict  in  which  they  received 

*  'WllHammi,  toL  t  p.  MB. 

3  '<  In  tbia  terrible  posture  of  affairs,  the  governor  appointed  a  general  fast. 
Had  the  Enpli!*}!  invariably  acted  upon  the  Christian  principle  of  doin-:;  to  all  as 
they  would  havo  all  do  uuto  them,  this  appalling  calamity  would  never  have 
eooMiipeii  tiMm.  It  reqniree  a woiMtefid  TinMmi  at  flie  thvoiM  of  grace,  to 
pray  to  be  saved  from  the  consequences  of  our  own  lillq;illtlea.*' — Wn/Uny^tf  WeOl 
and  KmM^tQc^  hfg  Mward  E.  Bourne^  p.  113. 
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blows  almost  as  bard  as  those  which  thej  gave.  A  truce  was 
entered  into. 

"  Thi3  arnmtice,"  writes  Mr.  Bourne,  "might  haye  resulted  in  a  lasting 
tnaty,  had  It  not  ben  for  nmr  aels  of  folly  and  wiofcodBew  on  oar  port. 
Soma  had  aet  in  motion  whispen  d  now  anteipriaaa  on  tlia  part  of  fba  na- 

tivaa;  and  tiie  fears  of  the  people,  from  the  scenes  whiehlili^had  just  pamad 
throngh,  prompted  tliom  to  seize  those  who  had  been  active  in  the  war. 
Under  the  authority  of  precepts  for  this  purpose,  some  were  seized  ucar 
Pemaquid,  carried  oS,  and  sold  as  slaves  in  foreign  countries;  a  barbarity, 
on  tlia  part  of  elTiliaBd  man,  folly  a  oonnterpolaa  fat  tiie  LkdiMi  enmndtiea. 
And  tiniB  the  fin  waa  agahi  UncOad  to  aiitep  of«r  llio  Ptov^ 

Two  vile  kidnappers,  in  their  vessels,  ran  along  the  eastern 
coast,  and  caught  several  Indians,  whom  tbey  carried  into  for- 
eign parts,  <aud  sold  as  slaves.  Some  of  these  poor  captives 
were  Miekmaks  from  Cape  Sable.  Mr.  Shurte,  at  Pemaquid, 
xemonstrated  against  these  ontnigea  in  vain.  The  Miekmaks 
were  thus  induced  to  join  the  eastern  tribes  in  their  avenging 
warfare.* 

There  is  something  veij  touching  in  the  imploring  cry  of  the 
Indians  against  these  wrongs.  They  evidently  desired  peace, 
and  were  goaded  to  war  by  intolerable  grievances.  Mr.  Shurte 
had  won  Uieir  confidence*  A  delegation  waited  upon  him,  and 
said,— 

"  Your  people  frightened  us  away  last  fall,  from  our  conifields  about 
Kennebec.  You  have  withheld  powder  and  shot  from  us.  We  are  thus 
unable  to  kill  either  fowl  or  reniaon.  Soma  of  onr  Indiana,  lart  winter, 
died  of  linnger." 

Mr.  Shurte  assured  them  of  his  sympathy,  of  his  utter  detes- 
tation of  the  conduct  of  the  kidnappers.  He  encouxaged  Ihem 
with  the  hope  that  the  government  would  take  prompt  measui  es 
to  rescue  the  captives,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  homes.  The 
Indians  expressed  themselves  as  very  much  gratified  by  this 
parley.  They  delivered  up  a  captive  boy,  and  presented  Mr. 

1  History  of  Wells  aud  Kennebunk,  by  Edward  £.  Bourne,  p.  14.5.  The  txuce 
into  which  tbo  sa^ainnres  enteced  taioluded,  according  to  Hnbhard,  only  the  ta- 
dians  between  Piscataqna  and  Caaoo.  —  Ai5tanr«  hManWan,  p^  316. 

«  Habbaid,  pp.  333-dii. 
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Shurte  with  a  belt  of  waropam.  ArrangementB  were  soon  made 
for  the  assembling  of  an  important  council  at  Teoonnet,  near 
where  Watenrille  now  stands. 

Messrs.  Shurte  and  Davis  represented  the  white  men.  Flye 
prominent  sagamores  represented  the  Indians.  Bat  there  was 
a  difficulty  between  them  which  no  human  wisdom  could  solve. 
The  Indians  must  have  powder  and  shot.  It  had  become  with 
them  almost  a  necessity  of  life.  But  the  western  Indians  were 
in  deadly  hostility  to  the  whites.  If  ammunition  were  freely 
sold  to  the  eastern  Indians,  it  would  inevitably  soon  reach  those 
in  the  west.  The  English  commissioneit  were  embanassed,  and 
gave  evasive  replies.  At  length  one  of  the  ehiefiains,  Madoek- 
awaado,  became  impatient  of  the  distrust  whioli  was  manifeBted. 
He  rose,  and  with  much  dignity  said,  — 

'*  Do  we  not  meet  hero  on  equal  ground?  We  ask,  -where  shall  we  buy 
powder  aud  shot  for  our  winter's  hunting?  Shall  we  leave  the  English,  and 
^ly  to  the  French  for  it?  Or  shall  we  let  our  Indians  die?  We  have 
waited  long  to  hear  jou  teU  as.  Now  we  want  Tea,  or  No." 

Thus  driven  to  a  deoisive  answer,  one  of  them  replied,  though 
still,  as  will  be  seen,  rather  evasively,  ^ 

**Toa  may  have  amrnnnitinn  for  nacMiaty  uaa.  Bat  yon  yotmdvM  aay 

that  there  are  many  western  Indiana  who  do  not  chooee  peace.  Shoold  yon 
let  them  have  the  powder  which  we  sell  you,  what  do  we  better  than  cut  our 
own  throats?  This  is  the  beat  aoawer  we  are  allowed  to  retnm  you,  tboqgb 
Jim  wut  ten  years. "  * 

The  eonnoil  was  held  in  a  large  wigwam.  The  Bnglisb  were 
entirely  at  the  meroy  of  the  Indians.  But  the  savages,  though 
they  took  mneh  umbrage  at  this  reply,  and  broke  up  the  eouneil, 
were  guilty  of  no  treaoheiy. 

"  It  is  not  our  custom,"  they  proudly  said,  "  to  seize  messengers  coming 
to  ns.  We  certainly  never  do  as  your  people  once  did  witli  fourteen  of  our 
ladiaiis  isnt  to  treat  with  yon.  Yon  took  away  their  guns,  and  aet  a  gnard 
of«r  fhdr  heads.  Keep  your  anas.  It  ia  a  point  of  honor.  Ton  an  atl 
liberly." 

>  WnUamaon,  toL  I.  p.  888;  Hubbard's  Indian  Wan,  p.  840.  Dralm  gives  an 

fateresting  acoount  of  this  cotinon.  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  as  might  reasonably  have 

been  expected,  ended  the  negotiation;  and  massacres  and  bloodabetl  hood  after 
desolated  that  part  of  the  country."  —  Book  qf  the  Indkau,  book  ilL  pp.  ItiO,  101. 
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JHqMraioii  of  King  FliiUp't  ¥cmm — FIftlmoath  Desolated — Scenes  of  Honor 

—  Arrowslck  Plundered  —  Treachery  of  Major  Waldron  —  Munjny'g  Island 
captured  by  the  Savages  —  The  Indians  ask  for  Peace  —  Anecdote  of  Mugg 
«—  The  English  resuiuo  the  War  —  increased  Ferocity  of  the  Indians  —  Tho 
MUhawlBi  AIUm  of  the  Sngllih— The  Ambuacitdeat  Bladi  Pol&t— lia  Ml 
Beralta. 

"rZ'ING  PHILIP  was  hunted  down  and  killed  in  Auffiist* 


-LX.  1676.  It  is  said,  that,  just  before  the  connnencement  of 
the  war,  the  c^overnor  of  Massachusetts  sent  an  ambassador  to- 
him,  to  inquire  why  he  was  making  hostile  preparations.  The 
Indian  chief  haughtily  replied,  "  Your  governor  is  but  a  sub- 
ject of  King  Charles  of  England.  I  shall  not  treat  with  a. 
subject.  I  shall  treat  of  peace  only  with  the  king,  my  brother. 
When  he  comes,  I  am  ready.**  • 

The  death  of  Philip  did  not  terminate  the  war  :  it  only  scat- 
tered his  forces.  Many  of  his  warriors  retreated  to  Maine,  and 
joined  the  savage  bands  who  were  burning  and  plundering  there. 
Sqnando  was  particularly  active.  He  professed  to  have  received 
a  divine  revelation,  urging  him  to  the  conflict.*  Three  of  these- 
warriors,  men  of  much  shrewdness  and  energ}^  took  the  Eng- 
lish named  of  Simon,  Andrew,  and  Peter.    They  were  desperate^ 

1  Tho  Indian  name  was  Ponietacom.  It  is  various  spelle<l.  In  familiar  con- 
versation the  first  syllable  was  frequently  dropped,  and  he  was  called  Metacom. 
HttblMid  Mya  that  be  wasnfclmamedEing  Fftdlip,  In  ooniMquenoe  of  his  bold  and 
eommaildlng spirit.  —  Drak-  's  B<x)k  o/th» Indians,  hook  iii.  pp.  13  —  24. 

3  "Squando  preteudeil  thai  (lo<l  api>eare<l  to  him  in  tin;  form  of  a  tall  man  in 
black  clothes,  dedaiiug  to  liim  that  he  wiui  God,  tuid  commanded  him  to  leave- 
hia  drinking  of  ationgliqttOTS,  and  to  pray,  and  to  Iceep  sabbaths,  and  to  ro  to  bear 
the  Word  preached ;  all  which  things  tlio  Indian  ilid  for  soino  years,  with  great 
seeming  devotion  and  conscience,  observe." — Drake'*  Book  the  Indiatu,  book 
Hi.  p.  90. 
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men.  The  terror  of  their  deeds  spread  fer  and  wide.  Simon, 
who  was  called  by  his  associates  the  Yankee  killer^  boasted  that 
he  had  shot  many  a  white  man,  and  that  ho  had  never  failed  but 
once  in  striking  his  victim  to  the  ground. 

Early  in  August,  1676,  this  Simoo,  with  a  party  of  savages, 
entered  the  house  of  Anthony  Brackett,  in  Falmouth.  They 
seized  all  the  weapons  in  the  house,  and  hound  Mr.  Brackett, 
his  wife,  five  children,  and  a  negro  servant.  Mi's.  Brackett's 
brother,  Nathaniel  Mitten,  made  some  slight  resistance,  and  they 
instantly  killed  him.  The  unhappy  captives  were  all  carried 
away  by  the  savages.  Circumstances  indicate  that  Mr.  Brack- 
ett had,  bj^^his  fair  dealings,  won  the  confidence  of  the  Indians, 
and  therefore  they  spared  his  life  and  the  lives  of  the  members 
of  his  family. 

Brackett  occupied  a  large  farm  at  Back  Cove.  He  had  several 
neighlx>rs,  whose  cabins  were  scattered  in  the  clearings  around. 
It  was  a  pleasant,  sunny  day,  the  11th  of  August,  167G.  Eden 
could  enjoy  no  more  delightful  climate  than  does  Maine  in  that 
summer  month.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  settlers,  in  much  of 
their  farm  work,  to  unite,  helping  each  other.  Two  of  these 
neighbors,  Humphrey  Durham  and  Benjamin  Atwell,  were  as- 
sisting Robert  Corbin  to  get  in  his  hay.  This  was  round  the 
cove  at  Presumpscot  River. 

The  riotous  savages  shot  them  all  down.  The  report  of  the 
'  guns  was  heard  in  the  several  cabins.  The  terrified  inmates 
knew  too  well  its  import.  The  women  and  children,  in  one  of 
the  houses  which  was  near  the  water,  ran  to  a  canoe,  and  es- 
caped across  the  cove.  The  other  families  were  taken  captive. 
And  thus  the  Indians,  encountering  no  resistance,  proceeded 
from  cabin  to  cabin,  killing,  burning,  and  taking  prisoners, 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  their  capricious  natures. 

Atwell  and  Corbin  were  brothers-in-law.  They  lived  on 
adjoining  farms.  Durham's  lot  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Richard  Pike,  with  another  man,  chanced  to  be  in  a 
canoe  on  the  river,  a  little  above  Mr.  Corbin's  house.  They 
heard  the  fire  of  musketry,  and  immediately  saw  a  little  boy, 
running  terror  stricken  towards  the  river,  piirsued  by  the  yell- 
in£^  savages.  They  were  discharging  theii  guns  at  him,  and  the 
bullets  whistled  over  the  heads  of  the  men  in  the  boat. 
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Simon  hiniBelf  soon  appeared  upon  the  bask»  and  called  upon 
them  to  oome  ashore.  Bat  they  plied  their  paddles  with  the 
Tigor  which  the  peril  of  death  inspired,  shouting  the  alarm  to 
several  houses  upon  the  banks,  and  callii^  upon  all  to  run,  with 
the  utmost  speed,  to  the  ganison-house. 

On  the  extreme  east  of  the  promontory  then  called  Oleeves' 
Neck,  but  which  is  now  covered  with  the  dwellings  of  Portland, 
there  was  a  beautiful  swell  of  land,  which  rose  about  a  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  above  the  lerel  of  the  sea.  Upon  the  southern 
slope  of  this  charming  spot,  commanding  a  view  of  the  sea 
interspersed  with  islands,  and  wide  reaches  of  the  land,  in  all 
their  pristine  luxuriance,  the  first  settlers  of  Poitland  reared 
their  homes.  Here  also  they  erected  their  garrison-house  to 
protect  them  from  a  foe  more  to  be  dreaded  than  sickness  or 
frmine  or  odd,  or  the  most  ferocious  beasts  of  the  forest' 

But  the  tenor  was  so  great,  and  those  who  had  escaped  to 
the  garrison  were  so  few  and  feeble,  that  they  dared  not  await 
an  attack  from  foes  so  numerous  and  meroileas.  The  smoke  of 
their  burning  dwellings  was  asoending  all  around.  These  woe* 
stricken  fugitives,  huddled  into  canoes,  sought  refuge  upon  one 
of  the  islands  near  the  mouth  of  the-  harbor.  This  spot  is  now 
called  Cushtngs  Island.  A  messenger  was  immediately  des> 
patched  across  the  water  to  Scarborough,  then  called  Black 
Point,  for  help. 

In  the  panic  of  their  Bight,  they  had  left  behind  them  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  ammunition.  This  was  essential  to  their 
defence.  It  would  also  greatly  streng^then  the  savages  should  it 
fidl  into  their  hands.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  a  small 
p^rty  of  brave  men  paddled  stealthily  across  the  harbor,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  much  of  the  powder  which  had  escaped 
the  scrutiny  of  the  ransacking  Indians. 

During  the  next  day  several  of  the  English  settlers  succeeded 
in  effecting  their  escape,  and  in  joining  the  fugitives  on  Bangs* 

>  **T1m  tftaation  had  a<lrantages  of  utility  and  IteMty.  It  iras  op«n  to  tbe 
IM  by  ft  nnall  and  bandBome  bay,  aooaMibla  to  flabing  boats,  and  naar  fha  blands, 
wUla  it  was  protecteil  from  the  north  winds  by  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  it.  Here 
t)ie  first  settlers  cultivated  the  soil,  and  punued  their  traffic  with  the  natives,  for 
a  Quuber  uf  years,  holding  the  land  bj  a  mere  i)o»sesaory  title." — UiMtory  <^f 
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Island.   They  saved,  however,  only  their  lives.   Their  homeSi 

and  all  they  contained  of  food,  clothing,  fanning  and  domes- 
tic utensils,  were  left  to  be  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the 
savages.  It  is  difficult  for  the  imagination  to  conceive  the  des- 
titution and  the  woes  to  which  these  sufferers  were  doomed. 

Thus  the  peninsula  of  Cleeves,  or  Casco  Neck,  was  laid  deso- 
late. Thirty-four  persons  were  either  killed,  or  carried  into 
captivity.*  The  amount  of  property  destroyed  was  the  all  of 
these  humble  settlers.  The  loss  was  irreparable.  These  fami- 
lies were  left  in  the  wilderness,  utterly  destitute,  with  the  blasts 
of  a  Maine  winter  rapidly  gathering  in  the  north. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  these  tidings  in  Boston,  the  General 
Court  immediately  sent  a  vessel,  with  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
of  bread,  to  '  he  ctarving,  houseless  fugitives  on  Cushings  Island, 
which  was  then  called  Andrews  Island.  The  following  extract 
of  a  letter  from  Portsmouth,  dated  Sept.  26,  1676,  will  give  the 
reader  some  conception  of  the  terror  of  those  days.  It  was 
addressed  to  Major-Gen.  Denison,  at  Ipswich :  — 

'*  This  serves  to  cover  a  letter  from  Capt.  Uathom,  from  Casco  Bay,  ia 
wUdiymiwiniuiidmlMidtiidrwtiit  of  braad,  wiiioh  waat  I  hope  is  well 
siqppUed  beloce  this  time;  f<«  we  tent  them  mora  than  two  thousand  weight, 

which  I  suppose  they  had  last  Lord's  Day  night.  The  boat  that  bfooght 
the  letter  brincrs  also  word  that  Saturday  night  the  Indians  burnt  Mr. 
Munjoy's  house  and  seven  persons  in  it.  On  sabbath  day  a  man  and  hia 
wife,  one  Gouge, '  were  shot  dead  and  stripped  by  the  Indians  at  Wells. 
Yesterday  at  two  o'clock.  Cape  Nedick*  was  wholly  cut  off;  only  two  men 
•ad  a  woman,  with  two  or  three  children,  escaped.  So  we  expect  now  to 
hear  of  farther  mischlfif  every  di^.  Th^  send  to  as  for  help,  both  from 

*  Hubbard's  Indian  Wars,  pp.  339  —  36U.  See  also  a  very  carefully  prepared  ac- 
ooimt  of  tfde  tragedy,  la  the  mstocy  of  FftfUend,  by  WOUam  'WlUto,  pp.  9D4, 900. 

'  Sir.  "Williamsou  gives  tlds  name  as  Gooch,  vol.  i.  p.  540.  Mr.  Bourne,  in  his 
History  of  Wells  and  Kennebunk,  writes,  "As  the  people  were  returning  to  their 
homes,  Mr.  James  Goocb  and  his  wife  were  attacked.  He  was  shot  and  she  waa 
eat  to  pieces  by  the  hatchet,"  p.  145. 

A^tx^n  he  writes,  referrinj;  to  the  same  date  and  locality,  quoting  from  a  letter, 
**  On  sabbath  last,  a  man  and  his  wife,  namely  one  Gouge,  were  shot  dead  and 
alrippedhytheIiidJaB8,a»WeUa,abonttwoortfaxeeo'otoek,*'p.  146. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  both  of  thaw  aoooonts  refer  to  the  same  event. 

•  This  is  usually  spelled  Neddouk.  Sullivan  spella  it  Neddiuk,  p.  241.  There 
WM  hare  a  very  attractive  coast  region,  about  fonrmllea  from  York  Biver, 
Mngad  with  aheantlftil  haobh  of  white  aand.-*  FWtanuon'a  JHrtonr^^JfelM^ToL 
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Wells  and  York;  but  we  had  SO  many  men  oat  of  town,  that  we  know  not 
how  to  spare  any  more. 

Sir,  please  send  notice  to  the  ooanoil  thai  a  lapply  be  sent  to  the  armj 
fipom  the  Bay;  for  th^  have  eaten  na  oat  of  bread,  and  here  is  L'ttto  wheat 
to  be  gotten,  and  less  money  to  pay  for  it.  The  Lord  direct  yon  and  us  in 
the  great  concerns  that  are  before  ns; 'which  dutiful  service  pnjsented,  in 
iiaste  I  remain,  sir,  your  servant,  "  Bichabp  M4BTar." 

The  Indians,  under  the  exasperation  of  the  war,  were  grow- 
ing more  and  more  barbarous.  The  massacre  at  Cape  Neddock 
was  attended  with  savage  cruelty  hitherto  unpractised.  Some 
^ead  bodies  were  wantonly  hewn  to  pieces  with  the  tomahawk. 
Forty  persons  were  slain,  or  carried  into  captivity.  Some  of  the 
Atrocities  were  too  dreadful  to  be  narrated.  A  nursing  mother 
had  her  brains  dashed  out.  Her  inimit  was  fastened  to  her 
bosom,  and  wa»  thus  found  living,  striving  to  draw  nutriment 
from  the  cold  breast.^ 

The  Indians,  with  their  captives,  proceeded  to  the  Kennebec 
River,  where  they  divided  into  two  bands.  Eleven  ascended  the 
river ;  the  remainder  followed  down  the  stream  to  attack  the 
^otdements  near  its  mouth.  They  took  the  fort  upon  Arrowsic 
Island  by  surprise,  and  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
island,  which  was  quite  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  Maine, 
was  separated  from  Pittston  by  a  channel  about  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  It  contained  four  thousand  acres,  and  about  fifty 
dwellings  had  been  reared  upon  its  shores. 

The  battle  here  was  desperate.  One  wearies  of  reading  the 
appalling  account  of  these  scenes  of  slaughter.  Bat  few  escaped. 
"The  little  settlement  had  been  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity. 
Capt.  Lake,  one  of  the  opulent  proprietors,  had  erected  upon 
the  island  a  large  and  beautiful  mansion,  a  strong  fortress,  with 
mills  and  outbuildings,  at  tbe  expense  of  oiaiiy  thousand 
pounds. 

The  Indians,  about  a  hundred  in  number,  came  to  the  island 
stealthily,  by  night,  landing  upon  the  south-eastern  point,  and 
secreted  themselves  in  those  hiding-places  which  they  knew  so 
well  how  to  search  out.  The  people  were  taken  entirely  by 
.surprise.   The  Indians  crept  in  at  the  fort  gate  by  stratagem, 

1  fliimTan*aHiBftoKjol  Hainan  ^  9tL 
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closed  the  portrholes,  and  with  hideous  yells  proclaimed  them- 
selves masters  of  the  garrison.  Terrible  was  the  consternation. 
For  a  few  moments  there  was  a  hand-to-hand  struggle ;  but 
Cupts.  Lake  and  Davis,  finding  themselves  overpowered,  fled, 
with  a  few  others,  by  a  rear  portal,  and,  seizing  a  canoe,  en- 
deavored to  escape  to  another  island. 

The  Indians  closely  pursued  them,  and,  firing  upon  them  in 
the  boat,  killed  Capt.  Lake,  and  with  a  severe  wound  utterly 
crippled  Capt.  Davis.  He,  however,  landed,  and,  creeping  pain- 
fully along  upon  the  shore,  hid  among  the  rocks.  Here  he  re- 
mained, in  dreadful  suffering,  for  two  days.  He  then  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  mainland.  About  a  dozen  other  persons,  in 
various  ways,  escaped  from  this  midnight  attack.  Thirtj'-five 
were  either  killed  or  carried  into  captivity.  The  torch  was 
applied  to  all  the  buildings,  and,  as  the  savages  retired,  the 
island  presented  a  scene  of  utter  desolation. 

The  inhabitants  throughout  all  this  region  were  thrown  into 
a  state  of  dismay.  They  generally  abandoned  their  homes,  and 
many  of  them  fled  to  Monhegan,  where  they  thought  that  they 
could  more  effectually  defend  themselves  than  on  the  main  land. 
A  watch  of  twenty-five  men  was  appointed  to  patrol  the  shores 
by  night.  Clouds  of  smoke  were  seen  ascending  over  the  burn- 
ing dwellings  of  Peraaquid,  New  Harbor,  Corbin's  Sound,  and 
from  many  of  the  islands.  At  length  the  woe-worn  fugitives 
took  a  vessel,  and  in  utter  destitution  crowded  on  board,  and 
sailed  for  Piscataqua  and  Salem.* 

In  the  course  of  about  five  weeks,  sixty  miles  of  the  coast 
eastward  of  Casco  Bay  were  ravaged  and  depopulated.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  killed,  many  carried  into  captivity,  and 
some  escaped  in  the  extreme  of  terror  and  wretchedness. 
Mountjoy*8^  Island  is  about  8  miles  from  the  mainland.  There 

*  Habbard'a  Marrative  of  the  Indiau  Want,  pp.  361-360. 

*  Th*  DMiM  Is  so  tpellad  by  WllUaiBMii,  voL  L  p.  587.  Ifir.  IfVllIl*  ■pellt  It 

Mnnjoy.  He  writes,  "  Cleeves,  on  the  28th  of  December,  lt>37,  leased  for  sixty  yean, 
f>  Michel  Mitton  who  raarrie<l  his  only  child  Elizal)etli.  th«  inland  nt  tlio  mouth 
of  the  harbor,  now  called  Peaks.  In  the  deed  it  wa»  declared  that  this  was  called 
Pond  Island,  and  is  •ubMquentljr  to  b»  known  by  tho  nama  of  Miehad'a  Island, 
from  Mitton.  It  was  afterwanl  sncce^^iively  called,  from  the  owners  orocea> 
pants,  Monjoy 's,  Palmor's,  and  Peak's  island.  —  UUtory  ttf  I^ortland^  p.  00. 
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was  here  an  old  stone  House  where  seTeral  ikmllies,  abandoning 
their  home8«  sought  refuge. 

These  tragic  events  are  allnded  to  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  gOYcmor  and  council  of  Ifass&p 
chnsetts.  It  was  written  by  Brian  Pendleton  of  Saco,  and  was 
dated, Winter  Harbor,  at  night,  Aug.  13, 1676." 

"  I  am  Borry  my  pen  must  be  the  meraenger  of  so  great  a  tragedy.  On 
the  11th  of  this  instant,  we  heard  of  many  killed  of  our  neighbors,  irl  Fal- 
nu)uth,  or  Casco  Bay.  On  the  12tii  iustaat,  Mr.  Josliii  sent  me  a  brief  let- 
ter, ^rritten  fiom  under  the  ha&d  of  Mr.  Burras  (Borroughs)  tiie  minister. 
He  gives  ea  eeeoont  of  thirty-two  IdUed  and  eenried  amy  by  the  Lidieiie. 

"  Himself  escaped  to  an  iehuid,  bat  I  hope  Black  Point  men  have  fetched 
him  off  bv  this  time, — ten  men.  six  women,  sixteen  children.  How  soon  it 
will  be  our  portion,  we  know  not.  Th°  hord.  in  mercy  fit  us  for  death,  and 
direct  your  hearts  and  hands  to  acknowledge  and  do  what  is  moot  needful  in 
■odi  ft  time  of  diatren  se  tiikl  Tliiis,  in  haete,  I  oonuBit  you  to  the  gnid- 
anoe  <A  our  Lord  God,  and  deore  yomr  pfigren  for  qb.^ 

Some  of  the  fugitives  eseaped  to  .Tewell'a  lalandi  where  there 
waa  a  partially  forti6ed  houae*  and  did  not  return  to  their  deso- 
late habitations  until  the  peace  of  Caaoo  waa  made  April  12, 
1678.  Tiie  Indians,  elate  with  their  many  victories,  pnraued  in 
a  fleet  of  canoes.  The  plumed  warriors  landed,  not  secretly, 
but  with  the  shrill  warwhoop  shouting  the  battle-cry.  It  waa 
the  2d  of  September.  It  seema  almost  incredible  that  these  peo- 
ple could  again  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  by  aurpriae. 
The  women  were  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  washing  at  a 
brook.  The  children  were  scattered  along  the  beach.  The  men 
were  absent  fishing.  No  aentinel  waa  atationed  to  announoe  the 
approach  of  the  foe.' 

The  Indians  landed  and  rushed  towards  the  house,  thus  cut- 
ting off  the  retreat  of  the  women  and  children,  and  leaving  to 

*  "  The  orii^nal  of  tliis  letter  it  in  the  familjr  of  John  Palmar,  Biq."  —  iSMory 
Fortland,  by  Mr.  WiUu,  p.  iXXi,  note. 

s  At  tlM  commencement  of  the  first  Indian  war,  1C75,  there  were  In  Falmonth 

forty-six  faitiilios:  viz.,  on  the  east  side  of  the  PreMumpscnt,  nine;  on  the  west  side 
of  Uie  river,  seven;  around  Back  Cove,  ten;  at  Capiasiu,  toward  Strandwater, 
flTs;  on  Ihe  Keek,  fotir;  In  Pnrpoodlo,  nine;  et  Spnrwlnk,  two;  forty  honeee, 
eighty  militia,  and  four  htinJred  inhabitants.  In  Aug  11  nf  that  year  tlie  tDwu 
was  osHalleil  by  the  IndianB,  when  thirty-four  of  the  inhabitants  were  sUin,  and 
seveuteiiu  taken  prisoners. 
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tiie  men  no  altematiye  but  to  return  to  almost  certain  death,  or 
to  abandon  wife  and  child  and  escape  only  with  life. 

There  was  a  brave  boj  in  the  house.  The  little  fellow  fired 
two  guns,  and  shot  two  Indians.  Thus  the  alarm  was  given  to 
tht  men  in  the  boftts.  Mrs.  Potts  was  washing,  with  several 
ebildsen  around  her.  The  burly  savages  seized  them  all  but 
one.  A  small  boy,  seeing  his  &11ier  rapidly  approaching  in  his 
boat,  ruabed  towaids  btm«  A  savage  gave  chase,  and  grasped 
tiie  ohOd  just  as  be  reached  l&e  sbore.  The  distiaoted  fiitber, 
seeing  his  whole  fSamily  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  could  easily 
bave  shot  the  savage,  but  he  was  restrained  througb  fear  of  kill- 
ing his  child.  It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  the  anguish  witb  which 
he  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Fh>m  the  brief 
account  we  have,  it  seems  probable  that  be  fled  to  Richman's 
Island  to  call  fbr  aid. 

The  other  men,  as  intrepid  as  they  were  imprudent,  landed 
from  tiieir  boats,  cnt  their  way  through  the  Indians,  who  |»ni- 
dniAy  never  allowed  themselves  to  be  exposed  to  the  guns  of 
the  English  in  the  open  field,  and  regained  the  fbrtiess.  But 
in  the  desperate  movement  two  were  killed,  and  five,  probably 
wounded,  were  made  pi  isonem.  The  assailants  did  not  venture 
to  approach  within  the  reach  of  the  bullets  of  these  sharp  shoot- 
ers. They  soon  retired,  with  their  captives,  acrou  the  bay  to 
Spurwink.  Soon  after,  a  government  vessel  arrived,  and  took 
those  of  the  English  who  remained,  to  a  place  of  safety.* 

Here  again  we  regret  to  record  an  act  of  perfidy  on  the  part 
of  the  English.  It  was  treachery  governmental  in  its  nature. 
The  General  Court  sent  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  Eng- 
lish and  forty  friendly  Indians,  from  Natick,  to  the  assistance  of 
the  people  of  Maine.  Upon  reaching  Dover,  they  were  em- 
bodied with  the  troops  under  Major  Waldron. 

The  major  invited  four  hundred  Indian  warriors  to  come  to 
Dover  for  a  friendly  conference,  to  see  if  they  could  not  agree 
upon  terms  of  peace.  He  pledged  his  honor  for  their  safety. 
Promptly  they  oame.  It  is  probable  that  they  really  desired 
peace.  But,  when  the  English  soldiers  saw  these  savages,  the 
memory  of  past  massacres,  burnings,  and  tortures  rose  so  vividly 

>  Htatocy  «IBoarlland,  by  'Wmiam  WtUfs,  p.  208;  wnHsmwom,  toL  L  p.  SIB. 
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before  them,  that  it  was  with  verv  great  difficulty  Major  Wal- 
droii  could  restrain  tliem  from  falling  upon  the  waniors  in  mer- 
ciless slaughter.  He  pleaded  witli  the  soldiers  that  his  honor 
was  at  stake,  for  that  he  had  given  his  sacred  word  that  they 
fihould  come  and  go  in  safety. 

Hara.ssed  by  the  determination  of  his  men,  the  major  at  last 
sliamefully  consented  to  a  deed  of  infamy.  He  invited  the 
Indians  to  unite  with  the  English  in  a  sham  fight.  During  the 
manoeuvres,  at  a  given  signal,  there  was  to  be  a  gi*aud  discharge 
of  all  the  guns.  The  English  soldiers  were  secretly  instructed 
to  load  their  muskets  with  balls,  and  not  to  fire.  The  Indians, 
unsuspicious  of  treachery,  discliarged  their  guns.  Thus  ren- 
dered helpless,  they  were  all  seized  and  disarmed. 

Some  of  these  Indians  had  ever  been  friendly.  So  far  as 
known,  they  were  picked  out  and  set  at  liberty.  Two  hundred 
of  the  rest  were  sent  prisoners  to  Boston.  All  who  were  con- 
victed of  taking  life  were  executed.  The  remainder  were  sent 
to  foreign  parts,  and  sold  into  lifelong  slavery. 

There  were  many  in  the  community  who  denounced  this  atro* 
clous  deed.  There  were  many  who  applauded  it;  but,  worst  of 
all*  the  government  sustained  it.^ 

The  next  day  these  troops  proceeded  to  -Falmouth  in  a  vessel, 
touching  at  Wells,  Winter  Harbor,  Black  Point,  and  Spurwink. 
On  the  way  they  killed  one  Indian,  and  captured  another,  who 
soon  after,  aided,  it  is  said,  by  the  friendly  Indians,  effected  his 
escape.  At  Casco  they  established  a  garrison,  and  remained 
there  three  weeks.  Under  tliis  protection  several  of  the  inhab- 
itants retnnied.' 

On  the  28d  of  September  seven  men  went  to  Mnnjoy*8 

*  "The  xvtiibntkm  for  fUs  iiiiciitity  was  not  long  delayed.  The  Indian  beart 
felt  very  deeply  any  wronf;  to  which  they  were  subjected;  and  civilized  man  wraa 
thus  layiiifj  up  wrath  acainst  the  day  of  wrath.  All  tea/;hintrs  of  that  character, 
received  by  these  wild  uieu,  took  deep  root  iu  their  uututored  souls;  and,  until  so 
vedueed  in  nnmben  that  all  restotanoe  to  the  eneroaclimenta  of  tiie  wldte  man 
were  in  vain,  Ihey  continued  to  hrinf^  forth,  for  nearly  a  century,  tlieir  terrible 
fruits."  —  History  0/  WelU  and  Kmnebunkt  by  Edward  E.  Jioumef  LL.D.  p.  145;  see 
alio  WiUianuon,  vol.  L  p.  038. 

*  Then  ia  aome  diversity  of  atateuient  in  reference  to  the  8ciiuence  of  some  of 
thaaa  evanti,  which  it  la  not  easy  to  diaentao^;  Int,  a*  to  the  main  facta,  all  tha 
aunaliata  of  those  days  are  agreed. 
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Island  t<5  kill  a  few  sheep  which  had  been  left  there.  They 
WCTe  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and,  after  a  desperate  defence, 
were  all  killed.    They  were  prominent  men,  heads  of  families, 

and  their  loss  was  bitterly  deplored.* 

'  The  Indians  were  very  wary,  and,  without  diflBculty,  kept 
themselves  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  troops.  On  the  12th  ol 
October  the  English  retunied  to  the  region  of  the  Piscataqua. 
On  the  second  day  after  they  passed  Black  Point,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  Indian  warriora  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  gaiv 
rison  which  was  left  behind.*  We  have  the  list  of  sixty  men 
who  were  in  the  garrison,  which  was  said  to  be  very  strong. 
An  Indian  chief  of  much  renown,  by  the  name  of  Mugg,  led 
the  savages.  Hemy  Jocelyn  commanded  the  garrison.  Mugg 
pioved  himself  to  be  far  the  abler  captain  of  the  two.  He 
summoned  the  inmates  of  the  fortress  *  to  surrender,  promising 
that  all  should  be  permitted  to  retire  from  the  point  unharmed, 
with  their  goods.  Mugg  must  have  had  a  good  reputation ;  for 
Oapt.  Jocelyn'  leAi  the  fort  to  hold  a  confereooe  wttb  him,  thu« 
placing  himself  in  the  power  of  the  IndlaiiB. 

No  treachery  was  practised.  He  returned  unmolested  to  the  - 
fort.  But  tliere  lie  found,  greatly  to  bis  surprise,  that,  daring 
bis  absence,  all  within  the  walls,  except  the  members  ol  bis 
own  household,  availing  tfaemselTSS  of  the  oflbr  to  retire  witb 
their  goods,  had  hastily  seized  their  effects,  burned  to  the  boats* 
and  bad  already  put  out  from  the  shore.  Aa  Jocelyn  had  noft 
aooepted  the  proffered  terms,  finding  himself  thus  utterly  help- 
leas,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

A  naval  expedition  was  sent  to  Richman's  Island  to  rescue 
the  inbabitmte  and  the  property  there.  As  the  saUors  were 
remoTing  the  property,  a  part  of  them  being  on  shore  and  a 
part  on  board  the  Tessel,  they  were  attacked  by  so  overpower- 
ing a  force  of  Indians,  that  those  on  shore  were  immediately 
shot  or  captured.  Those  on  the  deck  were,  by  a  deadly  fire  of 

1  Mr.  Willis  thinks  that  this      eventooowred  on  whatia  aoweaOad  Honw 
laUnd.  —  IlUtorv  of  Portland,  p.  209. 

•  WiUiamson,  vol.  I  p.  MO.  Mr.  Wlllia  writes,  "  They  left  this  part  of  the  cotin< 
try  In  the  beginning  of  Ootober;  tad,  aboat  a  w«ek  afterwaida,  the  Indians  rallied 
their  forcesi,  a  hundred  strnng,  and,  Oot,  nuide  aa  ananlt  Qpon  Black  Point,'* 
-  HiBtory  of  ForOand,  p.  210. 

*  Ifr.  WUUs  apalla  tUa  nama  Joealjni;  Mr.  Williamson  qMlla  It  Josoalya. 
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the  sayages,  driven  below.  The  aasaUants  approached  the  vessel 
In  Hieir  canoes,  and  out  the  cables.  A  strong  south-east  wind 
dxoye  the  vessel  ashore. 

Capt.  Fryer,  who  WIS  in  command  of  the  English  party,  bad 
been  stniok  by  a  bnUet,  and  was  lying  upon  the  cabin  floor, 
helplessly  woundod  and  bteeding.  The  Indians  shouted  out  to 
tiiem,  thai  milesB  fhoy  snnendaied  they  would  set  the  vessel 
on  fixe,  and  all  should  be  bomed  to  death.  There  were  eleven 
in  the  hold*  They  agreed  to  sarrender  upon  condition  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  nuisom  themselTes,  by  the  payment 
of  a  stipolated  amonnt  of  goods  withui  a  given  time. 

Two  of  the  prisoners  were  released  to  ieteh  the  ransom. 
They  returned  with  the  goods  before  the  appointed  time  had 
elapsed.  But  those  Tudians*  who  had  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation,  were  absent  on  a  hew  expedition.  Other  Indians 
held  the  nine  remaining  captives.  These  savages  killed  one 
of  the  bearers  of  llie  ransom,  took  the  goods,  and  refused  to 
release  the  prisoners.  true  specimen  this,"  Williamson 
writes,  >«of  Indian  futh." 

Winter  came,  with  its  fierce  Uasts  and  drifting  snows.  Still 
the  war  raged.  Cabins  and  wigwams  biased.  Bverywhere 
terror  and  misery  reigned.  The  Indiana  and  ^e  English  were 
alike  homeless*  and  starving.  The  chieftain,  Mugg,  waa  dis* 
pleased  with  the  treachery  of  the  vagabond  Indians  in  refusing 
to  surrender  the  captivea  upon  the  receipt  of  the  ransom.  He 
Tentured  aa  an  ambassador  of  his  superior  sagamore*  Madoeka- 
waodo,  to  visit  IKsoataqua,  in  the  endeavor  to  negotiate,  if 
possible,  a  peace.  He  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  his  earnest 
desire  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Mugg  took  with  him,  and  restored  to  his  friends,  Capt.  Fiyer» 
who  waa  dying  of  his  wounds.  He  declared  himself  greatly 
mortified  and  indignant  that  the  other  ci^tives  had  not  been 
restored,  and  promised  that  tiiey  should  speedily  be  set  at  lib- 
erty. According  to  WiUhimlon,  Mugg  *'was  &vored  with  an 
immediate  passage  to  Boston,  where  he,  in  behalf  of  Madocka- 
wando  and  Oheberrind,  negotiated  a  treaty.**  ^ 

^  Mr.  Dr»ln^  in  hla  valaabld  Book  of  the  Indians,  givM  a  less  pleasing  account 
^ftUssftfe  Ho  writea,  "Omuti Ctendall  ct Munchamttn,  being  there, foicrt 
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The  treaty  was  certainly  as  favorable  to  the  English  as  they 
could  have  desired.  Indeed,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  Indi- 
ans could  have  fulfilled  its  stipulations.  It  was  agreed  that  all 
hostilities  should  cease ;  that  all  captives,  and  all  vessels  and 
goods,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Indians,  should  be  restored; 
that  the  English  should  receive  full  satisfaction  for  all  the  dam* 
ages  they  had  experienced ;  that  the  Indians  should  purchase 
ammunition  only  of  agents  appointed  by  the  government ;  and 
that  certain  Indians  accused  of  crime  should  be  surrendered 
for  trial  aod  punishment.'  In  conclusion  of  the  treatyy  this 
man.  whom  we  call  a 

In  attestation  of  my  sincerity  and  honor,  I  place  mrself  a  hostage,  in 
your  hands,  till  the  captives,  vessels,  and  goods  are  restored;  and  I  lift  my 
haiid  to  hsam  In  ultBflSB  of  my  hooMt  bent  ill  this  traslj."* 

  •   

Two  war  vessels  were  sent  to  lihe  Penobscot  to  obtain  from 
Madockawandotherltiflcationof 'tHe  ^keaty.  All  the  articlea 
received  the  sanction  of  the  sagamore,  and  fifty  or  sixty  cap* 
tivea  were  restored  to  their  desolated  homes.  But  again  we 
come  upon  contradictory  statements  which  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled. Sereral  of  the  tribes  were  much  displeased  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  in  which  every  thing  seemed  to  have  been 
surrendered  to  the  English. 

With  considerable  apparent  apprehension,  Mugg  decided  to 
visit  the  Canibas  tribe  at  Teconnet,  opposite  the  present  site  of 
WaterviUe,  to  persuade  those  disaffected  warriors  to  consent  to 
the  peace,  and  to  release  their  captives.   In  departing,  he  said 

MiiKK  on  board  his  vessel,  and  carried  him  to  Boston;  for  which  treacherous  act 
an  excuse  was  pleaded,  that  he  was  not  invested  with  sufficient  authority  to  treat 

was  obliged  to  a^jree  to  such  terms  as  the  EnsHsh  dirtated."  —  Book  lii.  p.  102. 

^  This  trea^  is  given  entire  In  the  History  of  Kew  £ngland,  by  Daniel  Neal, 
ToL  IL  p.  4ML 

"Miiggwastho  prime  minister  of  the  Penobscot  sacliein,  an  active  and  a 
shrewil  leader,  but  who,  by  his  intimacy  with  the  English  faiuiliea,  had  woni  off 
some  of  the  ferocities  of  the  savage  ciiaracter." — kutory  oj  Portland,  by  WUliam 
WWU,  p.  S17. 

*' Mugg  was  a  chief  among  the  Androscoggins,  and  very  conspimoni  in  ihewaf 
of  1676-7,  into  wldch  he  seems  to  have  been  brought  by  the  same  cause  as  Madock- 
awando^  already  staled.  He  had  been  very  friendly  to  the  English,  and  had  lived 
MOM  tfans  irith  fham."  ~  l}rafar«  Boot  ^  (te  Ihdteiu,  IKK^ 
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to  Capt.  Moore,  "  If  I  do  not  return  in  four  days,  you  may  con- 
clude that  1  am  certainly  bereft  of  my  life  or  my  liberty.*' 

For  some  unexplained  reason  he  did  not  return.  Capt 
Moore,  after  waiiinj^'  a  week  and  hearing  no  tidings  from  him. 
Bailed  back  to  Boston.  Mr.  Hubbard,  however,  states  that  it 
was  afterward  reported  that  Mugg  said  boastfully  to  the  Indians 
at  Teconnet,  "  I  know  how  we  can  even  burn  Boston,  and  drive 
all  the  English  before  us.  But  we  must  go  first  to  the  ^bing 
islands,  and  take  all  the  vessels  of  the  white  men."* 

We  feel  bound  to  record  this  s[)eech,  though  it  does  not  seetn 
to  be  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  character  {)f  Mugg,  and  rests 
only  upon  tlie  foundation  of  rumor.  The  following  incident  is 
much  more  characteristic  of  this  chief,  and  is  sustained  by 
ample  evidence  :  — 

Among  the  captives  found  at  Penobscot,  there  was  a  young 
man  bv  the  name  of  Cobbet.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Christian 
minister  at  Ipswich.  Having  been  disabled  by  a  musket  wound, 
he  was  seized  and  bound.  In  the  division  of  the  captives,  it 
was  his  unfortunate  lot  to  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  most  bru- 
tal, drunken,  and  cruel  of  the  savages.  His  sufferings  were 
terrible.  Several  times  he  narrowly  escaped  having  the  knife 
of  the  savage  plunged  into  his  bosom.  Just  before  Mugg's 
departure  to  Teconnet,  the  friendly  chief  chanced  to  meet  this 
victim  of  demoniac  cruelty,  and  to  recognize  him  as  one  whom 
he  had  seen  before.  He  called  him  by  name,  and  said,  "  I  saw 
your  father  in  Boston.  I  promised  him  that  his  son  should  be 
returned  to  him.  You  must  be  released,  according  to  the 
treatv." 

Madockawando  and  Capt.  Moore  were  both  standing  by. 
The  sagamore  feared  the  fiendlike  ferocity  of  the  captive's 
master,  and  tiiat  Cobbet  would  certainly  be  killed  if  he  were 
released  without  a  ransom. ^  He  therefore  turned  to  Capt. 
Moore,  and  begged  him  to  give  as  a  ransom  a  showy  military 

>  Narrutivo  of  tlie  Indian  "^"iirB,  bjWiUiaiu  Uubbanl,  p.  386. 

2  "  Mmlockawando  <lenian«letl  a  ra»jsom.  iintluiM y  fi>  sathfy  the  owner  of  the 
captive,  fearing  to  bo  killed  by  liiiu  if  he  yiel(l»;4l  luia  up,  wiihout  he  were  there 
to  consent;  tat  he  was,  be  nid,  a  deepente  man  if  cromed,  and  had  crambed 
(killed)  two  or  thrfo  in  that  way."  Dr^^l  ,  -  /;  .ot  of  (he  TndiaiU,  bookilL  p.  102. 
This  may  imply  that  Madc^kawaudo  feared  fur  his  owu  life. 
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eoAt  whioh  he  bad  in  the  yeflsel.  The  request  was  granted,  * 
And  young  Cobbet  saw  his  master  no  more.' 

Still  there  was  no  settled  peace.  Many  of  the  Indians  were 
dissatisfied.  Though  active  hostile  operations  had  ceased,  there 
were  mmors  of  threats  to  break  the  treaty,  and  it  was  said  that 
some  captiyes  had  not  yet  been  returned.  The  General  Court 
fitted  out  a  naval  expedition  of  two  vessels  to  visit  Casco,  and 
ascend  the  Kennebec  River.  There  were  ninety  Englishmen 
and  sixty  friendly  Natick  Indians  on  board  the  vesseL  They 
were  instructed  *'  to  subdue  the  Indians  in  those  parts,  and  to 
deliver  the  English  captives  detained  in  their  hands."  Majors 
Waldron  and  Frost  commanded  the  two  vessels. 

This  ill-starred  expedition  was  as  injudioiour^ly  conducted  as 
it  was  unwisely  commenced.  The  troops  lumlcil  first  upon 
Mare  Point,  in  Brunswick,  about  three  miles  below  Maquoit.  It 
was  then,  in  Maine,  mid-winter.  Freezing  blasts  shook  the 
forests,  and  deep  snow  covered  the  ground.  As  a  party  stepped 
on  shore,  a  small  band  of  Indians  met  them,  accompanied  by 
Squando  and  the  ferocious  Simon,  the  "  Yankee-killer."  After 
a  short  parley,  in  which  Simon  declared  that  they  sincerely 
desired  peace,  and  that  they  sent  Mugg  to  the  English  for  that 
purpose,  the  Indians  retired,  and  were  seen  no  more  until  noon  . 
of  the  next  day. 

A  fleet  of  fourteen  canoes  was  then  seen  ascending  the  bay  ; 
and,  propelled  by  patldles,  they  were  rapidly  approaching  the 
shore  near  the  spot  where  the  vessels  were  anchored.  Soon 
after,  a  log  house  was  seen  in  flames.  It  was  naturally  supposed 
that  the  Indians  had  recommenced  tiieir  work  of  conflagration 
and  massacre.  An  armed  band  was  immediately  landed,  and  a 
battle  ensued,  in  which  several  of  the  Indians  were  killed  and 
many  wounded.  The  English  commenced  the  attack  by  firing 
upon  the  Indians.  At  length  a  flag  of  truce  was  raised,  and 
the  leadera  of  the  two  parties  met. 

"  Why,"  Major  Frost  demanded  of  the  chiefs,  have  you  not 
returned  all  the  captives?  Why  have  you  set  the  white  man's 
house  on  fire  ?   And  why  have  you  challenged  us  to  fight  ?  " 

*  8m  W'illiamson,  vul.  i.  p.  544,  and  Drake,  book  iu.  p.  102.  "The  lustOliMia 
«<  tba  war,"  writes  Dnk%  *'  have  all  oYmemA  that  tba  priaonoit,  nader  Madock* 
•wa&do,  ware  retnarkabl/  well  treated." 
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The  sagamores  replied,  The  captives  are  a  great  way  off. 
The  weather  is  so  cold,  and  the  snow  so  deep,  that  we  could 
not  bring  them  in.  We  did  not  set  the  house  on  fire  :  it  took 
fire  accidentally.  It  was  no  deed  of  oure.  Your  soldiers  fired 
at  us  first,  and  we  did  but  return  the  fire.    This  is  our  answer." 

Assuming  that  this  statement  were  true,  as  it  probably  was, 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  though  the  Indians  were  worsted  in 
tlie  battle,  they  had  the  best  of  the  argument.  The  English 
having  only  exasperated  the  natives,  and  provoked  them  to 
revenge  by  the  sight  of  their  dead  and  their  wounded  comrades, 
again  spread  their  sails,  and,  pressed  by  wintry  bliists,  traversed 
the  icy  seas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec.  They  landed  on 
the  western  shore,  opposite  the  foot  of  Arrowsic  Island.  Here 
they  commenced  building  a  block-house  for  the  establishment 
of  a  garrison.  It  was  the  latter  part  of  Feliruary,  1677.  One- 
half  of  the  men  were  set  diligently  at  work  there. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  Major  Waldron,  with  the  remainder 
of  his  company  in  the  two  vessels,  sailed  to  Pemaquid  to  meet 
two  or  three  sachems,  who  were  accompanied  l)y  Indians  from 
several  tribes.  It  was  arranged  tliat  a  council  should  he  lield 
the  next  day,  each  party  repairing  to  the  rendezvous  unarmed. 
The  council  met.  Major  Waldron  complained  of  the  hostile 
spirit  still  manifested  by  tlie  Indians,  that  several  captives  liad 
not  yet  been  returned  ;  and  he  demanded  that  the  tribes,  then 
represented,  should  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  English  to 
attack  the  other  Indian  tribes  which  yet  remained  hostile. 

An  aged  sagamore  replied,  "  Only  a  few  of  our  young  men, 
whom  we  cannot  restrain,  wish  to  enter  upon  the  war-path. 
All  the  oaptlves  with  us  were  intrusted  to  our  keeping  by  the 
Canabas  Indians.  For  the  support  of  each  one  of  them  there 
is  due  to  us  twelve  beaver-skins  and  some  good  liquor.*' 

The  liquor  was  promptly  supplied,  and  ample  ransom  offered ; 
and  3'et  but  three  captives  were  delivered.  We  have  not  been 
informed  whether  there  were  others  so  far  away  that  they  could 
not  be  delivered  up  in  so  short  a  time. 

The  council  adjourned,  to  meet  again  in  the  afternoon.  Major 
Waldron  was  suspieiotie  of  treachery.  In  eagerly  looking  around 
he  dieoovered  some  hidden  weapons,  and,  seizing  a  lanee,  he 
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brandished  it  in  the  air  exclaiming,  "  You  perfidious  wretches ! 
you  intended  to  rob  us  of  our  goods  and  then  to  kill  us,  did 
you  ?  "  1 

A  tumult  ensued.  The  Indians,  in  consternation,  fled.  A 
well-armed  party  from  the  vessels  hurried  up,  and  pursued  the 
unarmed  Indians,  shooting  them  down.  Two  of  the  chiefs  and 
five  of  the  Indians  were  killed  by  the  bullet.  Several  of  the 
savages  rushed  to  a  canoe.  The  boat  was  capsized  ;  five  were 
drowned,  the  remainder  were  captured.  One  of  the  chiefs, 
Megunnaway,  was  dragged  by  Major  Frost  and  an  English 
sailor  on  board  one  of  tlie  vessels,  and  shot.^  Among  the  cap- 
tives there  was  a  sister  of  Madockawando.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  one  of  the  daughters  of  tlus  renowned  chieftain  had 
married  Baron  Castine.* 

In  addition  to  the  slaughter  and  the  wounds  thus  inflicted 
upon  the  unarmed  Indians,  the  Englisli  plundered  them  of  their 
goods  and  of  their  provisions,  amounting  to  a  thousand  pounds 
of  beef.  In  allu6ioh  to  this  event,  Mr.  Williamson,  who  was  by 
no  means  disposed  to  palliate  the  crimes  of  the  Indians,  has 
very  justly  remarked,  —  .  * 

'*  The  gthastiinwMiBt  putook  of  a  severity  whioh  the  pRnrooation  by  no 
means  justified;  nor  could  it  be  dictated  by  motives  of  sound  policy.  It 
must  have  reminded  the  Indians  of  the  mook  fi^t  at  Dofffer,  and  served  to 
increase  their  prejudices."  * 

From  tills  ioglorioiiB  enterpriae,  Majore  Waldron  and  Froat 
xetorned  to  Anowaio.  Theie  they  oaptared  and  shot  two  In- 

^  "In  February,  1677,  Major  Waldron  and  Capt.  Frost,  with  a  body  of  men, 
wen  sent  into  the  eastera  coast  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Tndlans  who  still 

remained  hostile.  At  Pematiuid  tlicy  were  inviteil  on  shore  to  hoUl  a  treaty,  but 
the  English,  finding  some  weaj^ns  concealed  auioug  theui,  thought  it  a  sufficient 
umbrage  to  treat  tbem  aaenMuies.  A  considerable  fight  ensued,  in  which  many 
of  the  Indiana  were  killed,  and  ssvenl  taken  priao!0»m."^l>faktr§B9Qti^  th»  In- 
dians, book  iii.  p.  102. 

s  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indians,  book  iii.  p.  110. 

■  Madookawando  was  chief  of  the  Fsnobsoot  tribe.  Some  ndsohtof  had  been 

done  by  the  Androscoggin  Indians.  The  Eii^^lish,  following  the  example  of  those 
whom  they  so  much  reprobated,  retaliated  on  any  Indians  that  fell  in  their  way« 
Mhdoelnwando  was  not  an  enemy;  nor  do  we  learn  that  Us  people  had  eom* 
mitted  any  depredations  until  after  some  English  had  spoiled  his  com  and  otheTi 
wise  done  him  damage  "  —  Draktf  book  iiL  p.  100. 
*  Williamsou,  vol.  i.  p.  547. 
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dians  whom  they  found  upon  the  island.  They  also  captured 
an  Indian  woman,  whom  they  sent  up  the  Kennebec  River  to 
Teconnet,  to  demand  an  exchange  of  prisonei-s.  Taking  some 
anchors  and  lai-ge  guns  which  had  been  left  there,  they  returned 
to  their  garrison  on  the  main  land.  Leaving  forty  men  for  the 
defence  of  the  works,  they  returned  to  Boston,  reaching  that 
port  on  the  11th  of  March.  It  was  their  boast  that  they  had 
not  lost  a  single  man  during  the  enterprise.  But,  by  their  folly, 
they  had  enkindled  anew  the  flames  of  horrid  war,  in  which 
multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  to  be  consumed. 

The  Mohawk  Indians  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
powerful  and  ferocious  of  all  the  savage  tribes.  The  govern- 
ment authorities  in  Maasaohosetts  sent  Majors  Pinchon  and 
Richards  to  the  country  of  the  Mohawks,  to  enlist  them  in  the 
war  against  the  eastern  Tndfaits*  Many  opposed  this  measure 
as  bexfaaioiis^  oihsm  defended  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  law- 
ful to  make  use  of  any  advantage  whioh  Pkovidenoe  might  place 
in  their  hands. 

Eagerly  a  band  of  Mohawks  rushed  to  attaek  ihe  Indians 
against  whom  they  had  no  ground  of  quarrel.  Their  first  ex- 
ploit was  to  fell  recklessly  upon  a  small  party  of  Mendly  natives 
whom  fhey  chanced  to  meet,  who  were  the  allies  of  the  £^g- 
Imh.  They  pursued  them  hotly,  and  all  but  two  or  three  were 
killed,  or  wounded  and  captured.  Among  the  slain  there  was  a 
noted  chief,  who,  from  the  loss  of  an  eye,  was  called  Blind 
WilL  He  was  grievously  wounded,  and  crept  away  into  the 
woods,  where  he  perished  miserably.* 

The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Mohawks,  as  the  hireling  sol- 
diers of  the  English,  spread  rapidly  through  the  tribes  in  Maine» 
and  roused  them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exasperation.  Imme- 
diate and  vigorous  measures  were  adopted  by  them  to  attack 
York,  Wells,  and  the  garrison  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec. 
Indeed,  nearly  all  the  other  important  points  in  Maine  had 
already  been  laid  desolate. 

»  "The  «leaih  of  IJIiinl  "Will  wiw  the  Irss  liumMiteil  hecaune  of  siipposo<l  du- 
plicUy,  UiuuKh  bin  funeral  CDtuliici  luul  uhva>s  ticeii  in  cutmatency  with  hi»  pro- 
featloiM.  In  my  point  of  vlow  the  event  wan  unfortnnate,  as  the  introdnetfoii  ol 

tlin  Moliuwks  to  our  assistrtiK-e  \v;i.H  alt<i;,'i  fln-r  impolitic." —  WillinniS"ii.  vol  1  p 

See  alHo  TrumhiiU'8  llitt4tr>-  uf  Coiiuucticiit,  vol.  i.  p.  3UGi  Uubbattl's 
tory  of  New  England,  p.  G30;  Drake's  Book  of  the  IndUans,  book  iil.  ISO. 
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A  party  of  English,  from  the  gamson*  viaited  Anowaic. 
The  Indtiuis  fired  upon  them  6om  ambush,  and  shot  down  nine 
upon  the  spot.  Three  or  four  only  suooeeded  in  recovering 
their  boat  and  escaping.  This  so  disheartened  and  alarmed  the 
survivors,  that  the  post  was  abandoned,  and  the  men  were  sent 
to  other  points. 

Savage  bands,  breathing  threatenti^  and  shuighter,  now 
preased  down  from  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
Province,  where  they  had  no  Ibes  to  encounter,  to  ravage  the 
few  trembling  settlements  in  the  yicinity  of  the  Piscataqua. 
Seven  men  were  at  work  in  a  field  at  York.  The  prowling 
savages  shot  them  all  down. 

Wells  seemed  doomed  to  utter  destruction.  The  savages 
were  as  stealthy  in  their  movements  as  the  wolf  in  his  midnight 
prowlings.  No  man  could  leave  his  cabin  door  in  the  momiog, 
or  go  a  low  rods  from  his  house  into  the  field,  without  the 
apprehension  that  a  savage  might  be  concealed  behind  eveiy 
rock,  stump,  or  tree.  The  cattle  were  sure  to  be  shot  by  an 
invisible  foe  unless  carefully  housed. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  a  band  of  Indians*  led  by  the  cele- 
brated sagamore  Simon,  crossed  the  Piacataqua  River  to  the 
Portsmouth  side.  They  burned  a  house,  and  took  a  mother, 
with  an  infant  child,  and  a  young  girl,  captives.  There  was  an 
aged  woman  in  the  family.  Simon  said  that  she  should  not  be 
harmed,  because  in  former  years  she  had  been  kind  to  his  grand- 
mother. He  also  gave  the  infant  child  to  her  to  tend.  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  reports  about  this  strange 
man.  Sometimes  he  is  represented  as  a  demon  ;  and  again  he 
develops  traits  of  character  remarkably  humane.  He  was  one 
of  the  "  praying  Indians,"  so  called,  and  seems  certainly  to 
have  known  the  better  way  if  he  did  not  always  follow  it.* 

*  It  is  said  that  on  one  oocasion  Simon  sat  with  an  En^jlisli  justice  to  deride 
upon  a  criuiiual  case.  Several  women,  Simou'd  wife  among  the  rest,  had  com- 
mitted some  iMmot.  Jadgs  Almy  tlunigfat  that  they  ahonld  be  piudahed  with 
eight  or  ten  stripes  each. 

"  N«»."  said  Sitnon,  "fotirorfive  are  enou^li.  Poor  Indians  aro  !f?noraut.  It 
is  not  Christiau  to  punish  as  severely  tltose  who  are  ignuiuut  a^i  those  who  have 
kaowledite.'* 

Tills  judixin«^'>t  prerailcil.  But  tlien  Jtid.'f  Almy  infjuired,  "  Howniany  Rtripefl 
•hall  your  wife  receive?  "   Simon  promptly  replied,  "Double,  because  she  had 
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On  the  16th  of  May  the  Indians  attacked  with  great  boldnesr 
the  garrison  at  Black  Point.  Lieut.  Tappan  defended  it.  For 
three  days  there  was  ahnost  a  constant  battle.  Three  of  the 
£nglish  were  siiot.  One  was  captured,  and  was  put  to  death 
with  liorrible  torments. 

In  this  conflict  the  chieftain  Mugg  was  struck  by  a  bullet, 
•  and  fell  dead.  This  so  disheartened  the  assailants  that  they 
retired.  They  left,  by  water,  in  two  bands.  One  fleet  of  eleven 
canoes  paddled  to  the  eastward.  The  other  band,  in  five  canoes, 
proceeded  towards  York  and  Wells,  killing  and  burning  as  they 
had  opportunity.* 

A  new  force  was  raised,  by  the  General  Court,  of  two  hundred 
Natick  Indians  and  ninety  white  men,  consisting  principally  of 
those  whom  the  Indians  had  driven  from  Maine.  Capt.  Ben- 
jamin Swett  and  Lieut.  Richardson,  two  very  brave  and  very 
imprudent  men,  were  placed  in  command.  They  reached  the 
fort  at  Black  Point  in  high  spirits,  on  the  28th  of  June. .  The 
shrewd  savages,  who,  in  large  numbers,  were  hovering  around, 
began  as  usual  to  prepare  their  ambuscade.  The  English  offi- 
cers, as  usual,  commenced  their  march  into  it. 

The  Indians  sent  out  their  decoy.  The  ninety  white  men 
rushed  out  upon  them.  The  Indians  feigned  a  retreat.  Their 
victims  followed.  With  pell-mell  inconsiderateness,  the  English 
pursued  their  foes  till  they  were  entirely  in  the  trap.  There 
was  a  dense  forest  on  one  side,  a  swamp,  covered  with  an  im- 
penetmble  thicket,  on  the  other.  Both  sides  were  filled  with 
Indian  warriors,  laughing  at  the  folly  of  the  white  men.  There 
was  a  volley  of  musketry  from  an  invisible  foe,  followed  by  a 

kmnrladge  to  ham  doM  1»ltor."  Jndft*  Alny,  oat  of  lORMd  to  81iiioii«  vendttod 

his  wife's  punishment  entirely.  Simon  seemed  much  disturbed;  but  at  the  time 
be  made  oo  reply.  Soon  ufterwards,  however,  he  remonstrated  very  severely 
■gainst  yia  dttMon  of  the  judKe. 

"Toirliait  purpose,"  said  he,  "do  we  preach  a  religion  of  justice,  If  wa  do 
tmritrhtennsncss  in  judj^nient  V  "  —  Drake's  Jhwk  of  (he  IntUans,  book  i.  p.  22. 

Thi^  auecdote  way  be  apocryphal;  but,  if  fabricated,  it  shows  tiie  reputation 
1m  enjoyed  aa  a  man  of  discretion.  It  ia  aaid  that  this  ovant  toolc  piaioo  wlian 
Bituon  \v;is  nn  iv^ai  iiinn.  and  when,  by  tiM  poworoC  dtrlstiant^,  Us  ohanctor 
may  have  l)«eu  greatly  chau^^ed. 

1  *'MnK(;  had  altomately  brightened  and  shaded  his  own  eharaeter  nntfl  tha 
most  skilful  pencil  woiUd  tind  it  difficult  to  draw  its  just  portrait.  Hia  iddress 
was  inspirini:,  nuil  his  natural  gooil  sensn  and  saga<.-ity  partially  inclined  lum  to 
be  an  ailvocate  for  peace."  —  WiUiatmijn,  vuL  i.  p.  iijO. 
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oontinuotu,  rapid  duchaige.  The  dead  and  the  wounded  were 
dropping  in  all  directionB.  Lieut  Richardson  waa  one  of  the 
first  shot  down. 

It  waa  an  awful  scene  of  tumult  and  slaughter.  The  hideoua 
yella  of  the  Indiana  almoat  drowned  the  rattle  of  musketry. 
Gapt  Swett,  as  htaYO  as  he  was  reckles8»  fought  like  a  lion. 
Slowly  he  commenced  a  retreat  of  two  miles,  endeayoring  to 
carry  his  wounded  with  him.  The  savages,  flushed  with  their 
Tictory,  hung  upon  hia  rear,  manifesting  ctcu  more  than  their 
ordinary  ferocity.  In  their  outnumbering  strength  they  so 
crowded  the  fugitives  that  there  were  frequent  hand-to-hand 
fights.  In  this  terrible  retreat  Gapt.  Swett  received  twenty 
wounds.  At  length,  when  exhausted  by  &tigue  and  the  lose 
of  blood,  he  was  seised  by  a  burly  savage,  hurled  to  the  ground, 
and  waa  literally  hewn  in  pieces  by  the  tomahawk.  Sixty  of 
hia  men  perished  in  this  terrible  disaster.  It  sent  lifelong  woes 
to  many  fiunilies,  whose  cup  of  misery  seemed  already  full  to 
the  brim.  Capt.  Swett  had  won  universal  respect  by  hia  bravery 
and  his  many  virtues.  Hia  death  was  deeply  lamented.^ 

Thete  can  be  no  question  that  the  responsibili^  of  this  war 
reata  mainly  with  the  white  men.  The  Indiana  desired  peace ; 
but,  when  goaded  to  war  by  intolerable  wrongs,  they  conducted 
the  conflict  in  accordance  with  the  didtates  of  their  own  savage 
natures.  Mr.  Boumejrery  truthfully  says,  ^ 

*'  The  wickedness  of  man  was  about  to  bring  its  deadly  influences  to  the 
rain  of  the  peace  and  progress  of  the  settlement.  King  Philip,  believing 
himself  wronged  in  his  intercourse  with  the  white  man,  and  runainatiiig  on 
the  cruel  kidnappings  of  his  broths  and  the  £nglish  usurpation  of  hia 
doinainStdtltnninedtodeBtroy  thecrofiliiitruden.  'His  inteUwiaal  power 
was  far  hi  advanos  of  the  genenlity  of  the  nohems.  Be  cUunwd  to  have 
fnb  eoxnmnnication  with  the  Great  Spirit,  and  to  derive  from  this  inter- 
oonrse,  instructions  as  to  his  manner  of  life;  and  he  told  the  tribe  that  the 
white  men  were  bent  on  driving  them  from  their  possessions,  and  caDed 
upon  them,  as  with  the  ?oice  of  the  gce&i  Father,  to  destroy  them  from  off 
the  land."* 

1  "There  were  slain  at  this  thne  somewhat  above  forty  of  the  English  and 
twelve  of  the  friendly  Indians  that  n^^sisted;  very  few  escaping',  but  were  either 
kUled  right  out  or  dangerously  wounded." — HvUbbord*  UUtory  of  New  Enyland, 
pu  Stk  See  also  Bsnniap*s  mstorsr  of  Kew  HampsUre,  Toi  L  ^  19S;  OoneotioiiB 
of  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  vol.  vi.  p.  2G3. 

s  Histoiy  of  Wells  and  Kenuebunk,  by  Edward  £.  Bourne,  LI^D.,  p.  138. 
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Ravages  of  the  Indians  ^  The  Naval  Expedition  ~  Peace  proclaimed  —  Lohm 
by  the  War— Th«  Parehaie  ot  Ktine  hj  KuaadiuMtti —The  Begbna  of  Ifr. 
Danforth— North  Tarmoafii  Incorpowmod— Bapttot  Cfanreh  gatrtWahgd— 

Menaces  of  War  —  Employment  of  the  Mohawks  —  Sir  Edmund  Andros  — 
Thomas  Dungan  —  Tyraunic.il  Acts — Attack  upon  Baron  Castiue— War 
renewed — Fate  of  Waldruu  —  Expeditious  to  Quel>ec  and  Montreal. 

THE  savages  were  now  sweeping  all  opposition  before  them. 
They  ravaged  the  coast  from  Gasco  Bay  to  Wells.  Prowl- 
ing into  the  harbors  by  night,  they  seized  twenty  fishing  Vessels. 
Most  of  these  were  fiom  Massachusetts.  Each  of  these  vessels 
had  on  board  four  or  five  men  and  boys.  Taken  by  surprise  at 
midnight,  as  a  dozen  Indian  warriors  leaped  from  their  canoes 
upon  the  deck,  they  could  make  no  resistance. 

Immediately  a  vessel  of  war  was  despatched,  manned  with 
forty  seamen,  to  pursue  and  capture  the  foe.  This  was  indeed 
like  chasing  a  flea  upon  the  mountains.  They  recovered  most 
of  the  fishing  vessels,  which  the  savages  had  abandoned  with- 
out burning  them  ;^  but  not  a  solitary  Indian  was  anywhere  to 
be  found.  It  was  feared  that  the  French  would  take  advantage 
of  these  calamities  to  extend  their  sway  to  the  Kennebec.  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  sent  a  military  force  from  New  York  to 
Pemaquid,  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  and  erect  s  fort 
He  was  quite  successful  in  securing  the  confidence  of  the  natives 
In  the  immediate  region  around,  and  a  beneficial  trafib  was 

'  "  The  Intlians,  finding  their  inability  to  niaDacre  such  kind  of  vessels,  much 
too  heavy  for  them  to  wield  with  paddles,  grew  soon  weary  of  that  sport,  anil 
were  pretty  wlllmg  to  xetttm  the  Teueli  to  the  English,  after  they  ha«l  pillaged 
out  of  *hmk  what  was  for  thoir  tuxn.'*  —  Buibar^$lB$t9rtf^JUmEngltmi,  p.  SSft. 
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antrodooed.  They  brought  in  fifteea  oapttves,  and  Burrendered 
aereral  yesaels  which  thej  had  taken.  Thus  pleaaantij,  ia  fra- 
ternal inteicourse,  the  autumn  and  winter  passed  away  at 
Pemaqnid.*  Other  tribes  heard  of  these  blessings  of  peace,  and 
desired  to  share  in  them.  Three  English  oommissiotters  met 
Sqnando,  and  the  sagamores  of  the  Kennebeo  and  the  Androa- 
OQggin  tribes,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1678,  at  Oasoo.* 

The  articlea  of  peace  were  few  and  simple.  All  hostilities 
were  to  cease.  Every  English  fistmily  was  to  paj  one  peck  of 
com  annually,  as  a  quit-rent  for  the  land  they  had  gained  from 
the  Indians.  Major  Phillipe  of  Saco,  who  had  very  extensive 
possessions,  was  to  give  one  bushel  each  year.  All  captives  on 
each  side  were  to  be  surrendered  without  ransom.  Some  of 
the  En^h  regarded  these  conditions  aa  hnmlliating  to  them ; 
but  all  considered  them  aa  preferable  to  the  continuance, of  the 
warfore  irhich  was. desolating  the  colonies.  King  Philip's  war 
was  thus,  ere  long,  broi^ht  to  a  close  in  Massachusetts  as  well 
as  Maine.  It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  sagamores  were 
not  unjuat  in  their  demands. 

The  Indians  had  certainly  a  possessory  right  to  the  country 
which  the  English  had  invaded.  Large  tracts  of  territory  had 
been  obtained  from  them  by  purchases  of  very  questionable 
legality.  In  many  cases  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  fraud 
by  which  the  English  title-deed  had  been  gained.  In  the  war, 
the  success  of  the  Indians  in  Maine  had  been  so  remarkable 
as  to  warrant  them  in  assuming  the  tone  of  victors.  Under 
these  circumstances  their  exactions  were  by  many  deemed  mod- 
erate.* 

The  losses  sustained  during  the  war,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Maine,  were  enormous.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  were  killed,  or 
carried  into  captivity  from  which  they  never  returned.  There 
were,  undoubtecUy,  many  others  who  thus  perished,  of  whom  no 
record  was  made.  The  numbers  severely  wounded  have  never 
been  counted.  The  settlements  at  Cape  Neddock,  Scarbor- 
ough«  Casco,  Arrowsic,  and  Pemaquid,  were  laid  in  ashes.  One 

1  Neal's  History  of  New  England,  p.  197.  8m  alio  Histoiy  of  N«w  Ham^ 
•hire,  hy  Jeremy  Belknap,  toL  i.  p,  13BL 
s  WiiUunsoQ,  voL  i.  p.  U3. 
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hundred  aud  fifty  men,  women,  and  children,  were  taken  captive, 
who,  after  months  of  often  terrible  suflFeringa,  were  finally 
restored  to  their  friends.  It  is  estimated,  that,  in  the  several 
colonies,  six  hundred  men  were  killed,  twelve  hundred  houses 
burned,  eight  thousand  cattle  destroyed,  and  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  expended  in  military  operations. 
The  immense  losses  by  the  ravages  of  the  war  cannot  be  cal- 
culated.^ 

The  purchase  of  Maine  by  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts 
greatly  annoyed  the  tyrannical  king  of  England.  The  dissolute 
monarch  was  intending  to  make  a  transfer  of  the  territory  of 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  to  his  son  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
who  was  not  of  legitimate  birth.  He  wrote  angrily  to  the 
Colonial  Government,  — > 

«'  We  were  much  stuiwiiedi  idiile  listening  to  Hm  eooililaiilli  of  ICr. 

Gorges,  that  you  should  presume,  without  asking  onr  royal  permission,  to 
purchase  his  interest  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  acquainted,  as  you  know  we 
are,  with  some  o£  the  effects  of  the  severe  haud  you  have  holdeu  over  our 
mbjeelB  there."  • 

The  Province  of  Maine,  purchased  by  Massachusetts,  was 
supposed  to  contaio  about  nine  thousand  six  hundred  square 
miles.  Its  measurement  was  eighty  by  one  hundred  and  twenly 
miles.'  The  question  as  to  the  government  of  the  Province 
was  involved  in  many  difficulties.  Civil  power,  it  was  said, 
could  not  be  bought  and  sold  ;  and  a  public  functionary  could 
not  delegate  authority  which  he  bad  received  from  the  king. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  frame  a  civil  code  in  conformity 
with  the  royal  charter  granted  Sir  Ferdiuando  Gorges.  A 
president  was  to  be  chosen  annually.  There  was  to  be  a  iegis> 
lature  consisting  of  two  branches.  The  upper  house  was  to 
consist  of  tlio  president's  council,  of  eight  members.  The  lower 
bouse  was  to  be  composed  of  representativea  chosen  by  the 
towns.  The  legishitive  body  was  to  meet  once  a  year. 

1  Becords  of  liassaohusett.s  Govemmenl,  vol.  4,  pp.  U7-809.  See  also,  Hutoh 
Inami't  QqiUeetioBof  Stste  Papers,  p.  498. 
s  Idem,  Pk  45L 

>  Summary  of  Bdtlab  SetllaoMnta  in  North  Atnerlne,  hj  WilUem  Dons^mm^ 

ToL  L  p.  389. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Danforth  of  Cambndgef  deputy  govenior  of 
Massachusetts,  was  appointed  president.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  accomplished  education  and  great  moral  worth.  An  English- 
man by  birth,  he  had  in  early  life  come  to  this  country,  and 
had  filled  many  offices  of  influemse  and  honor.  He  was  a  firm 
zepublioao  in  his  principles,  and  was  ever  ready  to  resist  the  en* 
croaelunents  of  arbitrary  power.^ 

Pres.  Danforth  found  many  diffioolties  to  be  encountered. 
There  were,  in  Maine,  many  staunch  royalists ;  and  all  such 
were  warm  advocates  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Church 
of  England.  These  people  were  very  unwilling  to  become  the 
subjects  of  republican  Massachusetts ;  and  bitter  were  the  com- 
plaints which  they  were  continually  sending  to  the  crown.  The 
king  threatened  even  to  reclaim  the  Province.  He  wrote  to  the 
General  Court,  — 

**  It  is  marvellous  that  you  shmild  exclude  from  office,  gentlemen  of  good 
lives  and  estates,  merely  because  they  do  not  agree  with  you  in  the  congre- 
gaUmui  wi^;  especially  sinoe  liberty  of  eooicienoe  was  tile  primeipsl  motive 
of  yonr  fiiit  emigration.  Nor  ia  this  tiie  ooly  thing  to  be  nokioed.  The 
title-deeds  of  Maine,  we  expect,  will  be  surrendered  to  the  erown,  on  tiie 
adnmoement  of  the  pnrohaee  money  and  interest. ' ' ' 

An  active  and  implacable  minority  may  raise  outcries  which  it 
is  very  difficult  even  for  a  large  majority  to  silence.  Agents 
were  sent  over  from  England  to  spy  out  defects,  and  to  manu- 
facture complaints.  One  Edward  Randolj)!!  was  despatched 
upon  this  mission,  as  searcher  ;  and  he  was  particularly  active  in 
the  service.  He  hunted  up  all  individual  outrages,  exaggerated 
them,  and  ascribed  them  all  to  criminality  of  the  government. 
These  malignant  aspersions  were  scattered  broadcast  throughout 
England.  In  response,  the  General  Court  with  dignity  le- 
plied,  — 

"  Our  livee  and  our  treamres  haTS  been  unsparingly  sacrifioed  to  reeeue 
ICsine  from  the  utter  ndn  attempted  by  a  barbarous  and  bloody  enemy; 

^  Biograpliical  Dictionary  of  Bev.  Dr.  Allen,  article  Danforth,  Thomas. 

•  Thto  important  letter  is  g^ven  entire  in  HntcUnsofk's  Collection  of  State 

Papers,  pp.  519-522. 

Hutchinson  savH  that  the  price  piiM  whs  twelve  htindxed  poonde.  The  York 
Saoorda  zepresent  it  as  twelve  hundred  and  lifty  pounds. 
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—crifloeg  for  wfaieh  we  bare  new  reoeiv«d  nor  requested  of  the  proTindab 
the  least  remuneration.  We  have,  from  many  of  them,  the  fullest  assnr* 
ances  of  their  past  satisfaction  with  our  course,  and  of  their  desire  still  to  be 
connected  with  us,  and  their  unwillingness  to  hazard  a  change.  And  as  we, 
without  the  least  shadow  of  disloyalty,  obtained  title  to  the  Province  a 
twelTemonth  after  his  majesty  had  decided  it  to  be  in  Gorges,  it  is  our  duty 
to  favor  the  inhabitants,  and  pcoTide  them  with  a  free  qrstematie  admin> 
fatmtimi  '** 

Upon  the  southerly  shore  of  Casco  Neck,  tlieie  was  a  fortress 
called  Fort  Loyal.  It  was  situated  near  the  end  of  what  has 
since  been  called  King's  Street.  It  had  a  small  garrison,  under 
command  of  Capt.  Edward  Tyng,^  and  was  well  i)rovided  with 
the  munitions  of  war.  In  August,  16S0,  Pres.  Danforth,  with 
Mr.  Samuel  Nowel^  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  as  atasistants, 
accompanied  by  sixty  soldiers,  sailed  for  Fort  Loyal.* 

On  the  22d  of  Septeml)er,  the  township  of  North  Yarmouth 
was  established.  It  took  its  name,  probably,  from  Yarmouth, 
England.  Its  boundaries  then  embraced  Freepbrt,  Pownal, 
and  Cumberland.  This  was  the  eighth  town  established,  if  we 
except  Appledore,  which  embraced  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  and 
which  was  incorporated  in  16G1,  but  which  did  not  long  retaiu 
ita  name.  The  history  of  Yarmouth  is  one  of  rather  peculiar 
interest.  There  is  a  small  stream  here  called  Royall  or  Weste- 
custego  River,  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  taking  its  rise  in 
New  Gloucester.  It  has  a  good  harbor  at  its  mouth,  w^here  the 
ancient  settlements  were  commenced.  William  Royall  came 
over  in  1630,  and  purchased  this  region  of  Gorges  in  1643.  In 
1658  he  settled  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  erected  a 
fort ;  but  in  the  year  1676  the  Indians  laid  all  tilings  waste. 
In  1680  the  settlement  was  revived. 

In  June,  1081,  Pres.  Danforth  and  bis  council  met  in  general 
assembly.  It  is  not  now  known  how  many  representatives  were 
sent  from  the  towns.    Four  years  after,  there  were  twelve  rep- 

1  Records  of  Massachusetts  Gorenunent,  TOL  It.  p.  406. 

«  Williamson,  vol.  I.  p.  663. 

»  liev.  Samuel  Nowel  bad  been  a  Cbriatian  minister.  He  was  a  maa  of  supti- 
rior  mind  and  attainments,  was  oniversally  fsspeetid  for  Us  vlrtiiss,  and  was 
anlently  devoted  to  npablioaa  inino^lss  of  govanuiMiit.— ArtoMnsoii's  OWtoe- 
(toiu,  vol.  L  p.  638. 

«  BnlUvaii,  p.  182;  WIUiMBMn,  p.  iOL 
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jresentativeB.  Among  other  very  judicious  laws  which  were 
enacted,  one  imposed  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings  for  eveij  pint  of 
intoxicating  drink  any  one  should  sell  to  the  Indians. 

It  seema  probable  that  the  Episcopal  denomination  was  then 
the  leading  one  in  the  State.  In  the  year  1681  the  Baptists 
fiiafc  commenced  operations.  Several  were  baptized  by  immer- 
sion, in  Kittery,  and  Rev,  William  Screven  became  their  reli- 
gious teacher.  He  was  bom  in  England  in  1629,  and  iu  early 
life  emigrated  to  this  country.  He  appears  to  have  been  truly 
a  good  man,  of  accomplished  scholaiship,  and  endowed  witii 
unusual  powers  of  eloqaence. 

His  preaching  was  soeeessful,  and  converts  were  multiplied. 
The  attention  of  the  magistrates  was  arrested.  Mr.  Screven 
was  summoned  before  them,  charged  '  with  preaching  without 
governmental  authorization.  He  was  fined  ten  pounds,  and 
ordered  no  more  to  hold  any  religious  service.  His  refusal  to 
obey  was  deemed  contempt  of  his  Migesl7*s  authority.  It  was 
therefore  ordered,  that— 

"Mr.  Screven,  in  future,  forbear  from  his  turbulent  and  contentious 
practices,  give  bonds  for  his  good  behayior,  and  stand  oommitted  until  tbo 
judgment  of  the  ooort  be  complied  with." 

It  Is  humiliating  to  record  such  intoleranoe  on  the  part  of 
our  forebthers ;  but  it  should  be  vsmembeied  that  it  was  the 
intolerance  of  the  age,  rather  than  of  the  Individuals.  Notwith- 
standing this  persecution,  a  church  of  oght  members  was 
organised,  snd  In  September  of  1682  they  emigrated  to  Cooper 
River  in  South  Oarolina.  It  Is  pleasant  to  state,  that,  so  ftr 
as  Is  known,  no  other  Instance  of  religious  intolerance  has  ever 
been  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  government  of  Maine.* 

Prosperity  was  rapidly  reviving  throughout  the  Province* 
Scarborough  had  risen  from  its  ashes,  so  that  it  contained  fifty- 
six  ratable  polls,  many  well-oultivated  fields,  and  eighty  cows. 
A  tax  was  aaseased,  by  the  General  Assembly,  of  two  shillings 
on  every  one  hundred  acres  of  woodland,  provided  they  were 
beyond  the  limits  of  any  corporate  town.   It  Is  said  that  thus 

>  "Winiemion,  voL  L  p.  WO. 
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originated  the  custom  of  taxing  unimproved  lands  at  a  lower 
rate  than  other  property.  It  is  estimated  that  the  population  of 
the  Province  in  1682  amounted  to  between  six  and  seven 
thousand.    New  Hampshire  contained  about  four  thousand.' 

On  the  IGtli  of  February,  1085,  the  infamous  king  of  England, 
Charles  II.,  died.  His  brother  succeeded  him,  as  James  II. 
A  little  before  this,  a  very  important  purchase  was  made  of  the 
Indians,  which  was  called  the  Pejepscot  Purchase.  By  this 
transaction  Wavumbee  and  five  other  sjigamores  conveyed  to 
Richard  Wharton  a  territory,  as  was  supposed,  containing 
about  five  hundred  thousand  acres,  embracing  not  only  the 
present  towns  of  Brunswick,  Topsliani,  and  Harpswell,  but  ex- 
tending east  to  the  Kennebec  River.  The  boundaries  were, 
however,  so  indefinite,  as  to  cause  subsequently  much  litiga- 
tion.* 

Under  Pres.  Danforth,  the  legislative  body  had  annual  meet- 
ings ;  and,  for  six  years,  the  government  was  administered  to 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  inhabitants.  A  pretty  strong 
garrison  was  maintained  at  Fort  Loyal.  Much  attention  Wtis 
paid  to  securing  to  proprietors  a  legal  title  to  their  lands. 
Fort  Loyal  became  the  jail  for  iSaco,  Scarborough,  Falmouth, 
and  North  Yarmouth. 

In  the  spring  of  1085,  the  Indians  of  Maine  were  thrown  into 
a  terrible  panic  by  the  rumor  that  the  English  were  preparing 
to  send  an  army  of  ferocious  Mohawks  for  their  utter  extermi- 
nation. The  terror  was  profound  and  universal.  The  saga- 
more of  the  Penacook  tribe  wrote  imploringly  to  the  governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  saying, — 

•<  If  you  will  not  lot  the  Mohawks  oome  and  kill  at,  m  will  b«  tobnuMiv* 

to  your  worship  forever.*' 

^  Political  Annals  of  the  United  Colonies,  by  6eor|;;e  Chalinets,  p.  4M. 

•  "Wharton  was  a  Boston  inen  hunt.  Ho  affirmed  that  the  line  extended  from 
the  Upper  Falia  uf  the  Androscoggin,  which  he  declared  to  be  Lewistou  falls, 
•ntliely  across  ^  ooontry,  in  a  north-east  line,  to  the  Kennebeo;  and  tliat  it  in> 
eluded  all  land  between  tlio  two  rivers,  as  far  south  as  Merrynjeetiii<;  Ray  On  the 
west  it  embraced  territory  four  miles  wide  down  to  Maquoit.  It  also  includetl  the 
land  on  the  weet  side  of  the  Kennebeo,  south  of  Merryuieeting  Bay,  down  to 
Cape  Small  Point;  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sagadahoc,  to  the  ocean, 
eluding'  Arrowsic,  iuul  several  othar  ialkKO^—SwrnMr^^ MritiA  SttUmtKM 
IforthAmerica,  vol.  L  p.  230. 
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Suspicion  led  to  animosity  on  both  sides,  and  to  various  un- 
friendly acts.  Even  the  panic-stricken  flight  of  the  Indians 
was  deemed  an  indication  that  they  were  preparing  for  anothei 
war.  Capt.  Hook  of  Kittery  wrote  to  Capt.  Barefoot  of  Ports- 
mouth, under  date  of  the  IStii  of  August,  1685,  saying,  ^ 

**  Ftom  infonnation  leonved  by  a  foot-post,  there  are  Joat  grmmde  fur 

apprehending  some  designs  of  the  heathen  acrainst  us.  *  They  have/  he 
sap,  » lately  been  guilty  of  affronts  in  the  vicinity  of  Saco,  threateninjij  the 
people,  and  killing  their  dogs;  and,  within  the  last  three  days,  they  have 
gathered  up  all  their  com,  and  moved  off,  bag  and  baggage.*  " 

A  conncil  was  held,  which  was  promptly  attended  by  the 
sagamores,  who  declared  that  they  had  no  desiie  for  war,  and 
wished  only  for  the  continuance  of  peace. 

The  sagamore  of  Penacook,  Kankamagos  by  name,  nsnally 
called  John  Hawkins,  or  Hoykins,  was  present.  He  had  written 
the  letter  to  Ck>v.  Gmnfield  of  New  Hampshire,  to  which  we 
have  above  refeired ;  and  it  was  signed  by  fourteen  of  his  princi- 
pal men.  He  lived  upon  the  Androscoggin,  with  another  dis- 
tinguished  chief  by  the  name  of  Worombo,^  or  Woromboe. 

The  chiefs  of  four  tribes  were  present  at  the  council.  They 
not  only  manifested  no  antagonistic  spirit,  but  seemed  ready  to 
assent  to  any  terms  which  the  English  might  dictate.  They 
even  yielded  to  the  following  extraordinaiy  demand,  that — 

"  Whenever  the  Indians  shall  remove  with  their  wives  and  cliildren,  with- 
out giving  timely  notice  to  the  English,  they  may  be  apprehended,  or  war 
may  be  made  upon  them  till  the  mgamnrea  shell  fender  eetisfiictiom."  * 

1  "  Kaiikaifiagns  was  a  faithful  inan  as  long  as  lie  could  depend  upon  the 
English  for  protection.  But  when  Gov.  (JranfleUl  of  New  Hampshire  iised  his 
endeavors  to  bring  down  the  Mohawks  to  destroy  the  eastern  Indians,  in  IHSl, 
who  were  constantty  stirred  np  by  the  French  to  commit  depre<1ations  upon  the 
English,  KankaniaifUf,  knowiuLr  the  Mohawks  ma^le  no  distinction  where  they 
came,  fled,  and  joined  the  Audroscoggius.  Before  he  fled  his  country,  he  addressed 
eerersl  letters  to  the  governor,  which  discoyer  Ms  Melity  as  well  as  Us  fears, 
and  from  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  alvvays  pladly  have  live<i  in  his 
own  country,  and  on  the  most  intimate  and  friendly  terms  with  the  English, — to 
whom  he  had  become  attached,  and  had  adopted  much  of  their  oiaiiner,  aad 
could  read  antl  write,  —  bat  Utx  the  zeasons  just  stated."<»i)roM'«  Btok  9f  ih$ 
Indkm*,  book  iii.  p.  1(W>. 

t  History  of  New  Uampahire.  By  Jeremy  Belknap,  voL  i.  p.  186.  See,  also, 
UntsMnsnn's  nstoiry»ToL  L  p.  SIS. 
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AfBeiirs  in  Massachusetts  were  in  rather  a  chaotic  condition. 
The  king  had  annulled  the  Colonial  Charter,  had  put  an  end  to 
the  General  Court,  and  had  appointed  Joseph  Dudley  president 
of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 
Dudley  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Ck>llegei  a  man  of  superior 
abilities,  and  of  boundless  ambition. 

After  a  brief  but  unpopular  adrainistnition  of  but  about  five 
months,  he  was  superseded  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros.  Tlio  local 
government  in  Maine  now  ceased,  and  was  not  resumed  until 
1820,  when  Maine  was  finally  separated  from  Massachusetts.* 

Andros,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  the  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  Duke  of  York,  now  James  H.,  over  the  colonies  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Manhattan  and  tiie  Sagadahoc  Rivers.  He 
was  the  fitting  servant  of  his  master,  imperious  and  tyrannical. 
He  turned  his  special  attention  to  his  Sagadahoc  province. 
He  took  formal  possession  of  the  country,  and  made  preparations 
to  defend  it  t^jainst  any  enemy,  whether  Indians,  French,  or 
Dutch.  Nothing  of  especial  interest  marked  his  administration. 
He  was  arrogant  and  tyrannical,  and  was  very  uni)opular. 

In  1683  Andros  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Thomas  Dungan. 
He  was  a  much  better  man,  and  cherished  far  more  elevated 
views  of  human  rights,  and  still  he  was  at  a  very  consideral)le 
remove  from  the  Massachu sett's  principles  of  republican  equality. 
In  Ne'w  York  he  convoked  a  legislative  assembly ;  but,  at  Sag- 
adahoc, he  appointed  two  commissioners,  John  Palmer  and 
John  West,  whom  he  invested  with  plenary  powers. 

In  1686  they  repaired  to  Pemaquid.  Many  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  horrors  of  the 
war,  had  returned.  The  region  was  at  that  time  called  the 
County  of  Cornwall.  The  commissionei's  proved  to  be  despotic 
men,  *'  arbitrary  as  the  Grand  Turk."  *  They  contrived,  in  vari- 
ous ways,  to  extort  enormous  taxes  from  the  impoverished  and 
war-stricken  people.  They  took  especial  care  of  themselves 
and  fiiends,  appropriating  from  six  to  ten  thousand  acres  of 
land  to  each.^   It  is  enough  to  make  one's  blood  boil  with 

>  History  of  Pioithuid.  Bj  WIUIuii  Wllliai  p.  9BBL 

2  Mather's  Magnolia,  voL  ii.  p.  610. 
•  Hutchinson's  Ck>lleotlon,  p.  M7. 
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iodignatioD  to  contemplate  the  leaseholds  they  forced  ftom  the 
people,  and  the  rente  they  impoeed  upon  them  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  own  homesteads.  Thus  they  wrested  fttm  these 
settlera  nearly  three  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Sullivan  gives  us  a  copy  of  one  of  these  leaseholds,  in- 
flicted upon  poor  John  Bailing  of  Monhegan,  who  had  returned 
penniless  to  his  burnt  cabin  and  wild  lands.  It  is  drawn  up  with 
much  legal  formality,  in  the  name  of  Our  most  gracious  sove- 
reign lord,  James  n.,  by  the  grace  of  Gbd  King  of  England, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland."  After  a  ludicrously  detailed 
account  of  the  premises,  John  Dalling  is  authorised  to  plant 
his  com  there,  upon  condition  of — 

**  Yielding  and  paying  therefor  yearly,  and  every  year,  luito  our  sove- 
reign lord  tibs  king.  Us  heiis  m  snooeason,  or  to  such  govomor  or  othsr 
oflloer  M  ftom  time  to  time  thall  be  by  him  or  them  i^ipointed  to  receive  the 

Mme,  on  every  twenty-fifth  day  of  March  forever,  aa  a  quit  rent,  or  acknowl- 
edcrmpnt  for  the  said  land,  one  bushel  of  nwohantsbte  wheat,  or  the  value 
thereof  in  money."  ^ 

Dungan  claimed  the  country  as  fas  east  as  the  River  St.  Croix.* 
A  shipmaster  from  Piscataqua,  not  aware  of  this  daim,  and 
supposing  that  the  region  beyond  the  Penobscot  belonged  to 
■the  French,  sent  a  cargo  of  wines  there.  As  they  were  landed, 
without  having  paid  duties  at  Pemaquid,  Palmer  and  West 
seised  and  conflscated  the  cargo.  This  roused,  not  only  the 
indignation  of  the  French,  but  that,  also,  of  the  Massachusetts 
people.  The  clamor  rose  so  loud,  that  the  wines  were  restored* 

Dungan's  administration  lasted  Ave  years.  He  influenced 
several  Duteh  families  to  emigrate  to  the  Sagadahoc.  In  1688 
Sir  Edmund  Andres  was  appointed  captain-general  and  vice- 
admiral  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  the  Jerseys.  He 
formed  a  council  of  twenty-five  members,  five  of  whom  consti- 
tuted a  quorum.  All  lej^uilative,  judicial,  and  executive  func- 
tions were  blended  in  this  department.  There  were  no  consti- 
tutional limits.  The  governor  and  his  coundl  did  as  they 
pleased.' 

1  8nIUTan*s  History  cf  Maine,  p.  16S.     *  Hntahinaoa'a  CoUeotions,  p.  648. 

*  "  But  a  few  months  before,  he  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Massachuaettii 
Oonnecticnt,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Plj'mouth,  Pemaquid,  and  Narra^nuisett,  or 
Bhode  Island."— jfummary  0/  BritUh  Settlement*  in  North  America,  by  William 
AoiViati^  p.  874. 
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The  governor  soon  developed  all  the  ezecraUe  traits  of  a 
despot.  He  seldom  convened  more  than  seven  or  eight  of  hit 
eonneilt  and  they  were  all  the  pliant  instruments  of  his  wilL 

The  Church  of  England  was  recognised  as  the  only  legal  form 
of  worship ;  and  all  who  assembled  for  coi^^regational  religions 
service  were  threatened  with  the  confiscation  of  their  meeting- 
houses. EVeedom  of-the  press  was  restrained.  The  land-titles, 
generally,  were  declared  to  be  invalid ;  and  it  was  proclaimed 
that  new  title-deeds  must  be  obtained.  The  annoyances  to 
which  the  people  were  exposed  were  innumerab  e,  and  vexatious 
in  the  extreme. 

Andros  was  alike  greedy  of  wealth  and  of  despotic  power. 
The  king,  James  II.,  from  whom  he  derived  all  his  authority, 
was  an  avowed  Papist.  But  the  people  of  England  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  their  monarch.  Desiring  to  take  military  pos- 
session of  the  Penobscot  and  the  St  Croix,  Andres  repaired  to 
Pemaquid,  where  he  had  ordered  the  frigate  ^  Rose  "  to  be  pre- 
pared for  his  expedition.  The  frigate,  having  sailed,  oast  anchor 
near  the  habitation  of  Baron  Castine,  at  Biguyduoe.^ 

The  baron,  with  his  &mily,  fled  into  the  woods,  abandoning 
every  thing.  The  ignoble  governor  plundered  his  house  of  all 
its  valuables ;  but  he  left  untouched  the  Catholic  ch^l,  with 
all  its  rich  adornments. 

Andros  returned  to  Pemaquid,  where  he  had  invited  the 
neighboring  sagamores  to  meet  him*  They  met  in  council. 
Andros,  addressing  the  most  prominent  chief,  a  Tanatine'  sag- 
amore, said, — 

**I  warn  you  never  to  follow  the  Freuch,  or  to  fear  them.  Be  quiet,  li^e 
in  peaoei  snd  we  vriU  protect  you.  TeU  your  friend  Castine,  that,  if  lie 
will  render  loyal  obedience  to  the  King  of  EngTind,  eveiy  article  taken  firom 
him  ahall  be  xeetored." 

Andros  was  delighted  with  Pemaquid  and  its  surroundings. 
He  took  an  excuraion  among  the  islands,  and  ascended  the 
Kennebec  several  leagues.  He  thought  that  Pemaquid  was 
destined  to  be  the  chief  mart  for  all  the  eastern  country,  and 

1  Hutchinson's  Collection  of  State  Papers,  p.  5<^2. 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Tairatiues  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Fenob- 
■oot 
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made  aa  effort  to  have  an  account  taken  of  all  the  white  in- 
habitants between  the  Penobscot  and  the  St.  Croix.  They 
amounted  to  less  than  fifty,  counting  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren.* 

Andros  returned  to  New  York  in  1688,  having  appointed 
Nicholas  Manning  chief  maf!:istrate  in  the  Province  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  called  Sagadalioc,  or  the  County  of  Cornwall.** 

Baron  Castine  was  a  man  of  orppat  influence,  not  only  with 
his  countrymen,  the  French,  l)ut  with  all  the  neighboring  Indian 
tribes,  with  whom  he  had  so  thoroughly  identified  himself.  His 
indignation  was,  of  course,  aroused,  and  that  of  all  his  friends,  by 
the  wanton  plunder  of  his  estate.  He  appealed  to  the  Indians. 
War-clouds  soon  began  to  darken  tlie  sky.  Castine  declared  . 
that  he  would  never  submit  to  the  domination  of  the  English. 

Andros  began  to  enlist  soldiers,  and  to  erect  forts  at  many 
important  points  between  Piscataqua  and  Penobscot.  Hostilities 
were  commenced  in  August.  It  is  impossible  to  follow,  with 
chronological  accuracy,  the  details.  The  Indians  killed  the 
cattle  in  the  eastern  si'ttkments,  and  insulted  and  threatened 
the  inhabitants.  At  Saco,  the  magistrates  unjustly  seized  fifteen 
or  twenty  unoffending  Indians,  and  held  them  as  hostages  for 
the  good  behavior  of  the  rest.  The  Indians  retaliated  by  seu- 
ing  some  Englishmen. 

Andros,  then  in  New  York,  wishing  to  try  the  effect  of  con- 
ciliatory measures,  ordered  the  Indian  prisoners  to  be  set  at 
liberty.  He  issued  a  pacific  proclamation.  But  all  was  in  vain* 
The  inhabitants  of  Maine  generally  took  refuge  in  garrison 
houses.  Stockades  were  constructed  in  North  Yarmouth,  on 
each  side  of  Royall  River.  A  party  engaged  in  oonstructing 
these  works  under  Capt.  Gendall.  A  band  of  seventy  or  eighty 
Indians  attacked  him.  He  repelled  them,  after  a  severe  con- 
flict, in  which  several  were  slain  on  each  side.  This  was  the 
first  blood  which  was  spilled  in  what  was  called  the  second 
war.  In  the  evening,  after  the  skirmish,  Capt.  Gendall  and  his 
servant  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  were  both  killed.  John 
Boyall  was  taken  captive;  but  he  was  kindly  ransomed  by 
Baron  Castine.' 

1  CoUectioDS  of  Massachaaetts  Historical  Society,  vol.  L  p.  82,  3d  aer. 
•  HiMoiy  of  FMrtland,  by  WlUiam  WflUi,  |i.  87& 
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Barlj  iD  November,  ieveo  hundred  BngUeh  eoldien  were  sent 
to  Pemaqiiid.*  Aboat  one  bandied  and  fifty-six  men  were  left 
beire  to  garrison  tbe  fbrt.  Garrisons  were  also  established  at 
fleveral  other  places  along  the  coast.  Five  hundred  and  sixty 
aoldienwere  east  of  the  Kennebec.  The  troops  suffered  severely 
on  this  campaign,  while  they  encountered  not  a  single  Indian.' 

Gov.  Andros  became  increasingly  unpopular ;  and  his  author- 
ity in  the  distant  Province  of  Maine  was  subverted  by  a  popu- 
lar uprising  in  April,  1689,  in  Boston,  which  threw  the  governor 
and  thirty  of  his  most  obnoxious  partisans  into  prison.  The 
troops  revolted  from  their  officers,  and  many  abandoned  their 
posts.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Freneh  and  Indians  cap- 
tured the  fort,  and  almost  depopulated  the  country.  The  same 
disaster  took  placu  at  New  Castle  and  Falmouth.' 

At  Saco  tlie  Indians  were  repelled  ;  but  they  took  Dover 
by  surprise,  and  cruelly  slaughtered  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  following 
account  of  this  disaster,  given  by  Samuel  G.  Drake:  — 

**  Hie  Indians  nialied  into  Waldio&'a  house  in  great  nomben;  and,  while 
8omo  guarded  the  door,  othen  eotnnwiiMwd  the  slaaghter  of  all  who  resisted. 

Waldron  was  now  eighty  years  of  age;  yet,  seizing  his  sword,  he  defended 
himself  with  great  resolution,  and  at  first  drove  the  Indians  before  him, 
from  room  to  room,  until  one,  getting  behind  him,  knocked  him  down  with 
his  htttohet.  They  now  seized  upon  him,  and,  dragging  him  into  the  great 
loom,  plaoed  him  hi  an  anned  diair,  upon  a  table. 

**  While  tiiey  were  thus  dealiagwiUi  the  maaler  of  tt«  hoose,  fheyohUgad 
the  family  to  provide  them  with  a  supper,  which  when  they  had  eaten,  thsjf 
took  off  his  clothes,  and  proceeded  to  torture  hira  in  the  most  dreadful  man- 
ner. Some  gashed  his  breast  with  knives,  saying,  '  I  cross  out  my  account.' 
Others  cu(  off  joints  of  his  fingers,  saying,  '  ^^ow  will  your  fist  weigh  a 

1  Willis,  followhiR  Belkuap,  !*ays  seven  hundred  ;  Holmaa,  Am.  Am.  pi.  47<ik 
•ays  eight  himdred ;  £Uot  states  tlie  number  at  a  thousand. 

s  '*  AH  this  was  iiierely  a  military  movement,  or  dlsi^,  neither  fSbn  manlt  of 
wiadooit  oxporieuce,  nor  nound  judpiient.  Had  he  been  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  Indiann,  or  listened  even  to  the  statements  of  hiinters,  be 
wonld  have  known  that  these  teuauts  of  the  forest  retire  in  the  autumn  from 
the  aeaboavd,  and  paaa  tlie*winter  upon  their  huatii^-bertlu  in  the  inteiriar  of  the 
wilderness  "—  WilUnmton,  vol.  1.  p.  5!K!. 

Wiilhimson  gives  a  list  of  eleven  »ettlomenta  along  the  coasl,  at  which  these 
troope  were  distributed. 

'  Ma.sHacIniHetUs  Historical  Cullectlonii,  3d  ser.  p.  8B. 

*  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indians,  book  iii  p.  106. 
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After  odntmubg^tluB  tortpie  for  some  tinMy  tbsy  let  liim  fsXk 
upon  hie  own  sword,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  his  misery.  Wal- 
dron  bed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  perfldioits  and 
unscmpuloaa  cheats  In  his  treatment  of  the  Indians.  When 
they  paid  him  what  was  due,  he  would  negleet  to  cross  out  their 
accounts.  In  buying  beaver-skins  by  weight,  he  insulted  the 
intelligent  Indians  by  insisting  that  his  fist  weighed  just  one 
pound.  The  day  of  retribution  came;  and  the  savages  wreaked 
their  utmost  yengeance  upoa  their  victim.  They  held  the  place 
till  moniing.  Then,  with  twenty-nine  captives  and  all  the- 
plunder  they  could  carry  away,  they  set  out  for  Canada.  The- 
I^ench  ransomed  the  prisonen ;  and  they  were  eventually  re- 
turned to  theur  fiiends.^ 

Upon  the  overtbxow  of  Andros,  the  assembled  people  ap- 
pointed a  council  of  thirty-seven  men  to  secure  the  public  safe- 
ty. A  few  weeks  after  this  great  revolution,  the  joyful  tidings- 
reached  Boston,  that  the  tyrant  James  II.  had  been  driven  ftom 
his  throne  and  his  kingdom,  and  had  been  succeeded  William, 
Prince  of  Orange. 

Bfaine  was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Her  people  were  with- 
out any  settled  goyemmeot,  and  were  involved  in  a  war  fxom 
which  they  could  reap  nothing  but  disasters ;  for  victory  could 
bring  them  no  gains.  The  Council  of  Safety,  apparently  witb 
the  cordial  assent  of  the  people  of  Maine,  assumed  the  super- 
vision of  the  Ducal  Province. 

The  illustrious  chieftain  Madockawando,  whose  daughter,  it 
will  be  remembered,  married^  Baron  Castine,  visited  Boston,  ao- 
companied  by  several  sachems,  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  peace. 
Their  bearing  was  not  that  of  savages,  but  that  of  uneducateil 
men  of  strong  common  sense,  who  thoroughly  understood  the 
true  posture  of  afiairs.  .  The  chief,  Madockawando,  was  the 
principal  speaker.  The  substance  of  his  communication  was  aa- 
foUows:  — 

1  **  xhe  Mlzoxe  at  that  place  (Dover),  of  four  hundred  ludians,  uiore  tliao 
twelve  jmn  before,  waa  a  transaction  neT«r  to  be  forgotten,  nerer  to  beforglren, 

by  savages.  Lapse  of  time  had  only  ^v^olIcht  tlieir  resenttnent  into  atiiinosifies, 
malice,  and         and  an  opportunity  now  offered  to  satiate  their  revenge."  — 
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**  Btton  GMliiie  «w  deepfy  ollaided  1^  fbe  uprotoked  attadc  vpaa  his 

house,  and  the  plunder  of  his  premises.  The  Fkendli  bis  countrymen  re- 
garded it  as  a  national  insult  and  a  proclamation  of  war.  The  Indians  who 
had  adopted  Baron  Castinc  into  their  trihf,  and  made  him  a  chief,  con.sidered 
it  no  less  an  act  of  hostility  against  them.  Thus  a  terrible  war  must  J'age, 
fmkMtennaofpMoecMi  be  agreed  upon."  ^ 

The  goyeroment  treated  the  dietingaished  Indian  envoys  with 
great  courtesy,  assuring  them  of  its  entiie  disapproval  of  the 
•oonduct  of  Andios,  whom  the  people  had  ejeeted  from  office. 
They  loaded  the  chiefe  with  presents,  and  conveyed  them  home 
in  a  colony  sloop.  They  sent,  also,  a  very  concOiatozy  letter  to 
Baron  Gastine.  But  storms  of  war  were  rising  in  Europe,  which 
dashed  angry  billows  upon  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 

The  Papist,  James  11.,  had  fled  to  Catholic  France,  where  he 
was  received  with  open  arms.  War  was  the  consequence, 
imbittered  not  only  by  the  hereditsiy  hatred  between  English- 
men and  Frenchmen,  but  by  the  still  more  virulent  antagonism 
which  arose  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism.  France 
and  England  entered  with  equal  alacrity  upon  the  deadly  strug- 
gle.* The  patriotic  pride,  and  the  religious  &natidsm,  of  the 
French  in  Canada,  were  aroused  to  drive  the  heretical  English 
out  of  Maine.  It  was  not  difficult  Ibr  them  to  rally  the  majority 
of  the  Indians  around  their  standards.  French  privateers  were 
promptly  upon  the  coast,  capturing  the  colonial  vessels.  It  is 
aaid,  we  know  not  upon  what  authority,  that  the  French  mis- 
sionaries exerted  all  their  powerful  influence  to  rouse  the  Indi- 
ans to  drive  the  English  out  of  Blaine.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
F^nch  in  New  France  then  numbered  over  eleven  thousand. 

The  General  Court,  which  had  received  the  cordial  sanction 
4>f  tiie  new  king,  William  of  Orange,  promptly  prepared  an 
expedition  to  regain  Nova  Scotia,  and  capture  Quebec.  Seven 
vessels,  manned  by  seven  hundred  men,  sailed  from  Boston  in  the 
spring  of  1690.  Sir  William  Phips  took  the  command. 

This  remarkable  man  was  a  native  of  Maine,  being  one  of  the 
youngest  of  his  mother's  family  of  twenty-six  children,  twenty- 

1  "War  was  declared  by  England  RfrnitiHt  France  on  the  7th  of  May,  1G89;  but 
tidings  of  the  proclamation  did  uot  roach  Boston  until  Dec.  7." — UrUvertal  HMory, 
r6L  zlL  p.  47. 
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one  of  whom  were  sons.  He  was  bom  upon  the  Sheepscot,  in 
the  town  of  Woolwich,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1650.  His  fatlier 
died  when  he  was  young ;  and  he  remained  with  his  mother,  in 
the  homestead,  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Favored  with  but  a  limited  education,  he  learned  the  trade 
of  a  ship-carpenter.  The  ravages  of  the  Indians  drove  him 
from  home  ;  and  he  entered  upou  the  roving  life  of  a  sailor.  Ac- 
cidentally he  heard  that  a  Spanish  ship,  richly  laden  with  bars 
of  silver  from  the  mines,  had  been  wrecked  upon  one  of  the 
Bahamas.  He  succeeded  in  communicating  this  intelligence  to 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle.  An  expedition  was  fitted  out  to  re- 
cover the  treasure.  After  sundry  disappointments,  extraordinary 
success  crowned  the  endeavor.  Thirty-four  tons  of  silver,  be- 
sides gold,  pearls,  and  jewels,  were  raised  from  a  depth  of  nearly 
fifty  feet.  The  estimated  value  was  oue  million,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  share  of  William  Phips  amounted  to  seventy  thousand 
dollars.  The  Duke  of  Albemarle  presented  Mrs.  Pliips  a  golden 
cup  worth  four  thousand  dollars.  The  King  of  England  con- 
ferred upon  the  successful  adventurer  the  honor  of  knighthood, 
and  appointed  him  high  sheriff  of  New  England.  James  H. 
was  then  king  of  England ;  and  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  iD 
power.* 

The  fleet  .sailed  from  Boston  on  the  29th  of  April.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  frigate  of  forty  guns,  two  sloops-of-war  (one  carry- 
ing sixteen,  and  the  other  eight  guns),  and  four  ketches,  which 
were  small  vessels,  schooner  rigged,  of  about  two  hundred  tons* 
burden.*  The  squadron  proceeded  first  to  Port  Royal.  Tlie 
garrison  there  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  so  powerful  a  forcOi 
and  surrendered  at  discretion.* 

Six  William  took,  as  prisoners-of-war,  the  military  governor, 

1  Katber's  Magnalia,  ToL  iL  lffl-20S.  GoUeotfam  of  Stale  Papen.  By 
Thomas  Hatcbiixfion,  p.  3S& 

*  TTniTttnal  ffisUny,  toL  xL  p.  62. 

'  "Dii  Monty  liifVillg received  a  commiBsion  as  Ueutenant-i^eiieral  of  France, 
fitted  out  an  expedition,  with  whicli  he  sailed  alonp  the  coast  of  Maine,  formed  a 
temporary  settlement  at  Uio  mouth  of  the  Kiver  St.  Croix,  where  liUt  company 
ipent  one  winter,  and  then  oatabUahed  »eo1onyoii  Hm  otberside  of  the  Bay  of 
Ftindy,  !it  a  plaf-e  which  thoy  naiue'I  Port  Poyal,  and  imw  colled  Annapolfak 
This  was  in  the  year  lUH."— JBllory  o/  Fortiand^  by  WUliam  WiUis,  p.  la 
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Maneval,  and  thirty-eight  soldiers.  He  then  ran  back, 
■south-westerly  along  the  coast  of  Maine  toward  the  Penobsoot* 
•capturing  all  the  French  posts  on  the  way,  and  taking  pooBeflnion 
•of  the  islands. .  He  appointed  a  governor  over  the  prOTinoe  so 
•easily  oonqaered,  and  returned  to  Boston  with  his  prisoneiSv  Mid 
with  snf&eient  plunder,  as  he  judged,  to  defray  all  the  expenses 
•of  the  expedition.' 

The  French  population  of  the  subjugated  province  was  sup- 
posed to  be  between  two  and  three  thousand  souls.*  They  hated 
the  English ;  and  the  tribes  under  their  influence  sympathised 
with  them  in  these  hostile  feelings. 

Flushed  with  victory,  New  England  and  New  York  combined 
to  root  out  all  the  French  colonies  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada. 
Four  thousand  men  were  easily  enlisted  to  enter  upon  the  pop- 
ular enterprise.  Sir  William  Phipe,  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
•commodore,  commanded  the  fleet,  containing  two  thousand 
men.  Quebec  was  its  point  of  destination.  Tlie  other  half 
•of  the  army,  under  Mi^oi<-€^.  John  Winthrop  of  Connecticut, 
marched  aciOBS  the  country  to  attack  Montreal. 

The  fleet  sailed  on  the  Idth  of  August,  1690.  It  was  not  until 
the  &th  of  October,  that  the  vessels  cast  anchor  before  Quebec 
<?ount  Frontenao,  a  haughty  but  able  French  nobleman,  was 
governor.  To  a  aummons  to  surrender,  he  zetumed  the  smgular 
reply,  ^ 

You  and  your  countrymen  are  heretics  and  traitors.  New  England  and 
-Canada  would  be  one,  had  not  the  friendship  been  destroyed  by  your  revolu- 
4ion.»»« 

In  this  he  referred  to  the  revolution  in  England,  which  had 
•driven  the  Papist,  James  11.,  into  ifrance,  and  had  placed  the 
Protestant,  William  of  Orange,  on  the  throne,  and  had  thus 
inaugurated  the  war.  A  landing  was  effected  about  four  miles 
below  the  town.  Both  the  naval  and  the  land  forces  oommeoced 
■a  furious  cannonade.   But  the  French  fought  with  courage  and 

*  Ifalim^sUigMliSkPbML 

*  Hutchinson's  Historical  Collections,  vol.  ii.  1S>  Holmes,  in  his  American 
Jlnnals,  vol.  i.  p.  474,  estimates  the  number  at  between  thxee  and  four  tbouaMid. 

t  Hutohioson's  History  of  MaasachoMtta,  toL  L  p.  896b 
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skill,  and  were  greatly  aided  in  their  attack  upon  the  land-foroe 

by  their  ludian  allies. 

The  troops  were  defeated,  and  were  driven  precipitately  on 
board  the  shij)s.  Quebec  was  found  far  better  arraed  with 
h^avy  guns  than  had  been  supposed.  The  fleet  suffered  more 
than  the  French  works  from  the  cannonade.  A  general  feeling 
of  depression  spread  through  the  English  troops.  The  enter- 
prise was  abandoned  ;  and  the  v^els  spread  their  sails  to  return. 
To  add  to  their  disasters,  the  elements  seemed  to  combine 
against  them.  A  violent  tempest  struck  the  fleet.  Several 
vessels,  as  they  were  emerging  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law* 
rence,  were  sunk,  and  others  blown  out  to  sea. 

It  was  not  until  the  19th  of  November,  that  the  residue  of  the 
shattered  squadron  reached  Boston.  Between  two  and  three 
hundred  men  were  lost  bj  the  oasoalties  of  wsr  dnxing  this 
unfortunate  expedition.^ 

Gen.  Winthrop  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Led  by  forty  Mo- 
hawk warriors,  he  struggled  through  the  forest  to  the  shores  of 
Lake  Champlain.  Here,  flnding  himself  unable  to  transport 
his  army  across  the  lake,  he  also  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and, 
with  his  humiliated  anny,  zetomed,  having  aooomplished  noth- 
ing.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  with  the  Indians  and  French  com- 
bined was  raging  throughout  Maine ;  and  the  bnd  was  filled 
•with  lamentation  and  mourning. 

s  AseoKdlug  to  MiMtef's  IbffMlIt,  ToL  a  p.  522,  the  M  MMMid  fli  lUt^ 
two  nSL 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


CAMPAIGNS  IN  THE  WILI>£&N£SS. 

CSiMMter  of  Indian  Warfare — Ezpodldon  of  Capt  Chordi —  Battle  at  lU- 
numtli — The  Sack  of  Berwick  — The  Massacre  at  Falmouth  —  CI luseh  at 

Pejepscot  —  Incidents  of  the  Campaign — Indian  Gratitude  —  The  Truce  — 
Deplorable  Condition  of  Maine — The  Dieter  at  York -~  Heroic  Dafeoce  of 
W«lli  ^  Chordi't  Third  Expedition — New  Efforto  for  Peaoe. 

IT  will  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  year  1678,  UaanehnflettB 
had  purchased  of  Ifr.  Gorges  the  Proyinoe  of  Maine,  for 
the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling.  King 
James  H.  protested  against  this  sale.  It  was,  however,  ratified, 
in  the  year  1691,  by  King  William,  in  a  charter  which  indnded 
not  only  what  had  been  called  the  Province  of  Maine,  but  also 
the  more  easterly  provinces  of  Sagadahoc  and  Nova  Scotia.^ 

We  must  now  retrace  the  time  for  a  few  months.  There 
were  many  intelligent  men  among  the  Indians ;  and  they  saga- 
donsly  succeeded  in  forming  a  very  remarkable  union  of  the 
several  tribes. 

The  Indians  always  proved  to  be  a  prowling,  skuUdng  foe, 
never  venturing  to  meet  their  adversaries  in  the  open  field. 
They  hid  behind  fences,  stumps,  rocks,  and,  waylaying  the  Eng- 
lish, would  shoot  them  down,  strip  off  their  scalps,  and  dis- 
appear in  the  forest.  They  would  watch  all  night  to  shoot  a 
settler  as  he  came  from  bis  cabin  in  the  dawn  of  the  morning. 
Four  young  men  went  out  together;  and  the  invisible  Indians 
shot  them  all  down  at  a  single  fire.  A  well-^rmed  party  of 
twenty-four  went  out  to  bury  them.  The  Indians  rose  from 
ambnsh ;  and  after  a  severe  conflict,  having  shot  down  six,  the 

*  Willis's  History  ui  I'urtlaud,  p.  229 
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savages  fled  into  tlie  woods.  Tlie  activity  of  these  people  was 
80  great,  and  their  dopiedatioiis  so  incessant  and  terrible,  tlmt 
nearly  all  the  settlements,  and  even  garrisons,  cast  of  Falmouth, 
were  abandoned;  and  many  of  the  inlialiitants  sought  refuge  iu 
the  stro!i^er  fortresses  upon  the  Piscataqua. 

For  the  protection  of  the  despairing  people  of  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts sent  to  their  aid  an  army  of  six  liundred  men.  The 
iroops  were  rendezvoused  at  Berwick,  then  called  Xewichawan- 
nock.  There  were  ninety  Natick  Indians  in  the  party.  Major 
Benjamin  Church,  a  man  who  subsequently  gained  great  renown 
in  those  wars,  joined  a  detachment  of  these  troops  at  Falmouth, 
with  two  hundred  and  Mtj  volunteers,  a  part  of  whom  were 
friendly  Indians. 

The  report  came,  that  seven  hundred  Indians,*  with  many 
Frenchmen  associated  with  them,  were  on  the  march  to  attack 
Falmouth.  Major  Church,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  mode  of  fighting,  landed  his  troops  secretly,  in  the  night, 
and  concealed  them  in  a  thick  gi'owth  of  bushes,  about  half  a 
mile  ^m  the  town.  A  severe  battle  soon  took  place,  after  the 
Indian  fashion,  in  which  both  parties  displayed  great  skill  and 
braTery.  The  Indians  finally  retreated,  after  having  killed  or 
wonnded  twenty-one  of  their  assailants,*  six  of  whom  were  In- 
dians in  alliance  with  the  English.  The  loss  sustained  by  the 
Indiana  is  not  known.  Major  Church  wrote  to  the  gQvemor  of 
MaBBaohnsettB,  under  date  of  Sept.  27, 1689,*^ 

"  We  know  not  yet  what  damage  we  did  to  the  enemy  in  our  last  engage- 
ment. But  several  things  that  they  left  behind  them  on  thoir  flight,  we 
found  yesterday;  which  were  gun-cases  and  stockings,  and  other  things  of 

1  **8iuA  wMthastataiitaitof  lfn.Lee,  adanf^terof  lEi|orW 

just  heen  ransomed  from  ^bkdlans.  Sullivan  also  sayfi  seven  hundred.  Mr. 
"Willis  thinks  this  nnmbpir  overostirnnted.  Capt.  Davis  of  Faliuouth  states  the 
number  to  have  been  betwt^en  three  aud  four  hiiadied."  —  J lUtory  of  Portland^  by 

*  Chim  h's  Expe<litlon,  pp.  89,  lOH. 

*  "  There  is  no  account  of  this  action,  exceptiuf;  what  Church  gives  In  his  Hfs* 
tory.  Ha  has  deseribed  the  place  where  it  Iiappened,  in  such  a  manner,  that  It  is 
rery  ditteiilt  now  to  fix  upon  it  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  olear  that  the 
Indians  must  either  have  pnup  up  Fore  River,  and  landed  above  the  town,  or  have 
^ne  up  Back  Cove,  and  lauded  at  the  head  of  it.  The  l&tter  may  be  believed  the 
nott  piobalda.''— AtOfeon's  AKory  (^f  Maint^  p.  208. 
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■ome  value,  together  with  ottMr  tigu,  thftt  make  tu  think  that  tra  did  than 
oonnderablA  damafe."  ^ 

From  this  point.  Major  Church  advanced,  in  his  vessels,  to  the 
Kennebec,  which  he  ascended  for  some  distance.  He  visited 
several  garrisons,  and,  returning,  left  sixty  soldiei"s  at  Fort 
Loyal,  and  then  sailed  for  Boston.  Capt.  Hall  was  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  garrison.  The  terror-stricken  people,  apprehen- 
sive that  the  savages  would  return  witli  increased  numbers,  and 
inflict  terrible  vengeance,  entreated  Major  Church  to  take  theui 
away  in  his  transports.  But  he  persuaded  thera  to  remain,  with 
the  assurance  that  efficient  aid  should  be  promptly  sent  them 
from  Boston.  Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  labored  hard,  but  in 
vain,  to  redeem  his  pledge. 

Berwick  had  revived,  and  contained  about  twenty -seven 
houses.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1690,  a  party  of  French  and 
Indians,  having  laid  waste  the  settlement  at  Salmon  Falls,  made 
an  attack  upon  Berwick.  The  assailants  consisted  of  fifty-two 
men,  twenty-five  being  Indians,  ami  the  remainder  Frenchmen.* 
As  usual,  the  attack  was  commenced  by  surprise,  in  the  earliest 
dawn  of  the  morning.  The  Indians  were  led  by  a  renowned 
chief,  called  Hopehood.^  The  French  commander  was  a  Cana- 
dian officer  of  distinction,  by  the  name  of  Artel,  or  Uartel  as  it 
is  sometimes  spelled. 

The  English  fought  with  the  energies  of  despair.  When 
almost  every  man  (thirty-four  in  number)  had  been  shot  down, 
the  women  and  children  were  compelled  to  surrender.  The 
victors  wantonly  shot  the  cattle,  laid  all  the  buildings  in  ashes, 
and  with  fifty-four  captives,  and  all  the  plunder  they  could 
carry,  retreated. 

A  force  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  hastily  collected,  at- 

1  Willb'a  History  of  Portlaud,  p.  280,  quoting  from  Hatchtauon  Papers. 

•  Matber  writes,  "Being  half  one,  and  lialf  tTotber;  lialf  Tmltaniwd  Vttatib, 
and  half  Frenchified  Indians." 

*  "Hopehood  was  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Kennebeks,  generally 
known  aa  the  Kerlgwoka  (Nerridgawock).  His  Indian  name  seems  to  have  been 
"Wohawa."  —  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indians,  book  lit  p.  109. 

"  Mauy  of  the  natlres  had  both  aa  Indian  and  an  Englhih  name.  Hopehood  wn<* 
a  son  of  the  celebrated  Negusaet  sagamore,  called  Robinhood,  but  wliose  Indian 
aanw  waa  Bamagln."  — Drafea^  book  HL  p.  sr. 
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tracted  hy  the  Bmoke  of  the  bunung  village,  pmsaed  the  united 
band  of  ciyflised  and  uncWilised  sayagea.  The  plandereray 
encumbered  with  booty  and  prisonen,  were  orertaken  aa  they 
were  attempting  to  crota  a  small  stream  called  Wooster  River. 
A  fierce  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  till  the  darkneaa  of  night 
set  in.  Several  were  slain  on  each  side.  But  it  would  appear 
that  during  the  night  the  marauders  escaped.^ 

In  May  the  French  and  Indians  organised  another  expedition 
against  Falmouth.  Between  four  and  five  hundred  men  com- 
menoed  the  attack  of  the  Ifith  of  May,  1690.  Ptowling  bands 
had  been  for  some  time  seen  around,  which  led  to  the  aus^don 
that  the  foe  was  preparing  to  strike  them  by  surprise. 

Thirty  young' men  volunteered  to  maieh  oiib  on  a  reoonnds- 
sance.  Lieut.  Thaddeua  Clark  led  than,  and  led  them  into  aa 
ambush.  They  climbed  Muujoy's  Hill,  when  suddenly  a  volley 
of  bullets  waa  discharged  upon  them  by  invisible  assaiknte, 
concealed  behind  a  fence.  That  one  discharge  cut  down  nearly 
half  their  number,  including  their  commander.  The  remainder 
fied  in  consternation  to  their  fortifications,  pursued  by  the 
French  and  Lidians,  filling  the  air  with  yeUs. 

There  were,  in  addition  to  Fort  Loyal,  four  garrison-housea 
in  the  town.  All  the  people  who  were  unable  to  eifect  a  retreat 
to  one  of  these  fortresses  were  either  killed  or  captured.  The 
assailants,  after  plundering  the  houses,  set  them  on  fire.  They 
then  combined  all  their  energies  to  storm  the  forts.  For  four 
days  and  four  nights,  they  kept  up  almost  a  constant  fire,  dis* 
playing  much  military  skill  in  their  approaches.   We  give  the 

1  JniUdBtmntmvnul,  Cheve  to  ft  alight  dtoertpaiuqr  in  the  dMsfli,  m  ilvttii  bj 

tbe  early  annallsta.   Drake  writes,  — 

"Hopehood  hml  joine<l  twentv-two  Frenchmen,  iimler  Hertel,  with  twenty-five 
of  his  warriors.  They  attacked  the  place,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  ia  three  places. 
Th«  p60|d«  defis&dtfd  tbatnaalTea  as  well  as  they  were  able,  in  their  amstemetion, 
until  abont  thirty  of  their  best  men  were  slain,  when  they  pra^©  themselves  up  to 
the  mercy  of  the  besiegers.  Sixty-four  men  were  carried  away  captive,  and  mnoh 
I^inidflr.  Tbeyhnmed  all  the  houses,  and  the  bama  with  the  oattle  in  them.  Tbs 
nnmber  of  buildings  thus  destroyetl  ia  unknown,  but  VM  pairib^pa  thirty,  aad 
perhaps  two  hundred  head  of  cattle."  —  Drake,  book  lii.  p.  109, 

Charlevoix,  in  his  History  of  New  France,  says  that  two  thousand  cattle  were 
bfunt  In  tiM  bama. 

I  give  the  narrative  in  the  text  as  recotdad  bj  ^^V'^ffb  i  V-  MT|  Mid  Hm 
very  aocnrate  Williamson,  voL  L  p.  619. 
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result,  not  in  the  woids,  but  in  accordance  with  the  facts  con- 
tained in  the  oiBoial  report  of  Capt  Dam;  which  document  is 
on  file  in  the  MaMachosetts  office  of  State* 

The  conflict  commenced  with  the  dawn  of  the  16th.  It  raged 
nntil  the  afternoon  of  the  20th.  Nearly  all  the  inmates  of  the 
ganiaon  were'  then  alain.  Either  the  French  were  dressed  as 
Indiana,  or  had  so  oonoealed  themselvea,  that  the  English  could 
not  tell  whether  there  were  any  of  that  nation  in  the  savage 
band  assailing  them.  They,  therefore,  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  that 
they  might  ascertain  whether  they  could,  by  a  aurrender,  hope 
to  save  the  liveB  of  the  aurviTors.  Thus  they  learned  that  there 
were  many  Frenchmen  in  the  party ;  and  they  were  promised, 
that,  as  a  condition  of  aurrender,  the  Hrea  of  all  should  be 
apared,  and  that  they  should  be  conducted,  under  guard,  to  the 
next  English  town,  where  they  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The 
French  commander  took  a  solemn  oath,  by  the  ever  living  God, 
that  the  ^irtiolea  of  the  capitulation  should  be  sacredly  per- 
formed.* 

The  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  savages  rushed  in. 
Awfiil  was  the  scene  which  ensued.  Mons.  Bumeffo  had  prob- 
ably lost  all  control  over  his  ferocious  allies.  No  respect  what- 
ever was  paid  to  the  terms  of  the  surrender.  There  were 
aeventy  living  men  within  the  garrison,  many  of  whom  were 
wounded,  and  a  large  number  of  women  and  children.  Nearly 
all  were  slaughtered,  and  many  with  inhuman  tortures. 

The  French  reacued  Capt.  Davis,  and  succeeded  in  saving 
the  lives  of^  some  say  fifty,  othen  say  a  hundred  prisoners.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  custom  among  the  ludiaoa  to  put  to  death 
as  many  of  their  captives  as  they  themselves  had  loat  in  the 
conflict.'  The  whole  villi^e  was  laid  in  ashes.   The  dead  were 

I  "  The  French  and  Indiana  were  under  the  commaDd  of  M.  Biuneffe,  a  Cana- 
dian offlosr.  Wb  Uentanant  was  M.  Oorttf  da  Maieb.  Moat  of  the  nanoh  troopa 

were  from  Quebec,  under  Capt.  M.  de  Porfneuf.  The  Indians  were  led  by  Baron 
Castine  and  his  son-in-law,  Madockawaudo.  They  came  to  Casco  Bay  In  a  large 
fleet  of  canoes.  Charlevoix  gives  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  Portneuf, 
and  dates  the  surrender  on  the  27th.  In  both  of  these  statements  he  is  doubtless 
tDooTTSct."  —  Sf-c  Lrttrr  of  Qofi.  DoviM  in  OoUdctioTU  itf  MostoektuttU  MittorioU  S<h 
cUtl/t  vol*  L  3  set.,  p.  104. 

*  "Whan  tha  prteonew  mandiad  out  of  iha  tort,  fifty  in  all,  tba  savaitss  raisad 
a  shout,  fell  upon  them  with  hatchet  and  hword,  and  kUlad  all  excfjit  fnnr:  and 
tlieae  were  wounded."  —UMoirt  et  Dit»  .  G*n  de  la  ifiNnwBt  France^  par  Fert  dt 
ChariKoiZt  Tol.  ill  p.  78. 
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left  iinburied.  The  number  slain  in  this  awful  massacre  is  not 
known.  The  French,  after  participating  in  this  demoniac  deed, 
oommeneed  their  march  back  to  Canada. 

I  must  say,**  writes  Capt.  Davie,  *^  they  were  kind  to  me  in 
my  travels  through  the  country.  Our  provbions  were  very 
short,  —  Indian  com  and  acorns.  Hunger  made  it  very  good, 
and  God  gave  it  strength  to  nourish.*' 

Davis  was  a  prisoner-of-war  in  Quebec  for  four  months, 
when  Sir  William  Phips  effected  his  exchange  for  a  Frenchmaa 
The  capture  of  Falmouth  was  a  terrible  disaster.  The  victori* 
ous  Indians  scattered  in  all  directions,  perpetrating  the  most 
horrible  deeds  of  cruelty  and  crime.  Many  of  them  were 
demons  in  character,  and  recoiled  from  no  hon-or.  The  cruel- 
ties they  often  committed  are  too  revolting  to  be  descril>ed. 
Even  the  recital  brings  torture  to  the  soul. 

From  all  the  feebler  garrisons  the  people  fled  in  dismay,  west- 
ward, aiid  took  refuge  in  Storer*8  strong  garrisons  at  Wells.* 
The  government  sent  them  re-enforcements,  with  directions  to 
make  a  stand  there,  and  resist  all  attacks. 

The  valiant  Major  Church  was  despatched  with  another  expe- 
dition, of  three  hundred  men,  to  visit  Casco  and  Pejepscot,  to 
chastise  the  Indians,  and  regain  captives,  if  possible.  This  was 
early  in  September,  1690.  He  landed  at  Maquoit,  and  marched 
at  night  across  the  country  to  Pejepscot'  Fort,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  located  west  of  the  Androscoggin,  at  the 
Pejepscot  Falls.  The  Indians  held  possession  of  the  fort.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  the  appearance  of  these  cele- 
brated falls,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries. 

A  watchful  eye  dis^cerned  the  coming,  and  spread  the  alarm. 
The  savcages  fled  in  all  directions,  leaving  several  English  cap- 
tives behind.  One  Indian  man  was  taken,  with  a  few  women 
and  several  children.  The  horrors  perpetrated  by  the  savages 
had  created  great  exasperation  against  them.   Church*s  men 

^  *'  No  other  town  in  the  province  was  so  well  provided  with  honsee  of  refuge 
as  Wells.  Ttiiit  waa  due  to  the  prudent  foreniKht  of  st  r.  i  una  A\'}ieelwxls^t. 
There  were  lioro  neven  or  fight  RarriHoiis,  some  of  them  huiii  in  the  l>est  inRtiner, 
e^^ainst  asHuiillA  from  withuut,  and  for  the  protection  and  coiufort  of  those  with- 
ia.**— Bbtorv    WtE$  and  KamOunkt  6y  EiMoafAE.B«nme^  LL.D,  p.  198. 

•  'Vraiinnaon  wgtlOM  this  both  Fejapacot  and  Pagypaoot,  pp.  87, 79L 
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were  about  to  pot  tiie  men  to  death,  when  tiie  lemale  white 
oaptives,  who  had  thoB  been  reecned,  eamesily  pleaded  for  hie 
life.  They  said  that  he  had  ever  been  kind  to  them,  and  had 
Berenil  timee  aaTod  them  and  othera  from  death. 

The  wivee  of  two  of  the  diatinguished  sagamovea,  Eankama* 
goa*  and  Wommbee,  were  among  the  prisoneTs.  Ae  they 
pfomiaed  that  eighty  English  captivee  ahonld  be  annendered 
for  their  ranaom,  th^  liToa  were  apared,  and  they  were  aent  to 
the  ganiaona  aA  Welle.  The  dater  of  Kanhamagna  was  alain. 
Wommbee'e  two  ehildren  were  carried,  with  their  mother,  into 
oapfemty.  Mr.  Drake  quotea  the  following  atatement  ftom  a 
mannaoript  letter  written  at  that  time  by  Major  Churoh,  and 
addieaaed  to  Got.  Hinckley  of  Plymouth :  — 

**  We  M  two  old  squaws  that  w«ra  not  aUs  to  aMieh;  gSTetiumTletiisls 
emm^  lor  one  wsck,  of  tiisiroiwii  eoni,  boilsd,  and  a  little  ol  our  provis- 
ions; and  buxied  their  dead,  and  left  olodiil  enough  to  keep  them  warm, 
and  left  the  wigwams  for  them  to  lie  in;  gave  them  orders  to  t^U  their  friends 
how  kind  we  were  to  them,  bidding  them  to  do  the  like  to  oui'S.  Also,  if 
they  were  for  peace,  to  come  to  Goodman  Small's  at  Berwick,  within  four- 
teen days,  who  woidd  attend  to  disoonne  them.*' 1 

This  capture  upon  the  Androscoggin  took  place  on  Sunday, 
Sept.  14, 1690.  The  victors  retired  with  five  English  captives, 
whom  they  had  rescued,  and  nine  Indians  prisonere. 

Major  Church  and  his  victorious  party,  about  forty  in  num> 
ber,  ascended  the  Androscoggin  seven  miles,  to  another  Indian 
fort.  There  he  killed  twenty-one  Indians,  took  one  a  prisoner, 
and  rescued  seven  English  captives.  The  torch  was  applied, 
and  the  works  laid  in  ashes.  The  single  savage  whose  life  was 
spared  was  a  gigantic  fellow,  Agamous,  who  was  nicknamed 

1  **  Kaukamagus,  commonly  culled  Hoy  kins,  Hawkins,  or  Haklns,  was  a  Fan- 
aaoook  sachem.  His  was  Istthf  ul  to  the  English  as  long  as  he  oould  depend  apon 

them  for  protprtion.  "Wlien  the  terrible  >rolm\vl<-<  wore  sent  to  destroy  tlio  east* 
em  Indians,  he  fled  westerly  to  the  Androscoggin.  Uore  he  and  another  sachem, 
called  Worambee,  lived  wiih  tiiehr  famOlea.  He  oonld  speak  and  write  English. 
His  several  letters  to  Gov.  Cnn field  prove  his  fidelity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  wonld  have  been  true  to  the  English,  had  thej  been  true  to  him."  —J>nlu^» 
Book  the  Indiam,  book  lit  p.  106. 
•  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indians,  book  UL  p.  US. 
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Great  Tom.^  On  the  match  he  escaped,  and  earned  to  the 
Indians  such  reports  of  the  strength  and  prowess  of  Major 
Chiirch*s  troops,  that  they  retired  fur  back  into  the  interior 
wilderness.' 

Church  sailed  along  the  coast,  touching  at  yarions  points,  and 
inflicting  all  the  injury  he  could  upon  the  Indians.  It  was, 
howeyer,  not  often  that  they  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  atrike 
a  blow.  On  the  21st  of  September,  he  landed  three  companies 
on  Purpooduck.*  Here  a  strong  band  of  Indians  fiercely  as- 
sailed him.  He  repelled  them  with  the  loss  of  five  of  his  own 
men,  after  having  slain  eight  or  ten  Indians,  and  token  thirteen 
canoes.  Major  Church  afterwards  learned,  from  a  retumed- 
captive,  that  the  savages  put  just  as  many  English  prisoners  to 
a  cruel  death  as  they  had  lost  in  the  conflict. 
.  In  October,  ten  sagamores  went  to  Wells,  where  the  captive 
women  and  children  were  restored  to  them.  They  expressed 
unbounded  gratitude  in  view  of  the  kindness  with  which  they 
had  been  treated,  and  declared  their  earnest  desire  for  peace. 

We  are  ready,*'  they  said,  at  any  time  and  place  you  may 
appoint,  to  meet  your  head  men,  and  enter  into  a  treaty." 

On  the  29[]\  of  November,  a  truce  between  the  Massachu- 
setts  commissioners  and  six  sagamores  was  signed.  It  would 
appear  that  there  was  much  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  the 
terms  on  which  hostilities  should  cease.  The  Indians  had  even 
abandoned  the  council,  and  retired  to  their  canoes,  before  terms 
.  V^re  offered  them  which  they  were  willing  to  accept.  The 
truce  was  to  continue  through  the  winter,  until  the  1st  of  May, 
when  they  promised  to  visit  Storer's  garrison,  in  Wells,  to  bring 

^  We  hope  that  the  foUowiog  titateiueut  made  by  Mr.  Williainaoii  is  a  mistake* 
'*  The  wires  of  the  two  sagamores  and  their  children  were  saved.  Bnt  It  la  pain- 
ful to  rel;\fe,  ami  no  wise  creilitable  to  the  usual  lininanity  of  Major  Chun  li,  that 
the  rest  of  the  females,  except  two  or  three  old  squaws,  also  the  unoffeudiug  chil- 
dren, were  pnt  to  the  tomahawk  or  sword/* — YoL  i  p.  828. 

2  "  Many  Indians  bore  the  name  of  Tom.  Indian  Hill  in  Newhury  wa^  owned 
by  Great  Tom.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  Indian  proprietor  of  lands 
in  that  to\\ni.  In  M'rittea  instruments  he  styles  himself,  —  'I  Great  Tom,  In- 
dian."'—  ZJraA:c,  bookiU.  p.  114. 

•  The  first  inhabitants  of  Cape  Klizabefh,  which  is  separated  from  tlie  penin- 
sula by  Fore  Kiver,  seated  themselves  opposite  to  the  harbor,  upon  Putpoodnck 
Piidiit;  from  wiMk  tbe  plantatioii,  commendnff  fcnty-fonr  yeais  piior  to  King 
Fhflip's  war,  derived  its  name."  —  WUtiamton,  rol.  JL  p.  377. 
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in  aU  tbe  English  capti?e8  they  held,  and  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent peace. 

The  condition  of  Maine  at  this  time  was  deplorable  in  the 
extreme.  All  the  settlementa  were  devastated,  but  four.  Those 
were  Wells,  York,  Kittery,  and  the  Isle  of  Shoals.  At  the 
appointed  time,  Pres.  Dan  forth,  with  quite  an  imposing  reti- 
nue on  horseback,  repaired  to  the  strong  garrison.  But,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  the  sagamores  did  not  appear.^  Some 
attributed  it  to  the  influence  of  the  French.  It  is  more  proba- 
ble that  they  feared  treachery.  During  tlie  winter,  the  English 
had  been  preparing  to  strike  heavy  blows,  should  the  war  be 
renewed.  The  wary  Indians,  ilirough  their  scouts,  kept  them- 
selves informed  of  every  movenjent. 

Capt.  Converse,  who  had  command  of  the  troop  of  horse, 
sent  out  a  detachment,  who  brought  in  a  few  of  the  neighbor- 
ing chiefs.  To  the  inquiry  why  the  sagamores  did  not  come  in, 
according  to  the  agreement,  to  ratify  the  treaty,  they  returned 
the  unsatisfactory  reply,  — 

*'W«  did  not  nmanber  fhe  time.  Bot  we  now  Mag  in  and  doHfer 
up  two  oaptiyes.  We  pramiao  oertainlj  to  tomndv  tiM  nst  within  t«n 
di^."« 

 •   

The  chiefs  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes.  Ten 
days  passed  away;  but  no  Indians  appeared.  Apprehensive 
that  an  attack  was  meditated.  Pres.  Danforth  returned  to  York, 
and  sent  a  re-enforcement  of  thirty-five  soldiers  to  strengthen 
the  garrison  at  Wells.  They  arrived  on  the  9th  of  June,  1692. 
It  was  none  too  soon. 

In  one  half-hour  after  their  arrival,  a  band  of  two  hundred 
savages  made  a  fierce  but  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  garrison. 
The  only  account  we  have  of  this  battle  is  the  following :  — 

**  Wa  hsft  inteUigonoe  that  the  Mstward  Indians  and  some  French  ham 
made  an  ■■■ault  upon  the  gairisons  iff  and  near  the  town  of  Wells,  and  hare 

1  **TlMX«Monoftlib  wvcmnot  explain,  nnleMthewwIlkesppMnaoo  of  tho 

Xngliah  deterred  them.  After  waiting  a  wliile,  Capt.  Cou verse  surprifted  some  of 
them,  and  hroiij;ht  tlieni  in  by  force.  Having;  reason  to  believe  the  Indiana  pro- 
voked by  thia  time,  ho  immediately  adde<l  thirty-tive  nieu  to  Uieir  •' liis)  force." 

—Drati^  bookilL  p.  10& 
•  'WBllanMon,  toL  L  n.  fiS7. 
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killed  about  six  persons  th«reabMft.  Ihif  diofB  tiw  n^ttln  kfalhtr,  aM 
ipllH  ttMmbcCon  tbeir  Imm.*'  ^ 

The  savages,  thus  baffled,  retired,  threatening  soon  to  come 
again.  At  Cape  Neddock,  in  York,  they  burned  several  houses, 
and  attacked  a  vessel,  killing  most  of  the  crew.  Indian  bauds 
continued  to  range  the  country,  shooting  down  all  they  could 
find,  and  inflicting  all  the  damage  in  their  power. 

Another  dreary  summer  passed  away,  and  another  cheerless 
winter  came.  The  Indians  seldom  ventured  to  brave  the  cold 
and  the  storms  of  a  Maine  winter  in  their  campaigns  :  conse- 
quently the  inhabitants  of  York  remitted  their  vigilance  at  that 
time.  Tiie  Indians,  with  the  military  skill  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  display,  selected  this  season  for  their  attack. 

The  little  village  was  scattered  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Agamenticus  River.  There  were  several  strong  block-houses, 
in  which  the  inhabitants  could  take  refuge  in  case  of  an  alarm. 
The  accompanying  illustration  faithfully  represents  the  struc- 
ture of  one  of  those  houses. 


O*aBIW»>li01iaB  AT  VOBK,  BUILT  ABOUT  IMIL 


i  Letter  of  Gov  StouKhtoii  of  Now  York,  dated  June  2i,  IWL 
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Early  on  a  dark,  cold  morning  of  February,  1692,  a  band  of 
between  two  and  three  hundred  French  and  Indians,  having 
traversed  the  wilderness  from  Canada  on  snow-shoes,  made  a 
furious  attack  upon  dififerent  portions  of  the  hamlet.  The  peo- 
ple were  as  much  taken  by  Burpnse  as  if  an  army  bad  descended 
from  the  clouds. 

A  scene  of  tenor,  carnage,  and  woe,  ensued,  which  can 
neither  be  described  nor  imagined.  In  one  half-hour  seventy- 
five  of  the  English  were  slain,  and  more  than  a  hundred  taken 
prisoners,  many  of  them  wounded  and  bleeding.  All  the  un- 
fortified houses  were  in  flames.  Those  within  the  walls  of 
the  garrison  fou^jht  with  the  utmost  intrepidity.  The  assiiil- 
ants,  despairing  of  being  able  to  break  tlirough  their  strong 
walls,  and  fearing  that  re-enforcements  might  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  English,  gathered  up  their  plunder,  huddled  the  dis- 
tracted, woe-stricken  prisoners  together,  and  commenced  a 
retreat. 

Awful  were  the  sufferings  of  these  captives, — wounded  men, 
feeble  women  leaving  the  gory  ])odie8  of  their  husbands  behind 
them,  and  little  children  now  fatherless.  The  French  and  the 
savages  co-operated  in  these  demoniac  deeds.  The  victors  com- 
menced their  march  over  the  bleak,  snow-drifted  fields,  towards 
Sagadahoc. 

With  the  exception  of  the  garrison-houses,  the  whole  village 
was  destroyed.  One-half  of  all  the  inhabitants  were  either 
killed,  or  carried  into  captivity.  Rev.  Shubael  Dnmmer  was  the 
excellent  pastor  of  the  little  church  there.  He  was  al)Out  sixty 
yeai*s  of  age,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  a  niun  of  devoted 
piety,  and  greatly  beloved.  He  was  found  dead  upon  the  snow. 
His  wife,  a  lady  from  one  of  the  first  families,  and  distinguished 
for  her  social  accomplishments,  and  her  mental  and  moral  cul- 
ture, was  seized,  and  dragged  away  with  the  crowd  of  captives. 
But  the  massacre  of  her  husband,  the  scenes  of  horror  which 
she  had  witnessed,  and  the  frightful  prospect  opening  before 
her,  soon  caused  her  to  sink  away  in  that  blessed  sleep  which 
has  no  earthly  waking.  But  few  of  those  thus  carried  into 
captivity,  amidst  the  storms  of  an  almost  arctic  winter,  ever 
saw  friends  or  home  again. 
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One  pleasmg  event  wbioli  occurred  is  worthy  of  especial 
record.  The  Indians  selected  horn  their  prisoners  several  aged 
women  and  several  children,  just  the  number,  and  about  the  ages, 
of  those  whom  Major  Church  had  treated  kindly  in  the  capture 
of  the  Pejepscot  Fort.  These  were  safely  returned,  with  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude,  to  one  of  the  English  garrison-housee.' 
A  party  from  Portsmouth,  K.H.,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the 
Indians ;  but  they  could  not  be  overtaken. 

In  Wells,  there  were  but  fifteen  men  in  gainson.  They  were 
commanded  by  Capt.  Converse.  Two  sloops  and  a  shallop, 
manned  by  fourteen  sailoiB,  were  sent  to  them  with  supplies. 
Before  the  dawn  of  the  morning  of  June  10, 1692,  an  army 
of  five  hundred  French  and  Indians,  under  Mons.  Bumeffe, 
attacked  the  place.  The  Indians  were  led  by  four  of  their  most 
.distinguished  sagamores.  As  usual,  the  assault  was  commenced 
with  hideous  yells.  The  military  science  of  the  fVench  was 
combined  with  the  ferocity  of  the  savages.  The  strength  of 
the  assailants  was  such,  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  donbt  of 
success..  Mather  writes, — 

"  They  fell  to  dividing  persons  and  plunder.  Such  an  English  captain 
should  be  slave  to  such  an  one.  Such  a  gentleman  should  serve  such  an 
one,  snd  his  wils  be  a  iiisid<il  honer  to  sodi  or  Midi  a  squaw.  Mr.  Wheal- 
wright,  instesdof  beiiig  aworthy  ocMuifld]or,as  he  now  ia^  was  ta  bo  tfaeser> 
vsnt  of  sndi  a  Netop.*' 

John  Wheelwright  was  widely  known.  He  was  the  most 
prominent  man  in  the  town.  His  capture  would  have  been 
deemed  an  inestimable  acquisition.  The  assailing  army  ap- 
proached the  feeble  garrison,  according  to  European,  not  Indian 
tactics.  It  appeal's  that  Capt.  Converse  had  in  the  garrison 
about  thirty  armed  men.  Probably  half  of  these  were  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place.  They  had  fled  to  that  retreat  in  consequence 
of  suspicious  that  Indians  were  skulking  around.   We  know 

1  Collections  Maine  Historical  Society,  voL  L  p.  lOL 

It  la  OKtratuely  difficult  to  ascertain  with  aoonraoj  flia  ooona  which  Majev 

Church  pursneil  at  Pejepscot.  The  acronnts  arc  very  contradictory.  Mr.  Drake, 
In  his  valuable  Book  of  the  Indians,  represents  him  as  acting  with  shocking  inhu- 
manity, **knoeking  woman  and  cUldxen  in  tlia  haad."  But  tbls  faot  aaama  ta 
imply  tbat  ho  was  gnilty  of  no  such  atrocities. 
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not  how  many  women  and  children  had  taken  refuge  there. 
Converse  ordered  his  meu  to  keep  careful!}'  concealed,  and  not 
to  fire  a  gun  until  they  were  sure  of  their  aim.  One  of  the 
garrisoo,  terror-Btricken  in  view  of  the  formidable  array  ap* 
preaching,  tremblingly  said,  ^*We  oaonot  reeut*  We  must 
Burrender." 

**  Repeat  that  word,"  Capt.  Converse  replied  sternly,  "  and 
you  are  a  dead  man."  The  assailants  opened  fire.  The  garri- 
son retamed  it  with  several  small  cannon  as  well  as  musketry. 
The  women  assisted  in  bringing  powder,  and  in  handling  the 
guns.  The  bullets,  thrown  with  cool  and  accurate  aim,  created 
great  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  This  was  not  the 
Indian  mode  of  fighting.  Instead  of  admiring  what  was  called 
the  gallantry  of  the  French  in  thus  exposing  their  lives,  they 
regarded  them  as  fools  in  thus,  as  it  were,  courting  death.  CSot* 
ton  Mather,  in  his  description  of  the  battle,  writes,  They  kept 
celling  to  surrender ;  which  ours  answered  with  a  laughter  and 
with  a  mortiferous  bullet  at  the  end  of  it." 

There  is  probably  more  poetry  than  prose  in  that  statement. 
We  apprehend  that  there  was  little  time  for  laughter  on  that 
dreadful  day,  when  the  fseble  little  ganrison  was  struggling 
against  a  foe  outnumbering  it  nearly  twenigr  to  one.  They 
belie?ed  that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  Indians,  ineited 
by  the  French,  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  the  English  settle- 
ments, and  to  put  to  deatii,  or  drive  from  the  land,  all  the  Eng- 
lish inhabitants. 

Capt  Converse  had  but  fifteen  men  in  what  was  called  the 
Stoier's  garrison.^  The  battle  of  the  first  day  was  mainly 
direeted  against  the  garrison.  But  brave  hearts  behind  strong 
defences  beat  off  the  foe.  The  sloops  were  anchored  in  a  nar- 
row creek,  which  was  bordered  witii  high  banks.  The  vessels 
were  so  near  the  shore,  that  the  Indians,  from  their  hiding- 

^  **'W9  know  not  whether  fhe  little  band  on  board  the  veweln,  or  the  noble  men 
and  women  within  tin;  j^arriaon,  are  entitled  to  the  liij^lier  meed.  History  speaks 
of  hXteen  soldiers  within  ihe  latter;  bnt  we  think  there  may  have  been  thirty. 
"WlMdMr  tbm  laMar  or  tlM  fonnsr  to  tlw  trn*  nmnlitr,  tba  victory  over  ttie  aasaU- 
■nts  was  one  that  entitles  not  only  those  soldiers,  Imt  all  who  were  within  the 
waUs  of  the  fort,  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  those  who  have  entered  int^i 
Otir  tsbon.**— AoumiPt  BUuny  qf  Wrib  md  Xiumtl^unk,  p.  218. 
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places,  could  easily  throw  stones  on  board.  They  built  a  breast- 
work of  planks,  over  which  they  cautiously  took  aim.  With 
fire-arrows  they  succeeded  several  times  in  setting  the  vessels 
on  fire.  But  the  sailors  extinguished  the  flames  with  mops  on 
the  end  of  long  poles. 

At  length  tlie  Indians  built  a  breastwork  on  a  cart  This 
they  pushed  within  fifty  feet  of  one  of  the  vessels.  Not  a 
shot  could  strike  them.  As  they  were  carefully  pressing  it 
forward,  one  of  the  wheels  entered  a  rut.  It  could  not  be 
extricated  without  exposure.  A  gallant  Frenchman  sprung  to 
the  wheel,  and  was  instantly  shot  down.  Another  Frenchman 
took  his  place :  he,  also,  fell,  pierced  by  a  bullet.  The  Indians 
did  not  regard  this  as  sensible  warfare,  but  fled  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble. 

The  next  morning  was  Sunday.  The  enemy  combined  all 
their  energies  in  a  renewed  attack  upon  the  garrisons*?  but 
their  bullets  produced  no  effect  upon  the  strong  block-houses. 
Not  a  raan  was  wounded.  Many  of  the  ludiun  chiefs  could 
speak  English.  They  often  called  upon  Capt.  Converse  to  sur- 
render. To  these  summons  he  returned  defiant  answers.  One 
of  the  chiefs  shouted,  "  Since  you  feel  so  stout,  Converse,  why 
do  you  not  come  out  into  the  field  and  flght  like  a  man,  aod  not 
stay  in  a  garrison,  like  a  squaw  ?  " 

"  What  a  pack  of  fools  you  are  I "  Converse  replied.  "  Do  you 
think  that  I  am  willing,  with  but  thirty  men,  to  fight  your  five 
hundred  ?  But  select  thirty  of  your  warriors,  and,  with  them 
only,  come  upon  the  plain,  and  I  am  ready  for  you." 

"  No,  no  I "  the  chief  replied  in  broken  English.  "  We  think 
English  fashion  all  one  fool, — you  kill  me,  me  kill  you.  Not 
so.  We  lie  somewhere,  and  shoot  'em  Englishmen  when  he  no 
see.    That's  the  best  soldier." 

Another  Indian  exclaimed,  "  We  will  cut  you  into  pieces  as 
small  as  tobacco,  before  to-morrow  morning.*' 

Come  on,  then,'*  the  brave  captain  retorted :  we  are  all 
ready  for  work.*' 

Finding  their  efforts  unavailing,  the  oombined  foe  of  French 
aabd  savages  again  turned  their  attention  to  the  two  small  sloops 
which  were  anchored  dose  together.   There  were  but  seven  or 
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eight  sailors  on  board.*  An  army  of  five  hundred  men  attacked 
them.  Small,  comparatively,  as  were  the  contending  forces,  it 
ia  indeed  true  that  a  more  heroic  defence  history  has  seldom 
lecorded.  The  savages  constructed  a  raft  about  twenty  feet 
square,  upon  which  they  piled  all  kinds  of  oombostibles, — dried 
branches,  biioh-bark,  and  ever^een  houghs.  Applying  the 
torch,  ihey  converted  it  into  an  island  of  fire,  the  forked  tongues 
of  flame  rising  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high. 

The  destruction  of  the  sloops  now  seemed  sure.  Five  hun- 
dred yells  of  triumph  pierced  the  air,  as  the  fire-raft  swung 
from  its  moorings,  and  floated  down  on  the  current  towards  the 
apparently  doomed  vessels.  No  skill,  no  oonsage,  could  avail 
against  such  a  foe.  But  they  Vere  saved  by  a  more  than  human 
power.  The  wind^changed-^  and  the  floating  volcano  was  driven 
to  the  opposite  shore,  where.it  was  soon  conyerted  to  ashes. 

One  of  the  French  commanders,  Labocree,  was  shot  through 
the  head.  Many  others  of  tlu-  French  and  Indians  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Thus  baffled,  the  foe  retreated,  after  inflict- 
ing all  the  damage  in  their  power,  in  burning  the  dwellings,  and 
shooting  the  cattle.  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  they  with- 
drew ;  and  silence  and  solitude  reigned  where  the  hideous  clangor 
of  battle  had  so  long  resounded.^  But  one  man  of  the  English 
was  killed.   He  was  shot  on  board  one  of  the  vessels. 

One  unhappy  EngUshman,  John  Diamond,  was  taken  captive. 
The  savages,  in  revenge  for  theur  losses,  put  him  to  death  with 
the  meet  horrible  tortures  which  their  ingenuity  could  contrive. 
Gapt.  Converse,*  for  his  heroic  defence,  was  promoted  to  the 

1  "  Our  sloops  were  sorely  iucomniuUe<l  by  a  turn  of  tlie  creek,  wliere  the  eiM> 
myoould  beaoimraB  to  Uiiowmnd  aboard  with  ibeirfaanda.  Otbar  aooounta 

mako  tlif'!r  distaiH-6  from  them  sixty  yards."  —  3/(i^Aer*«  Magnalia,  vol.  ii.  p.  532. 

s  Drake's  Book  of  the  IndianB,  book  Ui.  p.  103.  See  also  Mather's  Magnalia, 
ToL  iL  p.  632;  and  Bonnie's  History  of  Wells  and  Kennebunk,  p.  21ff. 

*  "Thaoonrage  of  tho  brave  and  intrepid  Converse  kept  that  of  all  his  com- 
rades from  wnnln";.  He  knew  how  nnich  depended  on  his  own  resolution  and 
Jlmmess:  his  noble  manliness  amidst  the  storm  was  the  inspiration  of  all  aboat 
Uiu. 

"  History  does  not  record  a  stniggle  more  worthy  of  perpetual  remembrance. 
The  names  of  those  noble  men,  Gooch  and  Storer,  should  never  l»e  forgotten  by 
the  townsmen  of  Wells.  We  know  not  who  eUw  was  on  board  these  vessels. 
But,  kBown  or  tmknown,  the  whole  tsrtw  were  more  worthy  of  tuoniimental  re- 
inenibrance  tlian  the  thousands  of  more  modem  tfmes  whose  memory  is  sanrtifle<I 
in  the  hearts  of  tbeir  countrymen."  ~.fioume'«  Hiatory<tf  WelU  and  Kennebunk, 
p.  218. 
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important  position  of  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  in 
Maine.  For  seven  years  this  dreadful  war  desolated  the  State. 
Hundreds  of  terrible  tragedies,  of  burning,  scalping,  torturing, 
have  never  been  recorded.  It  is  heart-rending  to  contemplate 
the  woes  into  which  so  many  families  were  plunged.  No  theol- 
ogy or  philosophy  can  fully  explain  why  God  should  allow  the 
depravity  of  man  to  inflict  such  misery  upon  his  brother. 

In  the  spring  of  1692  a  new  administration  commenced  ;  and 
Sir  William  Phips  was  appointed,  by  the  sovereign  of  England, 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  A  let^islatiire  was  convened  at 
Boston  on  the  8th  of  June.  Eight  representatives  were  re- 
turned from  Maine.  War  always  spreads  a  demoralizing  influ- 
ence throughout  the  whole  community.  Pirates  and  freeboot- 
ers ravaged  the  unprotected  shores  of  the  Province.  It  was  the 
great  object  of  the  French,  in  the  war  in  which  France  was 
involved  with  England,  to  annex  the  territory  between  the  Sag- 
adahoc and  Nova  Scotia  to  their  domains. 

In  August,  Gov.  Phips,  with  a  force  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  repaired  to  a  spot  about  three  miles  above  Pemaquid 
Point,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  where  he  built  quite  a  mas- 
sive fort  of  quadrangular  form,  seven  hundred  and  forty-seven 
feet  in  measurement.  While  the  fort  was  in  process  of  con- 
struction. Major  Church  was  despatched  farther  east,  with  a 
strong  force,  to  search  out  the  enemy.  The  fort,  which  was 
named  William  Henry,  was  built  of  stone,  at  an  expense  of 
about  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  was  garrisoned  by  sixty 
men,  and  mounted  eighteen  caiiiiou,  six  of  which  were  eighteen- 
pounders.  This  armament  showed  that  they  were  preparing  to 
repel  not  savages  merely,  but  the  well-equipped  armies  of 
France. 

The  expense  of  building  and  maint<iining  such  a  garrison  was 
great  for  tho.se  times,  and  excited  much  discontent.  But  the 
Indians,  wlio,  unseen,  watched  all  the  movements  of  their  enemy, 
could  not  be  caught  sight  of.  The}'  found  scattered  through 
the  wildernesii  the  lonely  cabins  of  two  or  three  Frenchmen  who 
had  married  Indian  wives.  It  does  not  appear  that  these  people 
were  molested.  Two  or  three  vagrant  Indians  were,  by  chance, 
caught;  and  a  small  amount  of  plunder  was  taken,  of  com  and 
beaver-skins. 
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Gapt.  Church,  upon  his  return  to  Pemaquid,  ascended  tlie 
Kennebec  aa  far  as  Teconnet  (Winslow).  But  the  fleet-footed 
savages  very  prudently  avoided  a  hattle.  There  were  a  few 
gone  discharged  in  the  vicinity  of  Swan  Island  ;  but  we  can- 
not learn  that  anybody  was  hurt.  At  Teconnet  the  savages,  as 
they  saw  the  English  troops  approaching,  set  fire  to  their  huts, 
and,  like  a  covey  of  frightened  partridges,  vanished  in  the 
woods.* 

The  French  organized  a  strong  expedition  to  batter  down  the 
walls  of  Fort  Henry.  About  two  hundred  Canadians  were  sent 
to  the  Pt  nobscot  to  be  united  with  an  equal  number  of  Indians 
under  Madockawando.  Two  French  frigates  —  one  of  thirty- 
eight,  and  the  other  of  thirty-four  guns — were  toco-operate. 
But,  when  this  powerful  land  and  naval  force  reached  Pemaquid, 
an  English  man-of-war  was  riding  at  anchor,  under  the  guns  of 
the  fort ;  and  the  works  were  found  too  strong  to  be  attacked. 
Thus  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

The  starving  Indians,  without  homes  or  harvests,  and  living 
in  constant  terror,  were  m  great  distress,  and  longed  for  peace. 
On  the  12th  of  August,  1692,  eighteen  sagamores,  representing 
nearly  all  the  tribes  from  Passamaquoddy  Bay  to  Saco,  came  to 
the  fort  at  Pemaquid,  and  proposed  terms  of  peace.  Three 
commissioners  met  them. 

The  sagamores  renounced  suljection  to  France,  and  pledged 
loyalty  to  the  crown  of  England.  They  also  agreed  to  release  all 
their  captives  without  ransom,  to  leave  the  English  unmolested 
in  all  their  claims  to  possessions  and  territory,  and  to  traffic  only 
at  the  trading-houses  which  should  be  regiilated  by  law.  All 
controversies  were  to  be  settled  in  English  courts  of  justice* 
Five  Indians,  of  high  rank,  were  delivered  to  the  English  as 
hostages  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.' 

Thus  terminated  the  second  Indian  war.  Still  the  Indians 
oonld  not  be  cordial  and  happy  with  the  hard  conditions  im- 
posed upon  them.  They  were  treated  as  a  subjugated  people. 
The  Protestant  English  and  the  Catholic  French  were  never 

'  Benjamin  Clmrrh's  Tliinl  Exi>e<liti<>n.  p 

*  Mather's  Magnalia,  vol.  ii.  p.  M2,  cuutaius  entire  this  treaty,  ho  huiuiliatiof-  «o 
16 
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friemlly.  Occasionally  they  would  cease  to  qaarrel ;  but  that 
was  all.  Religious  differences  imbittered  national  animosities. 
It  is  said  that  the  French  were  continually  endeavoring  to  rouse 
the  Indians  against  the  English,  just  as  the  English,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  were  unwearied  in  their  endeavora  to  rouse  the 
savages  against  the  Americans. 

It  is  said  that  the  Catholic  missionaries  were  ever  striving  to 
incite  the  savages  to  renew  the  war,  incessantly  preaching  that 
"it  is  no  sin  to  break  faith  with  heretics.*'  That  these  self- 
denying  ecclesiastics,  toiling  in  the  wigwams  to  elevate  and 
instruct  the  Indians,  were  patriotic  to  their  own  country,  when 
war  was  raging  between  France  and  England,  cannot  be 
doubted.  But  no  man  can  read  the  record  of  their  toils  and 
sufferings  without  the  conyictioii  that  they  were  truly  good 
men,  endeavoring,  aooording  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  to 
seek  and  to  save  the  lost. 

Father  Rasle,  at  Konidgewock,  was  denounoed  with  peculiar 
severity.  **  His  entire  devotion,**  writes  Williamson,  to  the 
religious  interests  of  the  Indians,  gave  him  an  unlimited  ascen- 
dency over  them.** '  Fkontenao,  governor  of  Canada,  appointed 
Mons.  Yillieu  resident  commander  at  Penobscot.  He  succeeded 
in  enlisting  two  hundred  and  fifty  Indians,  under  Madockawan- 
do,  to  aooompany  a  French  force  in  an  attack  upon  Dover. 
Having  destroyed  the  place,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1698,  they  re- 
turned across  the  Piscataqua  to  Maine.  They  killed  four  men 
near  York,  and  took  one  lad  captive.  On  the  25th  of  August, 
they  killed  eight  men  at  Kittery,  and,  with  the  hard-heartedness 
of  fiends,  scalped  a  little  girl.  The  child  was  found  the  next 
morning,  bleeding,  and  apparently  dying.  The  scalp  was  torn 
from  her  head,  and  her  skull  broken  in  by  a  blow  from  a  toma- 
hawk ;  still,  strange  to  say,  the  child  recovered. 

This  was  considered  such  a  violation  of  the  treaty  as  to  jus^ 
tify  any  retaliatory  acts.   There  was  a  Frenchman  by  the  name 

•  "  After  many  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  induce  the  savages,  l>y 
hriboH,  and  by  promises  the  most  flattering,  to  deliver  the  missionaries  to  theui, 
f  liey  offsred  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds  aterlinfr  to  any  one  wbo  ^uld  bring 

tlu'iii  tlie  head  of  Kasle.  Los  Anglais  iniront  sa  tfite  k  pris,  et  promircnt  niille 
livre  8terliug  a  celui  qui  la  leur  porterait."  —  Hittoire  d$  taifoifPsOs  France,  par 
Pirt  la  ChOMUnoix,  iL  p.  385* 
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of  Robert  or  Robin  Doney,  who  had  adopted  the  Indian  style 
of  living,  had  become  a  chief  among  them,  and  had  signed  the 
treaty  at  Pemaquid.  He  expressed  great  regret  for  the  rupture, 
and,  with  three  companions,  hastened  to  the  new  fort  at  Saoo, 
to  seek  some  adjustment  of  the  difficulty.  He  and  his  compan- 
ions were  seized  and  imprisoned.' 

Soon  after  this,  an  Indian  chief,  by  the  name  of  Bomaseen, 
locompauied  by  two  Indians  of  high  rank,  visited  the  garrison 
at  Pemaquid.  Bomaseen,  or  Bomaseen  as  Drake  spells  it,  was 
a  sachem  of  the  Canibas  tribe  at  Norridgewock.  He  was  a 
friend  of  the  English,  and  had  communicated  to  them  informa> 
tion  respecting  the  designs  of  the  French.  It  was  known  that 
he  had  saved  the  life  of  a  woman,  Rebecca  Taylor,  whom  a 
savage  was  endeavoring  to  hang.*  The  three  were  immediately 
seised  and  incarcerated  upon  the  suspicion  that  they  were  en- 
gaged in  the  rupture.' 

It  is  humiliating  to  record  that  the  government  did  not  re- 
pudiate this  bad  fiuth.  But  there  were  many  individuals  who 
denounced  it  with  great  severity,  declaring  it  to  be  as  impolitio 
as  it  was  unjust  It  is  reported  by  Williamson  that  the  follow* 
ing  conversation  took  place  in  Boston,  between  Bomaseen  and 
an  English  clergyman.  The  chief,  speaking  of  the  religious 
instruction  he  had  received  firom  the  priests,  said,  — 

The  Indians  understand  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  a  French 
lady.  Eter  son,  Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed,  was  murdered  by  the 
English.  But  he  has  risen  from  the  dead,  and  gone  to  heaven. 
All  who  would  gain  his  &vor  must  avenge  his  blood.** 

The  English  clergyman  replied,  taking  a  glass  of  wine,  Jesus 
Christ  gives  us  good  religion,  like  the  wine  in  this  glass.  God*s 

1  "Two  jMos  ttfm fhis,  in  1668,  Bolilii  Dooay  Imoum  noondtod  to  the  Eng- 
Uih,  and  llgned  a  treaty  with  them  at  PeniaqiildL  Bat^  wlfhtn  a  year  after,  h« 
became  suspected,  whether  with  or  witljout  reason,  we  know  not,  and  coming  to 
the  fort  at  Saco,  probably  to  settle  the  difficulty,  was  aeized  by  the  English. 
lUiat  Ua  ftite  wae  to  nrther  mioertftln;  bnt  tlie  dsjyt  of  loiglv«n6M  and  imrogr 
vere  not  yet  "  —  Drake's  Book     th0  Indkau,  book  tU.  p.  IIIL 

*  Drake,  hook  iii.  p.  111. 

■  "In  ltii>l  he  (Bouiazeen)  came  to  the  fort  at  Pemaquid  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  wMtnacbenradyaeiaedbrthoiewho  commanded,  and  aant  pftoonerto  Boa- 
ton,  wbara  ha  mnafaiad  aoma  montba  in  a  loathaoma  pctooo."  — Dnifct,  hoak  VL 
p.  111. 
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book  is  the  Bible,  which  liolds  this  good  wine.  The  French 
put  poison  iu  it,  and  then  give  it  to  the  Indians.  Tiie  English 
give  it  to  them  pure  ;  that  is,  they  present  them  the  Bible  in 
their  own  hmguage.  French  priests  hear  you  confess  your  sins, 
and  tiike  beaver  for  it.  Tiie  Kn<^Hsh  never  sell  pardons.  Par- 
dons are  free,  and  come  from  God  onlv.'* 

To  this  Bomaseen  replied,  "The  Indians  will  spit  up  all 
French  poison.    The  Englishman's  God  is  the  best  God."* 

The  English  retained  the  five  hostages  whom  the  chiefs  had 
placed  in  their  hands,  and  also  closely  imprisoned  Bomaseen 
and  his  companions  for  the  winter.  Pestilence  and  famine  were 
raging  among  these  unhappy  perishing  natives.  Starvation 
drove  many  to  act^  of  plunder. 

In  May,  1695,  the  English  sent  one  of  their  hostage  chiefs, 
Sheepscot  John,  to  confer  with  the  eastern  Indians  u|)on  peace. 
He  induced  the  sagamores  to  come  in  a  fleet  of  fifty  canoes, 
and  meet  him  at  Rutherfortrs  Island,  wliich  was  about  three 
miles  from  fort  William  Henry.  There  Wiis  a  friendly  confer- 
ence. A  truce  was  agreed  upon  ;  eight  English  captives  were 
released  ;  and  the  sagamores  promised,  at  the  end  of  thirty  days, 
to  meet  commissioners  at  the  garrison  of  William  Henry,  and 
conclude  an  abiding  peace. 

The  commissioners  met  at  the  appointed  time  and  place. 
The  sagamores  were  also  prompt  to  their  engagements.  The 
English,  Messrs.  Phillips,  Hawthorne,  and  Converse,  refused  to 
surrender  their  hostages,  and  yet  demanded  that  the  Indians 
should  surrender  their  prisoners  before  they  would  even  treat 
upon  the  subject  of  peace.  We  must  respect  these  chiefs  for 
resenting  such  an  indignity.    They  replied,  — 

"  You  liave  not  brought  U8  our  friends,  and  y«?t  you  demand  that  we  shall 
bring  to  you  jours.   This  is  not  fair.   We  will  talk  no  more. " 

Abruptly  they  rose  and  departed.  Thus  the  truoe  ended. 
Again  the  storms  of  war  spread  their  desolations  far  and  wide. 
It  was  a  miserable  warfare  on  each  side,  shooting  individuals 
whenever  they  oould  be  found,  burning  cabins  and  wigwams* 
■ad  captniing  and  scalping  without  mercy. 

1  WUliaiiisuu,  voL  L  p.  641. 
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KIHO  WILEJAll'8  WAR.  —  QUEBN  A2niB*8  WAB. 

Efforts  of  tbe  French  to  reduce  Fort  William  Henry  —  Cruelty  of  CapC* 
Chubb  —  His  Fate  —  Camden  Heiglitn  —  Plunder  on  tlie  Bay  of  Pundy  — 
Major  Frost  —  Fearful  Tragedies  —  Consultations  for  Peace  —  Assacomboit 
— >bnpoi?ierffllim«itof  the  Pimrlnoe— Cruel  Rnmon  and  New  SoUeitodM— 

An  Intolerant  Act  — Gov,  Dudley  —  Speech  of  Simmo  —  King  William's 
War  —  Policy  of  M.  Uivl^res  —  Sliameful  Conduct  of  Engiishnien  —  Tlurd 
Indian  War  —  Siege  of  Winter  Uarbor  —  Arrival  of  Capt,  Southack. 

THE  renewal  of  the  dreadful  war  mnafe  be  attributed  to  the 
folly  of  the  EDgltah.  During  the  month  of  June,  1696, 
more  than  twenty  persons  were  shot  in  the  Tioinity  of  the 
Piseataqua,  and  many  houses  were  burned.  The  French 
reeolTed  to  reduce  Fort  William  Henry.  In  their  yiew,  it  con- 
trolled all  of  Western  Acadia. 

Capt.  Iberville  was  sent  from  Quebec,  with  two  men-of-war, 
and  two  companies  of  soldiers.  At  Port  Royal  he  was  to  take 
on  board  fifty  Indians ;  and  at  Gastine  he  was  to  be  joined  by 
Baron  Castine  and  a  large  additional  number.  Charlevoix  says 
that  there  were  two  hundred  savages  in  the  expedition.*  Cas- 
tine, with  his  retinue*  accompanied  the  ships  along  the  shore  in 
canoes. 

The  troops  were  landed  without  opposition,  and  the  batteries 
Tused.  By  the  14th  of  July,  1696,  the  fort  was  invested. 
Capt.  Chubb,  who  was  in  command  of  the  garrison,  had  fifteen 
guns  and  ninety-five  men,  with  an  ample  supply  of  food  and 
ammunition.  Iberville,  having  placed  his  cannon  and  mortars 
in  position  simply  to  show  what  he  could  do,  sent  a  summons 
for  surrender.  Chubb  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Jndiaiis, 
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who  iievef  foigot  a  wrong.  Only  five  months  before,  on  the 
16th  of  Pebruaiy,  1696,  he  lured  two  sachems,  Edgeremet  and 
Abenquid,  into  his  fort,  and  put  them  both  to  death.  It  was 
a  horrid  and  cold-blooded  act,"  writes  Drake.  Few  are  the 
instances  that  we  meet  with  in  history,  where  Indian  treachery, 
as  it  is  termed,  can  go  before  this.'*  ^  To  the  demand  for  a  sur- 
render,  Chubb  returned  the  spirited  reply,  ^  I  shall  not  give  up 
the  fort,  though  the  sea  be  covered  with  French  vessels,  and  the 
land  with  wild  Indians.*' 

The  bombardment  was  commenced  with  great  energy. 
Bombshells,  those  most  terrible  thunderbolts  of  war,  fell  thick, 
with  death-dealing  explosions,  within  the  enclosure.  Baron 
Castine,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  humane  man,  some  say  a 
religious  man,  convinced  that  the  fort  could  not  withstand  the 
cannonade,  and  knowing,  from  the  antagonism  of  the  Indians  to 
Chubb,  that,  should  the  fort  be  carried  by  storm,  no  earthly 
power  could  restrain  the  ferocity  of  the  savages,  succeeded  in 
sending  to  him  the  following  message ;  ^  If  you  delay  to  surren* 
der  till  the  works  are  carried  by  assault,  an  indiscriminate 
massacre  of  the  garrison  is  inevitable." 

Conscious  guilt  probably  made  Chubb  cowardly.  The  white 
flag  was  raised ;  and  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  soon  agreed 
upon.  All  the  garrison  were  to  be  conveyed  to  Boston,  and,  in 
exchange  for  them,  just  as  many  French  and  Indian  prisoners- 
of-war  were  to  be  returned.  The  gates  of  the  fort  were  thrown 
open ;  and  the  conquerors  entered,  unfurling  the  French  flag 
upon  the  captured  battlements. 

But  the  Indians  found  one  of  their  people  in  irons.  He  had 
a  deplorable  story  to  tell  of  the  cruel  treatment  he  bad  received 
from  Chiibi).  This  so  exasperated  thenu  that,  licforo  Capt.  Iber- 
ville could  effectually  interpose,  several  of  the  English  were 

^  Drake,  book  Ui.  p.  112.  "Cotton  Mathor  records  the  crime  in  language  quite 
nn worthy  of  him.  H«  writes,  *  Koow,  tiieti,  reader,  Chst,  Oept.  March  petltioiiing 

to  be  ilisini'*se(l  from  his  command  of  the  fort  at  Peniaquitl,  one  Chubb  sii<  (  ec«le«l 
him.  Thi-;  Clinbli  found  an  opportunity,  in  a  pretty  Chuhbed  manner,  to  kill  tlie 
famous  E>l>;ereiiiet  and  Abenquid,  a  couple  of  principal  sagamores,  with  one  or 
two  other  Indians,  on  »  Lord's  Day.  Some,  that  well  enotigh  liked  the  thing 
which  wa^  now  ibdU',  (lid  not  altn.:r>flier  like  tho  innnnor  of  doiii^  if;  bornuse 
there  was  a  preicin  e  of  treaty  between  Chubb  and  tlie  Hagauiore^s,  wUereof  iM 
took  hia  advantage  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  them.'"— JfotikeKe  MhgtuUa, 
book  vll. 
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massacred;  but,  by  the  ai<l  of  the  French  soldiers,  he  rescued 
the  rest,  and  removed  tliem,  with  Chubb,  to  a  small  neighlto-- 
in<:^  island,  where  they  were  placed  under  a  strong  guard.* 
Both  French  and  Indians  regarded  tiiis  conquest  as  a  great 
achievement.  The  fleet  returned  to  the  Penobscot;  and,  flushed 
with  victory,  new  eflfort^s  were  made  by  the  French  to  enlUt  nil 
the  tribes  as  allies  in  the  renewal  of  the  war. 

The  capture  of  Fort  William  Henry  created  much  anxiety  in 
Boston.  It  was  feared  that  the  fleet  would  sweep  the  whole 
coast,  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Piscataqua,  burning  and 
destroying.  Five  hundred  men  were  prom{)tly  raised,  and  sent 
to  the  Plscataqua,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Church.  But 
no  enemy  appeared  there. 

Three  British  men-of-war,  with  a  smaller  vessel  of  twenty 
guns,  and  a  fire-ship,  sailed  from  Boston  for  the  Penobscot,  to 
attack  and  destroy  the  French  squadron ;  but  the  fleet  was  just 
visible,  far  away  in  the  distant  horizon,  on  its  return  to  Quebec. 
Though  it  was  pursued  for  a  few  hours,  it  was  soon  entirely 
lost  sight  of  in  a  dense  fog.  The  iMiglish  vessels,  on  their  way 
back  to  Bostoi^.  e:i]>tiired  a  small  French  shallop,  commanded 
by  Capt.  Villeau,  Aviih  t  wenty-three  ITrench  sailors  on  boaitl. 

Major  Church  embarked  a  portion  of  his  division  in  a  small 
well-armed  vessel,  and  sailed  along  the  coast  until  lie  ciist 
anchor  at  the  Island  of  Monhegan.  He  then  boldly  pushed  on 
to  Penobscot  Bay,  and  ascended,  until  abreast  Camden  Heights.' 

1  "  We  will  now  iiifdnn  fho  reruler  of  tlie  wreti  lu-il  faf«  df  ('apt.  I'iiscu (MiuliU. 
It  was  not  loag  after  he  bad  cumiuitted  the  bloody  ileed  uf  killing  the  Iiuliau 
flafjamoim,  btfore  he  snil  tbe  fort  were  taken  bj  the  Fren<t1i  anil  the  In<1tan!4.  He 
\va.H  exchanged,  and  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  snfTered  much  din^race  for  Ids 
trear'hery  with  the  Indinns.  He  llveil  at  Aiidover,  in  Masnaclui'^etts.  wlioro  t}ie 
Indians  made  an  attack,  iu  February,  1G98,  in  which  he  was  killed.  '  When  they 
fband  that  they  had  killed  hlin.  it  gave  them  as  mtioh  joy,*  tays  Hutchinson,  'as 
the  (le-'triiction  of  a  u-liolo  town,  beraune  they  bad  taken  their  beloveil  vencpanro 
of  hiiu  for  hlH  pertldy  and  barbarity  to  their  countrymen.'  Tbey  shot  him 
fbrungh  seTeral  times,  after  he  was  da«d."->i>r(iJke,  book  iii.  p.  113. 

*  "  Camden  Hei^^btB  are  aboiitten  miles  overland  from  Owl's  Head.  There  r'.re 
five  or  six  of  them,  in  a  range  from  north-west  to  south-east;  and  they  are  clot  lied 
with  forest-tree!)  to  their  tups.  Mount  liatty,  which  U  about  three-quarters  of  a 
inile  from  Camden  Harbor,  is  about  nine  hundred  feet  high.  In  our  second  war 
with  England,  an  eighteen-pounder  was  placed  upon  its  summit.  ^ 

"These  are  probably  the  mountains  scon  l)y  Capt. 'Weymouth  in  16i95,  and  bv 
Capt.  Smith  iu  l(il4,  when  liicy  exploreil  Penobscot  Bay."  —Oce  WiUianuon'sIIistorj; 
^  Jfoin^  voL  L  p.  86. 
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The  pilot,  who  was  familiar  with  that  region,  aod  who  had  onoe 
been  a  captive  there  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  informed 
Gapt.  Charoh,  that,  about  sixty  miles  up  the  river,  there  was 
a  small  island,  which  was  a  place  of  general  resort  by  the 
Indians. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  was  the  ancient  Lett,  or  Oldtown 
Island.  There  was  a  village  here,  which,  for  a  long  time,  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  Indian  towns.  li 
was  situated  on  the  southerly  end  of  an  island,  containing  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  very  rich  soil.  Church  as- 
cended the  river  in  his  vessel  as  far  as  what  is  called  the  Bend, 
whera  Eddington  now  stands.'  Small  vesseb  could  usually 
ascend  nearly  to  this  point.  Here  Church  cast  anchor.  Land- 
ing a  portion  of  his  force,  he  commenced  a  march  up  the  west 
bank  of  the  river. 

It  was  the  month  of  August.  The  region  was  beautiful,  and 
the  climate  in  that  latitude,  at  that  season,  charming.  Ascend- 
ing a  few  miles,  they  passed  many  spots  which  the  Indians  had 
formerly  inhabited,  but  which  were  then  abandoned.  It  was 
the  custom  to  hunt  Indians  as  one  would  hunt  wolves.  Often 
no  respect  was  paid  to  sex  or  age.  The  men  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing four  or  five  of  the  natives,  and  in  wounding  several.  A 
shattered  bone  must  be  a  terrible  calamity  to  a  poor  Indian,  who 
can  have  no  surgical  aid. 

The  adventurers,  having  inflicted  this  amount  of  damage, 
returned  to  their  vessel,  and  sailed  for  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  A 
few  French  emigrants  had  their  scattered  cabins  on  the  northern 
shores  of  this  bay,  where  their  wives  and  children  lived,  in  the 
extreme  of  poverty.  They  raised  a  few  bushels  of  com,  caught 
a  few  fishes,  and  occasionally  trapped  a  beaver,  or  shot  a  bird. 
Their  comfortless  homes  were  scarcely  a  remove  above  the  wig- 
wam of  the  savage. 

In  terror,  the  inmates  of  these  hovels  fled  into  the  wilderness. 
Capt.  Church  burned  theu*  houses,  destroyed  their  little  har- 
vests, and  plundered  them  of  their  furs  and  skins,  and  of  what- 

I  "From  the  re-nn!t)n  of  tlio  TVnnh>«'ot  with  ilio  Stillwater,  at  the  foot  of 
JUarsh  Island,  the  river  flown  suutii-wusterly  threo  luilos  to  the  head  of  the  tide  at 
4]ie  Bend,  where  Ita  luuel  ebb  aod  flow  are  twro  feet."  —  ITiKlamaMH  toI.  L  pu  08. 
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676r  else  was  worth  cairying  away.'  As  he  was  sailing  home- 
wards with  his  slender  booty,  he  met,  in  the  waters  of 
Patsamaqiioddy  Bay,  an  English  squadron  of  three  vessels,  from 
Boston.  Col.  Hawthorne  was  in  command.  Capt  Chnrch, 
thus  superseded,  was  directed  to  join  the  fleet,  and  accompany 
them  to  an  attack  upon  St.  John.  The  enterprise  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  vessels  returned  to  Boston. 

The  inhabitants  of  Maine,  the  English,  and  the  savages,  were 
now  alike  wretched.  No  man  could  leave  his  door  without 
danger  of  being  shot.  No  &mily  could  lay  down  to  sleep  at 
night  without  being  liable  to  hear  the  horrible  war-whoop 
before  the  morning,  and  of  being  subjected  to  the  awful  tragedy 
of  conflagration,  scalping,  and  massacre.  Stem  Nature  seemed 
in  harmony  with  the  cruelty  of  man.  The  winter  was  one  of 
unprecedented  cold;  and  storms  of  sleet  and  snow  howled 
through  the  tree-tops,  and  swept  all  the  dreary  fields.  Many, 
both  Indians  and  English,  were  starved  to  death.  Nine  Indians, 
who  were  out  hunting,  after  eating  their  dogs,  were  found  dead, 
the  victims  of  fisunine.' 

Major  Charles  Frost  was  in  command  at  Eittezy.  He  was 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Indians,  as  they  accused  him  of 
several  acts  of  treachery.*  A  plan  was  formed  to  kill  him. 
Several  Indians  hid  behind  a  large  log,  about  five  miles  from 
his  house,  to  shoot  him  on  his  way  to  church.  It  was  Sunday 
morning,  June  4,  1697.  Apparently,  his  wife  was  riding 
behind  him,  on  a  pillion ;  and  some  one  was  walking  by  the  side 
of  the  horse.  There  was  a  simultaneous  discharge  of  the  guns 
of  the  savages ;  and  all  three  fell  to  the  ground  in  the  convul- 
sions of  death. 

*  "Among  the  wtttoinwito  on  the  north  tbore  of  that  baj,  ho  mado  groat 

destruction,  ami  to'ik  cntisidcrable  phuulor."->  mOlainfoii,  voL  L  p.  640. 
2  Mathor's  Magnalia,  vol.  ii.  p.  &&& 

•  **  Wo  havo,  in.  narrating  the  evonto  in  the  Itfe  of  Modokawando,  notioed  the 
VOgragO  of  Ifojor  Waldron  to  tho  eastern  coant  of  Maine.  How  inndi  treachery 
wan  iiianlfwted  at  tliat  tinif  liy  tlie  Indian^,  whii  li  <  ause<l  tlie  En^li-*li  to  ina'4sn- 
cre  many  of  theui,  we  shall  nut  take  iipuu  uh  to  tlet'lare.  Vet  tliia  we  cannut  bnt 
bear  in  mind,  that  we  have  only  the  aooonnt  of  those  who  performed  the  tragedy, 
and  not  that  of  llio><e  on  wlioiii  if  fell.  Capt-  Charles  Fnwt  <>f  Kittcrv  wa^  with 
Waldron  upon  that  expeditiou,  and,  next  to  Uiui«  a  principal  autor  in  it."  —  Drake^ 
bookiU.  p.  109. 
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Two  young  men  who  were  harrying  wiih  the  tidings  to  the 
garrison  at  Wells  were  shot  by  the  lurking  Indians.  Five  sol- 
diers, who  had  ventured  a  little  distance  from  the  garrison  at 
Tork,  were  found  scalped,  and  with  their  bodies  pierced  with 
bullets.  One  unhappy  man,  who  had  incurred  the  rage  of  the 
savages,  was  roasted  to  death  at  a  slow  fire.  A  few  men  from 
Wells  went  upon  Cow  Island  for  fuel.  A  man  and  his  two 
sons  were  stationed  to  keep  watch.  The  lurking  savages  seized 
them,  and  carried  them  off  in  a  canoe.  There  were  several 
canoes.  Lieut  Larabee  was  out  on  a  scout.  He  caught  sight 
of  the  little  fleet,  and  shot  three  of  the  Indians,  rescuing  one 
captive.  The  other  two  were  carried  away.  Doubtless  the 
Indians,  in  revenge,  tortured  them  to  death. 

The  French  raised  an  army  of  fifteen  hundred  French  and 
Indians  to  recapture  Kova  Scotia,  and  ravage  all  the  coasts  of 
New  England.  This  was  a  prodigious  force  for  this  country,  in 
those  days.  It  created  great  alarm.  At  a  vast  expense  of 
money  and  labor,  all  the  fortifications  were  strengthened  and 
supplied.  Five  hundred  soldiers,  under  Major  March,  were 
pushed  forward  to  the  forts  in  Maine.  Ranging  parties  were 
sent  in  all  directions  to  intercept  the  Indians. 

Major  March  cast  anchor,  with  his  troops,  at  Damariscotta.^ 
A  bimd  of  Indians  had  discerned  his  approach.  They  knew 
where  he  would  attempt  a  landing,  and  concealed  themselves  in 
ambush.  Scarcely  had  the  troops  placed  their  feet  upon  jkhe 
shore  of  the  silent  and  apparently  solitary  wilderness,  when 
there  came  a  loud  report  of  musketry,  a  volley  of  bullets  swept 
through  their  ranks,  and  their  ears  were  almost  deafened  by 
the  shrill  war-whoop.  Nearly  thirty  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  English,  now  well  accustomed  to  Indian  warfare,  rallied 
for  a  vigorous  defence.  The  savages  fled,  probably  with  but 
very  slight  loss.  It  was  their  great  aim  to  strike  a  blow,  and 
then  run  before  the  blow  could  be  returned.* 

Two  days  after  this,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1697,  peace 

*  *'  Damariscotta  is  navlf^blo  for  Inr^e  ships  about  twelve  miles  from  tbe  sea^ 
It  la  about  half  a  mile  wide.  BuUierfonl's  Island,  %  mito  long,  b  at  its  month." — 
WUliamsoUf  vol.  i.  p.  fiO. 

>  Matbar'a  Ifagnalia,  toL  U.  p.  fiiOL 
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between  Franco  and  Eni^land  was  concluded  by  the  famous 
Treaty  of  Kyswick.  Tidings  of  the  happy  event  did  not  reach 
Boston  until  the  10th  of  December.  The  Indians,  unaided  by 
tlie  French,  could  accomplish  but  little,  thoug-h  there  were 
occasional  assassinations  and  plunderings.  Early  in  the  summer 
of  1698,  the  savages  sent  in  their  flags  of  truce  to  our  outposts, 
imploring  peace. 

A  conference  was  held  at  Penobscot  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1698.  Two  commissioners  from  Massachusetts  met  six  siiga- 
mores,  accompanied  by  a  large  retinue  of  Indians.  The  Indians 
were  very  sad.  Mournfully  they  sang  requiems  for  the  dead. 
War  to  them  had  brought  famine,  and  famine  had  brought 
pestilence.  A  terrible  disease  was  sweeping  away  hundreds  of 
their  people.  Many  of  their  most  illustrious  men,  the  revered 
Madockawando  *  being  of  the  number,  were  included  among  \\a 
TictimB.  The  English  commissioners  insisted,  that,  in  addition 
to  the  return  of  all  the  captives,  the  Indians  should  drive  all  the 
Catholic  missionaries  out  of  their  country.  It  certainly  speaka 
well  for  the  influence  which  these  teachers  had  exerted  upon 
the  minds  of  the  savages,  that  the  sagamores,  as  with  one  voice, 
should  have  replied,  The  white  prieonen  will  be  free  to  go 
home,  or  stay  with  their  Indian  friends.  But  the  good  mission- 
axies  must  not  be  driven  away.'* 

Another  conference  was  held  at  Msrepoint,  now  in  the  town 
of  Brunswick,  in  Jannaiy,  1699.  Major  Converse  and  Col. 
Phillips  met  the  sagamores  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  tribes  between 
the  Piscataqus  and  the  Penobsoot.  Here  a  previous  treaty  was 
signed  and  ratified,  with  additional  articles.  The  dreadful  war 
had  lasted  ten  years,  impoverishing  alU  enriching  none.  The 
woes  it  had  caused,  no  finite  imagination  can  gauge.  It  is  esti^ 
mated  that  between  five  and  seven  hundred  of  the  English  were 
killed,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  carried  into  captivity, 
many  of  whom  perished.   One  Indian  warrior,  Assacomboit,* 

1  "Matlockavvando  and  Scuiaiido  were  the  most  powerful  chiefs  dnrin^  this 
war.  Thoy  axe  (lescrib«d  by  iiubbard  as  'a  strange  kiud  of  moralized  savaKeM, 
grave  and  Mrloas  In  thdr  speeob,  ud  not  witbont  some  show  of  a  kind  of 
ieli(;:ion.'  "  —  WiWaft  History  of  Portland,  p.  2U. 

a  "Ibis  sacbeiu  was  known  amoug  the  I'reuch  by  Uie  uaute  of  Nescauibiuuit; 
bat  nmong  the  Vi"t^*«*»  be  wss  called  Assacambult  and  Aasacombult.  He  was  as 
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boasted,  and  probably  trutJifully,  that  he  had  killed  or  captuied 
a  huadrad  and  fifty  men,  women,  and  children.^ 

It  is  a  remarkable  iinct,  but  well  authenticated,  that,  in  many 
xsases,  young  children  captured  by  the  savages,  and  brought  up 
among  them,  were  often  very  unwilling  to  leave  the  wigwam, 
and  return  to  civilized  life.  The  attachment  between  them  and 
the  membeis  of  the  Indian  families  became  veiy  strong.  Veiy 
affecting  were  the  partings  which  sometimes  took  place.  Even 
in  the  present  oase«  Mr*  Williamson  testifies,  that a  few  who 
were  captured  in  their  childhood,  becoming  attached  to  the 
society  of  the  savages,  chose  to  remain  with  them,  and  never 
would  leave  the  tribes." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  royal  charter  of  William  and 
Mary,  dated  Oct.  7,  1G91,  included  essentially  the  territory  of 
the  present  State  of  Maine,  in  two  {^rcat  divisions.  One  of 
these,  extending  from  Piscataqua  to  the  Kennebec  River,  was 
called  the  Province  of  Maine ;  the  other,  which  included  the 
region  between  the  Kennebec  and  the  St.  Croix,  was  denomi- 
nated the  Province  of  Sagadahoc.^ 

Maine  became  virtually  a  province  of  Massacliusetts,  and  so 
continued  for  a  hundred  and  tliiity  ycars.^  The  administration 
of  Sir  William  Phips  continued  about  two  and  a  half  years. 
He  died  in  London  in  the  year  1004.  Mr.  Williamson  pays  the 
following  well-merited  tribute  to  his  memory:^  — 

**  He  was  a  man  of  bsnerolent  disposition  and  aoereditsd  jnety,  thougli 
sometiiiMS  unable  to  xejovas  the  eboUitiona  of  temper.  He  was  notcmfy 

Mililiil  to  tiie  French  as  one  of  tbeir  own  nation.  Tn  1706  he  saned  for  Franee^ 
and  was  presented  to  Iiin  Majesty  Louis  XIV.,  at  VentaiUes.  Here,  ainon^  other 
eminent  per«ona(»es,  he  Jvecame  known  to  the  liistoriiiii  Cliarlpvoix.  The  king 
having  pretteuteil  him  an  elegant  s>Yurd,  he  in  reportutl  tu  liuve  said,  hulding  up 
his  band,— 

" '  Tills  band  has  slain  a  hundred  and  forty  of  your  Majas^a  enemlea  In  Mew 

England.' 

**  Wherenpon  the  Ung  forthwith  knighted  him,  and  ordered  Uiat  heiiceiurth  n 
pension  of  eight  livxes  a  day  (about  $l.flO)  be  allowed  bim  for  life."  —  Dmto^  book 

iiL  p.  130. 

>  See  Mather's  Magnalia,  vol.  ii.  p.  &58;  History  of  New  £nglaitd,  by  Daniel 
Keal,  vol.  IL  p.  614:  Williamson,  toI.  L  p.  Wk 

'  This  region  wan  inserted  in  the  charter,  without  any  specific  name,  though  it 
was  usnally  called  as  we  have  mentioned.  — Svmmary  <if  BrUith  iMUement*  in 
Jforth  Amariea^  bv  WlUiam  DougUut,  toL  i.  p.  893. 

■  W^illianiHon,  vol.  li.  p.  10. 

*  WilUaiuaon,  voL  iL  p.  23^ 
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t  tuT^'f'tic  aiul  t'xceedinjjly  porst'verincT  in  \\\^  purpose^^,  but  lie  po.-sscssed  ^ood 
abilities,  uusullied  integrity,  and  strung  uttacliments.  His  uuremittiug  as- 
Bidaities  to  promote  the  beet  intoeeta  of  l^ne,  the  Fkovinoe  of  his  nativity, 
and  to  enf oree  measiiTes  devised  for  iti  defence  «id  relief,  are  evidencet 
monumental  of  his  patriotiam,  and  hia  hi^  aenae  of  obligation  and  duty.*' 

MassachusettB*  in  assuming  the  government  of  Maine,  re- 
Mgned  to  the  crown  of  England  all  jurisdictional  rights  to  Nova 
Scotia.  The  community  there  eonaisted  maiDly  of  a  mixed 
breed  of  Canadians  and  Indians.  They  had  been  mostly  under 
French  influence,  were  generally  Roman  Catholics,  and  their 
sympathies  were  with  Fratice.  The  people  of  all  Maine  had 
become  essentially  one  with  the  people  of  Massachusetts  in 
their  social  habits,  their  political  views,  and  their  religious 
observances.  Massachusetts  had  ever  been  to  Maine  a  kind  and 
sympathizing  friend. 

The  impoverishment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maine  at  the  dose 
of  the  war  was  dreadful,  almost  beyond  comprehension. 
Houses,  bams,  and  mills,  with  all  the  implements  of  agrioultttre, 
had  been  consumed  by  the  flames.^  The  people  of  York  wished 
for  a  grist-mill.  They  were  unable  to  build  one.  They  offered 
a  man  in  Portsmoi^h,  if  he  would  put  up  a  mill,  a  lot  of  land 
to  build  it  upon,  liberty  to  cut  such  timber  as  he  needed,  and 
their  pledge  to  carry  all  their  com  to  his  mill  so  long  as  he  kept 
it  in  order. 

The  wom  and  wasted  people  gradually  returned  to  the  deso- 
lated spots  which  had  once  been  their  homes.  Log^abins  again 
began  to  arise  in  the  solitudes  of  Falmouth,  Scarborough,  and 
at  yarioua  other  points,  over  which  pitiless  war  had  rolled  its 
billows.  In  this  state  of  affidrs,  some  malicious  persons  set  the 
omel  report  in  ciroulation,  that  the  colonists  were  making 
preparation  to  fall  upon  the  Indian  tribes,  and  exterminate  them. 
It  was  said  that  this  rumor  originated  with  the  French,  who 
were  still  anxious  to  extend  their  possessions  farther  west,  and 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  the  savages.* 

The  Indians,  greatly  frightened,  b^n  to  withdraw  from  the 

*  "No  mills,  no  enclosures,  no  roiuls,  ])ut,  on  the  contrary,  dilapidateil  liabitar 
tlons,  wide  wajsted  fields,  and  inelaochuly  riiinH."  —  Williamton^  voL  ii  p.  31< 

*  Hutehinaon's  History  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 
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English  settk'iiuMits.    This  ahirmed  the  English  ;  and  they  com- 
menced preparations  for  dt- fence,  apprehending  that  the  Indiana 
were  again  to  attack  them.     These  hostile  demonstrations  coa- 
firmed  the  Indians  in  tlieir  fears;  and  in  all  probability  thoj 
began  to  draw  nearer  to  tlic  Frenth.    This  confirmed  the  suaipi 
cions  of  the  English,  and  led  to  measures  whose  tendency  wn 
only  to  exasperate. 

The  militia  wiii>  ordered  to  be  in  constant  readiness.  / 
York,  Wells,  and  Kittery,  well-armed  soldiers  were  posted,  j 
proclamation  was  issued,  which,  while  it  cautioned  the  peopl 
against  giving  any  just  provocation  to  the  Indians, ordered  then, 
to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  to  guard  against  treacheiy. 
Guards  were  aj)pointed  to  i)atrol  the  towns  every  night,  from 
nine  till  morning.    This  state  of  affairs  necessarily  put  an  end 
to  all  peace  of  mind  and  to  all  friendly  intercourse. 

It  would  seem  as  though  man  was  doomed  to  make  his  brother- 
man  miserable.  The  religion  of  tlie  Son  of  God,  that  is  the 
religion  which  recognizes  God  as  our  common  Father,  and  all 
men  as  brethren,  and  whose  fundamental  principle  is  that  we 
should  do  to  others  as  we  would  tliat  others  should  do  to  us, 
would  have  made  Maine,  from  the  beginning, ^Imost  a  paradise. 
But  what  an  awful  tragedy  does  its  history  reveal  I  And  such 
has  been,  essentially,  the  history  of  all  the  nations.  Such  has 
been  life  upon  thui  planet  fiom  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  present 
hour. 

To  add  to  these  calamities,  menaces  of  war  began  again  to 
arise  between  France  and  England.  Unfortunately,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick,  the  boundaries  between  the  English  and 
French  possessions  on  this  continent  had  not  been  clearly  de- 
fined. Both  courts  still  claimed  the  territory  between  the  Sag- 
adahoc and  the  St  Croix.  The  English  said  that  they  had 
resigned  Nova  Scotia  to  France,  but  nothing  more. 

In  1699  Lord  Bellamont  arrived  in  Boston,  appointed  by  the 
king  as  govenior  of  New  Toik,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Maine.  He  was  an  excellent  man,  intelligent  and  coor^ 
teoos,  with  enlaiged  views  of  both  oiTil  and  religious  liberty.* 

'  Baooida,  Bwotm,  and  Jonnato  of  Hbm  MMiiiliiiniIti  Govtrnment,  vol.  vL 

p.  07. 

•  Wiliiamson,  vol.  li.  p.  82. 
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James  II.  of  England,  who  bad  been  driven  from  the  throne  by 
an  indignant  x^eople,  to  give  place  to  hin  son-in-law,  William, 
died  at  St  Germain,  in  France,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1701. 
His  son,  called  the  Pretender,  a  zealous  Catholic,  claimed  to  be 
the  legitimate  King  of  England.  The  Catholio  court  of  Fiance 
supported  his  claim.  Six  months  after,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
King  William  died,  deeply  lamented.  His  wife,  it  will  be 
temembered,  was  Mary,  a  daughter  of  James  II.  She  had  a 
sbter  Anne.  She  was  declared  by  the  British  parliament  to  be 
the  legitimate  successor  of  William.  She  ascended  the  throne 
on  the  4th  of  May,  1702.  War  was  immediately  declared 
against  France,  whose  court  was  maintaining  a  rival  for  the 
crown. 

The  war-doud  instantly  threw  its  shadow  upon  our  shores. 
The  British  ministry  claimed  the  whole  Province  of  Sagada- 
hoc, and  the  right,  in  common  with  France,  to  the  fisheries,  on 
all  these  northern  seas.^  Both  of  these  claims  France  resbted. 
Queen  Anne  appointed  Joseph  Dudley  governor  of  her  New 
England  provinces.  He  manfully  applied,*'  writes  William- 
eon,  his  splendid  abilities,  his  courtly  manners,  and  his  exten- 
sive knowledge,  to  ronder  all  the  acts  of  his  administration 
acceptable  to  evexy  class  of  people." 

The  war  between  France  and  England  assumed  very  much 
the  aspect  of  a  roligious  war,  a  conflict  between  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism.* 

It  was  generally  believed  that  the  Catholio  missionaries  in 
Maine  were  endeavoring  to  seduce  the  Indians  from  their  alle- 

*  "The  "Wiiglt*!!  people  en {j;age<l  in  tlie  Newfoninlliuid  flMhonV  s  were  making; 
great  voyages.  About  twenty-seven  hundred  tisheriuen,  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty  vessels,  were  employed  this  single  year  (seventeen  hundred  and  one). 
They  took  and  cure<1  two  hundred  thousand  quintals  of  fish,  besides  four  thoit 
•end  hog8he;ii!'<  nf  train  and  liver  oil." —  WiUidvimji.  vol.  li.  p.  32. 

'  Qov.  Bellaiuout,  in  one  of  hi»  addreHses  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachu* 
eetta,  eaid,  "Divine  pvoTidenoe,  in  bringing  to  peas  ttie  Isfee  Imppjr  «n<l  won- 
derful revolution  in  Enf^land,  hasheen  pleased  to  make  Kin";  Willlani  the  glorious 
instmment  of  our  deliverance  from  the  odious  fetters  and  chains  of  Popery  and 
despotimn,  which  had  been  artfully  used  to  enslave  onr  consciences,  and  subvert 
all  our  civil  rights.  It  is  too  well  known  what  nation  that  king  (Jauiee  H.) 
favored,  of  what  religion  he  died,  and  no  loss  wliat  must  have  V>een  the  exerra- 
Ue  treachery  of  him  who  parted  with  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  nol>le  tiidiery 
onUialooMt" 
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pance  to  the  British  crown,  and  to  enlist  their  sympathies  in 
behalf  of  Fnince.  A  lei^ishitive  act  was  therefore  paasedt  w 
early  as  March,  1700,  whitli  ordered  the  Catholic  raissionaries  to 
leave  the  State  before  the  tenth  day  of  the  next  September, 
under  penalty  of  exemplary  pnnishment. 

This  was  an  act  of  intolerance.  But  if  it  were  true,  as  the 
legislature  fully  believed,  that  these  missionaries  were  endeavor- 
ing to  incite  the  savages  to  renew  their  horrible  scenes  of  con- 
flagration, scalping,  and  murder,  this  was  the  mildest  punishment, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  could  have  been  inflicted  upon 
them. 

Gov.  Dudley  arranged  to  hold  a  council  personally  with  the 
sagamores  of  the  eastern  tribes,  that  he  might  learn  their 
disposition  and  intentions.  The  assembly  met  at  Falmouth,  on 
the  Ciisco  peninsula,  the  20th  of  June,  1703.  It  was  evident 
that  the  sagamores  did  not  feel  that  it  was  safe  for  them  to  rely 
upon  the  honor  of  the  English.  They  came,  prepared  to  defend 
themselves,  if  treachery  were  to  be  practised  upon  them. 

Eleven  sagamores  appeared,  representing  five  of  the  most 
important  tribes  in  Maine.  Gov.  Dudley,  aware  of  the  effect 
of  imposing  appearances  upon  the  savages,  came  in  almost  regal 
pomp.  A  numerous  retinue  of  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  accompanied  him. 

Hut  the  Indians,  in  the  splendor  of  the  occasion,  quite  eclipsed 
their  white  bretliren.  The  sagamores  entered  the  fine  harbor 
of  Portland  in  the  balmy  sunshine  of  a  June  day,  with  a  fleet 
of  sixty-five  canoes,  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty  plumed 
and  painted  warrioi*s,  in  their  richest  display  of  embroidered  and 
fringed  and  gorgeously-colored  habiliments.  They  were  all 
well  armed  ;  and  the  beholdei-s  were  much  impressed  by  their 
martial  a})pearance.* 

The  'governor  had  brought  a  large  tent,  sufficiently  capacious 
to  accommodate  his  suite  and  the  Indian  chiefs.  When  all  had 
assembled,  the  governor  arose,  and  said,  -~ 

"  I  have  come  to  yon  oomnuBsioned  by  the  ^eat  and  ^od  QuMn  of  Knt:^- 
land.  I  would  esteem  you  all  as  brothers  and  friends.  It  is  ray  wish  to 
reconcile  every  difficulty  whatever  that  has  happened  since  the  last  treaty.** 

>  IDttoqr  of  the  Indian  Waa,  by  Samoal  Fanballow;  GolL  of  N.  H.  Htot  8oa, 
voLLp.20L 
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A  Tanatine  chief,  called  Simmo,  rose  to  reply.  With  great 
dignity  of  manner  he  said,— 

We  thank  you,  good  brother,  for  coming  so  far  to  talk  with  us.  It  is  a 
great  Usfot.  Tha  clouds  gather,  and  darken  the  sky.  But  we  ittill  sing 
with  loTO  tiM  songs  of  peaoe.  BeUeve  my  woiUs.  So  far  as  the  sun  is 
abovs  tlie  earth,  so  far  ara  our  thoughts  from  war,  or  from  the  toast  desirs 
of  a  rnptors  betwesn  us.*' 

Presents  were  then  exchanged,  and,  with  some  simple  yet 
solemn  ceremonials,  professions  of  friendship  were  ratified.  The 
council  continued  in  session  for  two  or  three  days.  Several 
subjects  were  discussed.  Bomaseen,  of  whom  we  have  before 
spokeo,  is  reported,  during  the  conference,  to  have  said,  — 

•*  Although  several  missionaries  have  come  to  us,  sent  by  the  Freach,  to 
break  the  peace  between  the  English  and  us,  yet  their  words  have  made  no 
impression  upon  us.  We  are  as  firm  as  the  mountains,  and  frill  so  coatinus 
aa  kmg  as  the  sun  snd  moon  endure."  ^ 

PiofessioDS  of  cordial  frendship  were  uttered  on  both  sides 
EYeiy  thiqg  seemed  to  indicate  a  settled  peace.    The  fraternisa 
tion  was  rather  French  in  its  character  than  English ;  for  there 
"Was  feaetiDg,  shouting,  dancing,  and  sinking,  according  to  the 
moat  approved  raeaaureaof  French  jollification. 

The  joyful  tidings  spread  rapidly,  and  lifted  a  very  heavy  bm« 
den  from  the  hearta  of  the  people,  who  were  appalled  in  con- 
templating the  horrors  of  another  Indian  war.  Many  were 
preparing  to  flee  again  to  the  safer  r^ons  of  Massachnaetta. 
Bat  now  they  were  encooraged  to  remain.  A  gentle  tide  of 
emigration  b^;an  also  to  flow  in,  inflnenced  by  the  cheapness  of 
the  land,  the  riohnesa  of  the  soil,  the  abundance  of  yaluable 
timber,  and  the  flaheriea,  which  were  yielding  such  yaluable 
returns.' 

borne  Bttspeoted  the  Indiana  of  having  treacherous  intentions 
at  thia  council.  And  this  was  simply  because,  in  firing  a  salute 
in  celebration  of  the  conclusion  of  peace,  their  guns  were  found 
loaded  with  balls.  But  the  Indians  never  thought  of  loading 

>  Drake,  book  til  p.  1 17. 

t  Fanhallow's  Hiatory  of  the  Waa  of  New  England,  p.  0. 
IT 
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their  guDS  with  powder  only.  They  had  often  heen  betrayed. 
They  had  many  not  unreasonable  anspiciona,  that  the  proposed 
council  was  merely  a  trap,  in  which  the  treacherous  English 
were  plotting  to  seize  all  their  principal  sagcmores.  They, 
therefore,  came  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  should  it  be 
oeeessary  to  do  so.* 

^  King  Philip^B  War,**  so  called,  lasted  but  three  years ;  but 
fhey  were  years  fiiiught  with  inconceivable  woe.  Even  civilized 
men  in  war  gradually  lose  all  humane  attributes.  The  average 
savage  becomes  a  perfect  demon.  The  second  conflict  was 
usually  called  King  William's  War."  It  originated  in  dissen- 
sions between  the  courts  of  France  and  England,  which  plunged 
the  two  nations  into  hostilities.  The  French  endeavored  to 
weaken  her  foe  by  the  capture  of  her  New  England  colonies.  The 
savages  were  not  reluctant  to  engage  in  their  service  as  allies; 
for  they  had  a  chance  of  thus  recovering  their  country  from 
settlers  whom  they  began  to  dislike  and  dread.  This  dreadful 
war,  in  which  savage  ferocity  received  a  new  and  terrible 
impulse  from  Ftonch  science  and  supplies,  lasted  ten  yeaia. 

John  Bull  baa  never  been  a  fiivorite  In  any  land  where  he  haa 
placed  his  foot.  The  Indians  never  loved  the  English.  There 
were  individual  ezceptiona;  but  the  English,  generally,  were 
only  tolerated  by  the  natives.  An  air  of  melancholy  now  per- 
vaded the  minds  of  all  the  reflecting  sagamoiea.  They  saw 
their  tribes  fost  dwindling,  while  the  English  were  increasing  in 
numbers  and  power.  Extensive  territory,  formerly  the  undis- 
puted hunting-grounds  of  the  tribes,  was  now  claimed  by  the 
invaders,  either  as  theirs  by  the  right  of  conquest,  or  by  purchase, 
which  both  parties  knew  to  be  fraudulent.  The  English  were 
arrogant,  domineering,  apparently  regarding  the  Indian  as  one 
who  had  no  rights  which  an  Englishman  was  bound  to  req>ect. 
The  French  had  identified  themselves  with  the  Indians,  married 
into  t  heir  families,  taught  them  many  arts  of  war,  and  abundantly 
supplied  them  with  the  best  of  arms  and  ammunition.  They 

I  **  Bomaaeen,  a  sachem  of  a  tribe  of  the  Keunebeca,  whose  residence  was  at  an 
andwit  seat  of  the  MiRMiiona,  oaltod  VoRidgtwodc,  in  IflSI^  omim  to  tiM  fart  «t 

Pemaqnid,  with  a  flag  of  tnice>.  He  was  tro:ichpr<>iisly  soizetl  by  those  who  com- 
tnanded,  aod  seat  prisoner  to  Boston,  where  he  remained  some  nonUis  in  a  lo*Uft> 
«oiiiepiisoiL''~JMi^|ii.  UL 
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had  very  zealously  imbued  their  minds  with  the  principles  of 
the  Catiiolic  relii^ioii,  whose  ceremonies  were  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  captivate  the  untutored  savage.  They  had  also,  in 
some  degree,  trajisferred  to  their  minds  the  Frenchman's  hered- 
itary hatred  of  the  Englishman.  Mr.  Williamson,  in  his  admira- 
ble "  History  of  Maine,"  fairly  represents  the  prevailing  Eoglish 
Ceeiing  with  regard  to  the  ludiand.   He  writes, — 

**  They  agreed  with  the  French  in  their  avenioa  to  the  English,  and  in  a 
hatred  of  their  flee  polities  and  leligioiu  eentimente.  And  when  tnch  pas- 
sions, in  minds  nndisciplined,  are  influenced  by  fanaticism,  they  know 
neither  restraints  nor  limits.  All  their  acquaintance  with  the  arts  <A  civil- 
ized  life  seemed  rather  to  abase  than  elevate  their  character. 

"They  made  no  advancements  in  mental  culture,  moral  sense,  honest 
industry,  or  manly  enterprise.  Infatuated  with  the  notion  of  Catholic  indol- 
gences,  thej  grew  bolder  in  animosity,  insolmoe,  and  crime.  Their  enmity 
was  iwne  implacable^  their  haUts  mcwe  depraved;  and  a  faener  appetite 
was  given  for  ardent  spirits,  for  rapine,  and  for  blood.  Dupes  to  the  Frenehi 
they  lost  all  repard  to  the  sanctity  of  treaty  obligations.  Indian /aithy  among 
the  Knglish,  became  as  proverbially  bad  as  Punic  among  the  ancient  Bo- 
mans.  ' '  ^ 

• 

M.  Callieies,  governor  at  Montreal,  whatever  may  have  been 
hie  motiTes,  in  fiact  adopted  a  very  different  polity  from  tbat  of 
the  English.  He  sent  envoys  to  the  broken  and  despairing 
renmants  of  the  tribes  in  Maine,  inviting  them  to  emigrate  to 
Canada.  He  set  apart  for  them  large  and  inviting  tracts  of 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  Becaaoourt  and  the  St.  Fran^oisy 
—streams  which  flow  into  the  St  Lawrence,  from  the  south, 
eighty  or  ninety  miles  above  Quebec.  On  each  of  these  rivers, 
dusters  of  wigwams  arose.  The  villages  were  pleasantly  sitit- 
ated,  each  with  a  church  and  a  parsonage  house.  A  ferry  was 
also  established  for  the  convenience  of  the  Indians  in  crossing 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Ttois  Rividres,  on  the  opposite  shore.* 

With  such  different  treatment,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  aide  to  which  the  Indian  would  incline  in  case  of  hostilities* 
The  remnants  of  four  tribes  repaired  to  the  spot  to  which  they 

I  Williamson,  roL  iL  p.  40. 

*SbloKxoff  «he  IVeneh  DradnSoos  In  Kocth  and  Bontli  America,  by  Thootsa 
JefTreys,  ppk  S-U;  Topognq^doal  DesutlpUun  of  Ctanada,  bj  Joaeph  Bonelietls^ 

^338. 
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were  thus  hospitably  invited,  and  blended  into  a  new  tril<e,  called 
the  St.  Francis  Indians.  Itia  interesting  to  see  how  dififeiently 
preeisely  the  same  facts  maybe  presented  according  to  the  yiews 
of  the  writer.  The  yery  candid  Mr.  Williamson  writes,  and 
perhaps  with  truth  (for  who  can  read  the  human  heart  ?),  "  At 
these  places,  designed  to  be  the  rendezvous  oi  the  natives,  the 
French  intended  to  command  their  trade  and  plunder,  to  plan 
their  excursions,  and  direct  their  motions  against  the  English 
fiontiers."  ^ 

Baton  Gastine  had  returned  to  France  ftom  his  extensive 
landed  estate  on  the  Penobscot.  He  had  left  behind  him,  in 
possession  of  the  large  property,  his  son  and  heir,  called  Gastine 
the  Younger.  He  was  the  child  of  Gastine's  Tarratine  wife, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  daughter  of  the  renowned, 
and  at  least  partiully-civilized,  sagamore,  Madokawando.  A 
riotous  band  of  worthless  Englishmen  met*  at  the  house  of 
young  Gastine,  under  pretence  of  making  him  a  friendly  visit 

Re^farding  their  host  as  half  tndian,  they  treated  him  with 
every  indignity.  Rioting  through  his  house  like  veritable 
savages,  they  plundered  it  of  every  thing  which  they  deemed 
worth  carrying  away.  It  was  one  of  the  basest  acts  of  treachery, 
and  was  so  regarded  by  all  respectable  men.'  The  government 
denounced  it  in  severe  terms,  promising  M.  Gastine  restitution, 
and  assuring  him  that  the  offenders,  if  they  could  be  arrestedt 
should  be  severely  punished.  The  event  was  the  more  deeply 
deplored,  since  there  were  indications  of  another  war  between 
France  and  England.  Such  a  war  would  inevitably  involve  the 
eolonies;  and  Indian  warriors,  led  by  French  officers,  might 
inflict  an  incalculable  amount  of  injury. 
Soon  France  and  England  again  grappled  in  what  was  called 
Queen  Anne's  War,**  and,  in  the  New  England  eolonies,  the 
Third  Indian  War.**  All  over  the  world.  Frenchmen  and 
Einglishmen  deemed  themselves  enemies,  who  were  bound  to  do 
each  other  all  the  injury  in  their  power.   A  special  effi>rt  was 

^  WnHMiMoii,  ToL  It  p.  40l 

•  "  Otitra^jeoua,  however,  as  It  was,  tlie  well-minded  sufferer  only  complained 
and  expostulated,  without  avenging  him^lf;  for,  in  policy  and  aentiment,  be  was 
tfi6  fdnid  of  tnnquUUty."  —  ITtBlfcimMn,  voL  tt.  p.  48. 
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to  be  made  in  the  New  World,  by  the  English,  to  wrench  colonies 
from  the  French,  and,  by  the  French,  to  wrest  them  from  the 
English.  Unfortunately,  the  savages  were  far  more  ready  to 
rally  beneath  the  banners  of  France  than  beneath  those  of  Great 
Britain. 

Early  in  August,  ITOo,  a  body  of  five  hundred  French  and 
Indians  entered  upon  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Maine.  These 
well-armed  troops  had  but  feeble  foes  to  encounter.  They 
divided  into  six  or  seven  parties,  of  about  seventy-five  men 
each,  to  attack  the  infant  settlements,  where  scarcely  any  resist- 
ance was  to  be  antici[)ated.  On  tlie  same  day,  the  10th  of 
August,  Wells,  Cape  Porpoise,  Saco,  Scarborough,  Spurwink, 
Purpooduck,  and  (.'asco  were  assailed.  The  consternation  and 
destruction  were  such,  that  no  detailed  record  was  made  of 
the  awful  scenes  whicli  ensued.  In  Wells,  thirty-nine  of  tlie 
inhabitants  were  eillier  killed,  or  carried  into  captivity.^  This 
is  all  we  know  of  the  terrible  tragedy.  What  dwellings  were 
burned,  what  scenes  of  individual  anguish  and  suffering  oc- 
curred, must  remain  untold,  till,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  all  the 
secrets  of  this  fearful  drama  of  time  and  sin  shall  be  revealed. 

Mr.  Bourne,  in  his  valuable  **  History  of  Wells  and  Kenne- 
bunk,"  after  tireless  research,  has  collected  a  few  interesting 
traditionary  narratives,  which  are  probably  founded  in  fact,  and 
which  are  but  a  repetition  of  those  scenes  of  horror  with  which 
the  reader  is  ah*eady  familiar. 

A  few  fishermen  only  resided  at  Gape  Porpoise.  The  demo- 
niac assailants  plundered  their  humble  homes,  laid  them  in  ashes, 
and  carried  the  inmates,  all  whom  they  could  seize,  off  as  prison- 
ers. At  Winter  Harbor'  there  was  a  small  garrison.  Tiiey 
fought  for  a  short  time  bravely ;  but  after  having  several  killed 

*  "  The  horron  of  that  day  cannot  be  depicted,  —  famlUet  broken  np,  bus* 
bands,  wives,  or  children  taken  from  the  home  cirolo.  Almost  every  (ine  liad  lost 
a  friend  dear  to  hia  heart  Many  were  wounded,  barely  escaping  Ueath  or  cap- 
tlTity.  Yalaabla  ddawia,  on  whom  nlUuioo  wm  placed  for  protection  and  support 

in  this  tenitde  crisis,  were  either  killed,  or  cftrrie<l  away.  6xpose<l  to  the  relentless 
cntelty  of  the  savage  entaay."  —  Jdutory  qf  WelU  and  Kenn^unk,b]f  Edward  S. 
Bourne^  p.  245. 

a  "The  celebrated  place  called  'Winter  Harlior,'  after  an  ancient  inhabitant 
there  by  the  name  nf  Winter,  is  above  Woo<l  Island,  six  rnUaa  below  Saco  biidgOi 
and  the  head  of  the  tide.  "  —  WiUianuont  vol.  L  p.  2C. 
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and  wounded,  and  heing  overpowered  by  numbers,  the  survivors 
were  compelled  to  surrender  themselves  to  captivity.  Eleven 
were  killed,  and  twenty-four  were  captured. 

The  people  of  Scarborough  seem  to  have  received  some  inti- 
mation of  the  approach  of  the  foe  ;  and  all,  hurrying  into  the 
garrison,  prepared  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity. 
A  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  the  fort  by  a  captive.  The  bearer 
was  detained,  and  no  answer  returned.  After  a  "  long  siege,** 
when  the  men  were  completely  exhausted,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  capitulating,  re-enforcements  arrived,  and  the  baffled 
foe  retired.  Undoubtedly  every  thing  outside  of  the  garrison 
was  destroyed. 

In  Spurwink,'  twenty-two  were  killed,  or  taken  captive;  and 
the  little  settlement  was  laid  entirely  desolate.  Purpooduck 
contained  but  nine  log-cabins.  The  families  were  taken  entirely 
by  surprise.  It  so  happened  that  all  the  men  were  away.  Only 
women  and  children  were  left  beliind.  The  savages,  allies  of 
men  who  called  themselves  Christians,  burned  down  the  dwell- 
ings, butchered  twenty-five  of  the  helpless  inmates,  and  carried 
away  eight  as  prisoners.  The  horrid  specUicle  of  mangled 
bodies  which  thev  left  behind  is  too  revolting  to  be  recorded. 

The  little  settlement  at  Casco,^  where  there  was  a  garrison, 
was  the  most  remote  eastern  frontier.  A  new  fort  had  been 
constructed  here,  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Major  John  March,  with  a  garrison  of  thirty  men.*  The  three 
Indian  chiefs  who  led  the  assailing  party  were  Moxus,  Wanun- 
gonet,  and  Assacombuit,  all  sagamores  of  great  renown.  The 
last  will  be  remembered  as  the  chief  who  was  knighted  by 
Louis  XIV.,  and  received  a  present  of  an  elegant  sword. 

>  Sc'nrbnruiif^h  extends  toward  the  6Mt^  slz  mile.H  in  width  on  the  coast,  to  the 
mouth  of  bpurwink  lUver,  which  seems  to  cut  ofl,  a»  it  bounds  the  ewtw»rdljr 
Qonarof  tiw town.*' —  inSianuon,  vol  L  p.  24. 

•  **  The  old  Indian  name  '  CaMo '  ooattaned  to  be  used  all  the  flrat  centniy  after 

the  settlement,  notwithstanding  the  town  ]\ni\  m-eivt^il  from  Ma'*xa('hr»*ett.<»  tlie 

corporate  name  '  Falmouth,'  as  early  as  lix>S.  The  plautatiou  upon  the  Neck,  and, 

faidMd,  all  otben  In  the  bay,  were  called  by  the  Renetal  name  of  *0aMO'  or  *OaiK» 

Bay.'    No  l)Oandaries  were  defined;  but,  when  a  particular  spot  was  desipiated, 

the  local  tenus,  borrowed  principally  from  the  Indians,  were  used."  —  J^Mory  <t/ 

Portland,  by  WmUan  WilUt,  pp.  4(»-96. 

•nwBite  of  tills  t'lTt  wuH  iHit  on  Cisco  Neck,  whore  rortlanil  now  stands,  bat  at  what  was 
ealled  New  Cosco,  un  the  Klioro  nt  tho  l>:iy.  in  tho  present  town  of  Falmoatll.  Hie  NSOklnd 
been  IjIhk  deaoUto  since  1G90.  and  w  is  known  aa  Old  (':t»oo  IsdlSllDfltiODflNaifbellnrOMOa 
vhich  bad  ^pvang  np  on  the  uhon  of  tlie  bay.—  £i.WKi*i*. 
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It  is  said,  we  know  not  by  what  authority,  that  the  three 
sagamores  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  inviting  Major  March  to  a  con- 
ference. Though  he  suspected  treachery,  he  went  out  upon  the 
plain  to  meet  them,  unarmed,  and  taking  with  him  only  two 
very  aged  and  infirm  men.  The  chiefs  saluted  him  with  civility, 
and  then,  drawing  their  tomahawks  from  beneath  their  robes, 
the  three  fell  furiously  upon  Major  March  ;  while  his  two  com- 
panions, Messrs.  Phippen  and  Kent,  were  shot  down  by  Indians 
iu  ambush.^  March,  being  a  very  strong  man,  wrested  a  toma- 
hawk from  one  of  his  assailants,  and  valiantly  defended  himself 
against  the  three.  All  this  could  scarcely  have  occupied  one 
single  minute  of  time ;  and  yet,  at  that  very  minute,  Sergeant 
Hook  arrived,  with  a  file  of  ten  men,  from  the  fort,  and  rescued 
the  major  from  his  peril.  This  story  seems  so  very  improbable, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  it  full  credence.' 

The  siege  continued  six  days  and  six  nights.  There  wiis  no 
repose  for  the  inmates  of  the  garrison,  as  every  moment  an 
assault  was  expected  from  overpowering  numbers.  At  the  close 
of  the  nz  days,  the  enemy  received  a  re-enforcement,  increasing 
their  number  to  about  five  hundred.*  The  new  arrivals  con- 
sisted of  detachments  flushed  with  victory.  M.  Bobassin,  a 
French  officer,  then  assumed  command.  He  brought  with  him 
a  sloop  and  two  shallops,  which  he  had  captured,  and  also 
much  plunder.  Scientifically  he  went  to  work  in  an  attempt 
to  undermine  the  fort  on  the  water-side.  As  the  fort  was  situ- 
sted  on  a  high  bank,  this  could  be  done  without  exposure  to 
any  fire  from  the  garrison.  Their  force  was  so  superior  to  that 
of  the  English,  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  sally. 

They  were  advancing  in  this  engineering  veiy  rapidly  and 
prospeioosly,  and  were  on  the  eve  of  the  capture,  when  an 
armed  Teesel,  commanded  by  Gapt.  Cyprian  Southadk,  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  despairing  garrison.  Probably  the  vessel  was 
anned  with  cannon,  which  the  assailants,  having  muskets  only, 
could  not  renst.   The  tide  of  victoxy  was  turned.   The  French 

1  Penlmllow,  in  liis  history  of  Itulian  wars,  writer,  "  Phippen  nnd  Kont,  being 
■dvanced  in  jears,  were  so  iuiina,  that  I  uiight  ai^  of  them,  as  Juveual  said  of 
nam,  *  TlMj  liad  seam  Uood  aoimisb  to  tings 

s  Willie's  nistoryof  Forflaad,  p.  814. 

«  WUliaiiuon,  voL  IL  p.  i2L 
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and  Indians,  abandoning  every  thing,  fled  predpitotelj.  This 
magnificent  bay  was  full  of  indentationa,  into  whicb  the  oanoea 
of  the  sayagea  could  glide.  Gapfc.  Southack  recaptured  the 
sloop  and  two  shallops ;  but  the  French  and  Indians,  having  a 
flotilla  of  two  hundred  birch  canoes,  effected  their  escape. 

The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  now  came  out  to  view  the  deso- 
lations which  this  savage  warfare  had  caused.  Every  thing 
which  would  burn  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Nothing  remained  but 
shapeless  ruins.  When  Major  March  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  this  post,  he  moved  there  with  his  funily.  Being  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  means  and  great  enei^,  he  was  soon 
in  possession  of  a  very  thrifty  fium.  He  wrote  to  the  General 
Court,  that  he  had  lost,  by  the  attack,  a  sloop  and  its  furniture, 
eighty-nine  head  of  sheep  and  cattle,  flve  acres  and  a  half  of 
wbeat,  six  acres  of  excellent  pease,  and  four  acres  and  a  half  of 
Indian  com.  His  whole  loss  exceeded  five  hundred  pounds.* 
It  is  estimated,  that,  in  this  brief  campdgn,  the  enemy  killed  or 
captured  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maine.' 

*  Bourne's  History  of  Wells  and  Keunebunk,  p.  314. 

*  "To  arm  a  force  snlllcleiilto  zepel  fbelr  onid  fmraden,  govenuiMnt  deeiiMd  It 

necessary  to  call  to  its  aid  the  availoe  of  the  people;  and  they  oflSsnd  a  bounty  of 

forty  pounds  for  every  Tndian  scalp  that  «honld  l>e  bronpht  in.  This  excited  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  in  tbo  Inhabitants,  which  made  them  endure  incredible  hard* 

ablpt  in  pluming  the  enamy  thronflib  tba  foMSta,  In  Iha  dflptbi  «f  wiatar,  to 
praenM  fids  Talnabto  mewltamHia  ** — BUorff  pf  FwOmd,  ly  WKUam  IfSHi^ 
puSUL 
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Jocelyn'a  Visit— The  Destruction  of  Black  Point  —  The  Viclasitude*  of  War— 
▲  NftTil  Bzpedltton — Mercilesa  Ravages — Destruction  at  Fort  Bognd — The 
Bqpeditton  toKorridgewock— EMhange  (rf  PriMmen— TKMon  miqteeled 

—Incidents  of  the  Conflict  — A  Renewed  Attack  upon  Port  Royal— Bag* 
of  Gov.  Dudley  —  The  Third  Attack  and  Its  Failure  —  Naval  Battle  at  Winter 
Harbor  — The  Conquest  of  Nova  Scotia— The  Commission  to  Quebec— 
Bsehange  of  K«iiaoet* 

THIS  sadden  outburst  of  savage  violence  threw  the  whole 
region  into  a  state  of  terrible  confusion.  Many  fled ;  others 
assembled  their  fsmilies  in  the  crowded  and  consequently  oom- 
IbrUess  garrison-houses,  and  went  armed,  and  in  bands,  to  their 
work.  Massachusetts,  with  her  customary  energy,  sent  prompt 
aid.  A  troop  of  horsemen  was  quartered  at  Wells.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty  men  were  marched  to  Pegwacket,'  which  was 
one  of  the  principal  resorts  of  the  Indians.  Another  well-armed 
band  was  sent  to  Ossipee  Ponds.' 

The  hostile  bands  of  French  and  Indians  continued  to  ravage 
the  seacoast,  apparently  resolved  to  destroy  every  garrison,  to 
lay  every  settlement  in  ruins,  and  entirely  to  depopulate  the 
country  of  its  English  inhabitants.  There  was  a  region  called 
Black  Point,  then  quite  noted,  which  was  a  portion  of  the 

1  "Betwteen  Frychnrg  Academy  and  Saco  River  is  the  celebratiMl  LoreU't 
Foiid,  half  a  league  iu  length,  though  less  than  a  mile  in  width  at  any  place.  This 
bwntlfnl  Mctlon  of  country  was  anciently  eaUed  Pegwacket  (PetdcwaUcoti  Tia> 
guaweft),  one  nf  the  principal  and  most  favorite  lixlf^ments  of  the  Snkokis  tribe, 
and  also  the  tlieatre  of  a  doHperate  battle  with  the  Indiaus.  Here  are  curious 
moonda  of  earth,  ono  »lx^  feet  in  dreumforenco,  arttflcially  lalaed  by  tbem,  of 
which  no  tradition  nor  conjeetnra  can  givo  any  catisfaotory  acconnk"—  IRBionip 
aon,  vol.  i.  p 

*  The  Osi^ipee  lUver,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Saco,  takes  its  rise 
among  those  ponds,  a  few  miles  acroas  the  line  in  New  Hampshira. 
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present  town  of  Soarborongli.  Capt.  Joeelyn,  to  the  record  of 
whose  voyages  we  have  before  referred^  touched  at  this  place, 
In  the  year  1638,  to  yidt  his  brother  Henry,  who  then  resided 
there.   In  his  journal  he  writes,  — 

♦*  Having  refreahed  myself  for  a  day  or  two  at  Noddle's  Island,  I  crossed 
the  bay  in  a  small  boat  to  Boston,  which  was  then  rather  a  village  than  a 
town,  there  being  not  above  twenty  or  thirty  houses.  The  12th  of  July  I 
took  boat  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  oounby,  aad  arrired  at  Black  Foint,  in 
the  Pkovinoe  of  Msiiw,  which  ia  a  hundred  and  Mbf  milM  from  Boiton,  tho 
fmuieenth  day;  the  country  all  along,  aa  I  sailed,  being  no  other  than  a 
OMfO  wilderness,  here  and  Ihcara^  hj  the  aeisidA,  a  lew  soatterad  plantatiom 
with  as  lew  bouaea."  > 

Here  the  fiunilies  were  ooUeoted  in  the  garn8(m*hou8e.  On 
the  of  the  6th  of  October,  1708,  most  of  the  men, 

nineteen  in  number,  all  well  annedf  went  oat  together  to  work 
in  the  meadows.  Lient.  Wyatt  and  eight  men  were  left  to  guard 
the  ganison.  Two  hundred  Indians  rose  from  ambush  upon 
the  working^partj,  and  either  killed  or  captured  all  but  one. 
The  Tictors  then  attacked  the  fort.  There  chanced  to  be  two 
small  Ycssds  in  the  harbor.  The  crews,  alarmed  by  the  report 
of  the  guns,  liastily  repaired  to  the  aid  of  the  garrison,  'fbey 
made  a  bold  resistance.  At  length,  seeing  evidence  that  the 
fort  must  &11  into  the  hands  of  the  oTcrpowering  assailants, 
they  all  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  yessels. 

The  savages,  with  hideous  yells,  applied  the  torch  to  all  the 
dwellingB,  and,  like  fiends,  danced  around  the  flames.  The  Tea- 
sels bore  thdr  melancholy  freight,  many  of  them  widows  and 
orphans,  to  some  place  of  safety,  where  they  could  be  fed  and 
elothed  by  the  hand  of  charity.  A  gang  attacked  Arthur  Brag* 
don*s  house  in  York,  and  tomahawked  himself,  his  wife,  and  five 
children.  Mrs.  Hannah  Parsons  (a  widow)  and  her  daughter 
were  carried  into  captivity.  It  is  said,  that,  returning  to  Canada, 
the  savages  came  near  starvation.  In  thu  great  extremity,  they 
were  about  to  kill  the  child,  and  built  a  fire  to  roast  and  eat  her, 
when  a  dog  fell  in  their  way,  and  supplied  the  place  of  the  little 
gixL'  At  Berwick,  two  houses  were  burned^  one  man  was  killed, 

1  Jocelyn's  Voyages,  pp.  18,  20. 

•  Hotchtewm'a  WaHmy  of  Maiwanhwiietts,  toL  IL  p.  MSl 
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one  wounded,  and  tliree  carried  into  captivity.  They  attacked 
the  garrison,  but  were  repulsed.  In  their  rage  they  bound  one 
of  their  prisoners,  Joseph  Rincf,  to  a  stake,  and  tortured  him  to 
death  with  every  device  of  demoniac  cruelty.  They  danced 
around  their  victim,  responding  to  every  groan  with  shouts  and 
j'ells  of  delight. 

Major  March  of  Casco,  with  three  hundred  men,  pursued  a 
band  of  the  retiring  foe  as  far  as  Pegwacket,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  six,  in  capturing  six,  and  in  recovering  consid- 
erable plunder.  It  is  said  that  this  was  the  firat  loss  which  the 
savages  experienced  in  this  desolating  campaign.  The  liberal 
reward  offered  by  the  legislature  for  Indian  scalps,  which  in- 
cluded a  bounty  of  twenty  j)ounds  for  every  Indian  child  under 
ten  years  of  age,  induced  Capt.  Tyng  and  several  others  to 
organize  hunting-parties  to  traverse  the  wilderness  on  snow- 
shoes,  in  mid-winter,  to  hunt  down  the  savages  j  but  all  these 
expeditions  were  unsuccessful. 

During  this  melancholy  winter,  the  government  expended 
nearly  a  thousand  dollars  in  establishing  a  strong  garrison  near 
the  falls  in  Saco.  Spring  came,  with  its  sunny  skies  and  swell- 
ing buds,  only  to  renew  the  terror  of  the  people.  This  was  the 
season  for  the  savages  to  re-open  their  campaigning.  The 
French,  in  Canada,  had  furnished  their  iillies  with  ample  sup- 
plies. 

Major  Mason,  with  nearly  a  hundred  friendly  Indians,  belong- 
ing to  the  Pequods  and  Mohegans  of  Connecticut,  was  stationed 
at  Berwick.  Still  the  prowling  savages  succeeded  in  shooting 
several  persons,  and,  in  expression  of  their  hatred,  horribly 
mangled  their  remiiins.  In  addition  to  these  marauding-parties^ 
plundering,  burniii;j;,  and  murdering  on  the  land,  French  pri- 
vateers swept  the  coiist.  Not  a  fishing-boat  could  leave  a  bay 
or  inlet  without  danger  of  capture.  It  is  often  said  that  an 
offensive  is  the  best  defensive  war.  It  was  decided  to  be  expe- 
dient to  attack  the  French  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  Thus 
the  desolations  of  war  would  be  removed  from  Maine  into  the 
regions  of  the  enemy,  and  the  French  would  be  constrained  to 
retain  their  forces  at  home  for  the  protection  of  their  own  fire* 
sides. 
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An  expeditioa  was  intrusted  to  Major  BcnjaiDin  Church,  who 
had  obtained  mueh  renown  in  Indian  warfare.  He  was  inTested 
with  the  title  of  colonel ;  and  five  hundred  men  were  plaoed 
under  his  command.  Three  vessels-of-war  convoyed  his  little 
fleet  of  fifty-one  boats,  of  various  sizes.  One  of  the  war-ships 
carried  forty-eight  guns,  the  other  thirty-two.  The  third  was  a 
province  galley.  The  fieet  sailed  from  Boston  the  21st  of  May, 
1704. 

The  vessels  first  cast  anchor  at  the  Island  of  Metinicus,  just 
'  out  of  Penobscot  Bay.  Two  armed  boats  were  sent  to  a  neigh- 
boring island,  where  they  captured  a  French  family  and  a 
Oanadian  Indian.  The  captives  were  not  disposed  to  be  com- 
municative. But  threats  extorted  from  them  the  information 
that  there  were  several  other  cabins  along  the  shores  in  the 
vicinity,  and  that  some  French  officers  were  building  a  fort  at 
Passamaquoddy.  The  prisoners  were  compelled  to  act  as  pilots 
in  conducting  several  armed  boats  to  the  dweUings  of  their 
friends. 

These  were  not  days  of  forbearance  and  meroj.  The  atro- 
cities which  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  French  and  Indians 
were  such,  that  the  avengers  were  ready  to  shoot  down  men, 
women,  and  children  as  pitilessly  as  if  they  had  been  so  many 
wolves.  Still  it  was  expedient  to  take  as  many  captives  as  pos- 
sible, that  they  might  be  used  as  ransom  for  English  prisoners. 

Quite  a  number  of  both  French  and  Indians  were  killed ;  and 
several  captives  were  taken.  Among  the  latter  was  a  daughter 
of  Baron  Gastine  with  her  children,  we  know  not  how  many. 
Her  husband,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  culture,  was  then  on 
a  visit  to  France. 

Again  the  fleet  spread  its  sails.  After  a  brief  tany  at  Mount 
Desert,  the  party  proceeded  to  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  in  whose 
lonely  waters  a  secret  place  of  anchorage  was  soughfi!.^  A 
squadron  of  whale-boats  was  despatched,  led  by  Col.  Church 

*  "  Pusamquoddy  Bay  partly  iu  the  State  of  Maine,  and  partly  in  the 
British  Province  of  Netr  Branswick.  It  i«  six  miles  wide,  and  tw«lv»  milas  loQg. 
Itbas  a  sufflcient  ilopth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessels,  an<l  is  never  closed  byloS. 

It  nboiinds  with  rod,  iimckerel,  herring,  aiul  other  fish.  The  botimlary  of  the 
United  btates  passes  tlirougli  it,  on  its  west  Hide,  into  St.  Croix  Biver,  which 
«ute»  its  nortli-wtst  put." — ifeOulIoeA's  OtagnfldBdl  JHeUonanf, 
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himself,  to  explore  tiie  shores.  That  the  settlers  in  the  lonely 
cabins  mi<;ht  not  be  apprised  of  his  approach,  and  thus  escape 
into  the  woods,  he  rowed  by  night,  and  kept  concealed  by  day. 
Orders  were  given,  that  not  a  gun  should  be  fired,  even  to  shoot 
an  Indian,  if  he  could  possibly  be  killed,  or  taken,  in  any  other 
way. 

Thus  he  succeeded  in  capturing,  one  after  another,  four 
French  emigrant  families.  They  were  all  poor,  and  there  was 
but  little  plunder  in  their  log-cabins  worth  taking;  but,  such 
as  it  was,  it  was  seized,  and  placed  in  the  boats.  One  of  the 
captures  consisted  of  the  family  of  a  poor  PVench  widow,  with 
her  orphan-children.  Col.  Church  was  energetic  and  merciless. 
The  scenes  of  horror  he  had  witnessed  had  roused  his  soul  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  rage,  and  had  hardened  his  heart.  The 
readiness  with  which  he  would  retaliate  upon  helpless  ones,  uo 
matter  how  innocent,  the  wrongs  which  demoniac  men  had  in- 
flicted upon  the  dwellers  in  Maine,  drew  down  upon  him  severe 
censure,  and  has  materially  dimmed  the  splendor  of  his  other- 
wise great  exploits.  He  then  ravaged  the  surrounding  region 
with  the  indiscriminate  mercilessness  of  the  tornado.  The 
widow  and  the  orphan  were  alike  the  victims  of  his  fury.* 

From  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  the  armament  sailed  out  into  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  that  immense  sheet  of  water  which  separates 
New  Brunswick  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  rendera  the  latter  prov- 
ince so  nearly  an  island,  that  it  is  entered  by  a  neck  of  hind 
only  about  twenty  miles  wide.  Here  the  avenging  squadron 
divided.  The  ships,  with  several  of  the  boats,  crossed  the  bajt^ 
a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  to  Port  Royal  (Annapolis}. 

The  day  before  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  Castine  the  Younger, 
with  about  aixt^  Canadian  soldiei-s,  had  re-enforced  the  garrison 
in  their  strong  works.  The  fort  was  deemed  too  formidable  to 
be  attacked.*  But  the  troops  in  ganiBon  oould  not  venture 
beyond  the  protection  of  their  ramparts. 

CoL  Churoh  made  terrible  havoc  of  all  the  settlements  around* 
Many  penons  weize  killed ;  and  utter  desolation  took  the  plao» 

t  Oonections  of  New  Hampshire  Historical  Soetotgr,  VOL 1*  p.  22-80;  fiutohior 
■on's  History  of  Massachusetts,  yol.  11.  p.  133. 
•  Unlvwiii  Hlilny,  voL  3d.  p.  IBl. 
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of  peaiofiil  homes  and  smiling  fieUls.  Guv.  Dudley,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  legislature,  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  as  a  reward 
for  these  services,  said,  Col.  Ciiurch  has  destro\'ed  all  the  set- 
tlements in  the  vicinity  of  Port  lioyal,  and  taken  a  hundred 
prisonei's  and  a  lai'ge  amount  of  plunder,  with  the  loss  of  only 
six  men." 

The  whale-boats  ran  along  the  shores,  destroying  all  the 
remoter  settlements,  killing,  plundering,  capturing,  and  burn- 
ing. The  triumphant  fleet  returned  to  Boston,  having  been 
absent  but  about  three  months.  "  War,"  says  Gen.  Sherman, 
**is  cruelty  :  you  cannot  refine  it."  This  dreadful,  woe-commis- 
sioned expedition  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  Terrible  as  was  its  infliction  upon  the  Acadians,  it 
averted  from  the  humble  homes  of  Maine  a  doom  still  more 
dreadful.  By  the  English,  captives  were  at  least  treated  with 
ordinary  humanity,  and  were  never  put  to  the  torture.  But 
what  imagination  can  gauge  the  misery  of  a  Christian  family, 
consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  little  children,  dragged  by 
brutal  savages  through  the  wilderness  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
and  doomed,  perhaps,  to  see  a  husband,  a  father,  or  a  son  tor- 
tured to  death  for  a  savage  holiday !  ^ 

The  fort  at  Winter  Harbor,  not  far  from  the  month  of  Saoo 
Riyer,  was  placed  in  the  best  condition  for  defence  during  the 
winter  of  1706.  At  the  same  time  Col.  Hilton,  who  had 
accompanied  Col.  Church  as  major  in  his  late  expedition,  was 
sent,  with  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  men,  to  attack 
the  Indian  village  and  French  missionaiy  station  at  Norridge- 
wook.  Twenty  friendly  Indians  were  inelnded  in  this  party ; 
and  they  sU  travelled,  in  dead  of  winter,  through  the  wilderness, 
on  snow-shoes.  Each  soldier  took,  in  a  pack  upon  his  back, 
fiiod  for  twenty  days.   Their  hn  must  indeed  have  been  frugal. 

Immediately  upon  the  pioolamation  of  war  between  France 
and  England,  the  governor  of  Cansda  sent  the  tidings  to  Nor- 
ridgewock.  A  oouncil  was  held ;  end  the  Indians  decided  to 
beeome  the  allies  of  the  French.  The  Frenoh  missionaries 
must,  of  course,  have  had  much  inflnenoe  in  this  decision. 
There  were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  warriors  who  met  there 

t  Chttioh'i  FUUi  £xpodition,  p.  10B. 
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in  this  council.  The  priest,  as  usual,  a j (pointed  religious  ser- 
vices, that  the  hearts  of  the  savages  might  he  inspired  by  the 
sanctions  of  relii:^ion.* 

The  Indians  weie  not  often  taken  by  suqji  ise.  Their  scouts 
kept  vigilant  watch.  When  the  little  army  reached  Norridge- 
wock,  after  their  long  and  painful  tramp,  there  was  no  one 
there*  all' had  fled.  A  large  chapel,  with  a  vestry,  was  standing, 
and  a  cluster  of  very  comfortable  Indian  wigwams.  These  the 
6oldiei*s  laid  in  ashes.  Being  much  disappointed  in  not  finding 
either  captives,  food,  or  plunder,  they  commenced  their  march 
home  through  drifting  snows  and  wintry  gales. 

In  war,  blows  must  be  received  as  well  as  given.  Gov.  Suber- 
case  of  Nova  Scotia  gathered  an  army  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty  French  and  Indians;  the  savages  being  led  by  the  noted 
Assacombuit.  He  made  terrible  havoc  among  all  the  English 
settlements  within  his  reach.  An  uncounted  number  were 
slain ;  a  hundred  ami  forty  were  taken  j)risoners  ;  and  a  large 
amount  of  plunder  Wiis  seized.  He  exacted  conflagration  for 
conflagration,  prisoner  for  prisoner,  blood  for  blood.  At  length 
the  prisoners  had  so  accumulated  on  both  sides  as  to  be  quite  a 
burden.  Gov.  Vaudreuil  of  Canada  sent  one  of  his  captives, 
Capt.  Hill,  to  negotiate  an  exchange.  Many  of  the  friends  of 
the  lost  did  not  know  whether  they  had  been  killed,  or  had 
been  made  prisoners.  William  Dudley,  a  son  of  the  governor, 
was  sent  to  Canada  with  seventy  prisoners,  to  receive  an  equal 
number  in  return.  He  could  however,  obtain  but  sixty.  Mr. 
WiUiamson  writes,  — 

"  Guilty  of  detestable  hypocrisy,  Vaudreuil  pretended  that  the  Indiai^ 
were  m  independent  and  fireeboni  people,  and  that  he  had  no  right  or  power 
to  denaad  their  capfciTes ;  whereaa  they  were  in  faet  well  Imown  to  be 
entire  dnpee  and  raasab  to  his  will."  * 

In  point  of  fact,  the  statement  of  the  French  governor  was 
undoubtedly  true.  The  Indian  chiefs  regarded  the  captives, 
whom  their  own  war-parties  had  taken,  as  exclusively  their 
owD,  and  entirely  beyond  any  control  of  the  French.  They 

1  SOslory  of  Xronddgewock,  hj  'William  Allen,  p.  9L 
•  mmmaon,  Tol.  flL  p.  flO> 
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kept  them  to  exchange  for  their  own  captive  warriors.  The 
French  could  obtain  possession  of  these  victims  only  by  paying 
for  them  a  high  ransom. 

Toung  Dudley  protmeted  Us  diionasions  aa  long  as  possible, 
under  Tarioua  protezta.  While  the  negotiaU<»ia  were  under 
consideration,  there  waa  a  virtual  truce.  Ha  thua,  in  acme 
degree,  prevented  the  excursiona  of  hoatile  war^^Murtifla  up(»i  the 
Engliah  frontiers. 

It  ia  mournful  to  contemplate  how  little  confidence,  at  timea, 
man  can  repoae  in  hia  fellow-man.  Capt  William  Rowae  waa 
twice  aent  in  a  vessel,  with  a  flag  of  truce  and  twentj-fbur 
prisoners,  to  Nova  Scotia,  to  effect  an  exchange  of  captivea. 
He  was  accused  of  treacherously  being  an  accomplice  with  two 
merchanta  of  Boston,  and  Samuel  Vetch,  aubsequently  the  £ng- 
lish  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  carrying  arms,  ammunition,  and 
other  military  supplies,  to  the  enemy.  Thua  the  love  of  gain  in* 
floenced  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  flag  of  truce,  with  which 
they  had  been  intrusted  by  their  own  government,  to  supply 
the  Indiana  with  the  means  of  ravaging,  with  conflagration  and 
alaughter,  the  settlements  of  the  English.  They  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  condemned  by  the  legislature.  The  neglect  of 
the  queen  to  give  her  signature  to  the  verdict  averted  their 
doom. 

More  deplorable  still.  Gov.  Dudley  himself  was  auapeoted  of 
being  engaged  in  this  nefarious  traffic.  Though  not  proved 
guilty,  and  perhaps  he  was  entirely  innocent,  atill  the  imputa- 
tion reated  upon  him.  Gov.  Dudley  was  ariatooiatio  in  hia 
tastes,  and  waa  by  no  meana  a  cordial  advocate  of  a  republican 
form  of  government.  He  was  conaequently  unpopular;  and 
aeveral  of  the  measures  which  he  urged  upon  the  legiahiture 
were  frowned  down. 
During  the  summer  of  1705,  French  privateera  and  Engliah 
.  cruisers  were  continually  running  up  and  down  the  coasts  of 
Maine.  The  French  succeeded  in  capturing  seven  of  the  £ng> 
lish  vessels.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  garrison  at  Port 
Royal  had  driven  off  their  English  assailants.  And,  though  the 
English  ravaged  all  the  region  around,  the  banners  of  the  ITrench 
still  floated  from  the  nunparta  of  the  atrong  fort.  Small  war- 
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bands  of  savages,  sometimes  united  with  a  few  French,  con- 
tinued to  prowl  about,  killing,  captuiing,  and  buruiug,  as  they 
could  find  opportunity. 

In  Kitterj,  five  were  killed,  and  a  number  of  captives  were 
taken.  Among  these  was  Mrs.  Holt,  an  accomplislied  huly  of 
high  connections.  For  such  a  person  to  be  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  brutal  savages  must  be  awful  beyond  conception. 
There  were  several  cases  of  the  utter  ruin  of  families  in  assas- 
sination and  capture.  A  band  of  eighteen  Indians,  rushing  from 
the  forest  near  York,  seized  four  little  cliildren  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Mr.  Stover.  One,  being  too  young  to  travel,  they 
knocked  in  the  head.  As  one  of  their  own  warriors  had  been 
shot  in  tlieir  retreat  with  the  cliildren,  these  demoniac  men  took 
vengeance  by  putting  a  little  boy  to  death  with  awful  tortures. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  a  party  sprang  from  ambush,  at  Kit- 
tery,  and  seized  Mr.  Shapley  and  his  son.  The  wretches,  to 
•gratify  their  love  of  cruelty,  gnawed  ofif  the  first  joint  of  each 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  unhappy  young  man,  and  stopped  the 
bleeding  by  inserting  the  mangled  stumps  into  the  bowl  of 
tobacco-pipes,  heated  red  hot.  This  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
their  favorite  modes  of  torture.  Much  havoc  was  perpetrated 
this  year,  in  the  unprotected  settlements  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire.  ' 

The  war  had  continued  three  yeara ;  and  the  Indians,  ever 
fickle,  never  persistent,  began  to  grow  weary  of  it.  Terrible  as 
had  been  the  suffering  they  had  caused,  they  had  reaped  but 
little  benefit  for  themselves.  The  French,  in  Canada,  proposed 
neutralitif.  While  the  courts  of  France  and  England  continued 
to  carry  on  the  war,  they  proposed  that  the  French  and  Englieh 
colonies,  struggling  against  the  hardshipii  of  the  wildemeaa  iu 
this  new  world,  should  stand  aloof  from  the  eonfliet.* 

From  this  peaee-offar.  Got.  Dudley,  we  must  think  very  un- 
wisely, dissented.  He  thought  and  said  that  the  only  way  to 
secoxe  a  peimanent  peace  was  to  drive  the  French  entirely  out 
of  Acadia,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  country  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen  of  England.* 

*  "Williamson,  vol.  ii.  p. 

s  Hiatoire  da  la  ^iouveile  Franca,  par  Cliarlevolz,  vol.  ii.  p.  313. 
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Thus  the  diciiry  year  of  1700  passed  away,  with  continued 
burnings,  assassinations,  and  captures.  In  January,  1707,  Col. 
Hilton  was  sent  in  a  vessel  to  Casco,  with  supplies  for  the  garri- 
son there.  There  were  two  hundred  and  twent}'  raen  stationed 
at  that  point,  with  ordei*s  to  range  the  country  as  they  could,  in 
pursuit  of  Indians.  This  was  necessary  but  inglorious  warfare. 
One  day  a  party  struck  upon  an  Indian  trail,  which  they  fol- 
lowed until  they  came  upon  a  wigwam,  where  there  were  four 
Indian  men,  with  a  middle-aged  woman  and  a  babe.  They  shot 
the  men,  and  took  the  woman  and  child  captives.  They  then 
compelled  the  woman,  by  threats  of  death,  to  conduct  them  to  a 
spot  where  eighteen  of  her  companions  were  encamped.  They 
were  all  asleep,  unsuspicious  of  danger.  It  was  just  before  the 
dawn  of  the  morning.  A  well-aimed  voUey  of  bullets  instantly 
killed  all  but  one,  and  he  was  captured. 

This  event  caused  great  rejoicing.  The  Indians  were  so  waiy, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  any  of  them  were 
caught.  In  the  spring  of  1707  another  naval  expedition,  of 
more  than  a  thousand  men,  was  fitted  out  against  Port  BoyaL 
Col.  March  was  placed  in  oonmiand.  Numerous  transports  and 
whale-boats  were  convoyed  by  a  well-armed  vessel  of  war.* 

But  to  attack  a  scientifically-constructed  French  fort,  defended 
by  veteran  French  soldiers,  with  fornutlable  cannon  frowning 
through  the  portholes,  was  a  very  different  undertaking  from 
that  of  burning  the  cabins  of  poor  settlers,  and  shooting  Indians, 
either  asleep  in  their  encampments,  or  running  in  terror  before 
their  foes.  A  thousand  men  were  disembarked.  Tlic  inhabit- 
ants around  all  fled  into  the  fort  for  protection.  A  council  of 
war  decided  that  the  fort  was  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  the 
raw  troops  encamped  before  it. 

The  troops  were  re-embarked  in  haste,  and  returned  to  sevenl 
of  the  Eng^sh  garrisons  along  the  coast.  The  chagrin  of  Gov. 
Dudley  manifested  itself  in  undignified  violence  of  speech.  He 
denounced  March  as  unfit  for  command,  and  declared,  that,  if 
another  vessel  of  the  squadron  should  return  to  Boston,  he 
would  put  to  death  every  man  who  should  step  on  shore. 

*  "He  (Gov.  Dudley)  wa8  exceediugly  anxious  to  see  Port  Boyal  reduced,  M 
•nch  an  event  would  complete  the  entire  conquest  of  KoT»8ooti%  andoOBfWt  It 
Into  an  Kngltoh  pvoTinoe.**  —  WUHamton^  yoL  U.  p.  0& 
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Another  armament  was  speedily  organized.  Gov.  Dudley 
was  encouraged,  in  this  (>i)eration,  by  the  promise  that  England 
would  send  an  efficient  fleet  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  com- 
plete conquest  both  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada.  Col.  March 
was  so  popular,  notwithstanding  the  tirades  which  had  been 
launched  against  him,  that  the  governor  did  not  venture  to 
supersede  him.  He,  however,  appointed  three  members  of  his 
council  to  be  the  colonel's  associates  in  command. 

These  troops  relanded  before  the  fort  at  Port  Royal,  on  the 
lOth  of  August,  1707.  In  the  mean  time,  the  French  had  been 
strengtliening  their  works,  and  increasing  their  numbers.  Sick- 
ness had  invaded  the  little  army  of  Col.  March.  Even  inexpe- 
rienced soldiers  could  see  that  the  works  presented  an  impreg- 
nable front  against  any  force  they  could  bring  against  it.  All 
were  alike  disheartened.  In  ten  days,  having  accomplished 
nothing,  the  troops  returned  to  their  vesselsy  and  Bailed  back  to 
Casco,  Boston,  and  other  English  ports. 

The  French  took  advantage  of  this  signal  defeat  to  rouse  the 
Indians  to  new  endeavors  to  drive  the  invading  English  from  their 
hunting-grounds*  There  were  now  but  six  English  settlements 
surviving  in  Maine,  —  those  of  Kittery,  Berwick,  York,  Wells, 
CSaaoo,  and  Winter  Harbor.  Towards  all  of  these  the  Indians 
maxehed  in  wolfish  bands.  They  fell  upon  a  house  in  Kittery, 
and  massacred  all  the  inmates.  Four  men,  with  a  lady,  Mrs. 
Littlefield,  were  caught  on  the  road  between  York  and  Wells. 
They  were  probably  hastening  to  some  garrison-house.  Mrs. 
Littlefield  had  two  hundred  dollars  in  money  with  her.  A 
▼olley  from  savages  in  ambush  shot  them  all  down  but  one  man. 
He  escaped.  The  dead  were  scalped  and  plundered,  and  left 
in  their  blood. 

The  Indians  in  their  canoes  lurked  around  all  the  spots  to 
which  fishing-vessels  were  likely  to  resort.  These  vessels  had 
nsnally  two  or  three  men  and  a  boy  on  board.  Half  a  dosen 
canoes,  filled  with  armed  savages,  and  darting  out  like  arrows 
from  the  land,  easily  captured  them. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  1707,  a  hundred  and  fifty  Indians 
made  an  attack  upon  Winter  Harbor.  They  came  in  a  fleet  of 
fifty  canoes,  three  wanion  in  each  canoe.  Two  shallops  were 
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in  the  harbor,  manned  by  eight  very  determined  men.  They 
knew  that  the  vessels  would  be  first  attacked.  Unintimidatod 
bjr  the  fearful  odds  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  eight,  thej 
made  preparations  for  a  desperate  defence.  Concealing  them- 
selves behind  bulwarks  of  plank,  they  made  OTeiy  gun  ready  for 
rapid  diachaiges.  The  fleet  came  swarming  on,  while  the 
sav^es  rent  the  air  with  their  hideous  yells. 

The  English  waited  till  the  canoes  were  so  near,  that  every 
bullet  was  sure  to  strike  its  taiget.  All  then  fired  at  once.  A 
Ibw  canoes  were  disabled,  and  their  inmates  thrown  into  tem- 
porary confusion ;  but  the  rest  pressed  undaunted  on.  They 
would  soon  surround  the  small  vessels,  and  in  resistless  num- 
bers be  le^»ing  over  their  sides.  Tlie  English  abandoned  one, 
and«  entering  the  other,  cut  the  cables,  spread  a  sail,  and  en- 
deavored to  put  out  to  sea.  The  Indians  seized  the  forsaken 
shallop,  and,  raising  her  mainsail,  commenced  the  pursuit. 

A  slight  breeze  caused  both  vessels  to  move,  though  they 
crept  along  slowly.  The  English  had  taken  the  best  vessel ; 
and  the  Indians  were  unskilled  mariners.  When  the  savages 
saw  that  they  were  falling  astern,  they  placed  a  dozen  canoes 
ahead  to  tow  their  vessel  along,  with  fishing-cords  for  tow-lines. 
The  English,  also,  got  out  oars.  The  pursuers  and  the  pursued 
were  often  so  near  each  other,  that  the  Indians  endeavored  to 
grapple  the  blades  of  the  oars  of  the  English.  A  perpetual 
firing  of  musketry  was  kept  up.  Both  parties  were  ingenious 
in  devices  to  avoid  exposure  to  the  bullet.  This  singular  en- 
gagement was  continued  for  three  hours.  The  Indians  lost,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  about  thirty.  Only  one  man,  Benjamin 
Daniel,  was  killed  on  board  the  vessel.  His  last  words  were, 
•*  1  am  a  dead  man  ;  but  give  me  a  gun  to  kill  one  more  before 
I  go/'  The  loaded  gun  was  placed  in  his  hand,  but  he  had  no 
strength  to  fire  it. 

The  people  around,  warned  of  the  approach  of  the  Indians  by 
a  cannon  fired  at  the  fort,  hurried  to  the  j^arrison.  The  savages, 
disheartened  by  their  losses,  did  not  venture  an  attack.' 

Soon  after  this,  two  men  at  Berwick,  returning  from  public 

1  Williamson's  Hlitoiy  of  MtfiM^  voL  L  p.  W;  Bonnurs  flbtar  of  Welb  aad 
Kflnnebiink,  p.  MS. 
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worship,  were  shot  down  by  the  Indians.  The  neighbors  pur- 
sued and  overtook  them,  and,  by  an  unexpected  fire,  threw 
thera  into  hucIi  consternation,  that  they  dropped  their  packs, 
and  fled.    Some  plunder  wa^;  regained,  and  three  scalps. 

This  was  a  year  of  great  suffering  througliout  Maine.  The 
inhabitants,  often  with  a  very  small  supply  of  food,  were  very 
inconveniently  crowded  into  narrow  garrison-houses.  No  man 
could  pass  a  few  rods  from  the  door  of  the  garrison,  without 
danger  of  being  shot  down.  Not  a  rod  of  land  could  be  safely 
tilled  beyond  reach  ,  of  the  sentry-box.  As  to  lumbering  and 
fishing,  those  pursuits  had  to  be  entirely  abandoned.  Thus 
passed  the  fifth  summer  of  this  desolating  war,  in  which  man's 
inhumanity  inflicted  untold  misery  upon  his  fellows. 

The  next  year,  1708,  was,  in  Maine,  a  season  of  general 
paralysis.  No  industrial  pursuits  could  be  undertaken.  The 
settlers  kept  carefully  huddled  together  in  the  garrisons.  Scouts 
and  spy-boats  were  continually  vigilant.  The  French  made  an 
effort  to  unite  all  the  northern  tril)es  to  exterminate  the  English  ; 
but  various  obstacles  thwarted  their  j)lans.  Gov,  Dudley  also 
endeavored  to  organize  another  expedition  against  Port  Koyal; 
but  it  proved  an  entire  failure.* 

In  February  of  1709,  Gov.  Dudley  sent  a  scout  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  to  visit  all  the  old  settlenienis  of  the  Indians, 
and  see  that  they  were  laid  utterly  desolate.  lie  said  that  it 
"was  his  object  to  teach  the  Indians  that  the  French,  whom  they 
had  so  zealously  served,  were  unable  to  protect  them  from  the 
punishment  they  so  richly  merited,  from  the  avenging  hands  of 
the  English.  *'  We  shall  never,"  the  governor  added,  "  be  long 
at  rest,  until  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  constitute  a  part  of  the 
British  empire.** 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  Indians  of  the  Kennebec  sent 
a  flag  of  truce  to  Boston  to  sue  for  peace.  But  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  English  were  not  in  favor  of  peace  with  France, 
until,  at  least,  Nova  Scotia  should  be  wrested  from  the  French 
crown.  The  sufferings  of  a  lew  hundred  poor  emigrants  in 
Maine  they  deemed  too  trivial  to  be  thought  of  In  these  great 
national  Issues. 

*  Katwachusetu  lieconis,  vol.  viL  p.  42il. 
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In  1710  a  new  eflfort  was  made  for  the  conquest  of  Port 
Royal,  in  which  the  British  Government  took  an  active  part.  A 
fleet  of  thirty -six  sail,  warships  and  transports,  conveyed  a  for- 
midable armament  and  twelve  hundred  men  to  the  Bay  of 
Annapolis.  The  troops  were  landed  safely  on  the  24th  of 
September,  excepting  one  transport,  containing  twenty-six  men, 
which  was  wrecked,  and  all  were  drowned. 

The  French  governor,  Subercase,  had  but  two  hundred  and 
sixty  men  in  garrison.  The  assailing  batteries  were  soon  raised, 
and  a  heavy  cannonading  commenced.  The  next  day  Subercase 
found  himself  compelled  to  capitulate.  The  fortress  and  all  its 
stores  were  surrendered  to  the  crown  of  England.  All  the 
inhabitants  within  a  league  of  the  fort,  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  in  number,  were  to  be  protected,  upon  condition  of  their 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Government.  The 
soldiers  taken  in  the  garrison  were  to  be  sent  to  France,  or  to- 
be  permitted  to  remove  to  Canada.* 

In  honor  of  Queen  Anne,  the  name  of  the  place  was  changed 
from  Port  Royal  to  Annapolis  Royal.  Thus  Nova  Scotia 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Col.  Samuel  Vetch  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  conquered  Province  ;  and  a  garrison 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  was  left  under  his  command. 

Major  Levingston  and  young  Castine  were  sent  as  English 
commissioners  to  Gov.  Vaudreuil,  in  Canada,  to  inform  him  that 
Acadia,  as  they  termed  it,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
English ;  that,  consequently,  all  the  French  inhabitants  of  that 
region,  excepting  those  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
were  prisoners-of-war ;  and  that  any  barbarities  practised  by 
savai^os  under  the  control  of  the  French  would  be  followed  by 
severe  reprisals  upon  the  French  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia. 

It  was  nearly  midwinter  when  the  commissioners  set  out  on 
their  arduous  journey  through  the  wilderness,  to  Quebec. 
They  crossed  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Penobscot,  and  remained 
several  days  at  Castine's  beautiful  residence  at  Biguyduce  (Cas- 
tine). Here  Mr.  Levingston  received  from  the  attractive  family 
of  his  host  the  most  hospitable  and  warm-hearted  attentions. 

1  Penhallow  H  Indian  Wars ;  Hntohliiioil's  Biltoay,  ToL  IL  p.  UV;  Halinm»> 
ton's  Nova  Scotia,  voL  L  p.  88. 
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On  the  1st  of  November,  they  took  a  canoe,  and,  with  three 
Indian  guides,  paddled  up  the  Penobscot  River.  About  eight 
miles  above  the  present  city  of  Bangor,  they  came  to  an  island 
called  Lett.  Here,  probably  where  the  village  of  Oldtown  now 
stands,  they  found  a  cluster  of  Indian  wigwams,  containing 
about  one  hundred  inhabitants,  with  fifty  canoes  upturned  upon 
the  greensward. 

The  Indians  were  not  disposed  to  let  them  go  any  farther. 
They  detained  thera  for  several  days.  Mr.  Levingston  would 
undoubtedly  have  lost  his  life,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Mr. 
Castine,  whom  the  savages  regarded  as  an  adopted  Indian, 
the  child  of  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  most  illustrious  chiefs, 
and  their  friend. 

The  journey  was  resumed  on  the  4th  of  November  ;  the  com- 
missioners, with  several  Indian  guides,  still  ascending  the  river 
in  two  canoes.  On  tlie  second  day  Levingston's  canoe  was 
overset,  an  Indian  guide  was  drowned  ;  and  he  lost  his  gun  and 
all  his  personal  effects.  The  ice  was  making  fast.  The  other 
canoe  soon  became  torn  and  leaky,  so  that  it  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

For  forty  days  these  hardy  men  travelled  through  the  wilder- 
ness on  foot,  guided  by  the  compass  alone.  The  weather  was 
80  stormy,  or  they  were  enveloped  in  such  dense  fogs,  that,  for 
nineteen  days,  they  did  not  see  the  sun.  They  waded  through 
snow,  knee  deep,  crossed  as  they  could  unbridged  and  icy 
torrents,  forced  their  way  tiirough  swamps  encumbered  with 
almost  impenetrable  entangkineiits  of  spruces,  cedars,  and 
underbrush.  A  week  before  they  reached  any  human  liabita- 
tions,  they  had  consumed  all  their  food.  They  then  lived  upon 
tlie  rinds  of  trees,  and  such  dried  and  withered  berries  as  the 
wintry  gales  had  not  yet  torn  from  the  branches. 

They  reached  Quebec  on  th(!  ItUh  of  DLCcmber,  where  they 
remained  about  two  months,  accomplishing  but  little.  Indeed, 
their  mission  seemed  to  be  one  rather  to  utter  threats  than  to 
propose  terms  of  peace.  The  governor  of  Canada,  in  response 
to  the  menacing  letter  sent  him  by  the  English  authorities, 
replied,  — 
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•*  Meter  hftve  the  Freaeh,  and  leldoni  have  the  IndUns,  troitod  their 
En^^iah  eaptitea  with  inhamaoitj.  The  French  ave*  in  no  emnt,  aooovnln- 

ble  Ibr  the  Ix'havior  of  tho  Indians.    A  truce,  and  even  a  neutrality,  mi^t 

lonjj  ago  have  terminated  all  thos**  misprir»s  of  war,  had  the  English  be<»n 
willing  to  accei>t  such  neutrality.  If  the  English  adopt  any  retaliatory 
measures,  tlicy  will  be  amply  avenged  by  the  French." 

The  conquest  of  Nova  Sootia  aetUed  many  diisputed  qoestioiu 
as  to  boundaries.  Though  the  ravages  of  war  were  sleekened, 
there  still  was  no  confirmed  peace.  More  than  a  year  before, 
the  sagamores  had  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Boston,  snpplicatiiig 
peace.  But  the  Ei^lish,  intent  upon  seizing  Kova  Sooda,  and 
perhaps  still  hoping  to  gain  Canada,  were  certainly  not  eager 
to  accept  the  oUye-branch :  consequently,  a  desultory  warfiue 
was  kept  up ;  marauding  bands  of  savages  inflicting  occasional 
deeds  of  awful  individual  suffering,  while  nothing  of  victorious 
result  was  accomplished.  lo  August  a  man  and  woman  were 
shot  in  the  vicinity  of  York,  and  two  men  were  carried  away 
captive.  In  Saco  three  persons  were  killed,  and  six  captured. 
There  were  two  oases  of  barbarity,  which  should  be  recorded. 
One  was  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  They  wantonly  skinned 
one  of  the  English,  whom  they  had  killed,  and  out  up  his  skin 
into  belts. 

The  other  was  on  the  part  of  the  English.   Col.  Walton, 

with  one  hundred  and  aeventy  men  on  a  reconnoitring  tour, 
had  reached  Sagadahoc.  By  a  decoy  he  seised  a  sagamore, 
with  his  wife,  and  several  other  Indians.  Because  the  sagamore 
was  not,  as  lie  thought,  sufficiently  communicative  in  betraying 
his  friends,  Col.  Walton  allowed  the  savages,  who  were  of  his 
own  party,  to  amuse  themselves  in  cutting  him  to  pieces  with 
their  tomahawks. 

Soon  after  this,  Walton  captured,  at  one  time  three,  and 
again  five  prisoners.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  killed  them,  or 
carried  them  away  as  captives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians, 
having  captured  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ay  res,  treated  him 
kindly,  and  sent  him,  with  a  fliig  of  truce,  to  Fort  Mary,  ^ain 
soliciting  that  peace  which  had  so  long  been  denied  them.' 

While  Nova  Scotia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  they 

1  WUUanMon,  voL  M.  p.  691 
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claimed  possession  as  far  west  as  the  Kennebec,  and  actually 
held  the  country  as  far  as  the  Penobscot.  This  dispute,  as  to 
boundaries,  being  now  settled,  the  English  were  intensely 
<3esiroiis  of  extending  their  conquest  over  the  whole  of  Canada. 
Ill  this  design,  the  men  in  power  were  not  to  be  thwarted  by 
the  moans  ascending  from  a  few  log-cabins  in  tlic  wilderness  of 
Maiiie :  consequently  tlie  appeals,  both  of  the  Canadian  French 
and  the  Indians,  for  jjeace,  were  alike  unlieeded. 

Col.  Nicholson,  returning  to  Boston  tiiiiraphant  from  the  con- 
quest of  Nova  Scotia,  repaired  to  England  to  solicit  tlie  efficient 
aid  of  the  government  for  the  new  enterprise.  lie  took  with 
him  five  Mohawk  sagamores.  These  plumed  and  painted  war- 
riors, the  bloodhounds  of  the  human  race,  were  allies  of  the 
English.  They  were  ready  to  fight  on  any  side  which  would 
pay  them  the  highest  wages. 

In  England  these  barbaric  chieftains,  in  their  gorgeous  ap- 
parel, attracted  great  attention.  Immense  crowds  followed 
them  whenever  they  appeared  in  the  streets  of  London.  The 
highest  of  the  nobility  called  upon  these  their  brother  aristo- 
crats. Queen  Anne's  husband.  Prince  George,  had  recently 
died  ;  and  the  court  was  in  mourning.  At  the  royal  charge,  the 
Indian  chiefs  were  all  richly  clad  in  robes  of  black  broadcloth, 
with  scarlet  cloaks  edged  with  gold  fringe. 

Thus  prepared  for  presentation  to  royalty,  they  were  con- 
ducted to  the  palace  of  St.  James,  in  two  regal  coaches,  with 
all  the  emblazonry  of  courtly  splendor.  Tlie  lord -chamberlain 
introduced  them  to  her  Majesty  the  queen.  One  of  the  saga- 
mores, addressing  Anne,  and  speaking  in  behalf  of  his  com- 
panions, said,  — 

•«  Should  yon  eaptnre  the  Canada  country,  and  pat  tiie  Fkmdi  under  your 

feet,  it  would  give  us  great  advantage  in  hunting  and  in  war.  Let  your 
princely  face  shine  upon  us.  Wp  are  j-onr  allies.  We  will  never  tuin  OIV 
iNMikB.   We  will  all  stand  firm,   liothing  fihall  moTj  ua." 
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Bndiitslwm  of  the  British  GoTerament— The  Fleet  for  the  Conquest  of  Oao** 
da— Utter  Failure  of  the  Enterprise— Daily  Perils— The  Bridal  Party  — 
Treaty  of  Utrecht— The  BaTages  of  War— Oharacter  of  the  Yoau^  Ca»- 
tliM— suite  of  tlM  lOiibtaT— Tlie  PejepeootPurdme— AndrntPtBtfiilw 
—  Bearing  tiie  Forts  —  Tht  OmmeH  «t  Aciowite— CHoonj  P)w>ipeeli  — 
Character  d  gather  Baaie. 

THE  English  Government,  cheered  by  the  conquest  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  Mohawk 
chiefs,  who,  it  was  said,  could  bring  a  large  number  of  warriors 
into  the  field,  engaged  with  enthusiasm  in  fitting  out  an  expedi- 
tion for  the  conquest  of  Canada.  A  fleet  was  speedily  equipped, 
consisting  of  fifteen  ships-of-war,  forty-three  transports,  and  six 
store-ships.  Seven  veteran  regiments  of  tlie  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's army  were  placed  on  board,  with  a  fine  train  of  lieavy 
artillery.  Admiral  Walker,  an  officer  of  established  reputation, 
was  intrusted  with  the  command.  When  this  powerful  arma- 
ment arrived  in  Boston,  six  hundred  and  fifty  provincial  troops 
were  added  to  the  force. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1711,  the  fleet  sailed  from  Boston  for 
the  capture  of  Quebec.  But  God  seemed  to  frown  upon  the 
enterprise.  In  entering  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  eight 
iiansports  were  wrecked,  and  a  thousand  men  sank  beneath  the 
waves.  It  was  an  awful  spectacle  as  viewed  from  the  other 
vessels  of  the  fleet.  The  loss  was  so  terrible,  both  of  men  and 
the  munitions  of  war,  that  the  energies  of  officers  and  crew 
seemed  alike  paralyzed.  Overwhelmed  with  disappointment 
and  chagrin,  they,  with  one  accord,  abandoned  the  enterprise. 
Returning  to  Boston,  they  were  greeted  only  with  condemna- 
tion and  obloquy. 
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Expeditions  were  still  sent  out  from  the  Maaaachusttts  colo- 
nies, to  craiae  along  the  shores  of  Maine  in  pursuit  of  Indians ; 
but  the  savages  were  on  their  guard,  and  could  not  be  found. 
Prowling  bands  of  Indians  succeeded  in  shooting  a  few  of  the 
English  who  had  here  and  there  ventured  into  the  fields.  Dur- 
ing the  next  summer  (that  of  1712),  twenty-six  of  the  English 
settlers  were  killed  or  captured  in  the  vicinitj  of  York,  Kitteiy, 
and  Wells.  The  settlers  were  completely  disheartened.  They 
oonld  not  move  without  danger  of  assassination.  A  child  could 
not  play  upon  a  doorsiU  without  being  exposed  to  seizuic  by 
some  burly  savage,  and  dragged  screaming,  before  the  eyes  of 
its  agonized  parents,  into  the  forest  The  Indians  became 
inoreasinglj  bold  in  these  petfy  acts  of  warfare. 

Still  England,  intent  upon  the  conqnest  of  Canada,  did  not  wish 
for  peace.  And,  while  bum  was  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, it  oonld  not  bnt  be  that  the  savages  would  be  enlisted  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other.  The  Indians,  though  invisible,  seemed 
to  be  everywhere.  Not  a  movement  escaped  theor  notice.  A 
Bcouting-party  was  marching  from  the  garrison  at  York  towards 
Cape  Neddock.  It  was  on  the  14th  of  May,  1712.  Snddenly, 
from  the  silent  wilderness,  a  band  of  thirty  savages  sprang  np, 
and  poured  in  upon  them  a  deadly  fire.  One,  the  leader.  Ser- 
geant Nalton,  was  instantly  killed:  seven  otheis,  probably 
etrock  down  and  crippled  by  wounds,  were  captured.  The 
Bnrvivors  fled  precipitately,  and,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  the  fibrt.  Mr.  Pickemel,  at  Spruce  Creek, 
alarmed  by  the  rumor  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Indians,  was  leavii^ 
hia  door,  with  his  family,  to  take  refuge  in  the  garrison,  when  a 
bullet  from  a  concealed  savage  struck  him  dead.  His  wife  was  ' 
also  wounded,  and  his  little  child  scalped.  The  poor  child,  left 
for  dead,  recovered  from  the  dreadful  wound.  There  were 
several  similar  individual  acts  of  Buffering  and  death. 

A  very  exciting  event  took  place  at  Wells,  on  the  16th  of 
September.  There  was  a  large  bridal  party  held  at  the  ganri- 
■on.  Elisha  Flaisted,  a  young  man  of  Portsmouth,  was  to  be 
married  to  Hannah  Wheelwright,  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen* 
m  daughter  of  one  of  the  first  fiunilies.  The  fiimily  connection 
inraa  large,  and  the  acquaintance  extensive.  Prominent  guesta 
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were  invited  from  Portsmouth  and  other  adjacent  settlements. 
Some  came  by  water ;  others,  in  well-armed  bands,  on  horseback. 
Plaisted  was  accompanied  by  quite  an  escort  of  his  young 
friends  from  Portsmouth. 

A  band  of  nearly  two  hundred  Indians  came  uninvited  to  the 
wedding.  Threading  their  way  in  the  dark,  with  the  stealthy 
tread  of  the  tiger,  through  the  obscurities  of  the  forest,  they 
placed  themselves  in  ambush  to  cut  ofif  all  the  divisions  of  the 
bridal  party,  by  whatever  paths  they  might  set  out  on  their 
return  to  their  homes.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  not  only 
perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  region,  but  that,  in  some  way, 
they  had  gained  an  acquaintance  with  the  number  of  the  guests, 
and  with  the  general  arrangements  for  the  occasion. 

The  nuptials  were  celebrated ;  and  in  feasting  and  froUo  the 
honr  of  midnight  had  passed,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  morn- 
ing had  dawned.  Some  of  the  friends  were  preparing  to  leave, 
when  it  was  found  that  two  of  the  horses  were  missing.  Three 
young  men— Joshua  Downing,  Isaac  Cole,  and  Seigeant  Tucker 
—went  out  to  find  them,  apparently  without  any  thought  of 
Indians.  They  had  not  proceeded  fiur,  when,  from  the  perfect 
silence  and  BoUtude  of  the  forest,  a  volley  of  musketry  assailed 
thdm.  Two  fell  dead.  Tucl^er,  severely  woimded,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  ambushed  savages. 

The  report  of  the  guns  instantly  conveyed  the  terrible  tidings 
to  the  ganiaon.  The  most  able  and  the  bravest  men  of  the 
region  were  there,  and  nearly  all  with  military  titles.  Totally 
unaware  of  the  number  of  their  foes,  with  singular  imprudence, 
but  with  chivalrio  bravery,  they  rushed  out  to  grapple  with 
them.  They  sprang  upon  their  horses,  and,  in  small  bands,  rode 
in  different  directions  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Indians. 

But  the  wily  savages  had  placed  themselves  in  ambush  on 
each  of  these  paths,  and  were  quietly  awaiting  the  approach  of 
their  i^eldms.  The  bridegroom,  a  very  heroic  young  man,  led 
one  of  these  parties  of  seven  or  eight  men  on  horseback.  Soon 
they  fell  into  an  ambush.  At  one  discharge,  every  horse  was 
shot  down ;  one  man  was  killed ;  and  youog  Plaisted,  in  his 
bridal  attire,  was  seized  by  the  savages  leaping  from  their  con- 
cealment :  the  others,  in  tiie  darkness,  escaped. 
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The  savages  seemed  to  understand  perfectly  the  enterprise  in 
which  thev  were  engrailed.  Plaisted  wiia,  in  their  view,  the  son 
of  a  rich  father.  Tliey  wished,  if  pos^iibh',  to  capture  hira,  that 
they  might  extort  a  lieavy  ransom.  It  was  this  desire  which 
probably  led  them  to  shoot  down  the  horses,  instead  of  the  men. 
In  their  great  eagerness  to  secure  him,  the  others  were  allowed 
to  escape. 

The  Indians,  having  accomplished  their  purpose,  rapidly  fled. 
A  party  of  seventy  soldiers  was  immediately  mustered  to  pursue 
them.  Tliey  came  up  with  the  foe  in  a  forest,  where  every 
Indian  could  take  his  station  behind  a  tree.  The  English  sooq 
found  that  they  were  outnumbered  by  the  Indians  more  than 
two  to  one.  After  a  brief  skirmish,  in  which  one  only  was 
killed  OQ  each  side,  the  English  ceased  firing,  and  sent  forward 
Lieut.  Banks,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  ascertain  on  what  terms 
young  Plaisted  could  be  ransomed.  Six  Indian  chiefs  met  the 
flag.  Among  them  was  the  noted  Bomaseen,  of  whom  we  have 
before  spoken.* 

The  chiefs  were  not  prepared  to  make  an  immediate  arrange- 
ment. They  wished  for  more  time  to  consider  the  matter. 
They  promised  to  bring  their  captives,  in  five  days,  to  Riohman's 
Island,  where  they  would  be  ready  to  settle  the  question.  Not- 
withstanding the  laige  force  at  the  Indians'  disposal,  they  at- 
tempted no  further  raids,  but  immediately  retired.  Plaisted 
was  finally  redeemed ;  his  father  being  compelled  to  pay  a  ran- 
som estimated  in  value  at  three  hundred  pounds,  equivalent  to 
about  fifteen  hundred  dollara.* 

On  the  SOtli  of  March,  1718,  the  celebrated  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
was  signed.  There  was  now  peace  between  France  and  Eng> 
laud.  Nova  Scotia,  the  ancient  Acadia,  was  formally  sarreOp 
dered  to  the  English.  Thus  tliis  dreadful  and  wicked  war  was 
ended.  The  Indians  had  long  desired  peace.  Great  was  their 

1  It  will  be  remeinl>ere<l  tliat  Bomaseen  wa?»  one  of  the  Norridjjewock  sacliema. 
Upon  viaitlng  Peiuaquid  witii  a  tlag  of  truce,  he  had  beeu  treacherously  seized  bj 
tiM  KngWiili,  and  carriecl  a  captive  to  Boston.  The  sarage  could  now  have  easily 
retallateil;  but  be  diil  not. 

*  Collections  of  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  voL  ill-  p  140;  see,  alno,  the 
account  of  this  affair  as  given  by  Williamson,  roL  iL  p.  60,  and  ahio  by  Bourne,  ia 
Ua  Biitosy  of  Kennetmnk  and  Welb,  p.  280. 
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joj.  Promptly  they  Bent  envoys  to  Gasco  to  establish  fHencUy 
relations.  The  English  were  haughty,  and  domineering  in  their 
'  "exactions.  They  demanded  of  the  Indians  a  hamiliating  con- 
fession of  their  offences,  compelled  them  to  take  the  oath  of 
Allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  to  promise  to  y&gsi  whatever 
•articles  the  governor  and  council  might  dictate,  to  give  hostages' 
for  the  faithfal  performance  of  these  stipulations,  and  to  main- 
tain these  hostages  at  their  own  expense. 

For  the  ratification  of-  these  severe  terms,  a  council  was  held 
M  Portsmouth  on  the  11th  of  July.  £ight  sagamores  from  the 
Rivers  St.  John,  Penobscot,  and  Kennebeo»  met  the  governor 
with  twenty  councillors  and  a  large  number  of  attendant  gen- 
tleman. The  Indians  were  crushed  in  spirit,  and  pliant  to  the 
will  of  their  conquerom.'  . 

The  War  had  lasted  ten  years.  During  that  time,  more  than 
■a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maine  had  been  either  killed 
or  captured.  Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Massachusetts, 
estimates,  that,  in  the  thirty-eight  years  between  1675  and  1713, 
six  thousand  of  the  youth  of  New  England  had  perished  from 
the  casualties  of  war.^  Many  families  had  become  extinct. 
Nearly  all  mourned  some  members  lost.  In  Maine,  the  desola- 
tion was  awful.  The  log-cabins  were  crumbling  to  decay.  The 
fields,  long  uncultivated,  presented  a  revolting  aspect  of  briers 
.and  thorns,  and  all  wild  shrubs. 

The  fur-trade  had  become  entirely  extinct.  Lumbering  and 
fishinj^  were  at  an  end.  Maine  was  in  a  state  of  impo\  onsh- 
ment  scarcely  conceivable.  Fathers  and  sous,  mothers  and 
daughters,  who  had  been  captured,  were  far  away  in  the  wilds 
of  Canada;  and  no  one  knew  whether  they  were  living  or  dead. 
There  were  no  facilities  for  travelling,  in  those  days,  or  for  com- 
municating intelligence.  Nearly  a  year  passed  before  a  ship 
was  sent  to  Quebec  to  bring  home  the  captives  ;  and  then  they 
were  found  so  widely  dispersed,  that  it  required  four  montlis  to 
collect  them.    Many  were  lost,  and  never  were  heard  from. 

During  this  ten-years*  war,  it  is  estimated  that  one-third  of 

^  The  artldM  of  fhli  tiMty  are  ghrta  istli*  in  llw  OoOsotigii*  «f  tte  H«« 

•Hampshire  Historical  Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  82-8fr 
a  Hntdiiiuon's  Blstoiy,  vol  U.  p.  18S. 
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the  Indian  warriors  of  Maine  perished,  and  probably  as  many 
more  of  their  women  and  children,  from  the  bullet,  exposure, 
and  starvation.  Several  tribes  had  become  so  enfeebled  as  to 
have  lost  their  individual  character.  The  terms  of  the  treaty 
which  the  English  exacted  were  so  abasing,  that  the  Indians 
never  would  have  acccj)ted  them,  iiad  they  not  been  compelled 
to  do  so  by  poverty,  suffering,  and  helplessness. 

Castine  the  Younger,  the  son  of  Baron  Castine,  and  whose 
motiier  was  the  honored  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  powerful  of  tlie  sagamores,  was,  by  universal  admission,  a 
veiy  extraordinary  man.  The  blood  of  two  lines  of  nobles 
flowed  through  his  veins.  From  his  father,  ho  inherited  the 
courteous  manners  of  the  French  noblesse  ;  and  he  became  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  culture.  From  his  excellent  mother,  he 
inherited  sympathy  for  her  race,  and  was  ever  heroically  dis- 
posed to  cast  in  his  lot  with  that  much  injured  people.  Ilia 
intelligence  taught  him  that  the  Indians  were  gaining  nothing, 
and  losing  every  thing,  by  the  wars ;  and  lie  was  the  most  zeal- 
ous of  all  the  chieftains  in  urging  peace.  Mr.  Williamson  pays 
the  following  well-merited  and  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory 
o£  this  ezcellent  man : — 

He  appeared  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  bigoted  malevolence  of  the 
F^nadi,  and  thAWbaroiii,i«f8iigie{td  spirit  of  f^^  Hewasadiief 
tagamore  of  the  Turratiae  tribe;  and  he  also  held  a  oommwirion  from  the 

French  king.  By  his  sweetness  of  temper,  magnanimity,  and  other  valua* 
ble  properties,  ho  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  botli  people.  Nor  were 
the  English  insensible  of  his  unconinion  merit.  He  had  an  elegant  French 
uniform  which  he  sometimes  wore;  yet,  on  all  occasions,  he  preferred  to 
appear  in  the  habit  of  his  tribe.  It  was  in  him  both  policy  and  pleasure  to 
promote  peace  with  the  English.  And,  in  sereral  inwtinfiwi  where  they  had 
inated  him  with  abuse,  he  gave  proob  of  forbearaaee  worthj  of  a  pMIoeo* 
pher*s  or  Christian's  imitation.*'  ^ 

The  perfect  confidence  which  the  English  reposed  in  his 
honor  was  manifested  in  their  trusting  him,  as  a  friend  and 
companion,  to  conduct  Major  Leyiogston  through  the  wilder- 
ness from  Port  Koyal  to  Quebec. 

1  'WUUamson,  vnd.  H.  p.  TOi  IVir  fniChar  parttoidais  of  fliis  wmaiWhle  man 
■ee  milTenal  Hltloiy,  ToL  xL  pcUOL 
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A  new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity,  it  was  hoped,  was  now 
about  to  dawa  upon  Maine.  A  stable  government  b^gan  slowly 
to  be  oiganized.  Institutions  for  education  and  religion  began 
to  arise.  Earnest  endeavors  were  made  to  promote  purify  of 
morals. 

For  thirty-eight  yean,  the  inhabitants  of  Maine  had  been 
engaged  in  an  almost  incessant  conflict  with  the  Indians.  But 
for  the  wickedness  of  man,  these  might  have  been  happy  years, 
in  which  beautiful  villages  would  have  been  reared,  and  gudens 
would  have  bloomed,  and  parents  and  children  would  have  lived 
happily  together,  with  ever-increasing  prosperity.  But  they 
were  years  of  general  impoverishment  and  woe.  The  war  had 
suspended  all  the  meetings  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Mabe.  In 
answer  to  petitions  from  Maine,  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  5th  of  June,  1711,  ordered  the  Superior  Court 
to  hold  an  annual  session  at  Eittery. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1718,  the  town  of  Berwick  was  incor- 
porated. This  was  the  ninth  town  in  the  State.  The  other 
towns  were  Kittery,  York,  Wells,  Cape  Porpoise,  Saoo,  Scar- 
borough, Falmouth,  and  North  Tarmouth.  The  village  rapidly 
increased ;  for  the  soil  was  good,  and  the  original  settlers  highly 
respectable.  It  speaks  well  for  this  people,  that,  as  early  as 
1702,  a  church  was  organized  there.  John  Wade  was  its  first 
pastor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  Wise,  a  man 
eminent  for  his  scholarship  and  his  piety.  For  forty-eight  years 
the  community  was  blessed  with  his  ministrations. 

Kittery  was  divided  into  two  parishes.  The  new  one  was 
called  Eliot.  Rev.  John  Rogers  was  settled  here  in  1715.  The 
stable  character  of  the  people  may  be  inferred  from  the  &ot 
that  he  continued  to  fill  the  pulpit  for  fifty-eight  years.  In  the 
old  parish  at  Kittery,  the  people,  as  early  as  1669,  built  a  par- 
sonage, and  supported  a  faithful  pastor  for  fifteen  years.  In 
the  year  1714,  there  was  a  church  there  of  forty-three  members. 
Rev.  John  Newraarch,  a  schohirly  man,  and  a  graduate  from 
Harvard  University,  was  the  faithful  pre;\cher  to  an  affectionate 
people  for  thirty-five  years.  In  York,  Rev.  Samuel  Moody 
ministered,  with  untiring  fidelity,  for  forty-seven  years.  He 
was  a  man  of  many  eccentricities,  but  highly  esteemed  for  his 
accomplished  scholarship  and  his  many  virtues. 
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The  eMtero  piovmoes  of  the  State  presented,  at  the  dose  of 
the  war,  truly  a  mehincholy  aspect.  More  than  a  hundred  miles 
of  coast,  along  which  had  been  scattered  the  comfortable  dwell- 
ings of  the  settlers  with  their  calti7ated  fields,  were  laid  utterly 
desolate.  Kot  a  dwelling  remained.  Title-deedB  and  records 
were  all  lost.  In  re-settling  the  region,  it  was  deemed  expedi- 
ent that  the  people  should  gather  in  small  villages  of  twenty  or 
thirty  families,  with  home  lots  of  but  four  or  five  acres.  For 
the  sake  of  the  fisheries,  these  little  setdements  were  generally 
on  the  seaooast. 

Emigrants  began  slowly  to  return  to  the  demolished  towns  of 
Saco,  Scarborough,  Falmouth,  and  North  Yarmouth.  In  the 
year  1714  there  were  about  twenty  families  in  Falmouth ;  and 
these  fiimilies,  notwithstanding  their  great  impoverishment,  at 
once  commenced  building  a  meeting-house.  North  Tarmoutii 
was  one  of  the  last  of  the  dilapidated  towns  which  was  re-settled. 

Upon  the  death  of  Richard  Wharton,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Pejepecot  purchase,  the  whole  immense  territory  included  In 
that  purchase  was  sold  to  a  company  for  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  boundary  line,  it  will  be  remembered,  as  then  understood, 
ran  from  five  miles  above  the  Upper  Falls,*  in  a  north-east  direc- 
tion, to  the  Kennebec  River.  Four  miles  west  of  the  fiidls,  it 
took  a  strip  of  land,  four  miles  wide,  to  ICaquoit  Bay ;  and 
thence  down  tlie  Kennebec,  and  through  Menymeeting  Bay,  to 
the  month  of  the  Sagadahoc.  Such,  in  general,  were  the  boun- 
daries of  this  purchase. 

The  proprietors  laid  out  three  townships ;  those  of  Bruns- 
wick, Topsham,  and  Harpswell.  The  two  first  were  six  miles 
square ;  one  on  the  north  or  east  side  of  the  river,  the  other 
on  the  southern  side.  The  third  town,  Harpswell,  included  a 
peninsula  zunning  down  into  the  bay,  and  two  islands.  Fort 
George  was  built  near  the  falls  at  Brunswick.  Settlers  came  very 
dowly  to  these  towns.  In  the  year  1718  there  was  not  a  single 
dwelling  in  Brunswick  ezcepting  the  fort  at  the  falls,  and  a 

1  "At  Lewiston,  twenty  miles  above  Brunswiek,  ibe  calaraot  it  called  the 

Upper  Falls  of  Pejepscot,  where  the  water  tumbles  over  massy  rocks,  and  rushes 
through  narrow  passes  about  oue  huudreU  feet  perpendicular  from  the  surface 
abov*  to  tlM  bed  below."—  WIBUm»an*»EMttKyt^U(anMtytA,i.^4i. 
19 
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Vlook'home  at  Maquoit  Bay.  Three  femOiea  had  settled  in 
Topsham.  It  was  not  until  about  1720  that  any  fiuniliea  en- 
tered Harpswell.* 

GradnaUj  fiEunilies  began  to  return  to  the  utter  desolation 
which  reigned  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sagadahoc.  A  Boston  gen- 
tleman erected  at  Arrowsio  Island*  a  large  brick  dwelling, 
which  remained  there  for  more  than  hslf  a  oentuiy.  In  the 
year  1716  there  were  twentjHsix  residents  on  the  island.  In 
answer  to  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants,  it  was  incorporated, 
together  with  Parker's  Island,*  in  the  year  1716,  by  the  name 
of  Geoigetown.  Fifteen  new  settlers  immediately  repaired  to 
the  place ;  and  the  govemor  of  Massachusetts  sent  a  seigeant*s 
guard  of  twenty  men  to  protect  the  inhabitants  for  six  months. 

This  was  then  t)ie  most  remote  settlement  on  our  eastern 
frontier.  The  Sagadahoc  plantations  have  been  appropriately 
called  the  Ancient  Dominions  *'  of  Maine.  In  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  State,  this  region  had  more  celebrity  than  any  other, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  York  and  Falmouth.  Here  a 
colony  was  established  as  early  as  1607,  thirteen  years  before 
the  commencement  of  tlie  Plymouth  Colony.  In  1623,  but 
three  yeai-s  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  there  were  eighty- 
four  feunilies  residing  in  this  region;  and  quite  a  fleet  of  fisher- 
men annually  visited  those  waters. 

There  were  two  patents,  which  embraced  all  the  laud  in  this 
vicinity.  The  one  was  the  Pejepscot,  to  which  we  have  just 
referred.  The  other  was  called  the  Plymouth  or  Kennebec 
patent.  The  proprietors  of  each  of  these  territories  offered 
such  families  as  would  remove  there,  one  hundred  acres  of  good 
land,  and  promised  to  pay  the  expenses  of  tlieir  removal.  As 
an  additional  inducement  they  offared  to  contribute  liberally 

^  WUIiaiusou,  voL  ii.  p.  80.  See  alao  Collections  of  Massachusetta  Historical 
SootetjT.pi  141. 

>  Arrowslc  Island  is  about  ^l^-e  uiilas  long  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  one 
»n!le.  It  contains,  according  to  "Williamson,  four  thonsand  acres  of  land.  Coolidga 
and  MausQeld  say  twenty  thousand  acres.  There  is  much  marsh  land  and  many 
ladgaa,  whleli  In  the  estimate  of  acres,  perhaps  the  one  wrltair  dlacarda  and  tiie 
others  reckon.  —WUliamson^  voL  I.  p.  53  ;  CooUdge  and  Mansfield,  j>.  ?A. 

*  "  Parker's  Island  lies  north-easterly  of  Arrowsio,  and  is  separated  from  it  by 
BaekBivw.  It  Is  nine  mUoe  long,  and  on  an  srerage  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width, 
containing  abont  ten  tbooaand  aerea."—  IFSUamson,  toL  L  p.  6& 
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towards  the  support  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Soon  a  strong 
stone  fort  was  built  at  Augusta,  then  called  Ciishnoc  or  Cush- 
enoc.  It  was  the  stronp^est  fortress  in  the  eastern  country,  and 
was  for  some  time  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  encouragement  given  to  emigrants,  Penhallow 
writes^  ''Several  towns,  as  of  Brunswick,  Topsham,  Georgetown, 
and  Cushenoc  began  to  be  settled.  A  great  many  fine  build- 
ings, with  saw-mills,  were  erected.  Husbandly  began  to  thhYOi 
and  great  stocks  of  cattle  were  raised."  * 

The  sturgeon-fishery  was  then  deemed  a  very  important 
branch  of  industry.  In  some  seasons  more  than  twenty  vessels 
were  engaged  in  this  employment.  All  sorts  of  timber  were 
also  sent  to  Boston,  and  even  to  foreign  ports.  During  the 
winter  of  171G,  the  fort  of  Pemaquid  was  repaired,  and  a  gani- 
Bon  was  established  there.  The  Indians  were  alarmed  in  view 
of  the  strong  forts  whioh  the  English  were  nunng  at  important 
points.  Again  there  were  rumors  of  another  war  between 
Fiance  and  England.  It  is  said  that  the  French  endeavored  to 
fim  the  flames  of  Indian  jealoosy,  by  pointing  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  English,  as  evidence  that  the  English  claimed  all 
their  lands,  and  intended  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  Catholic  missionaries,  by  identifying  themselves  with 
the  Indians,  and  becoming  inooiporated  into  their  tribes,  had 
obtained  a  wonderful  ascendancy  over  them.  The  Indians  had 
ceased  to  regard  them  as  foreigners,  and  looked  upon  them  as 
the  wisest  and  best  of  their  own  people. 

The  English  authorities  had  tried  in  vain  to  drive  the 
French  missionaries  from  Norridgewock.  They  now  decided  to 
make  the  endeavor  to  supplant  their  influence  by  establishing 
English  missions  among  the  tribes.^  By  previoiis  appointment 
the  governor  and  his  council  met  a  large  number  of  the  Indian 
ehie&  at  Axiowsic.  It  was  in  August,  1717.  The  governor 
was  a  haughty  man,  and  was  not  inclined  to  be  oondliatory  in 
speech  or  manner.  He  presented  the  sachems  with  the  BiUe,* 

1  PenliaUow'B  Indian  Wars  was  printed  In  the  jmt  172B. 

*  TbibQMimSL  OooTt  offered  to  pay  any  mliiliter  one  hundred  and  Aflj  poniidi 
annually  who  would  reside  at  Fort  George  (Pemaquid),  learn  the  dialect  of  the 
txibe,  and  become  their  instnirtor.  —  WUliamfum,  vol.  ii,  p.  1>2. 

*  In  the  year  1C83,  the  secoud  edition  of  the  Indian  Bible,  by  Mr.  Eliot,  waa 
ooa^loted.  '"Drakf*  Boot  <tf  tike  rfuUaiif,  book  iL  p.  57. 
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in  the  Indian  language,  and  said  to  them,  "  This  book  contains 
the  true  religion.  Mr.  Baxter,  who  has  accompanied  us,  will 
remain  with  you,  and  teach  you  its  principles.'* 

One  of  the  sagamores  promptly  replied,  "  All  people  have 
their  own  religious  teachers.  Your  Bible  we  do  not  care  to 
keep.  God  has  given  us  teachers.  Should  we  abandon  them, 
we  should  offend  Grod.**^ 

The  chiefe  then  turned  to  the  political  questions  which  were 
creating  trouble ;  and,  in  the  conference  which  ensued,  they 
showed  themselves  to  be  men  of  remarkable  strength  of  mind, 
and  good  common-sense.  Their  principal  speaker  said,  We 
admit  that  the  land  weal  of  the  Eemiebec  River,  the  English 
have  a  etaim  to  regard  as  ;  bat  certainly  no  sale  has  ever 
been  made  to  them,  of  the  country  east  of  that  river." 

The  governor,  with  dogmatism  and  discourtesy  which  those 
dignified  chieftains  keenly  felt,  instead  of  arguing  the  point 
ftt  all,  exclaimed,  **  Ton  may  be  assured  that  we  will  never  part 
with  one  inch  of  our  lands  in  that  quai'ter.'* 

There  was  for  a  moment  silence;  and  then  these  chieftains 
simultaneously  rose,  and,  without  uttering  a  woid,  left  the 
council,  repaired  to  their  canoes,  and  paddled  to  another  island. 

1  Aooovdlng  to  flie  aooount  ghran  In  the  "Lsttm  BdlfUmtM  et  OmtouM 
Asxitn  dea  ML<Mlons  Etrang^res,"  one  of  the  chiefs  gave  tbo  follovnng  answer  to 
the  proposition  that  tboy  abonld  cUiimiM  their  miaaimuoy,  Md  take  an  BngUali- 

loati  iu  his  stead : « 

"You  astoniBhnie  hjXbm  prapoattioa yoa  make.  When  yon  flssk  came  here 

yon  »a\vme  a  long  time  before  I  saw  the  French;  but  neither  you  nor  yotir  mln- 
isters  spoke  to  me  of  prayer,  or  of  the  Great  Spirit.  They  saw  my  furs,  my  skins 
of  beaver  and  enc.  Of  these  only  they  thought  Tliese  tiiey  son^t  irith  Xbfb 
greatest  eagemeas.  I  was  not  able  to  furnish  them  enough.  When  I  oazried  them 
•  large  rniantity,  I  was  their  great  friend,  but  no  farther. 

"  One  (.lay,  my  canoe  having  mLised  its  route,  I  lost  my  way.  After  wan- 
dering a  long  time  I  landed  neer  Quebeo.  Scarcely  had  I  arrived  when  one  of 
the  Black  Robes  came  to  see  me.  I  was  loaded  with  furf;  but  the  French  Black 
Robe  scarcely  deigned  to  look  at  them.  He  spoke  to  me  at  ouce  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  of  heaven,  of  hell,  and  of  prayer  which  Is  the  only  way  to  readi  heaTm. 

"  I  heard  him  with  pleasure,  and  remaincl  n  long  tiuio  in  the  village  to  listen 
to  hitn.  I  demanded  liapti^ui,  and  received  it.  At  last  I  returned  to  my  country, 
and  related  what  had  happened  to  me.  My  friends  envied  my  happiiiess,  and 
wished  to  partidpata.  They  departed  to  find  the  Black  JlOfrf,  and  demand  of  him 
baptism.  It  is  thus  that  the  French  have  acted  towards  me.  Thus  I  tell  yoxi  that 
I  hold  to  the  prayer  of  the  French.  I  shall  be  faithful  to  it  until  the  world  is 
tamed  up." 
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They  had  brought  with  them  to  the  council  an  English  flag,  as 
indicative  that  they  were  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  English. 
This  Hag  they  left  behind  them,  the  silent  token  of  their  di8« 
pleasure. 

The  English  claimed  the  land  belonging  to  the  Indians^  east- 
ward of  the  Kennel)ec  River,  on  the  ground  that  the  kinc/  of 
France  had  ceded  those  lands  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
Tlie  sagamores,  as  usual,  appealed  to  their  revered  friend  and 
advocate,  Father  Rasle,  for  advice.*  He  immediately  wrote  to 
the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  king  of  France  had 
never  conceded  to  the  English,  lands  which  belonged  to  the 
Indians.  He  had  merely  withdrawn  the  Frencli  flajx  from  those 
lands  where  he  had  been  the  protector  of  the  Indians,  and  had 
surrendered  to  the  Englisli  tlie  riglit  of  purchasing  and  coloniz- 
ing their  lands.  And  the  king  of  France,  lie  said,  would  feel 
bound  to  protect  those  Indians,  should  the  king  of  England 
assume  that  France  bad  given  England  authority  to  seize  upon 
their  territory. 

Armed  with  this  letter,  the  sagamores,  probably  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  next  day,  returned  to  Arrowsic.^  The  conference 
■was  renewed.  The  governor  did  not  conceal  his  indignation  at 
what  he  pronounced  to  be  "  the  insolent  interference  of  the 
Jesuit."  Knowing  full  well  that  the  Indians  had  suffered  so 
severely,  that  they  would  submit  to  almost  any  indignity,  rather 
than  consent  to  the  renewal  of  the  war,  he  assumed  a  menacing 
attitude,  and  threatened  again  to  draw  the  sword.  This  brought 
the  sagamores  almost  to  their  knees.  They  said,  through  their 
.  piinoipal  speaker,  ~~ 

It  is  our  desire  to  live  in  peace.  We  wish  to  open  friendly  trade  at 
fair  prices.  And  we  are  willing  to  relinquish;  for  the  preaent,  all  talk  abooi 
boundarj  lines;  and  wo  gire  our  eonsent  that  the  English  should  settle  on* 
tnoleetod  wherever  their  others  had  letUements.  Bat  we  are  veiy  nradi 
disturbed  in  seeing  so  maojr  forts  going  tq^" 

1  The  name  of  this  man,  according  to  our  English  authoia,  was  Balltf;  but  ac- 
cording to  his  own  hUtorian,  Charlevoix,  it  was  Basle. 

*  Mr.  WUltanuoii  says,  on  tbe  eTening  of  the  same  day.  But  it  was  impossi- 
Ue  for  the  chiefs,  in  that  time,  to  have  sent  to  Xorrl(l|;cwock,  and  Iiave  obtained  a 
ratam.  It  Is,  however,  not  impossible  that  Father  Rasle  inay  have  accompanied 
tile  sagamoras  to  theft  eofcanipmeat  on  a  nslghboiliig  island;  bat  we  have  aa 
totinatloii  to  that  effeetk 
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The  governor  had  conquered.  New  articles  of  agreement 
were  entered  into,  such  as  lie  dictated.  The  humiliated  siiga- 
mores  returned  to  their  homes,  feeling  that  the  English  were 
their  enemies,  and  that  the  French  were  their  friends.^ 

Energetic  efforts  were  made  to  extend  the  settlements  east- 
ward of  the  Kennebec  River.  Several  families  reared  their  log 
cabins  on  the  Damariscotta.*  It  is  said  that  at  that  time  there 
was  not  a  house  between  Georgetown  and  Annapolis,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  fisherman's  hut  on  Damariscotta  Island. 
A  strong  and  capacious  fort,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
Indians,  was  built  on  the  easterly  bank  of  St.  George's  River, 
near  where  Thomaston  now  stands.  At  a  short  distance  from 
that,  a  block-house  was  erected.  The  large  area  between  was 
enclosed  by  palisades.  This  fortress,  which  could  bid  defiance 
to  all  Indian  assallments,  afforded  ample  accommodation  for  a 
garrison  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Another  strong  fortress 
was  built  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kennebec  River,  opposite 
Swan  Island.    It  was  called  Fort  Richmond.' 

The  spring  of  1721  opened  gloomily.  The  Indians  were 
mnch  dissatisfied  in  view  of  the  encroachments  of  the  English. 
The  strong  forts  they  were  building  indicated  that  the  English 
were  determined  to  hold  possession  of  the  country.  In  these 
Tiews  the  Indians  unquestionably  had  the  sympathy  of  Father 
Rasle.* 

1  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts,  voL  IL  p.  199 ;  CoUacttona  of  17«v 
Bampahire  Historical  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 

*  "  Tii>-  Damariscotta  River  issiie'^  from  the  Damailaootta  fresh  ponds,  which 
■re  In  JefTer^nn  and  Nobleborougli,  and  wliii-h  are  three  or  four  leafrnes  in  lenfrth 
from  north  to  south.  Tha  river  is  navigable  for  ships  of  any  burthen,  about  four 
iMguM  from  the  sea  to  the  lower  falls,  and  Is,  oo  an  ttrenga,  half  a  mfla  fai 
Wldtli."  —  Williamson,  vol.  I  p.  W. 

*  "Ihe  site  of  Biclimond  Fort  was  not  far  from  the  margin  of  the  river,  on 
framid  twelve  or  flftaoi  feet  above  the  water;  from  which  the  land  gradtuUy 
MO«ads.  There  was  thereabouts,  in  1820,  a  hamlet  of  fifteen  or  twasity  bonsea* 
•  few  stores,  and  two  or  three  wharves."  —  WilUaryison,  vol  11.  p.  98. 

*  Father  lUsle,  iu  one  of  his  official  communications  found  in  the  "  Lcttres 
Bdffiantoa  et  Gnrienses,"  writes,  — 

"At  the  time  that  the  ^var  wa>  alvcnt  to  ho.  rrkindlod  between  tho  EnTOpaail 
powers,  the  English  governor  (Dudley),  who  had  lately  arrived  at  Boston,  ra- 
qtioatad  a  conference  with  onr  Indians  by  tha  aaawhow,  on  aa  Waiid  which  ba 
daatgnated.  They  consented,  and  begged  ma  to  iwompanj  tham  tliither,  that 

they  might  consult  nie  with  rejyard  to  any  artftil  prnpoHitinns  which  ndght  ba 
made  to  theui,  so  liiat  they  could  be  assured  their  answers  would  contain  nothing 
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At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia  there  is  a  narrow 
strait  called  Canseau,  whicli  separates  the  peninsula  of  Nova 
Scotia  from  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  This  large  island, 
embracing  an  area  of  four  thousand  square  miles,  the  English 
asserted,  was  included  in  the  surrender  of  Nova  Scotia.  This 
claim  the  French  denied,  and  prepared  to  make  it  the  depot  for 
their  future  fislieries.  The  English  also,  in  maintenance  of 
their  claim,  established  a  post  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island.  The  Indians  of  that  region  attacked  the  English  post, 
and  plundered  it  of  its  fish  and  merchandise.  The  IndiaDS  of 
Maine  had  nothini?  to  do  with  this  remote  transaction. 

But  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  assumed  that  Father 
Rasle  had  instigated  tlie  movement,  and  that  he  was  endeavor- 
ing to  inspire  the  Indians  to  enter  upon  a  new  war  witli  religious 
fanaticism.  A  vote  was  passed  that  a  detachment  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  soldiers  should  be  sent  to  Norridgewock,  with  a  reward 
of  five  hundred  pounds  offered,  if  the  body  of  Rasle  were 
brought  to  Boston  dead  or  alive.  The  council,  however,  did 
not  agree,  as  it  was  thought  that  two  hundred  pounds  was  a 
suflficient  reward  to  offer. 

In  this  gloomy  state  of  affairs  there  was  a  general  apprehen- 
sion that  another  war  was  about  to  open  its  liorrors.  Many  of 
the  settlers  in  Maine  began  to  abandon  their  homes.*  Tiie 
governor  was  angry,  and  issued  a  decree  forlndding  it.  But 
the  fathers  of  young  families  had  more  fear  of  the  tomahawk 
of  the  Indians  than  of  the  displeasure  of  the  government  of  Mass- 
achusetts. The  chiefs  frequently  visited  the  forts,  and  always 
with  sincere  protestations  of  their  desire  for  peace.  At  the 
same  time  they  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  their  sense  of  the 
wrongs  which  were  inflicted  upon  them.  In  addition  to  the 
encroachments  constantly  made,  the  English  were  grossly  vio- 
lating the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  they  themselves  had 
dictated. 

The  Indians  had  pledged  themselves  not  to  purchase  any 

contrary  to  their  religion  or  tiie  iutere.su  ot  the  king's  service.  1  therefore  to\- 
lowed  di«ni,  wlih  flwlntntloii  of  mcralynmaliilng  in  tbttlr  quarts    ild  tbelr 

oonncils  withont  nppearing  before  the  Rovemor." 

*  Hatchinson'a  History  of  Massachusetts,  voL  IL  p.  23& 
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goods  excepting  at  established  tradiiifr-houses.  But  no  trading- 
houses  bad  been  establislied  ;  consequently  they  could  have  no 
trade.  The  Indians  had  been  dependent  upon  the  French  for 
the  repairing  of  their  arms  and  toob.  The  English,  depriving 
them  of  this,  had  promised  to  send  smiths  and  armorers  among 
them  ;  but  none  had  been  sent.  Private  adventurers,  prowling 
around,  had  grossly  defrauded  them  ;  and  there  was  no  redress. 

There  were,  at  this  time,  two  French  Catholic  missions  in 
Maine,  the  one  at  Norridgewock  and  another  on  the  Penobscot. 
It  would  seem  that  these  missionaries  had  succeeded  in  winning, 
to  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  the  love  of  the  Indians.  They 
very  naturally  associated  the  Catiiolic  religion  with  FVench  pro- 
tection, and  the  Protestant  religion  with  British  encroachments. 
There  had  been  some  individual  acts  of  outrage  on  the  part  of 
vagabond  young  Indians,  which  the  sachems  deplored,  but 
which  they  could  not  pravent. 

There  was  a  laige  meeting  of  the  sachems  at  Norridgewock, 
in  the  year  1721^  to  ebooee  a  new  ohief  in  the  place  of  one  who 
had  died.  These  vetenns  in  the  miseries  of  war  were  so 
anxious  to  prevent'  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  that  they  sent  an 
envoy  to  Boston  with  a  present  of  two  hundred  beave^akins  as 
a  pledge  of  their  desire  for  peace.  The  messenger  was  also 
instructed  to  offer  them  four  hostages  in  the  future  good 
behavior  of  their  young  men,  and  to  promise  that  ample 
reparation  should  be  made  for  aU  the  damage  they  had  caused. 

When  the  governor  of  Canada  was  informed  of  this,  it  is  said 
that  he  felt  that  the  sachems  had  humiliated  themselves,  and 
that  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Father  Rasle :  — 

"  Th  '  faint  h»arts  of  your  Indians,  in  j^ivini;  hostajjes  for  damages  done 
thos'-  wlio  wmilil  (Iriv  ■  tuem  from  th'-ir  nativf  country,  havp  convinced  me 
tliut  tlx'  |>r>'s»nt  a  crisia  in  which  a  moment  i^  uut  to  be  lost.  Therefore 
I  have  u|>^<lied  to  the  villages  of  St..  Franooia  and  Beauoourt,  and  provaQsd 
upon  them  to  support  with  vigor  their  brethren  at  Norridgewod:,  sad  to 
«eii  1  a  l^'putation  to  the  ]dace  appointed,  for  negotiatmg  the  projxised  treaty, 
who  (i;irc  Ift  tlio  Eiitjlisli  know  they  will  have  to  deal  witli  other  tribes  than 
the  one  at  2vorridgewock  if  they  continue  their  encroachmects  "  * 

1 1  fffre  thin  Important  letter  npon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Williamson,  though  ho 

does  not  state  the  source  from  which  he  derives  it.  He  is  penerally  very  accu* 
rate,  thuu(;]i  perhaps  not  rea«ly  tu  make  full  acknuwleclgiuent  of  that  Biitlab 
intolerance  whifh  goa'led  the  HavOKe**  into  war. 
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According  to  Mr.  Williamson,  the  governor  of  Canada  invited 
the  Indian  sagamores  and  sachems,  from  the  Kennebec  and  the 
Penobscot,  to  meet  on  PadeshaFs  Island,  near  Arrowsic,  for  a 
general  council.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1721,  ninety  birch 
canoes  bore  to  that  island  two  hundred  Indians.  Father  Rasle 
accompanied  the  Kennebec  Indians,  and  young  Castine  accom- 
paoied  those  from  the  Penobscot.  We  are  not  informed  as  to 
the  results  of  this  council.  According  to  Mr.  William80ii«  a 
letter  was  sent  to  Capt.  Penhallow,  who  commanded  the  gar- 
xiaon  at  Arrowsic,  stating  that,  if  the  English  settlers  did  not 
remove  from  that  region  within  three  weeks,  the  Indians  would 
come  and  kill  them  all,  and  burn  their  houses,  and  kill  their 
cattle.  It  is  hardly  poesible  that  such  a  menacing  letter  could 
have  been  sent  by  the  sachems  there  convened.  It  is  univer- 
sally admitted  that  the  sagamores  were  very  anxious  to  avoid 
the  renewal  of  hostilities.  The  Kennebec  Indians  convened  at 
Norridgewock,  where  the  influence  of  Father  Basle  was  para- 
mount, had  just  sent  to  Boston  proposals  for  peace,  couched  in 
the  most  humble  and  imploring  terms.  It  is  universally  known 
that  young  Castine,  by  far  the  most  potent  chief  among  the 
Penobscots,  was  the  constant  advocate  of  peace ;  and,  more- 
over, the  three  weeks  passed  away,  and  there  was  no  hostile 
movement  whatever  among  the  Indians.  Not  an  Englishman 
was  killed,  not  a  house  was  burned,  not  an  act  of  plunder  took 
piaoe. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  British  towards  Father  Rasle  was 
that  of  the  most  intense  hostility.  Mr.  Williamson  undoubtedly 
expresses  the  popular  feeling,  when  he  writes  of  this  Catholic 
missionaiy, — 

"So  often  had  his  malignity,  pride,  and  officious  intorforonco  awakened 
among  the  Indians  new  complaints,  that  tlu;  people  of  the  province,  for  good 
reasons,  ranked  him  among  the  most  infamous  villains,  and  would  bare 
given  more  for  his  head  than  for  a  hundred  scalpA  of  the  natives."  ^ 

1  In  reference  to  tliu^eovoatStCliailavoiSttiMVnilcliliIstOziAn,  writes,  "  Apr^ 
plusieunt  tentative'<  d'altonl  pour  en{ja«rer  oe«  sauvajjes,  pnr  les  oflfreH  et  lea 
promesaes  les  plus  Miiluisautes,  k  lo  llvrer  aux  Anglais,  on  dii  nioins  k  la  renvoyer 
k  Qiwbeo,  «t  Ik  prendre  en  w  place  un  de  Unn  minlatres;  enanlte  pour  le  atir- 
pvandra 6t pour  I'enlever,  len  Anjjlais  rdsolut  tie  s'en  defaire.  quoiqiril  leur  en  diit 
oonter,  miient  sa'tSte  k  pris,  et  proiuirent  mille  livres  sterling  k  celui  qui  la  leuz 
porterait"  —  CharUvoiz,  t.  ii.  p.  380. 
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We  think  the  statement  of  Messrs.  Coolidge  and  Mansfield, 
in  their  admirable  "  Description  of  New  England,"  far  more  in 
accordance  with  the  facts.   They  write,  — 

"In  sD  liiA  nltaior  dei^gna  of  the  English  npmi  ths  Lidiaiis,  iritsfber  in 

wresting  their  territory  from  them,  or  in  cheating  them  in  trade,  they  were 
held  ill  check  by  their  dread  of  this  tribe  (the  Norridgewocks).  Under 
these  circumstances  only  one  remedy  remained,  which  was  the  destmctioB 
of  the  village,  and  the  murder  of  Basle  and  his  Indians." 

Tlie  following  additional  passage,  from  their  candid  and  aocn- 
rato  histoiy,  explains  truthfolly  the  reaaon  why  the  Ftench 
had  so  mnoh  more  influence  oyer  the  Indians  than  the  English 
had: — 

"  It  may  seem  strange  to  some,  tliat  the  Indians  were  always  found  on 
amicable  terms  with  the  French,  while  they  were  ever  making  inroads  upon 
the  wttieinMiti  of  the  English.  Bat  the  means  used  hy  tlie  two  nations 
wttOfluM^OfilNMite.  While  the  Rendi,  with  their  sodal  fssdnation  and 

flexibiliiy  of  character,  used  ereiy  meUiod  conciliation  towards  them, 
giving  them  warlike  implements,  accompanying  them  on  their  hunting  ex- 
cursions, and  becoming  intimat<?ly  identified  with  them  by  marriage,  the 
English  looked  upon  them  with  detestation  and  horror,  taking  every  oppoiw 
^maSB$  §at  their  extenninaUon,  snd  ndng  every  means  to  annoy  and  ezssper* 
ale  them.*' 1 

The  threatening  aspect  of  affaii-s  greatly  alarmed  the  Indians. 
They  had  no  opportunity  of  purchasing  those  arras  and  that 
ammunition  which  had  now  become  indispensable  to  them  in 
hunting,  unless,  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  they  repaired  to  their 
Fi  ench  friends  in  Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  they  saw  strong 
garrisons  rising  on  territory  which  they  deemed  their  own,  and 
crowded  with  soldiers  who  could  set  all  their  efforts  to  reclaim 
the  lands  at  defiance. 

The  Indian  hostages,  who  had  voluntarily  surrendered  them- 
selves, were  ratlier  loosely  guarded  on  an  island  in  Boston  Har- 
bor. They  made  their  escape.  This  was  considered  by  the 
English  a  very  hostile  act.  Expresses  were  sent  immediately 
to  all  tlie  fortresses  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Maine,  ordering 
all  to  be  ready  for  war,  and  to  arrest  any  Indian  huntsmen  they 

*  History  and  Description  of  New  Rntf  end,  by  Mmct>  Coolidg>  and  MawiileM, 
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could  find,  and  hold  them  in  custody  until  the  hostages  were 
surrendered.  A  special  meeting  of  the  General  Court  was  con- 
vened at  Boston,  on  the  23d  of  August,  1721;  and  it  was 
decided  to  pursue  and  punish  the  Indiana  for  the  crime  of 
lUbellion  against  the  P^nglish  government. 

Three  hundred  soldiers  were  enlisted  to  prosecute  the  war. 
A  proclamation  was  issued,  demanding  of  the  Indians  that  they 
should  deliver  up  to  tlic  English  Father  Rasle  and  every  other 
French  missionary.  They  were  also  required  to  make  ample 
reparation  for  all  past  injuries.  If  these  terms  were  not  promptly 
complied  with,  the  soldiers  were  commanded  to  seize  the  Indi* 
ans  wherever  found,  and  send  them  captives  to  Boston. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  stern  measures  were 
adopted  without  opposition.  Many  good  men  remonstrated 
against  them.  They  declared  that  the  stipulations  made  in  the 
treaty  of  Arrowsic  had  never  been  fulfilled,  that  the  Indians 
had  been  atrociously  wronged  without  having  any  opportunity 
to  obtain  redress,  and  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  nothing 
which  warranted  a  resort  to  such  measures  of  violence.  These 
loud  remonstrances,  together  witli  the  recapture  of  the  hostages, 
caused  a  slight  relaxation  of  the  war  movement,  but  no  relaxa- 
tion in  the  tinoompiomising  spirit  of  those  in  power. 
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THB  VimiBttlTUDaB  OF  WAB. 

Th«  War  Renewed  —  KesolTe  of  the  Britlah— WestbrooVs  Attempt  on  an 
Indian  Villa^  —  An  Indian  Fort  —  Expedition  to  Oldtown  — Attempt  upon 
Norridgewock  —  Beauty  of  the  Yiilage  —  Savage  Depredations  —  Father 
Sttte  and  hit  Chapel^HtoLellen— Miuderof  TtfHiiMimn  — flhngtitfr  it 
Korridgewock— Death  of  Ra^Ie  —  Trltmte  to  Hi*  M«aMtJ<— Oapt  LOff»* 
irvU'a  Aditevement— Drake's  Kamtivt. 

THE  English  had  seized  many  peaceable  Indians,  who  were 
guilty  of  no  crime  and  charged  with  no  act  of  hostility, 
and  were  holding  them  as  hostages  for  the  good  behavior  of 
the  tribes.  On  the  13th  of  June  two  parties  of  Indians,  the 
one  from  the  Androscoggin  and  the  other  from  the  Kennebec, 
met  at  Merrymeeting  Bay.  There  were  twenty  canoes  in  all, 
containing  sixty  men.  By  way  of  reprisal  they  seized  nine 
femilies.  All  were  treated  humanely.  They  soon  liberated 
the  women  and  children,  and  all  the  men  excepting  four.  These 
they  held  as  indemnities  for  the  safety  of  the  four  Indian  hoa- 
tages  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

It  was  now  again  war,  mad,  deadly,  ruinous  war.  Each  party 
struck  blows  as  fast  and  heavy  iis  possible.  The  Indians  en- 
deavored to  surprise  Fort  George,  near  Thomaston.  They 
burned  a  sloop,  and  killed  several  prisoners,  but  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  before  obtaining  a  surrender.  Tlie  attack  was 
soon  renewed,  but  with  equal  want  of  success.  The  British 
lost  five  men,  and  the  Indians,  according  to  tlie  English  account, 
lost  twenty.  This  I'ortress  was  built  by  the  individual  proprie- 
tors ot"  what  was  called  the  Waldo  Patent.  The  government 
ad(jpted  it  as  a  public  garrison,  sent  to  it  a  re-enforcement  of 

forty-five  men,  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  ammunition.  Col. 
MO 
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Thomas  Westbrook  was  placed  in  command.  Two  or  three 
Englishmen  were  captured  from  a  boat  which  landed  from  a 
vessel  in  Passamaquodd y  Bay.  One  Englishman  was  killed  at 
Casco,  and  several  Indians  were  pursued  and  shot  down. 

Capt.  John  Hannan  ascended  the  Kennebec  in  pursuit  of 
Indians.  His  boats  conveyed  thirty-five  well-armed  men.  He 
saw  the  gleam  of  camp-fires  in  the  woods.  Silently  he  landed 
his  troops,  and,  in  the  darkness,  crept  through  the  forest.  They 
reached  the  eucampmeut.  The  Indians  were  asleep  without 
any  guard.  Deliberate  aim  was  taken.  There  was  one  deadly 
Tolley.  There  remained  only  the  corpses  of  fifteen  Indians. 
We  know  not  that  one  escaped.  The  victors  gathered  up  the 
guns,  the  ammunition,  and  the  blankets  of  the  Indians,  and 
returned  triumphantly  to  their  boats. 

In  July,  1722,  the  governor  and  council  proclaimed  that  the 
Indians  were  traitors  and  robbeis,"  and  declared  war  against 
them  as  the  king*s  enemies.* 

The  Indians  were  feeble.  They  could  no  longer  inflict  any 
extensive  injury.  They  could  not  wander  far.  All  that  they 
could  accomplish  was  occasionally  to  shoot  an  BngUshman,  cap- 
tore  a  boat,  and  bum  a  cabin,  tomahawking  or  capturing  the 
Inmates.  The  British  prepared  to  prosecute  the  war  with  great 
vigor,  being  apparently  resolved  to  exterminate  the  race. 
Several  armed  vessels  were  employed,  with  a  fleet  of  whale- 
boats,  sufficient  to  cruise  along  all  the  coasts,  and  penetrate  all 
the  rivers  where  Indian  villages  could  be  found.  An  army  of 
a  thousand  well-armed  men  was  employed  upon  the  various 
expeditions  now  undertaken.  A  hundred  soldiers  were  stationed 
at  York,  thirty  at  Falmouth,  twenty  at  North  Taimouth,  ten  at 
Maquoit,  twenty-five  at  Arrowsic,  and  twenty-five  at  Fort 
BIcfamond. 

A  detachment  of  three  hundred  men  was  sent  to  the  Penob- 

*  "  Both  !n  and  ont  of  the  legtslatrire  there  were  men  who  doubted  wliether  a 
war  npon  the  uatires  would  be  justillable.  *  We  hare  been,'  they  said,  'derelict 
both  as  to  njoral  aud  stipulated  duties.  We  have  not  performed  our  eu^agemeuta 
towttda  the  Indians  in  the  aatabUihment  of  tradlng-faouses,  and  the  prerention 
of  frauds  and  extortions,  arrording  to  treaty  prouiI?^a.  The  measures  of  strong 
drink  dealt  to  them  are  a  scandal  to  our  religion,  and  reproach  to  our  country  * " 
—  IFiaiamioii,  voL  U.  p.  117. 
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soot,  with  orders  utterly  to  destroy  every  tbiDg  there  behuigiiig 
to  the  Indians.  Four  hundred  sailors  and  soldiers  were  de- 
spatched to  ravage  the  coast  bet.ween  the  Kennebeo  Biver  and 
the  Penobscot,  and  sweep  away  every  vestige  of  Indian  habita- 
tion. We  blush  to  add  that  a  bounty  was  offered  of  fifteen 
pounds  for  the  scalp  of  every  Indian  boy  of  twelve  years  of 
age.  Soon  after,  the  government  encouraged  the  adoption  of  a 
sort  of  land-privateering  in  pursuit  of  scalps.  To  all  volunteers 
who,  without  pay  or  rations,  would  embark,  at  thdr  own  ex- 
pense, in  the  search  for  scalps,  a  bounty  of  a  hundred  pounds 
was  offered  for  each  one  taken.' 

A  sloop  of  war  was  sent  to  Nova  Scotia  against  the  Oanseau 
Indians ;  thus  the  Ganadian,  the  Nova  Sootian,  and  the  Maine 
Indians  were  all  involved.  A  laige  pafty-of  Indians  made  an 
attack  upon  the  flourishing  settlement  at  Arrowsio,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  then  called  Georgetown.  It  was  early 
in  the  monung  of  the  10th  of  September,  1722.  The  inhabit- 
ants all  took  refuge  in  the  garrison,  after  having  killed  one  of 
the  Indians  and  wounded  three  others. 

The  Indians  attacked  the  fbrt ;  but,  finding  that  they  oould 
make  no  impression  upon  it,  they  killed  fifty  head  of  cattle,  and 
laid  twenty-six  houses  in  ashes.  One  Englishman  only  was 
shot,  through  a  porthole.  The  Indians  ascended  the  Kennebeo 
as  ftur  as  Fort  Richmond;  but,  finding  these  works  also  too 
strong  for  them  to  cany,  they  retired  up  the  river. 

On  the  Uth  of  February,  1722,  CoL  Thomas  Westbrook 
embarked  fiom  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebeo  Biver,  with  a 
detachment  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  men,  to  ravage  the  coast 
as  fares  the  Penobscot.  He  had  several  small  vessels  well 
armed,  and  a  good  supply  of  whale-boats.  They  apparently 
found  nothing  to  employ  them  until  they  reached  Mt  Desert, 
where  they  made  a  short  stop.  They  then  ascended  the  river, 
and  oast  anehor,  as  is  supposed  in  Marsh  Bay.* 

There  they  left  their  vessel  and  boats,  and  commenced  a  march 

•  WilUamaon,  toL  IL  |i.  118. 

*  Marsh  Bay  b  an  expansion  of  the  Penohscot  lUver  a  few  miles  above  Bucks- 
|>oit.  Here  tbe  majestio  stream  is  more  tiian  a  mile  wide.  The  pleasant  village 
of  Frankfort  la  situated  on  the  western  banks  of  this  bay,  at  the  head  of  winter 
oftTisatlmi.  flea  'WUUamioa,  voi  i  p^SS;  OooHdg»«adMainniM,  p.  HT. 
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thiOTigli  the  forest,  still  aaoending  the  river  in  searoH  of  an 
important  village  and  fort  of  the  Indians  which  were  known  to 
have  been  in  that  region.  At  length  they  reached  a  spot  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  lower  Stillwater  in  Orono,  about 
six  milee  above  Kenduskeag  River.^  Here  Col.  Westbrook  left 
a  guard  of  a  hundred  men  to  protect  the  provisions  and  tents, 
while  he  seleeted  fifty  veterans  in  Indian  warfare  to  go  in  search 
of  the  Ibrt.  It  was  soon  found,  without  the  scouts  being  dis- 
oovered  by  the  Indians. 

Forty  men  were  lefb  on  guard  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
The  whole  of  the  remaining  force  was  then  ferried  across  in 
oanoes  hastily  prepared.  Rapidly  traversing  the  trails  on  the 
eastern  bank,  they  reached  a  point  opposite  the  fort  and  village, 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  It  was  about 
the  10th  or  11th  of  March.  It*was  dark.  The  fort  was  on  an 
island.  The  winter  had  been  remarkably  open,  and  the  stream 
was  not  frozen  over ;  still  immense  blocks  of  ice  were  swept 
along  by  the  black  current. 

But  not  a  camp-fire  was  burning;  not  a  torch  glimmered 
through  the  darkness ;  not  a  sound  was  heard  to  disturb  the 
wintry  silence  of  the  drear  scene.  The  morning  light  revealed 
only  desolate  and  abandoned  habitations.  The  waiy  Indians, 
apprehending  such  a  visit,  had  in  the  previous  autumn  retired, 
taking  with  them'  every  thing  of  the  least  value.  The  English, 
after  their  long  voyage  and  painful  march,  found  nothing,  not 
even  a  poor  scalp  to  reward  them. 

The  Indians  had  probably  received  instruction  from  French 
engineers  in  building  the  fort.  It  was  quite  scientifically 
arranged,  being  seventy  yards  in  length  and  fifty  in  breadth. 
The  stockades  were  of  heavy  timber  firmly  planted,  and  fourteen 
foot  in  height.  Within  the  stockades  there  were  twenty-three 
comfortable,  well-built  houses,  regularly  arranged.  On  the 
south  side  of  this  little  fortified  village,  there  was  the  largest 
and  finest  structure  in  the  place.   It  was  the  chapel  which  the 

*  "  Bangorison  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  the  Northern  States,  the  product  of 
■a  ahnodt  countleati  number  of  tributary  streams.  The  city  is  seated  upon  both 
ildMof  tiMXtednalBMKBtTtr,  aadlsdMnarlof  ooaof  tte  nuwt  MlenaiTe  and 
one  of  tb*  rfohMl  aUnvlal  tasfait  east  o(  Hit  (Hdo  Valkj."— (hoiag$MdMm^tkU, 
p.  47. 
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missionaries  had  xearedi  and  it  was  handsomely  finished  both 
within  and  without.  This  edifice,  consecrated  to  Christian 
worship,  was  sixty  feet  in  lei^h  and  thirty  in  breadth.  Just 
south  of  the  chapel  was  the  parsonage,  a  huge  and  oommodiooa 

dwelling-house. 

The  English  applied  the  torch  to  fort,  dwellings^  chapel,  and 
parsonage.  Having  seen  all  reduced  to  ashes«  they  returned  to 
their  tents,  marched  down  to  their  transports,  and  on  the  20th 
of  the  month  oast  anchor  at  Fort  George.* 

Another  winter  campaign  was  attempted,  which  proved  even 
more  futile.  An  expedition  was  sent  to  destroy  the  village  at 
Norridgewock,  and  to  kill  Fatlier  Raslc.  On  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary the  troops  reached  the  fsUs  at  Brunswick.  The  storms 
of  ^winter  were  beating  upon  them,  and  its  drifting  snows 
encumbered  their  path.  It  surely  was  not  wisdom  which  dic- 
tated such  an  enterprise  at  that  season  of  the  year.  Painfully 
they  toiled  up  the  banks  of  the  Androscoggin  until  they  reached 
a  remarkable  bend  of  the  river,  in  the  region  of  the  present 
town  of  Jay.  By  crossing  the  country  from  this  place  in  a 
northerly  direction,  a  few  miles  would  take  them  to  the  Sandy 
River,  where  the  beautiful  town  of  Farmington  now  adorns  the 
landscape.  By  follow  iii<r  down  the  valley  of  the  Sandy  River, 
they  could  reach  Norridgewock  by  a  totally  unexpected  roate. 
Thus  they  hoped  to  strike  the  Indians  entirely  by  surprise. 

But  just  then  occurred  that  remarkable  phenomenon  known 
in  Maine  as  the  January  thaw.  A  warm  rain,  followed  by  the 
rays  of  almost  a  summer's  sun,  melted  the  deep  snows.  Eveiy 
little  liii  was  swollen  to  a  torrent.  All  the  fi^ds  were  covered 
more  than  knee  deep  with  that  melting  snow  appropriately 
called  $lo$h.  The  icy  moisture  penetrated  leather  as  though  it 
were  brown  paper.  The  discomfort  was  so  extreme  that  further 
journeying  became  impracticable.  The  soldiers,  dividing  into 
small  parties,  returned,  not  having  caught  sight  of  a  single 
Indian. 

1  Mr.  'Williamson,  in  reply  to  the  question,  "  \Micre  was  the  site  of  thLi  Im- 
portant fortress  and  village?"  after  diHcnsslng  various  suppoaitiona,  says,  "TlM 
alternative,  tlien,  is,  that  the  site  must  have  beon  Oldtown,  or  the  taadtnt  Litt 
iiMutlinad  bjr  l^TinortoD.*' IIWIaiMo^ 
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During  the  year  1723,  the  Indians  could  boast  but  little  more 
success  in  this  petty  and  miserable  waifare  than  had  attended 
the  English.  Prowling  about  in  small  bands,  they  succeeded 
in  killing  or  capturing  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Maine.    One  man  fell  dead,  struck  bv  eleven  bullets. 

v' 

Mr.  Sullivan  speaks  of  another  who  died  of  fifteen  shot-wounds. 
Roger  Deering  and  his  wife,  in  Scarborough,  were  shot.  Their 
three  little  children,  who  were  out  picking  berries,  were  seized 
and  carried  into  captivity. 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
induce  the  Mohawks  to  enlist  in  the  war  against  the  Indians  of 
Maine.  This  ferocious  tribe,  in  the  month  of  August,  1723, 
sent  sixty-three  of  their  most  renowned  warriors  to  confer  with 
the  government  at  Boston.  They  were  received  with  the 
greatest  hospitality,  loaded  with  presents,  and  feasted  with  a 
fat  ox  in  their  own  style,  with  songs  and  dances.  Yet  for  some 
unexplained  reason  they  persistently  refused  to  take  up  arms 
against  their  brethren  in  Maine,  unless  they  themselves  were 
molested.  They,  however,  consented  that  any  of  their  young 
men  who  wished  to  do  so,  might  enlist  in  the  service  of  the 
English. 

Only  two  of  the  Mohawks  enlisted.  They  were  lawless  men. 
Soon  getting  sick  of  the  bargain,  where  no  plunder  was  to  be 
obtained,  and  still  less  renown,  they  abandoned  the  service,  and 
returned  to  Boston.  The  Indians  in  the  eastern  part  of  tho 
State,  while  eluding  all  pursuit,  were  very  vigilant.  Exposed 
dwellings  were  sure  to  be  burned,  and  unguarded  boats  or 
unwary  individuals  were  certain  to  be  captured  or  shot.  There 
was  no  safety  but  within  the  garrison-houses.  A  boat's  crew 
was  landing  at  Mount  Desert.  A  band  of  Indians  who  had 
been  watching  them  sprang  from  ambush,  and  captured 
all. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  exasperated  as  were  the  Indians  at  this 
period  of  the  war,  they  generally  treated  their  prisoners  very 
humanely.  As  we  have  before  mentioned,  the  children,  even 
of  good  families,  often  became  so  much  attached  to  their  cap toi"s 
that  they  were  quite  unwilling  lu  return  to  civilized  life.  At 
Vaughau's  Island  a  man  was  shot,  and  another  near  by.  On 
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Kennebunk  River  two  families  were  attacked.  Some  were 
killed,  and  others  earned  into  captiYity.' 

On  the  25th  of  December,  a  veiy  deteimined  band  of  about 
sixty  warriors  made  a  desperate  attack  upon  the  fort  at  SL 
George's  River.*  For  thirty  days  they  continued  the  si^,  with 
a  degree  of  persistence  which  they  had  never  before  manifested. 
The  defence  was  heroic.  At  length  re-enf(»oementB  arrived, 
and  the  Indians  retired,  taking  with  them  one  captive,* 

For  the  protection  of  the  frontiers  daring  the  winter  months, 
three  ranging  parties  were  organised  of  fifty  men  each,  who 
were  to  be  continually  on  the  move  in  search  of  Indian  bands. 
There  were,  at  that  time,  fifteen  forts  or  ganison-hooses,  all  of 
which  were  strengthened,  re-enforced,  and  folly  supplied.^  But 
the  Indians,  as  the  snows  fell  heavDy  in  the  forests,  and  the  icy 
winds  swept  the  plains,  undertook  no  campaign,  but  gathered 
around  the  fires  in  their  far-distant  wigwams. 

The  desire  to  capture  Father  Rasle  continued  unabated.  A 
thousand  livres  were  o&red  for  his  head.*  In  mid-winter  Gapt. 
Moulton  was  sent  with  an  armed  force  up  the  Kennebec  River 
to  Norridgewock,  to  kill  or  to  capture  him.  But  the  vigilant 
eye  of  the  Indians  had  detected  the  movement.  They  all  fled, 
taking  their  mtssionary  mth  them.  Gapt.  Moulton  was  a 
humane  man.  The  little  Indian  village  at  Norridgewock  seemed 
to  be  emeq;ing  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  He  therefore, 
hoping  that  his  example  of  forbearance  might  exert  a  salutary 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
inflict  no  wanton  injury.  The  men  returned  from  their  fruitless 
expedition,  leaving  all  things  as  they  had  found  them. 

>  Sullivan'»  UUtory  of  Maine,  !>.  230. 

*  Bt  George's  River  rises  in  Montvtlle.  After  ninnlng  sonth  twenty-flre  miles, 

■Hording R  variety  of  mill  privilcgeH,  it  meets  the  ti«le  In  Warrcti,  twenty  miles 
from  its  mouth.  The  olil  fort  was  on  the  eant  side  of  the  river,  about  sixteen 
miles  above  its  mouth.  The  residence  of  Gen.  Knox  was  subsequently  built  near 
its  ruins.  —  WWkoMont  vol.  t  p.  00. 

*  Huti  liinson's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  27fi. 

*  These  were  at  St.  George,  Arrowsic,  Bichmond,  North  Yarmouth,  Saco, 
Arundel,  Kranebnnk,  Wells,  York,  Kittery,  and  Berwick.  —  JSworcb^  HudtoUf  and 

Journals  of  Maitiuhiitetls  Guvenitnent,  vol.  ii  p.  198. 

6  Collections  of  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  voL  viil.  p.  2CyG.  A  livre  was 
a  French  coiu  valued  at  about  eighteen  and  three-quarters  cents.  It  is  now  super> 
MfledbytteteDB. 
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The  Kennebee  was  famouB  for  Its  rich  fishery.  Sturgeon  and 
salmon  wm  in  abundance.  Water-fowl  crowded  its  shores. 
Ite  fertile  meadows,  free  from  forest,  afforded  the  Indians  invit- 
ing fields  for  their  com.  To  prevent  them  from  fishing,  fowlp 
ing,  or  pUuting,  and  thus  to  distress  them  with  famine,  thirty 
men  were  sent  earlj  in  the  spring  to  range  the  river  in  boats. 

Early  in  March  of  1724,  the  Indians  recoromenoed  their 
depredations.  More  than  thirty  people  in  Maine  were  either 
killed,  wounded,  or  carried  into  captivity,  in  the  course  of  three 
months.  Like  wolves  they  came  rushing  from  the  forest,  and 
no  one  oould  anticipate  dieir  point  of  attaok.  One  man  was 
ahot  upon  his  door^iU.  Mr.  Mitchell,  with  his  two  little  boys, 
was  at  work  in  his  field,  when  unseen  savages,  skulking  behind 
atumpB  and  trees,  shot  him  down,  Ifiad  carried  away  his  boys'aa 
captives.  At  Kennebunk  the  savages  captured  a  sloop,  after 
killing  all  of  the  crew.  Near  by,  three  men,  at  work  in  a  saw- 
mill, were  killed.  At  Berwick  Mr.  Thompson  was  shot,  one  of 
bis  children  tomahawked,  and  the  other  left  for  dead,  bleeding, 
gasping,  and  scalped.  Such  was  the  oharacter  of  this  wretched 
warfare. 

There  was  another  tragic  adventure  which  merits  more  special 
notice.  A  boat*s  company  of  sixteen  well-armed  men  left  the 
fort  on  St.  Geoige*8  River  on  a  fishing  excursion.  It  was  the 
80th  of  April,  1724.  They  embarked  in  two  strong  whale- 
boats,  led  by  Capt  Josiah  Winslow,  who  was  commandiEint  of 
the  garrison.  The  boats  passed  down  the  river,  and  sailed  along 
the  coast  to  the  east,  until  they  reached  the  Qreen  Islands  in 
Penobscot  Bay.  It  seems  that  the  Indians  caught  sight  of 
them,  and  nearly  a  hundred  warriors  gathered  in  ambush  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Gkorge,  to  cut  them  off  on  their  return. 
They  hid  in  the  thick  underbrush  at  a  narrow  point  of  the 
stream,  on  both  banks.  They  Iiad  thirty  canoes  carefully  con* 
oealed.  The  Indians  waited  until  one  boat  had  passed  by,  and 
then  poured  a  deadly  volley  of  bullets  into  the  other.  Nearly 
every  man  was  killed  or  wounded.  The  savages  then  leaped 
into  their  canoes,  and,  outnumbering  thehr  foes  more  than  ten  • 
to  one,  ventured  upon  an  open  attack,  completely  surrounding 
the  boats. 
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The  English,  seeing  tlieir  destruction  to  be  inevitable,  re- 
solved to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  Tliey  fought 
desperately  until  all  were  shot  down.  How  raany  warriors  the 
savages  lost  in  the  bloody  fray,  was  never  known.  It  appears 
that  there  were  three  friendly  Indians  in  the  boats,  and  these  the 
savages  allowed  to  escape.  The  death  of  Capt.  Winslow  was 
deeply  felt.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great  worth,  a  recent 
graduate  from  Harvard  College,  and  a  member  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  of  Massachusetts. 

The  savages  succeeded,  during  the  summer,  in  capturing 
twenty-two  fishing  vessels.  They  made  a  fleet  of  fifty  canoes. 
These  light  birch-bark  stnictures  they  could  carry  through  the 
forest  paths  almost  as  easily  as  they  could  carry  a  musket. 
EAch  canoe  was  generally  sufficient  for  three  warriors.  Launch- 
ing them  at  any  designated  point,  they  would  push  out  with 
great  rapidity,  and  entirely  surround  a  small  vessel,  whose  crew 
ordinarily  consisted  of  but  from  five  to  eight  men.  The  capture 
was  Uien  easy.  Any  one  who  exposed  himself  upon  the  deck 
was  sine  to  be  shot  down. 

In  these  enoonntets  twenty-two  men  were  killed,  and  twenty- 
tfaxee  carried  into  captivity.'  The  triumphant  Indians,  having 
destroyed  sixteen  of  the  garrison  of  the  fort  in  tiie  whale-boats, 
now  paddled  up  the  river,  hoping  to  capture  the  fort  itself,  and 
seize  all  its  valuable  contents.* 

This  fortification  hade  defiance  to  all  tiieir  efforts.  It  was 
built  of  hewn  timber,  twenty  inches  sqnaxe.  It  was  quadran- 
gular in  form,  each  side  being  a  hundred  Iset  in  length  and 
sixteen  feet  high.  Within  the  enclosure  there  was  a  good  sup- 
ply  of  comfortable  barracks  and  a  good  well  of  water.  From 
the  southera  wall  there  was  a  covered  way,  constructed  of  logs, 
leading  to  a  large,  strong  block-house  upon  the  beak  of  the 

*  Hatehlaaon't  HIitafy  of  MM«Thntetti>  voL  iL  p.  S78;  PnihaUow's  Indian 
Wan. 

«  **TlMSBglldiaM«ftedtf»ttlioIii«iaiia)iiidaoMtlMlMidto  Got 

dee<l  Imvinp  been  sfgned  by  one  of  their  chiefs,  Madockawamio.  In  nply  to  this 
the  Indiana  maintained  that  the  l|adockawando  and  Sheepscot  John,  who  signed 
,  the  deed,  were  not  Panobaoot  Indians,  one  belonging  to  Machlas  and  tha  othar  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston;  oonaeqnently  these  chiefs  had  disposed  of  what  did  not 
rightfully  belong  to  them,  and  thp  doe-l  was  therefore  null  and  void."  — JSKcfOTP 
</  Nao  England,  by  Goolidgt  and  Han^idd,  voL  L  p.  3M. 
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xtTer,  where  leyeral  pieces  of  cannon  commanded  the  stream. 
The  Indians,  finding  that  they  could  make  but  little  impression 
upon  these  strong  works,  retiied,  and  soon  made  thmr  appear- 
ance again  at  Arrowsic.  They  succeeded  in  capturing  three  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  in  killing  many  cattle. 

About  the  nuddle  of  July  a  band  of  twenty-seTcn  made  an 
attack  upon  a  house  near  the  garrison  at  Spurwink.  They  shot- 
Mr.  Solomon  Joidan  as  he  was  incautiously  lesTing  the  gate  of 
the  garrison.  They  were  driven  off,  and  a  heroic  band  from 
the  fort  pursued  them.  The  Indians,  taken  by  surprise  in 
their  encampment,  fled,  leaving  behind  them  twenty-five  packs, 
twelve  blankets,  a  gun,  and  several  other  articles.  The  Indians 
generally  carried  away  their  dead.  One  only  was  found  killed. 
Him  the  English  scalped,  and  for  the  revolting  trophy  received 
a  bounty  of  a  h^dred  pounds  in  Boston.^ 

There  was  no  village  of  the  Indians  which  presented  more 
attractions  than  Old  Point,  where  the  pleasant  little  hamlet  of 
Norridgewock  stood.  The  Kennebec  here  makes  a  laige  bend, 
forming  a  beautiful  and  rich  intervale  of  about  a  hundred  acres. 
The  village  was  regularly  built  on  the  land  as  it  gently  rose 
above  the  intervale.  The  huts  were  erected  on  one  street  or 
path,  about  eight  feet  wide.  The  church,  surmounted  by  the 
cross,  was  by  far  the  most  imposing  building  in  the  place.  It 
stood  a  little  back  from  the  street,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
village,  and  was  neatly  constructed  of  hewn  timber.  A  spring 
of  delicious  water  gushed  from  the  bank,  affording  to  all  an 
ample  supply.' 

1  History  of  Portland,  by  WiUiam  WUlis,  p.  SIS. 

•  nnato,iBlil8LttBorFM]MrBade»  writw,  "WboevwhMTtaltedtlM  pkM- 

ant  town  of  Norriflcowork  as  it  now  is  must  have  heard  of  Indian  Old  Point,  as 
the  people  call  tbe  place  where  Basle's  village  stood;  and  perhaps  curiosity  may 
hare  carried  blm  lUflMr.  XT  ao,  he  h«i'*loiind  a  lovely  aeqnestered  spot,  in  tbe 
depths  of  nature's  stillness,  on  a  point  around  which  the  waten  of  tbe  Kennebec, 
not  far  from  their  confluence  with  those  of  tlio  Samly  Piver,  sweep  on  in  their 
beautiful  course,  as  if  to  the  music  of  the  rapids  above;  a  spot  over  which  tbe  sad 
memory  of  the  past,  without  Ita  p—itoaa,  will  tbiow  •  chann,  and  on  which  he 
will  believe  the  ceaselesa  wonhtp  of  natnia  night  htond  ItMlf  with  the  aaplntlQiis 
of  Christian  devotion. 

"And  he  will  turn  from  the  place  with  the  feeling  that  the  hatefuluess  of  the, 
nMdq^Mtof  wartoasgraTatadbysnehaooiuiMtkmwidi  ]iatiurtt*t  tweet  raklie* 
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The  rich  intervale,  entirely  free  from  forest  or  bniah,  afforded 
an  admixable  oornfield ;  and,  under  the  careful  culture  of  the 
womeUt  an  ample  harvest  of  the  golden  grain  was  generally 
gathered.  About  two  miles  above  the  village  there  were  some 
falls  where  salmon,  shad,  and  alewivee  were  taken  in  great 
abnndanoe.  The  poet  Whittier,  in  his  poem  of  *^  Mog  Megone,'* 
gtves  a  very  giapbio  description  of  the  chai  iiing  soeneiy  of  this 
wgm^  Alluding  to  the  log-bnilt  chapel,  he  writes, » 

*'  Yet  the  traveller  knows  it  a  house  of  praj«r, 
For  the  sip^ii  of  the  holy  cross  is  there; 
And  should  he  (dumoa  at  that  place  to  ha, 
Of  a  sabhath  mom,  or  some  hallowed  <1ay, 
Wbea  prayers  are  made  and  in  asses  are  said, 
Some  for  the  liYlng  and  some  for  ^  dead,  ^ 
Wall  mlKht  that  traveller  start  to 
The  tall  dark  forms  that  take  their  war, 
From  the  birch  cauue  ou  the  river  shore, 
And  tiie  forest  paths,  to  that  obapel  door; 
Marvel  to  mark  the  naked  knees, 
And  the  dusky  foreheads  bending  there, 
While  in  coarse  white  vesture,  over  tbasa. 

In  blessing  or  in  prayer, 
Stretching  abroad  his  thin  pale  hands, 
like  a  shrouded  ghost  the  Jesuit  standa.** 

Tbe  cbnrcfa  was  well  adapted  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Indians.  It  was  quite  richly  deooiated  with 
paintings  of  the  crucifixion,  and  of  other  momentous  events  in 
hiUical  history.  Silver  plate  was  provided  Ibr  sacramental  ser- 
vices. Father  Rasle,  with  apostolic  self-denial  and  leal,  had 
been  laboring  amidst  the  solitudes  of  that  remote  wildemees 
for  thirty-five  years.  He  had  made  many  converts,  and  had 
won,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  love  of  the  whole  tribe. 

The  converts  were  put  on  probation  for  a  time;  and  after 
suitable  instruction,  when  Father  Rasle  became  convinced  of 
their  sincerity,  they  were  baptized,  and  admitted  to  full  com- 
munion. About  forty  young  ludians  were  trained  to  form  a 
choir,  and  in  otlier  ways  to  assist  the  pastor  in  his  religious 
exercises.  They  were  clad  in  surplices  and  other  clerical  robes, 
intended  to  impress  the  people  with  a  sense  of  the  solemnity  of 
their  service. 

Morning  and  evening  the  Indians  were  assembled  in  the 
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chapel  for  prayer  and  singing.  Living  generally  a  listlesu  life, 
with  but  little  to  do  and  but  little  to  oceupy  their  minds,  the 
households  gathered  eagerly  in  the  chapel  to  enjoy  these  observ- 
ances. In  one  of  his  letters  he  testifies  to  the  sweetness  with 
which  the  young  Indians  sang,  jind  to  the  unvaiying  propriety 
and  devoutness  with  which  they  performed  their  religious 
duties. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  Father  Rasle  was  by  birth  a 
gentleman  of  illustrious  family,  and  that  he  had  received  au 
accomplished  education  ;  yet  we  can  never  detect  in  his  lettere 
a  murmur  in  view  of  the  hardships  of  his  lot.  To  his  nephew 
in  France  he  writes,  — 

**HeFe  I  am,  iu  a  cajbin  in  the  woods,  in  which  I  find  both  crosses  and 
vefigkniB  obserruioM  among  tiie  Indiaot.  At  the  dawn  of  the  monung  I 
say  warn  In  the  ehapel,  made  of  the  bnaoiies  of  the  fir-tree.  The  residae 
of  the  day  I  spend  in  Tinting  and  consoliiig  the  savages.  It  is  a  severe 
affliction  to  see  to  many  famiBhed  penons,  without  boiiig  able  to  retiere 
their  honger." 

Many  years  ago  thirty-four  volumes  of  "  Lettres  Edifiantes 
et  Curieuses,"  written  from  distant  missionary  stations,  were 
published  in  France.  Tlie  following  extract  from  one  of  Father 
Rasle's  letters  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  was  dated  at 
Narantsouk,  which  is  the  Indian  name  for  Norridgewock,  Oct. 
15,  1722,  only  about  two  yeai-s  before  his  death :  — 

'*  None  of  my  converts  fail  to  repair  twice  each  day  to  the  church,— 
in  the  moming  to  hear  aiMs,  and  in  the  evening  to  assist  at  the  prayen 
which  I  offsr  at  sonaet.  As  it  ie  neoeisary  to  fix  the  imagination  of  these 
LidiaiiS,  which  is  too  easily  distracted,  T  have  composed  some  appropriate 
piayer<>  for  thoin  trt  mak".  to  ciuiMp  them  to-  enter  into  the  spirit  of  tlie 
angost  sucritioi^  of  our  altars.  Hfsidt's  the  sermons  which  I  deliver  before 
them  on  Sundays  and  festival  days,  I  scarcely  pass  a  week-day  without 
making  a  short  exhortation  to  inspire  themwitii  a  honwof  those  rioes 
to  which  thcgr  are  most  addicted,  or  to  etrengthen  them  in  the  practice  of 
aome  Tirtae. 

**  After  mam  I  teach  the  catechism  to  the  diildren  and  yoong  persons, 

while  a  large  number  of  aged  people  who  are  present  assist,  and  answer 
with  perfect  docility  the  questions  which  I  put  to  them.  The  rest  of  the 
morning,  even  to  mid-day,  is  set  apart  for  seeing  those  who  wish  to  speak 
with  me.  They  come  to  me  in  erawds  to  make  me  a  participator  in  their 
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pMM  and  inqaietadeg,  or  to  comminiieatii  tome  ewmi  cf  congMrt  tgiiml 
th(>ir  mnntiynen,  ortoooMnltine  on  their  nwniagw  and  otiiaraJ&te  of 

Importancp. 

"It  is  therefore  nece<;sary  for  mo  to  instruct  some,  to  console  others,  to 
re-establish  peace  in  families  at  variance,  to  calm  troubled  consciences,  to 
tarmA  others  by  repriniMidi  mfaglfid  with  loftpcw  md  oharity;  in  Uno, 
far  M  poasibls  to  render  them  all  contented. 

**  Afterinld-dfty  I  visit  the  sick,  and  go  around  among  tilo  cabins  of  thoM 
who  require  more  particular  instructions.  If  they  hold  a  coimcil,  w  hich  is 
often  the  ca.se  with  these  Indians,  they  df^pute  one  of  their  principal  men  to 
ask  me  to  assist  in  their  deliberations.  I  accordingly  repair  to  the  place 
when  their  ooimdl  is  hdd.  If  I  tiiink  tliej  aio  pomdog  » iviae  eooae,  I 
of  it  V,  on  the  conteaiy,  I  hate  any  thingto  in  oppositian  to 
their  decision,  I  declare  my  sentiments,  >nppo«iing  them  by  weig^i^roaecni. 
My  advice  always  fixes  their  resolutions. 

"  In  the  midst  of  such  occupations,  you  cannot  imagine  with  what  rapidity 
the  days  pass  by.  When  the  Indians  repair  to  the  seashore,  where  they 
pass  some  months  in  hmiting  dndcs  and  other  birds  wliidh  are  ftna^  there 
in  large  nnmjbers,  they  boild  <m  an  island  a  church,  -which  th^  oorer 
nith  bark,  and  near  it  they  erect  a  little  cabin  for  my  residence.  I  taki 
care  to  transport  tliith*^r  a  part  of  our  ornaments,  and  the  service  is  per- 
formed with  the  same  decency  and  the  same  crowds  of  peqple  as  at  the 
village. 

•<  You  see,  then,  my  dear  nephew,  what  are  my  occupations.  For  that 
wliidi  rdatea  to  me  pevsoiially,  I  wQlsay  to  yon  tiiat  I  ndthereee,  nor  hear, 
nor  apeak  to  any  but  the  Indiana.  My  food  isTeiyrimple  and  light.  I 
lia?e  nerer  been  able  to  conform  my  taste  to  the  meat  or  smoked  fish  of  the 
savap^.  My  nourishment  is  composed  only  of  corn  which  they  pound,  and 
of  which  I  make,  each  day,  a  kind  of  hominy,  which  I  boil  in  water.  The 
only  luxury  in  which  I  indulge  is  a  little  sugar,  which  I  mix  with  it  to 
CMreot  ita  insipidify.  This  is  now  wanting  in  the  fomet.  In  the  spring 
tiie  maple-treea  contain  a  liquor  very  similar  to  that  which  is  found  in  the 
sugar-canes  of  the  sontli'^rn  inlands.  The  women  employ  themselves  in  col- 
lecting this  in  vessels  of  bark  as  it  is  distilled  from  the  trees.  They  then 
boil  it,  and  draw  off  from  it  a  very  good  sugar." 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1724,  a  party  of  two  haudred  and 
eight  men,  accompanied  by  three  Mohawk  Indiana,  left  Rich- 
mond Fort,  opposite  Swan  Island,  for  an  attack  upon  Norridge- 
wock.  The  troops  ascended  the  river  in  seventeen  whale-boats. 
The  next  day  they  reached  Teconnet,  now  Winslow,  where 
they  landed.  Forty  men  were  left  to  guanl  the  boats ;  the 
remainder  of  the  party  commenced  a  rapid  march,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st,  through  the  woods,  to  strike  the  foe  by  surprise. 
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The  party  was  led  by  Capts.  Harmon  ^  and  Moulton.  Towards 
the  evening  of  that  day  they  overtook  the  noted  chief  Boma- 
seen,  with  liis  wife  and  daughter.  The  chief  and  his  child 
were  both  shot ;  the  wife  was  taken  captive.* 

It  was  a  little  after  noon  of  the  22d  when  the  soldiers  came 
in  sight  of  the  village.  The  party  was  divided  into  three 
bands  of  nearly  equal  numbers,  so  .as  to  encircle  the  village,  and 
cut  off  all  escape.  Two  of  these  were  placed  in  ambush,  while 
the  remainder  were  marshalled  for  an  impetuous  charge.  There 
is  consideraljle  diversity  in  the  details  of  the  narratives  which 
are  given  of  the  massacre  whicli  ensued.  After  examining 
several  different  accounts,  the  writer  tliiaks  the  foUowing  as 
impartial  as  any  wliicli  can  now  l)e  given :  — 

The  thickets  which  suiTounded  the  village  were  so  dense  that 
the  assailants  were  not  discovered  until  they  poured  in  a  volley 
of  bullets  upon  the  wigwams  and  their  inmates.  Immediately, 
with  loud  shouts,  the  English  rushed  upon  their  victims.  The 
ooostemation  was  teiribU.  The  only  thing  thought  of  was 
escape  by  flight.  There  were  but  about  fifty  men  in  the  village. 
It  is  evident  that  nothing  like  a  defence  was  attempted,  sinoe 
the  Indians  weie  skilled  marksmen,  and  yet  not  an  Englishmaii 
was  shot. 

The  savages  endeavored  only  to  save  their  aged  men,  their 
wives,  and  their  children.  In  a  tumultuous  mass,  the  women 
and  children  shrieking,  they  rushed  towards  the  river.  The 
encircling  foe  cut  off  escape  in  every  other  direction.  Though 
the  water  was  low,  in  the  xihannel  it  was  six  feet  deep,  which 
precluded  the  possibility  of  wading  across.  The  husbands  and 
fiitheis  endeayored,  by  swimming,  to  aid  the  helpless.  A  dread- 
fiil  slaaghter  took  place.  Those  placed  in  ambush  rose,  and  all 
rushed  forward,  hurling  a  storm  of  bullets  upon  the  crowded 
aasemblage  of  men,  women,  and  children  struggling  in  the 
water. 

The  deed  was  soon  accomplished.  Many  were  drowned,  and 

^  Sullivan,  p.  175,  probably  by  mJatake,  calls  the  senior  officer  JIummond, 

*  TiMy  fell  In  with  Bomaaeea  about  TaooniMt,  whfln  tiwy  diot  him  as  he  was 

aacaplng  throur^h  the  river.  His  wifo  and  daoghtar  wore  in  n  barbaxoua  manner 
ftred  upon;  the  daughter  killed  aud  the  modier  taken.  —Drake'*  Book  (^f  thth^ 
dUm$t  book  UL  p.  Ill 
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many  pieroad  by  bnllefB  irare  swept  down  hf  the  stream  to 
their  watery  grareB.  It  was  estiiiiated  that  about  eighty  were 
alalii.  This  seems  a  small  mmiber  when  we  reflect  that  nearly 
two  hundred  practised  soldiers  were  disehargitig  their  guns  as 
rapidly  as  possible  upon  them,  taking  deliberate  aim.  The 
awfal  deed  of  slaughter  was  soon  accomplished.  The  pursuers 
returned  to  the  village,  where  they  found  Father  Rasle  in  the 
parsonage.  As  he  came  forward  to  meet  them,  a  shower  of 
bullets  pierced  his  body,  and  he  fell  dead.* 

The  slain,  such  as  could  be  found,  including  Father  Rasle, 
were  scalped,  and  the  soldiei-s  retired.  Gradually  the  Indians 
who  had  escaped  returned  to  their  utterly  desolated  homes. 
Even  the  stoicism  of  the  savage  was  overcome,  as  he  gazed  upon 
the  smouldering  ruins,  and  the  gory  bodies  of  his  relatives  and 
friends,  men,  women,  and  children,  which  were  strewed  around. 
Their  first  care  was  to  search  for  the  remains  of  their  beloved 
missionary.  These  they  washed,  and  with  prayers  and  loud 
lamentations  buried  below  the  altar,  where  he  had  so  often 
ministered  to  them  in  sacred  thinj^s.  Over  the  remains  they 
reared  a  rude  cross.  Their  chief  Boraaseen,  and  the  othere  of 
the  dead,  they  also  buried  with  such  solemnities  as  they  bad 
been  taught  to  exercise.^ 

The  tribe  was  destroyed.  The  few  woe-stricken  survivors, 
having  completed  their  mournful  t«isk,  turned  sadly  from  the 
homes  endeared  to  them  by  all  the  associations  of  childhood, 
and  which  their  ancestors  had  occupied  through  countless  gen- 
erations, and  sought  refuge  with  the  Penobscots.  The  name 
of  the  Norridgewocks  was  blotted  forever  from  the  register  o£ 
Indian  tribes. 

The  reader  will  be  interested  in  reading  the  account  which 
the  French  historian,  P4re  do  CiiarleYoiz,  gives  of  this  tragio 

>  "  Great  brutality  and  ferocity  are  cbart^eable  to  the  EtiKlIili  in  thb  affair, 

nrrordinjf  to  tbeJr  own  a<;("oinif ;  sm  h  as  killing  women  and  children,  and  Rcalping 
autl  mangling  the  body  of  Fatlier  Ilasle."  — Drakes  Book  of  the  Indian*,  book  iii. 
p.  lift 

>  For  further  particulars  see  Belknaji'^^  History  of  New  HampHhire,  vol.  iL 
p.  50;  Hutchinson'H  History  of  Massachiu«etts,  vol.  ii.  p.  279;  Penhallow'^  Indiaa 
Wan.   It  will  be  perceived  that  there  are  oonaidexabte  tUacrepandeB  in  tiM 
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IVanoe.'*  We  give  a  liters!  translaftion  from  the  F^cb : — 

There  were  then  but  fifty  warriors  in  the  village.  They  seized  their 
anna,  ami  ran  tuuuiltuously,  not  to  defend  the  place  against  an  enemy  who 
had  already  euU'red  it,  but  tu  aid  the  aged  muu,  the  women,  aad  the  children 
in  tfafdr  flight,  and  to  give  th«m  tiflw  to  gala  th*  otbir  tide  of  ilia  lifw. 
Fathflr  Raale,  appriaed,  bj  the  damor  and  the  tmnolt,  of  the  daager  in 
arliich  his  converts  were  involved,  presented  himself  aniDtimidated  to  Ids 
assailants,  with  the  hope  of  drawing  upon  himself  alone  their  atteaftiont  aad 
Uins  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  flock  at  the  peril  of  his  omi  life. 

**  HLs  hope  was  not  in  vain.  Scarcely  had  he  ap|H.'ared  when  the  English 
gSfe  a  great  shout,  which  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  bullets,  of  which  he 
ftU  dead  near  a  eraai  which  he  had  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  Tillage. 
Seven  Indiana  wlw  had  aeoompaaied  him,  and  who  had  wiahad  to  make  far 
him  a  rampart  of  their  own  bodies,  were  killed  at  his  side. 

Thus  died  this  loving  pastor,  giving  his  life  for  his  flock,  after  a  labori- 
ous mission  of  thirty-seven  years.  Thrown  into  consternation  by  his  death, 
the  Indians  tlt  d.  The  English,  finding  that  they  had  none  left  to  resist 
them,  fell  first  to  pillaging  and  then  to  burning  the  wigwams.  They  spared 
the  choieh  ao  long  aathaj  thought  proper  to  profane  the  image  of  tiie  adota- 
Ue  SaTiovr  aad  the  aaered  veiaels,  and  thai  thej  aet  it  on  fira.  At  kngth 
thagr  withdrew  in  so  great  precipitation  that  it  waa  lather  a  iU|^  They 
loomed  to  be  struck  with  a  ()erft>c-t  panic. 

**  The  Indians  immediately  n'turneil  to  tlieir  villasje.  It  was  their  first 
care  to  weep  over  the  body  of  their  holy  niis-sionary,  while  the  women  were 
looldng  for  plants  and  herbs  to  heal  their  wounded.  They  found  him  shot 
in  a  thonaand  plaoea,  scalped,  hia  akoll  broke  to  {neoea  with  the  Uom  cl  the 
hatchets,  his  month  and  eyea  fall  of  nmd,  and  the  bonea  of  his  legs  frae- 
ioiedt  and  all  his  members  mangled  in  a  hundred  different  waja.  After  hia 
converts  had  raised  up  and  oftentimes  kissed  the  precious  remains,  so 
tenderly  and  so  justly  beloved  by  them,  they  buried  him  in  the  same  place 
where  he  had,  the  evening  before,  celebrated  the  sacred  mysteries;  namely, 
adiere  the  altar  stood  before  the  church  waa  horned.^ 

In  the  year  1833,  Benedict  Fenwick,  bishop  of  Boston,  re- 
paired to  the  ffite  of  the  little  chapel  of  Rasle,  in  Norridgewock, 
and  on  the  anniversaty  of  its  destruction,  Aug.  2d,  erected 
ft  monnment  to  the  memory  of  the  self-denying  miasioDaiy. 

It  was  of  gianite,  surmounted  by  an  iron  cross.  From  the 
foundation  to  the  highest  point  of  the  cross  is  eighteen  feet.  A 
Latin  ineoription,  of  which  the  following  ia  a  literal  tranelft* 
tioiiy  was  fmt  into  the  stone:  — 

•  HMoiie  Geneialab  t  H  p.  m 
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*'  Rev.  Sebastian  Hasle,  a  native  of  France,  a  minionaiy  of  the  society 
of  Jesuits,  at  first  preaching  for  a  few  years  to  the  Illinois  and  Hurons, 
afterwards  for  thirty-four  years  to  the  Abenaquis,  in  faith  and  charity  a 
true  apostle  of  Christ;  undaunted  by  the  danger  of  arms,  often  testifying 
that  he  was  prepared  to  die  for  his  flock ;  at  length  this  best  of  pastors  fell 
amidst  arms  at  the  destruction  of  the  village  of  Norridgewock  and  the  mini 
of  his  own  church,  in  this  very  place,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  August, 
A.D.  1724. 

"  Benedict  Fenwick,  Bishop  of  Boston,  has  erected  this  monument,  and 
dedicated  it  to  him  and  his  deceased  children  in  Christ,  on  the  23d  of 
August,  A.D.  1833,  to  the  greater  glory  of  God." 

About  two  years  after,  some  mischievous  individuals  over- 
turned the  monument.  To  the  credit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Norridgewock  this  conduct  was  not  approved  by  them,  as  was 
evinced  by  their  immediately  replacing  it.  The  accompanying 
out  represents  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Father  Rasle. 


MOM^rENT  OF  RASI.E.  NORUimiEWOCK. 

On  the  2Tth  the  victorious  detachment  returned  to  Port 
Richmond  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  This  was  con- 
sidered the  most  brilliant  exploit  in  the  Indian  wai-s  since  the 
death  of  King  Philip.    Capt.  Hiinnon  proceeded  to  Boston  witk 
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the  scalps  to  obtain  the  rich  reward.   He  was  at  onoe  promoted 

to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

Still  desperate  Indiaa  bands  infested  the  frontiers.  A  regi- 
ment of  three  hundred  men  was  raised  to  range  the  ooimtiy 
from  the  Kennebec  to  the  Penobscot.  This  region  was  the 
favorite  xeaort  of  the  Indians  for  fowling-and  fishing.  But  the 
Indians  were  watchful,  and  but  few  were  caught.  In  December 
Capt.  John  Loyewell,  or  Lovel  as  his  name  is  aometimes  spelled^ 
went  on  a  military  excursion,  with  thirty  men,  to  Lake  Winni- 
piseogee,  in  New  Hampshire.  They  succeeded  in  killing  and 
scalping  one  Indian,  and  in  capturing  an  Indian  boy.  For  these 
they  received  in  Boston  the  reward  promised  by  law. 

Again  in  February,  1725,  Capt.  Lovewell,  with  forty  men, 
was  on  the  march  upon  the  mai'gin  of  a  small  lake,  since  called 
LoveweU's  Pond,  near  the  head  of  Salmon  Falls  River.  They 
came  suddenly  upon  a  party  of  ten  Indians,  all  soundly  asleep 
around  their  camp-fires.  The  English  silently  took  deliberate 
aim,  and  at  a  simultaneous  discharge  of  their  muskets  killed 
nine,  and  sorely  wounded  the  tenth.  The  wounded  man  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  endeavored  to  escape  ;  but  a  powerful  dog  which 
accompanied  the  English  soon  overtook  him,  and  held  him  till 
he  was  despatched  with  hatchets.  For  these  ten  scalps  the 
victors  received  in  Boston  universal  applause,  and  the  more 
substantial  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds  sterling.* 

The  savages  still  succeeded  in  occasionally  shooting  a  man. 
Two  very  worthy  farmers  were  killed  in  North  Yarmouth. 
Several  others  were  attacked,  and  one  severely  wounded  at 
Cape  Porpoise.  At  Maquoit  two  Indians  captured  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Cochran.  The  first  night  they  bound  their  captive 
■ecurely ;  the  second  night  he  was  more  loosely  confined,  and 

*  Drake  gives  the  following  aocount  of  this  adventure :  "  Love  well,  with  forty 
MM,  QMM  npon  *  smaU  oompany  of  ten  Indians  who  wen  Mieep  by  their  Una, 

and,  ^iladoninfx  liis  men  a<lvaiitaireoii.sly,  killed  them  alL  After  faking  off  tlieir 
•calps  thflM  forty  warriors  marched  to  Boston  in  great  triumph,  with  the  ten 
•caiptt,  extended  upon  hoops,  for  which  thej  leoelyvd  a  thoiuaiid  poonda.  This 
•sploll  was  the  more  laude<l,  a.s  it  was  snppoeed  that  these  ten  Indians  wm  upon 
an  expedition  against  the  English  upon  the  frontiers,  havinj?  new  pr»n^  ninch 
ammnnition,  and  spare  blankets  and  moccasins  to  accommodate  captives-  This, 
Imravw,  WW  man  ooo^Mtmaw  IHiflllMr  diay  had  Ullad  {Mends  or  anamiMvai 
Ml  «nto  aa  ««tdB  «■  that  llMj  had  knkd  iadfaM** --Soo^ 
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the  two  Indians,  weary  with  a  long  day's  march,  fell  soundlj 
-asleep.  Cochran  succeeded  in  loosing  his  bonds,  and,  rising 
softly,  with  his  hatchet  killed  them  both.  He  took  their  scalps 
■and  their  guns,  the  indisputable  proofs  of  his  achievement,  and 
returned  to  the  fort. 


CHAPTER  xym. 


THE  VBOmma  AHD  TSBMINATIOV  of  LOYBWXLL'S  WAU. 

Encampment  at  Great  Ossipoe  —  Serious  Contest  —  Death  of  Lovewell  —  Of 
Frye  —  Fate  of  the  English  in  Lovewell's  War  —  Goyemment  Measures  — 
Native  Honor — Indian  Distresses — Incorporation  of  Orono — Heath's  £x- 
ptdltUm— Attack  upon  Toong  Castine — The  Dumnwr  Trettty— Indian 
Lettcn — Cost  of  Indian  Wan  —  Peace  oondnded. 

ON  the  15th  of  April,  1725,  Capt.  John  Lovewell  set  out  on 
another  expedition  against  the  Indians.  He  left  Dunstable 
with  forty-six  volunteera,  thoroughly  equipped.  They  directed 
their  march  toward  the  Ossipee  Ponds,  near  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Saco  River.  Three  of  tlio  compaay  gave  out  under  the 
fatigues  of  the  way,  and  returned. 

When  they  reached  the  westerly  side  of  the  Great  Ossipee 
Pond,  in  New  Hampshire,  about  ten  miles  beyond  the  west  line 
of  Maine,  they  built  a  small  stockade  fort.  This  was  intended 
as  a  place  of  retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  and  also  as  a  hospital 
for  eight  of  their  number  who  were  sick  and  unable  to  go  any 
farther.  They  were  then  about  one  hundred  miles  from  liome. 
Here  Capt.  Lovewell  left  the  sick  men  with  a  surgeon  and  a 
guard. 

With  but  thirty-two  men  he  resumed  his  march  towards  the 
north-westerly  margin  of  Lovewell's  Pond,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-two  miles.  This  sheet  of  water,  situated  in  the  town  of 
Fryeburg,  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  its  average  width  is 
about  half  a  mile.  They  moved  with  much  caution,  for  about 
two  miles  west  of  them  there  was  an  Indian  village  called  Peg- 
wacket.  Like  most  other  Indian  hamlets,  it  was  delightfully 
situated  in  a  fertile  and  romantio  spot,  commanding  a  cbaimiug 
view  of  land  and  water. 
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Here  they  noiseleaaly  encamped  for  the  night.  They  heaid 
the  confused  murmur  of  distant  voices,  which  they  supposed 
proceeded  from  the  Indians,  but  encountered  no  alann.  A 
chaplain  accompanied  the  party.  He  was  a  very  noble  young 
man,  a  recent  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  by  the  name  of 
Jonathan  Fxye.  It  was  their  inyariable  custom  to  have  morn- 
ing prayere. 

While  engaged  in  'their  devotions  they  were  startled  by  the 
report  of  a  gun.  Gautionsly  approaching  the  edge  of  the  pond, 
they  saw,  across  the  water,  at  die  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  a 
mngle  Indian  hunter,  who  had  just  discharged  his  gun  at  some 
game.  His  scalp  was  worth  five  hundred  dollars.  Lnmediately 
the  party  set  out  to  capture  him.  They  had  not  proceeded  fiur, 
when  they  came  to  a  small  plain,  smooth  as  a  floor,  oovered 
with  pine  trees,  and  entirely  free  from  underbrusiL  Suoh 
plains  often  present  the  most  lovely  spots  in  our  forest  land- 
scapes. 

To  expedite  their  march,  the  soldiers  threw  off  thdr  packs, 
and  left  them  in  a  pile  together,  without  any  guard.  They 
could  easily  retrace  their  steps  and  find  them.  Hurrying  on, 
the  whole  party  soon  disappeared  amidst  the  thickening  glooms 
of  the  forest.  After  trayelling  about  a  mile  they  came  again  in 
sight  of  the  Indian.  He  was  not  in  the  least  aware  of  his  dan- 
ger, and  was  sauntering  along  with  a  shot-gun  upon  his  shoul- 
der and  a  £sw  birds  in  his  hand.  Several  guns  were  immedi- 
ately fired  at  him ;  but  so  hurriedly,  and  the  distance  was  sueh, 
that  they  all  missed  their  aim.  The  Indian  sprang  behind  a 
tree,  and  saw,  at  a  glance,  that  escape  was  impossible.  Taking 
deliberate  aim,  he  fired  at  Gapt.  Lovewell,  inflicting  a  serious 
wound.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  Eiusign  Wyman  flred,  and 
the  Indian  fell  dead,  pierced  by  hb  bullet.  They  took  his  scalp, 
and  returned  for  their  packs. 

In  the  mean  time  two  renowned  Indian  chie&,  Paugus  and 
Wahwa,  returning  from  a  scout  down  the  Saoo  River,  caught 
sight  of  the  pile  of  knapsacks.  They  knew  that  the  owners 
would  soon  return  for  them.  By  counting  the  packs  they  ascer- 
tained the  number  of  the  English.  It  was  not  difficult  to  trace 
the  path  upon  which  the  English  had  advanced.  There  were 
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between  seventy  and  eighty  warriors  in  the  Indian  band.* 
They  placed  themselves  in  ambush,  and  awaited  the  return  of 
their  intended  victims. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  May,  the 
English  were  marching  leisurely  along,  on  their  return,  when 
they  reached  the  ambush.  Tlie  Indians,  completely  surround- 
ing them,  suddenly  rose,  and  with  presented  guns  and  loud 
shouts  rushed  upon  them.  These  Indians  had  frequented  the 
western  settlements  of  Maine,  and  were  well  acquainted  with 
Capt.  LovewelP  and  most  of  his  men.  Mr.  Drake,  in  his 
account  of  the  battle,  says  that  tlie  savages  were  loath  to  kill 
these  their  former  friends,  and  w  ished  to  take  them  captives. 
In  attestation  of  this  fact,  he  quotes  Mr.  Symmes's  minute 
account  of  the  conflict,  published  the  same  year  in  which  it 
took  place.  It  is  cerUiin  tliat  they  did  not  fire  from  tlie  ambush 
■when  they  niiglit  so  easily  have  shot  down  every  man  without 
being  seen  themselves.^ 

**  They  presented  their  guns,"  says  Drake,  "  and  threw  away 
their  first  fire."  This  only  encouraged  the  English.  Facing 
their  foes,  they  poured  in  upon  them  a  deadly  fire,  and  several 
Indians  fell.  This  ushered  in  the  unequal  battle  in  hot 
earnest.  The  Indians,  outnumbering  the  English  more  than 
two  to  one,  immediately  sprang,  each  man  behind  a  tree,  and, 
entirely  suiTounding  their  victims,  commenced  the  awful 
slaughter.  At  the  first  volley  of  the  Indians,  Capt.  Lovewell 
and  eight  of  his  men  fell  dead,  and  two  more  were  wounded. 

But  these  valiant  men,  torn  by  the  bullets,  fought  their  way 
to  the  pond,  which  was  at  the  distance  of  but  a  few  rods. 
There  was  here  a  sandy  beach,  with  a  bank  rising  five  or  six 
feet  high.  The  Indians  could  no  longer  surround  them.  The 
bank  presented  a  rampart  to  protect  them  from  the  bullets  of 
the  savageB,  and  from  behind  which  they  could  take  deliberate 
aim  at  any  foe  who  should  yenture  to  expose  hand  or  head. 
Here,  for  eight  dreadfid  hours,  these  men  ibtight.   They  were 

1  Penhallow  says  that  there  were  seventy;  HatoUuMMi  and  Symmes,  thirty; 
Belknap,  forty-one;  Williamson,  sixty-three. 

*  Mr.  wmiB,  in  his  Hlrtocy  of  Portlmd,  spaOl  LmrBmU,  LoiwB,  and  calls  th« 
Indian  village  Peqtiakett,  instead  of  Pegwaoket,  p.  Wfu  DnlBt  qpalis  II  PfgwolBtt* 

•  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indiana,  book  ilL  p.  128. 
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80  outiuiinberecl  that  fliu:ht  was  impossible.  They  had  no  food. 
Their  knapsacks,  with  their  spare  amraiinition,  were  seized  by 
tlje  savages.  There  was  no  chauee  of  any  re-enforceraents. 
It  wouhl  seem  that  tlieir  doom  was  sealed,  aud  that  by  do  pos- 
bibility  could  one  escape. 

At  times  there  was  a  brief  lull  in  tlie  battle.  The  Indians, 
retiring  beyond  gunshot,  seemed  to  be  holding  a  council.  In 
one  of  the  councils,  or  conferences,  Ensign  Wyman  crept 
through  the  forest,  and  shot  one  of  the  chiefs.  Still  the  Indians 
sent  u  bold  warrior  within  hailing  distance  of  the  English,  who 
shouted  out,  "Will  you  have  quarter?"  It  is  probable  that 
the  English  felt  assured,  that,  after  they  had  killed  so  many  of 
the  Indians,  no  quarter  would  be  granted,  and  that  their  inevit- 
able doom  would  be  death  by  torture.  Their  reply  was,  "  We 
will  have  no  quarter  but  at  the  muzzles  of  our  guns." 

The  firing  had  become  (piite  desultory.  The  combatants, 
upon  each  side,  kept  concealed  as  much  as  possible,  and  fired 
only  when  quite  sure  of  striking  their  foe.  About  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  Chaplain  Frye  received  a  mortal  wound.  He 
lived  for  several  hours,  but  was  heard  praying  earnestly  that 
God  would  preserve  his  surviving  companions.  There  were 
among  the  Indians  praying  men.  These  also,  doubtless,  with 
expiring  breath,  pleaded  with  God  in  behalf  of  their  country- 
men. Both  were  unquestionably  sincere.  Alas  for  man  !  How 
strange  must  have  been  the  meeting,  in  the  spirit  land,  of  these 
fellow  Christians,  who  had  killed  each  other  ! 

During  tlie  engagement,  the  eomhatants  often  conversed  with 
each  other,  from  Ix-hind  their  raiupurts,  separated  by  but  a  few 
yards.  They  called  each  other  by  name,  and  talked  in  almost 
friendly  terms.  John  ChamV)erlain  was  a  very  bold,  magnani- 
mous man,  of  large  stature.  Ilis  gun  had  l)ecome,  by  rejieated 
firing,  too  foul  for  use.  He  stepped  down  to  the  water  to  wash 
it  out.  Just  at  that  moment  Paugus,  the  Pegwacket  chief,  who 
was  also  a  man  of  herculean  size,  jumped  down  the  bank  to 
wash  out  his  gun.  They  were  at  the  distance  of  but  a  few 
yards  from  each  other.  They  were  well  acquainted,  and  had 
formerly  met  as  friends.    Paugus  could  speak  English. 

The  contest  now  was  to  see  who  wotdd  get  his  gun  first  in 
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order.  As  Paugus  xammed  down  the  bullet,  he  said  to  his  old 
friend,"!  shall  now  very  quick  kill  you."  —  "Perhaps  not," 
said  Chamberlain,  who  had  the  advantage  of  a  gun  which,  in 
chaiging,  primed  itself.  There  was  an  instantaneous  flash,  fol- 
lowed by  a  report,  and  the  Indian  chief  fell  dead. 

The  savages  took  great  care  to  keep  themselveB  concealed; 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  many  of  them  were  slain.  At  night 
the  Indians  withdrew,  when  it  would  seem  that  they  must  have 
known  that  the  English  were  entirely  at  their  mercy.  Many  of 
them  had  fired  from  twenty  to  thirty  times,  and  their  ammuni- 
tion was  nearly  exhausted.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that 
the  Indians  had  expended  aU  theirs.  They  could  only  obtiun 
supplies  by  tedious  journeys  through  the  forests  to  Canada.' 

Both  Messrs.  Penhallow  and  S^nunes,  the  two  most  authentio 
narratoTB  of  the  battle,  estimate  that  the  Indians  lost  between 
forty  and  fi Ay  of  their  warriors.  This  is  apparently  merely  con- 
jecture, and  is  quite  incredible.  As  they  were  decidedly  the 
victors,  withdrawing  of  their  own  acccrd,  not  being  driven 
from  the  field,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  could  have  lost 
more  than  half  of  their  number.' 

Solomon  Keys  received  three  bullet-wounds,  and  was  appar- 
ently dying.  To  save  his  dead  body  from  being  mangled  by  the 
savages,  he  rolled  himself  down  the  beach  to  a  canoe,  which 
chanced  to  be  there.  Almost  senseless  he  succeeded  in  creep- 
ing into  it.  A  gentle  breeze  blew  the  canoe  across  the  pond 
diagonally,  and  landed  it  but  a  short  distance  from  the  stockaded 
fort  into  which  he  contrived  to  creep. 

*  •*  In  fjolnj?  to  Quebec  it  is  necessary  to  take  more  than  a  fortnight  to  reach 
tbsra.  They  have  to  f unmh  iheuiiWilves  with  provisioos  for  the  journey.  They 
lisve  different  riren  to  paaa,  and  frequent  portage*  to  make.  Tb»  Indians  are 
aware  of  these  inconveniences,  and  are  hy  no  innain  imlifTerent  to  their  interests. 
But  thehr  faith  is  influiteiy  wore  dear  to  them.  They  Ixslieve,  that,  if  Uiey  detach 
themselves  from  our  iUlance,  they  wiU  shortljfliid  tiMmaoIvea  witlioiit  •  mbaloii- 
■17,  without  a  sacrifice,  and  in  manifest  danger  of  being  planged  into  their  former 
heathenism.  This  is  the  liond  which  unites  tliem  Xoi^JttVOah," '-Father RoM 9 
L^Uft  found  in  "  Lettret  £di/iantc»  et  Uurieutei." 

•  Peohallow,  in  his  Hi8tor7  of  the  Indian  Wan,  rapwoents  the  nomber  q< 
Indians  engaged  in  this  conflict,  at  seventy.  Of  these  he  says  that  forty  were 
killed  outright,  and  eighteen  were  mortally  wounded  who  soon  died.  This  makes 
a  total  loss,  in  deaii,  of  tlfty-eight  Thus,  according  to  this  estimate,  twelve  only 
escaped  with  their  Uvea.  In  every  hattla  there  an  many  wounded,  who  subse- 
qiiently  recover.  Did  tiiAM  tw«lT»  aioapd  wonnds?  OK  WM  wnj  Indian  altlwr 
killed  or  wounded? 
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As  the  sun  went  down  the  moon  rose,  shedding  its  pale  light 
over  the  gloomy  forest.  The  savages  had  disappeared,  leaving 
solitude  and  silence  to  reign  over  the  dismal  scene  of  slaughter. 
It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  fact  that  they  left  the  dead 
bodies  of  Capt.  Lovewell  and  his  men  unscalped.  The  survivors 
felt  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  the  attempt  to  gain  tlie 
fort.  There  were  but  twenty-two  living.  Two  of  these  were 
mortally  wounded.'  They  could  not  be  removed.  They  were 
left  to  die  alone.  There  was  no  possible  escape  for  them  from 
this  cruel  fate.  They  had  cause  to  fear  that  the  savages  would 
return  and  wreak  vengeance  upon  them,  in  the  most  direful 
tortures.  Eight  others  were  wounded  more  or  less  severely  ;  but 
still  they  were  able  to  hobble  along  in  the  awful  midnight 
retreat.  There  were  but  twelve  unwounded.  Tiiis  heroic  band 
had  fought  all  day,  without  foo<l  ;  ;in(l,  half  famished,  they  com- 
menced their  painful  march.  Dreadful  was  the  situation  of  the 
exhausted,  bleeding  troops,  without  food,  tents,  blankets,  or  any 
means  for  dressing  a  wound.  The  dead  were  left  unburied,  as 
these  war-stricken  men  commenced  their  retreat.* 

Chaplain  Frye,  a  dying  man,  morUdly  wounded,  as  we  have 
said,  toiled  along  a  mile  or  two,  when  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
ground  saying,  I  cannot  take  another  step.  Here  I  must  die. 
Should  you  ever,  through  God's  helj),  reach  your  liomes,  tell 
my  father,  that  I  expect  in  a  few  hours  to  be  in  eternity,  but 
that  I  do  not  fear  to  die.**' 

All  the  night  long  the  survivors  toiled  through  the  forest, 
expecting  every  moment  to  hear  the  war-whoop  of  the  approach- 
ing savages,  who  had  probably  gone  to  their  village  for  fre:>h 
supplies  of  ammunition.  Perhaps  they  found  none  there  ;  and 
this  may  account  for  their  relinquishing  the  pursuit.    In  the 

'  Accuracy,  In  the  details  of  these  events,  I3  impossible.  The  same  annalist 
will  often  give  contradictory  statements.  Williamson  says,  "  Collecting  together 
in  the  •vening,  tiiey  found  that  there  w«re  ten  already  dead,  nine  nnln}ared,  one 
missing,  and  fourteen  wounded." 

Again  he  writes,  "  Twenty  of  them,  leaving  the  fatal  spot,  directed  their  march 
towtrda  tiM  fort  Bight  wm  Isme  or  fall  of  anguish  from  their  wounds."  — 
Wittiamton,  vol.  IL  |k  183. 

-  This  noble  youn;?  man,  who  had  displayed  j;reaf  lieroisni,  was  the  son  of  Capt. 
Jaiues  Frye  of  Andover,  Mass.  His  amiable  and  promising  character  bad  givea 
hfan  many  friends;  and  he  died  greatly  lamented.  H«]iadlEi!p(«Jo«auaof  tlMlr 
marah,  which,  nnfortonately,  was  loet  with  him. 
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moming  ihe  fugitives  divided  into  three  bands,  hoping  thus  to 
be  able  to  conceal  their  trail.  Nearly  twenty  men,  walking  in 
single  file,  would  leave  a  track  which  the  eagle-eyed  Indian 
could  easily  discern. 

At  lei^^  sixteen  of  them  reached  the  fort,  where  they  had 
hoped  to  find  refreshment  and  a  reserved  force.  In  a  direct 
line  it  was  distant  from  the  battle-field  but  about  twenty  miles. 
Still  by  the  cucuitous  route  which  they  took,  and  encumbered 
by  the  wounded,  several  of  whom  soon  died,  three  or  four  days 
were  spent  on  the  journey.  To  their  bitter  disappointment 
they  found  the  fort  deserted.  It  appeared  afterwards,  that 
when  the  savages  first  sprang  from  their  ambush,  deafening  the 
ear  with  their  hideous  yells,  one  of  the  Englishmen  succeeded 
in  escainng.  He  saw  the  utter  hopelessness  of  his  companions 
auRounded  by  apparently  three  times  their  own  number. 
Upon  reaching  the  fort,  he  gave  an  account,  no  less  true  than 
frightful,  of  the  condition  of  his  comrades.  Gapt.  Lovewell 
and  several  others  were  already  killed.  The  rest  were  sur- 
rounded, and  were  selling  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 

The  feeUe  band,  for  only  the  sick  had  been  left  behind,  ex* 

pecting  every  moment  to  hear  the  yells  of  the  approaching 

savages,  precipitately  fled.  Fortunatdy  they  left  behind  them 

some  provisions.    The  starving  fugitives,  after  a  short  rest, 

resumed  their  doleful  march.    Their  sufferings  from  fimiine, 

pain,  and  weariness,  cannot  be  adequately  described.  Fourteen 

finally  reached  their  homes.*  Such  are  the  particulars,  so  in 

as  can  now  be  ascertained,  of  what  has  been  called  Lovewell*a 

"^etoiy.'*'  A  provincial  poet  of  those  days  commemorated 

the  event  in  verses  which  at  the  time  obtained  much  renown. 

and  which  were  pensively  sung  in  many  farmhouses.  We  givo 

the  three  dosing  stansas :  — 

• 

**  Ahl  many  a  wife  shall  rand  her  hair. 
And  xnansr  aflUUl  eiT '  Woe  la  me,* 

Wlien  mensenf^n  the  news  shall  bear 

Of  Lovewell's  dear-bought  victorj. 

1  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indiana,  book  UL  p.  12S. 

*  Mr.  WQUanifloii  writes,  "The  battle  of  Begwacket  broke  the  heart  and  qpMl 
of  the  Sokoels  natives.  In  a  short  time  they  withdrew,  and  resided  no  mora  la 
those  pleasant  and  ancient  dwellinK-placoa,  till  peace.  After  this  event  the  star 
of  the  tribe,  pale  and  declining,  gradually  settled  in  darkness."  —  Vol.  iL  p.  141. 
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"With  footsteps  slow  Bhall  travellers  pfo 

Where  Lovewell's  Pond  ahiae*  clear  and  brighti 
And  uuurk  the  place  where  thoie  an  leld 
IVho  fell  In  LoveweU'e  hloody  flght. 

"  Ohl  men  shall  shake  their  heads,  end  eej, 
*  Sad  ww^  the  hour,  and  terrible, 
When  Lovewell's  brave  'ftainst  Paugus  went. 
With  flf^  men  from  DanitaUe^' "  ^ 

The  wretched  state  of  the  country  induced  the  legislature  to 
adopt  more  vifijorous  measures  to  bring  the  war  promptly  to  a 
close.  The  Indians  had  greatly  dwindled  away.  Poorly  armed, 
and  with  but  scant  ammunition,  they  were  mucli  disheartened. 
The  loss  of  a  single  warrior  was,  by  them,  very  sensibly  felt. 

All  the  eastern  garrisons  were  strengthened  and  replenished 
by  the  government.  Liberal  pay  was  offered  to  voluuieei-s.  A 
large  number  of  friendly  Indians,  from  Massachusetts,  were 
employed  as  allies.  The  Indian  iiostages,  detained  in  Boston, 
became  exceedingly  impatient  of  their  restraint.  It  speaks  well 
for  them,  that  one  of  these  hostages,  together  with  a  captive 
taken  in  war,  was  liberated  with  permission  to  visit  tlieir  tril»e 
upon  their  parole  of  honor  to  return  ;  and  they  both  faithfully 
came  back,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  imprisonment.  They 
had  been  absent  two  months.  They  brought  back  with  them 
the  following  report,  so  melancholy  for  them,  so  eocouragiug 
for  the  English :  — 

"  The  loaeee  our  tribee  have  met  with,  and  the  duly  terror  tiiey  eaqteri- 

ence,  caxLscs  their  lives  to  be  miaerablo.  They  long  for  peace.  The 
Indians  on  the  Penobsoot  are  about  to  propose  a  ue^tiatioa,  that  the  war 
may  be  brought  to  a  close." 

Again  they  were  pennitted  to  go  back  to  their  fiieods,  with 
the  stipnlatioii,  that  within  twenty-three  days  ihey  should 
return  with  a  delegation  of  chiefs  for  a  peace  conference.  It 
was  supposed  that  they  would  aid  in  urging  forwaid  peace 
measures. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  have  given  a  narrative  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fort  and  pleasant  little  village  of  the  Indians,  at  Old* 
town,  far  up  the  Penobscot.  This  was  in  February,  1723.  CoL 
Thomas  Westbiook  led  the  expedition.  In  his  official  report  to 

*  Farmer  and  Moore's  Historioal  OoUeottoaa,  toL  UL 
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Lieut-Gtev.  Thimraer,  he  wrote,  after  describing  the  commodious 
structures  wliich  the  Frencli  and  Indians  had  reared,  — 

"  We  set  fire  to  them  all,  and  by  sunrise  the  next  morning  they  were  all 
in  ashes.  We  then  returned  to  our  nearest  guard,  thence  to  our  tents.  On 
oar  arrival  at  our  transports  we  concluded  we  must  have  ascended  the  river 
aiboat  ihirlj-two  miles.'*  ^ 

The  Indians,  after  the  retirement  of  the  English,  returned  to 
the  ruins  of  their  former  homes.  Their  losses  and  sufferings 
were  terrible.  The  foe,  against  whom  they  were  contending, 
was  infinitely  tlieir  superior.  Game  in  the  forests  had  become 
scarce.  With  difficulty  could  they  obtain  ammunition  for  hunt- 
ing. It  was  necessary  for  them  to  rear  their  humble  villages 
on  the  seashore  or  on  tlie  banics  of  rivers,  that  by  clamming 
and  fishing  they  might  lengthen  out  their  miserable  existence. 
But  here  the  English  could  easily  come  upon  them  in  their 
ships  and  strong  whale-boat.s.  Even  if  they  retired  £Etr  back 
into  the  country,  and  planted  tlu  ir  fields  with  corn,  after  wait* 
ing  half-lamiabed,  weary  weeks  for  the  harvest,  thej  knew,  by 
bitter  experience,  that  energetic  English  bands  would,  in  all 
probability,  pass  through  the  trails  of  the  forest,  lay  their  vil- 
lage in  ashes,  and  trample  their  harvest  in  the  dust. 

Their  doom  was  dreadful.  It  was  no  wonder  that  they 
longed  for  peace.  Sadly  the  returning  fugitives  wandered 
through  the  desolations  of  their  former  homes,  with  no  heart  to 
attempt  to  rebuild.  Oldtown,  the  site  of  this  Indian  village, 
was  upon  an  island  of  the  same  name,  about  twelve  miles  above 
where  Bangor  now  stands.  In  the  year  1806,  the  township  of 
Qiono,  previously  called  Stillwater,  was  incorporated,  including 
the  r^on  of  Oldtown.  It  took  its  name  from  a  celebrated 
Indian  chief  Orono,  of  the  Tarratine  tribe.  He  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  In  the 
year  1840,  Oldtown  was  incoi-porated  as  a  separate  town. 
Orono  was  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-second  town  incorporated 
in  the  State,  and  contained  then  about  three  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  unhappy,  despoiled,  half-fiEimished  savages  wandered 
dota  the  western  banks  of  the  river,  until  they  came  to  the 
spot  where  Bangor  now  stands.   The  region  was  then  an  un- 

1  CoUecUous  of  Masaac^iUiMitto  Ubtorkal  Society,  vol.  viii.  p.  2(>4, 2d  ser.  \  Uutcb- 
iBMii't  Htotoqr  of  Mti8racbusett8|  T<d.  IL  p.  273. 
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broken  wilderness,  through  which  the  Kenduskeag  River  flowed 
silently  into  the  Penobscot.  Here  they  rebuilt  their  village. 
It  is  probable  that  six  or  seven  French  families  were  with  them; 
for  seven  houses  were  found  with  cellars  and  chimneys.  There 
were  al>out  fifty  Indian  huts,  indicating,  ia  their  struotuie,  a 
people  slowly  emerging  from  barbarism. 

Capt.  Joseph  Heath  commaaded  the  garrison  at  Richmond. 
He  heard  of  this  Indian  village,  dtuated  but  about  one  hundred 
miles  north-east  from  him,  through  the  trails  of  the  lonely,  un- 
inhabited forest.  In  the  month  of  May,  1725,  Capt.  Heath 
took  a  company  of  men,  and  marched  across  the  countiy,  from 
the  Kennebec  to  the  Penobscot.  The  Indians  heard  of  his 
approach ;  and  the  whole  population,  men,  women,  and  children, 
fled  into  the  forest.  They  could  take  with  them  only  such 
articles  as  they  carried  upon  their  backs.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  they  could  have  escaped  utter  starvation.  Probably 
many  of  them  did  perish  of  hunger. 

Fioding  the  village  deserted,  Capt.  Heath  burned  all  the 
dwellings,  including  a  commodious  church,  and  destroyed  the 
cornfields.  His  party  then  returned  to  Richmond,  not  haviiig 
caught  sight  of  a  single  Indian.  It  was  thought  by  many  that 
this  was  a  vexy  injudicious  expedition,  considering  that  the 
Indians  had  already  made  proposals  for  a  peace  conference. 
The  village  destroyed  was  situated  on  what  has  since  been 
called  Fort  Hill.  The  Indians  never  attempted  to  rebuild  upon 
this  spot  They  subsequently  returned  to  Oldtown,  where  they 
le-established  themselvee  near  the  graves  of  their  &tfaem. 

There  was  another  deed  perpetrated  by  the  English,  of  so 
atrocious  a  character  that  no  English  historian  has  been  willing 
to  dwell  upon  its  details.  The  Indian  village  on  the  Penobscot 
vras  destroyed  in  May.  On  the  20th  of  June  a  few  Indian 
ehiefi^  with  a  flag  of  truce,  were  approaching  Fort  St.  George, 
at  Thomaston,  to  sue  for  peace.  A  detachment  from  the  fort 
attacked  them,  killing  one  and  severely  wounding  another.^ 

There  was  still  a  third  adventure,  which,  as  a  descendant  from 
the  English,  one  blushes  to  record.  Young  Castine,  of  whom 
we  have  before  spoken,  who  was  ever  the  friend  of  peace,  and 

I  Williaauon's  Histor/  of  Maine,  voL  ii.  p.  144. 
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vfho  had  often  attested  his  magnanimous  sjnrit  toward  the 
English,  was  in  a  small  sail-boat,  at  anchor  just  off  the  south- 
east  point  of  the  present  town  of  Sedgwick,  which  was  then 
celled  Naskeag  Point.  He  had  on  board  his  boat  a  lad  supposed 
to  haye  been  his  son,  the  child  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  chieftain'a 
daughter,  and  another  boy  by  the  name  of  Samuel  Trask,  a 
oaptive  from  Salem,  whom  he  had  humanely  redeemed  from  the 
Indians. 

He  saw  an  English  sloop  approaching ;  but  there  was  no  war 
then  between  France  and  England,  and  Gastine  had  no  thought 
of  any  danger.  They  were  probably  fishing.  As  soon  as  the 
sloop  came  within  musket-shot  the  crew  opened  fire  upon  him. 
Fortunately  none  were  struck  by  the  bullets.  Gastine  and  his- 
companions  speedily  took  shelter  upon  the  land.  The  captain 
of  the  sloop  then  raised  the  white  flag,  and  shouted  out  to- 
Oastine,  upon  the  shore,  that  the  firing  was  a  mistake. 

The  guileless  young  man,  incapable  of  treachery  himself^ 
immediately,  with  his  companions,  rowed  out  to  the  ^oop.  As 
soon  as  thqr  stepped  on  board  the  Englishman  seized  youngs 
Trask,  and  turning  to  Gastine  said,  Your  bark  and  all  it  con- 
tains are  lawful  prize.  Ton  yourself  are  justly  my  prisoner. 
You  may  think  yourself  well  off  to  escape  without  further 
molestation." 

Gastine  and  his  son  returned  to  the  shore.  Some  of  the  crew 
accompanied  them.  One  of  tiiem  then  seized  the  lad  with  a. 
firm  grasp,  apparently  intending  to  kidnap  him.  Oastine,  find* 
ing  it  impossible  to  extricate  the  boy,  shot  the  miscreant  dead, 
and  with  his  son  escaped  into  the  woods.  Mr.  Williamson 
writes,*  The  conduct  of  these  mariners  was  a  great  reproach 
to  them,  and  in  every  respect  the  height  of  impolicy :  for  the- 
Indians  were  now  entertaining  thoughts  of  peace,  and  Gastine, 
who  still  possessed  great  influence  among  them,  had  more  than 
once  attested  his  magnanimity  by  instances  of  friendship  and  a 
forbearing  spirit  towards  the  English." 

Notwithstanding  these  occurrences  so  calculated  to  exasperato 
the  Indians,  they  sliU  persevered  in  their  endeavors  to  obtain 

*  Penliallow's  Indian  War.  Culloutions  of  New  Ilamp.shire  UUtorical  Society. 
V«d.  L  p.  120. 
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peace.  Thirteen  chiefs  met  two  commissioners  from  Boston,  at 
Fort  St.  George.  The  commissionei*s,  John  Stoddard  and  John 
Wainwright,  were  not  disposed  to  be  courteous. 

**  Why,"  they  demanded,  "did  you  make  war  upon  the  set- 
tlers?*' One  of  the  chiefs,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  rest, 
replied,  "Because  you  have  taken  possession  of  our  lands,  even 
as  fur  iLs  Cape  Newagen.'  You  also,  at  that  place,  seized  two 
Indians,  and  beat  them  to  death." 

'*  We  did  not  seize  your  lands,  "  was  the  reply :  "  we  bought 
tbem.  We  have  the  deeds  vvliich  were  given  us,  and  can  show 
them.  If  our  men  did  kill  yours  it  was  wrong.  But  why  did 
you  not,  according  to  the  treaty,  appeal  to  our  government ? 
Why  did  you  take  the  liatclict  ?  '* 

To  this  tlic  chief  replied,  We  come  for  peace.  We  wish  to 
recall  all  our  young  men  from  the  war.** 

The  result  wiis  that  a  general  council  was  appointed  to  meet 
in  Boston  at  the  end  of  forty  days.  Still  there  was  no  peace ; 
only  a  prospect  of  peace.  Distant  war  parties,  on  both  sides, 
unaware  that  negotiations  were  opening,  continued  their  cruel 
ravages.  Early  in  November  four  of  the  most  distinguished 
sagamores  of  the  Kennebec,  Penobscot,  and  other  eastern  In- 
dians, repaired  to  Boston.  The  discussion  which  ensued  lasted 
for  more  than  a  month.  The  Indians  felt  very  deeply  that 
their  hunting-grounds  were  encroached  upon,  and  that  they 
were  defrauded  of  their  territoiy  by  pretended  purchases  from 
Indians,  who,  having  become  intoxicated,  were  ready  to  sign 
any  contracts  which  their  betrayers  might  present  to  them. 

At  length  the  Indians  were  compelled  to  relinquish  all  their 
demands.  Hostilities  ceased.  Professed  friendship  was  estab- 
lished. The  English  were  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  all 
the  land  which  they  claimed  as  thehr  own.  The  govemment  of 
Massachusetts  was  authorized  to  anange  all  (he  trade  and 

t  BoothlMiiir,  Lfmoln  Oonntjr,  la  a  iMoimala  titiwtad  tittween  tlM  moQihs  of 

.he  Sheepscot  and  fhe  Diitnariscotta  Kivors,  and  is  i.vliat  was  fnriiKM-ly  Icinnvn  aft 
SapeNewagen.  It  b  supposed  to  have  been  settled  m  early  aa  1G3U.  William- 
■on  Bpoalm  of  the  Mand  of  Oape  Kewageu,  about  four  aud  a  half  miles  long,  aud 
of  an  arenge  width  of  one  mile,  Heparateil  from  Boothbay  by  a  narrow  diannel 
called  To wnsond  Out.  t>ee  Coolldge  and  MansludirK  Description  of  ^ewBllff* 
laad,  voL  L  p.  6U,  aud  WiUiuuiiion's  Hlatory  uf  Maine,  vui.  L  p.  &&. 
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intercoui'se  between  the  two  parties.  If  any  Indians  declined 
to  ratify  the  treaty,  the  chiefs  in  council  pledged  their  tribes  to 
join  the  English,  and  compel  tlie  opposers  to  submission. 

It  was,  in  fact,  an  unconditional  surrender  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians.  Dire  necessity  compelled  them  to  yield  to  the  humil- 
iating terms.*  This  celebrated  document,  since  known  in  his- 
tory as  the  Dumraer  Treaty,"  was  signed  on  the  15th  of 
Dtcember,  1725.  It  continued  in  force  for  many  years.  The 
Indians  were  too  ft  eble  In  strength  and  too  broken  in  spirits  to 
venture  to  violate  its  terms. 

The  General  Court  immediately  established  quite  extensive 
trading-houses  at  Fort  Richmond,  on  tlie  Kennebec,  and  on  the 
far  away  banks  of  St,  George's  River,  where  the  flourishing 
village  of  Thomaston  now  stands,  but  which  was  then  almost 
an  unbroken  wilderness.  Goods  for  Indian  traffic  were  deposited 
there  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

There  were  but  four  sagamores  present  to  sign  this  treaty. 
It  was  deemed  important  that  there  should  be  a  fuller  repreaen* 
tation  of  the  chiefs  of  all  the  tribes.  Another  meeting  was 
appointed.  It  was  held  at  Falmouth,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1726. 
Forty  chiefs  attended.  They  represented  nearly  all  the  Maine, 
Nova  Sootia,  and  the  CSanada  tribes.  Many  of  these  Indians 
had  become  Christians.  They  declined  doing  business  on  the 
sabbath  day.  There  were  several  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and 
there  were  taverns  on  the  shore. 

A  large  number  of  Induins  had  accompanied  their  chie£k 
The  lieutenant-governors  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire were  also  attended  by  quite  a  brilliant  retinue  of  soldierly 
young  men.  All  were  much  impressed  by  the  intelligence  and 
high  moral  qualities  manifested  by  many  of  these  chiefs.  They 
most  earnestly  requested  of  the  English  authorities,  that  they 
would  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquors  to  their 
young  men.  Iiieut.-Gov.  Dummer  assured  them  that  positive 
orders  should  be  given  to  that  effect. 

After  deliberately  examining  and  explaining  the  treaty  in  the 
meeting-house,  it  was  signed,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  by 

t  Records,  Ke^olves,  and  Jouruab  of  Massachusetts  Qovemment,  voL  zii. 
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Lieut.-Gov.  Dummer  and  a  number  of  his  councillors ;  and,  on 
the  part  of  the  Indiana,  by  Wenemovet,  a  chief  sagamore,  and 
twenty-six  of  hie  aseociates.  It  is  said  that  this  treaty  may  still 
bo  seen  in  the  goyeroment  archives  at  Boston,  with  all  the 
fignatnres  or  xeepeetiTe  marks  of  the  Indians.^ 

There  Is  no  power  of  law  which  ean  restrain  individual  acts 
of  OQtrage.  The  most  efficient  government  cannot  prevent  the 
perpetration  of  crime.  In  this  respect  the  influence  of  the 
Indian  chiefs  was  superior  to  that  of  the  white  man's  laws.  Still 
there  were  drunken  and  vagabond  Indians  who  easily  yielded 
to  any  temptation. 

A  fishing  vessel  from  Plymouth  entered  a  forest-encircled 
bay  in  Nova  Scotaa.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  John  Baptisto 
(we  know  not  whether  he  was  a  Frenchman  or  an  Englishman), 
with  his  son  and  three  Indians,  whom  he  had  inveigled  into  the 
service,  endeavored  to  seise  it.  Instead  of  capturing,  they  were 
all  eaptnied.  They  were  taken  to  Boston,  tried  for  pira<^, 
condemned,  and  all  were  hanged.  There  were  a  few  other 
similar  acts  of  outrage.  But,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  character 
of  the  times,  it  seems  surprising  that  there  should  have  been  so 
few.  One  of  the  chiefo,  by  the  name  of  Wenunganet,  who 
lived  on  the  Biver  St.  George,  wrete  to  Gtov.  Dummer,*— 

We  look  upon  such  Indians  as  much  our  enemies  as  yonia.  We  are  in 

as  much  dangor  from  them  as  any  of  your  people  are.  We  are  TCSOlTed  tO 
pnniflh  them  lor  the  wrongs  which  they  have  done." 

The  English  traders  persisted  in  selling  rum  to  the  Indians. 
Under  the  influence  of  intoxication  the  young  men  became 
frenzied,  and  lost  all  self-control.  One  of  the  chiefs,  by  the 
name  of  Loron,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  noble  man, 
wxote  to  Gov.  Dummer,— 

*^  Do  not  let  the  tradiug-houses  deal  in  rum.  It  wastes  the  health  of  our 
young  men«  Ik  makes  them  behave  badty  both  to  your  people  and  to  their 
own  bretturea.  lUs  is  the  opinion  of  all  oar  efaief  men.  I  aahile  you, 
great  goveraor,  and  am  yonr  good  friend." 

1  PeabaUow's  Indian  Wen,  OoUeetloiie  el  the  New  fiampeUse 
Boelety,  ToL  L  pp  l2&-ia2. 
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Another  sachem,  Wivumm,  wrote  to  the  ^venior  in  the  fol- 
lowing elevated  strain :  — 

"  My  brother,  I  am  fully  satisfied;  for  all  the  blood  that  before  lay  boil- 
ing in  my  breast  has  flowed  away.  I  now  labor  for  peace  in  oux  laud. 
Should  any  stormy  clouda  ariae,  I  wiU  immediately  inform  you,  that  they 
maj  do  OS  no  harm,  hi  three  things  yoa  nuke  1117  heart  g^ad.  My  graod* 
•OD,  nho  was  to  me  dead,  is  aliTe,  and  haa  returned  to  me  sab.  CwaTa, 
who  was  a  captire,  has  come  home  alive  and  well.  He  is  encouraged  to  do 
good  senncc.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  me  and  to  my  people.  I 
am  now  old  and  gniy-headed.  1  have  seen  many  good  men,  English,  French, 
and  Indians;  but  of  ail  I  have  not  found  one  like  Gov.  Dummerfor  stead* 
fastness  sod  jnstioe.  Were  I  a  sagamore,  and  young,  the  flist  thing  I  shoold 
do  ironld  be  to  see  you;  but  as  I  am  old,  and  not  aide  to  traTel,  I  hesrtity 
salote  yon,  ny  good  friend.  FanwelL  **  WnruBKa." 

Gov.  William  Duramer,  who  had  become  so  prominent,  was 
born  in  Boston,  in  the  year  1GT7.  He  went  to  England,  proba- 
bly for  his  education.  There  he  was  appointed,  by  the  crown, 
lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts.  This  was  in  171G.  His 
father-in-law,  Gov.  Joseph  Dudley,  had  just  retired  from  office, 
after  a  stormy  administration  of  fourteen  years. 

Gov.  Dummer  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  morals,  and  of 
firm  religious  faith.  Without  possessing  any  brilliant  qualities 
of  mind,  he  manifested  sufficient  ability  for  all  the  great  emer- 
gencies which  rose  before  him.  His  highly  eulogistic  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  Ity  the  celebrated  Rev.  Mather  Rjdes.' 

It  is  thought  that  during  this  war  one-third  of  the  four  Abe- 
naquis  tribes  had  perished.'-  The  war,  Pcnhallow  estimates,  luid 
■cost  the  government  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds, 
in  addition  to  the  forts,  which  had  been  reared  and  repaired  at 
a  cost  of  not  less  than  seventy-five  thousand  pounds.  These 
wretched  wars  had  impoverisliLll  the  whole  land.  Every  man 
forty  years  of  age  had  seen  twenty  years  of  war.  Every  boy 
was  trained  to  arms.  The  scenes  of  cruelty  and  blood  every- 
where witnessed  hardened  the  heart  and  brutalized  the  chanvc- 

*  See  the  admirable  biographical  sketch  of  the  Duuunen  in  the  Centennial 
Discuurse  Ueiiverud  at  Newbury,  by  24.  Cleavelaud,  Esq. 

s  Tlie  Abenaquis  hihaUted  the  region  between  the  Ftieataqan  Birer  and  dm 

I*enobscot.  The  nation  formerly  couBisteil  of  cloven  allied  tribe«.  See  Drake's 
Book  of  tbe  Indians,  book  iii.  p.  91,  and  Williamjsou's  History  of  Maiue,  toL  ii. 
p.  4G1 
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ter.  During  this  last  war,  about  two  hundred  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Maine  were  killed  or  carried  into  captivity.  The  anguish 
which  was  tboa  sent  to  many  a  humble  cottage^  no  tongue  can 
tell. 

Some  of  the  captives  were  put  to  death  by  all  the  demonlao 
inflictions  of  Indian  torture ;  some  perished  from  cold,  exhaus- 
tion, and  hunger ;  some  were  never  heard  of  more,  and  what 
their  fate  was  none  can  know. 

The  Indians  were  fickle  as  children.  They  could  be  gentle, 
confiding,  affectionate,  at  one  moment ;  and  then,  at  some  sud- 
den exasperation,  become  cruel  as  fiends.  And  yet  it  was  an 
extraorduiary  and  inexplicable  trait  in  their  character,  that  they 
never  thus  transformed  themselves  from  friends  to  enemies 
without  what  they  supposed  just  cause ;  and  they  always  gave 
notice  of  their  hostility  before  striking  a  blow.  The  habit  of 
giving  this  warning  was  invariable.  The  restoration  of  peace 
they  bailed  with  undisguised  and  almost  childish  delight.  We 
now  apeak  of  the  majority  of  the  Indians,  the  common  people. 
The  chiefe  were  truly  the  arUtai^  the  best  of  the  land.  They 
were  almost  invariably  intelligent,  serious,  thoughtful  men,  whose 
minds  were  oppressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  responsibilities 
thrown  upon  them,  as  they  saw  their  tribes  dwindling  away, 
and  theur  hunting-grounds  passing  to  the  ownership  of  strangers. 

Upon  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace,  they  flocked  to 
the  villages  of  their  former  foes,  with  fiicesr  radiant  with  joy. 
In  very  many  cases  the  Indians  and  the  white  families  had  been 
well  acquainted  with  each  other.  They  had  often  met  in 
familiar  intercourse,  called  each  other  by  name,  and  had  ap- 
parently cherished  for  each  other  sincere  friendship. 

The  Indians  now  came  rushing  back,  with  smiles  and  cordial 
greetings,  as  if  totally  unconscious  of  the  fiend-like  deeds 
which,  upon  both  sides,  had  been  recently  perpetrated.'  There 
was  one  very  noble  Indian,  by  the  name  of  Ambereuse,  who 
lived  on  the  banks  of  Mousom  or  Mousam  River.*   He  was 

'  See  aome  diacrimfattipg  remaika  upou  this  subject,  by  Mr.  £dward£.  Buiirue, 
LI j.1>.  ill  lilB  exceUent  Historj  of  Wells  snd  Kminebniik,  pp.  337, 328. 

3  Mutisom  River,  as  Mr.  Williamson  sp«lli  the  naiiie,  was  fonuerly  called  Cape 

I'orpoLse  River,  or  MaKuncook.  It  insued  from  pomls  iu  Shaplt'itjli,  twenty  miles 
distauL  It  was  but  two  and  a  lialf  miles  from  Wells.  —  H'UUamaoHt  vol.  i  p.  27. 
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eminently  a  man  of  peace,  a    prayiug  Indian/*  and  no  persQA 
»ons  could  induce  him  to  engage  iu  the  war  on  either  side. 
Through  all  the  bloody  conflict  he  continued  to  visit  the  Eng- 
lish, as  if  peace  had  never  been  disturbed.    Mr.  Sullivan, 
writing  of  him,  says,  — 

"  There  came  to  Berwick  an  Indian  named  Ambereoae,  with  his  wifia. 
He  said  he  hated  war,  and  only  wanted  to  live  where  he  could  make  lus 
brooms  and  hia  baskets,  and  live  in  peace.  He  remained  there  ioraeveni 
years,  and  then  remoyed  to  the  Kennebec." 

There  were  more  than  two  hundred  Indians  present  at  the 
eonferenoe  in  Fitlmouth,  when  the  treaty  of  the  former  year 
waa  confirmed  and  ratified.  Oyer  forty  gentlemen  composed 
the  retinue  of  the  governor.  The  oonyentlon  waa  held  beneath 
a  spacious  tent  on  Hunjoy*s  Hill.  At  the  close  of  the  con* 
ference,  quite  a  splendid  banquet  for  those  times  was  given 
beneath  the  canvas  of  the  tent,  at  the  expense  of  the  Massa- 
ohusetts  government.  So  large  a  concourse  of  people  had  never 
before  been  gathered  in  any  of  the  settlemeuts  in  Maine. 
Though  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  bay  had  brought  supplies,  there 
was  such  an  entire  consumption  of  tlie  articles  of  food,  that 
one  of  the  annalists  of  that  day  wrote,  Tiiey  left  us  quite 
bare  ;  and  nothing  of  the  country's  produce  was  left,  only  three 
bushels  of  corn  and  some  small  things."  * 

The  three-years',  war,  thus  terminated,  was  usually  called 
Lovewell's  War,  from  the  important  part  he  took  in  its  cam- 
paigns. It  was  carried  on  by  the  Indians  without  any  recog- 
nized assistance  from  the  French.  Tliere  was,  at  that  time, 
settled  peace  between  France  and  England.  Undoubtedly  the 
gympath'u  s  of  the  French  in  Canada  were  with  their  long-tried 
friends,  the  Indians.  But  they  could  not  take  any  active  part 
in  favor  of  the  savages,  without  violating  solemn  treaty  obliga- 
tions. 

1  Sblosy  ol  Pttttand,  Iv  WUUeia  WiaiH  JO. 
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SBB  DOOM  or  THB  IMBIAV. 

V^ch  Influence  —  Governor  Dummer  —  HU  Wise  Policy  — The  Tndlng- 
Hoiues  —  Life  at  Falmouth  —  Governors  Bomet  and  Beldier  —  Act  against 
I>iielU]ig«-SDer<)M]im«iiUof  the  English— Goof  ei«nos  at  Fakaoath  —  Goy. 
adrlflj— Ylaltaf  WUtefMd— Oomidl  at  St  Gcorga— Tb*  Indians  deslrt 
Peaee — Indians  refuse  to  fight  their  Brethren  —  The  Capture  of  Loula> 
bnrg — War  Proclaimed  against  the  Indians  —  Peaoo— Subaidkig  BiUowi  * 
New  Claims  of  the  English— Fort  at  Teconnet. 

A SACHEM  was  asked,  ''Why  are  yoa  aU  so  azdenUy 
attached  to  the  I^nch,  from  whom  yoa  can  nererreoeiTO 
00  Bmeh  benefit  as  yon  may  reoeiye  from  the  English? 

The  ehie^  after  a  moment's  pause*  gravely  replied,  Beoanae 
the  XVench  have  taoght  ns  to  pray  onto  God;  which  the  Eng- 
lish never  did." 

This  qaestion  was  often  asked  of  the  ohiefii  and  of  the  com- 
mon Indians.  Invanably  answers  were  retomed  essentially  the 
same.  I  give  a  snmmary  of  those  answem,  made  on  difbieiife 
occasions,  but  here  brooght  together : 

"ThaRaDdianoarfriands;  thejadnmito  oorxij^te,  and  b«ooniAias 
itiim,aMwllihw.  Ihejidiis  whatever  ire  wial,  and  never  tsks  aiiay 

our  lands.  They  Bcnd  the  kind  misfdonariea  to  teach  ns  how  to  wmdiip  the 
Great  Spirit;  and,  like  brothers,  they  give  us  good  advice  when  we  are  in 
trouble.  ^Mien  we  trade  with  them,  we  have  good  articles,  full  weight,  and 
flee  measure.  They  leave  us  our  goodly  rivers,  where  we  catch  line  salmon, 
and  leave  us  unmolested  to  hunt  the  bear,  the  mooee,  and  the  beater,  whera 
our  fathers  have  hunted  them.  We  lore  oar  own  ootrntry,  where  our  fafhora 
were  boiled,  and  where  we  and  cmr  dilUieo  wwe  bora.  We  have  onr 
rights,  as  well  as  the  En^^iah;  wa  alao know,  aa  well  aa  they,  what  ia  joat 
and  what  is  noijiiat. 

aa  sir 
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*'  "NMien  you  English  canie,  we  received  you  with  open  arms.  We  thought 
you  children  of  the  sun  ;  we  fed  you  with  our  host  meat.  Never  did  a  white 
man  go  hungry  from  our  cabins.  But  you  returned  evil  for  good.  You 
put  the  burning  cup  to  our  lips.  It  filled  our  veins  with  poison.  When 
yott  had  intozioftled  ns,  you  took  the  adTantage,  and  dkoated  ns  In  trade. 
Yoa  now  tdl  as  that  oar  oountiy  is  yours,  tliat  it  has  passed  from  na  for- 
OTer. 

*'  You  say  that  you  have  bought  our  lands  from  our  sagamores.  It  is 
not  true.  Our  chiefs  love  their  tribes  too  well,  and  have  too  great  souls,  to 
tarn  their  children  from  the  homes  of  iittiir  S«tuer8.  Where  caa  we  go  V 
We  own  no  other  land.  There  is  no  other  land  so  dear  to  ns.  The  forts 
whieh  yon  haTO  hoilt  on  our  tenifeuy  are  oontnuj  to  treaij ;  and  they 
ought  to  he  laid  low."  1 

8licll  W0I6  the  leeliiigB  of  the  Indiaae.  The7'weie  mrnn 
and  lualteiable ;  bat  the  uttenmces  -wm  erentQally  sUeneed 
by  hopeleoB  defeat  Qot*  Dummer  was  anzioos  to  withdnw 
the  Indians  from  thor  interooiune  with  the  Fienoh.  Had  the 
spirit  which  animated  him  prevailed  ftom  the  beginning,  there 
need  have  been  no  war  whatever  with  the  IncUans. 

Got.  William  Dummer,  an  American  birth,  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  Indians  from  in&ncy.  For  some  of 
them  he  had  undoubtedly  formed  a  strong  attachment.  Many 
of  the  natives  were  noble,  warm-bearted  men.  Gov.  Dam* 
mer  knew  how  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  wrongs. 
The  course  of  conciliatory  measures,  upon  which  he  ener^ 
geticsUy  entered,  seemed,  for  a  time,  almost  to  obliterate  from 
the  minds  of  the  Indians  the  remembrance  of  their  former 
grievances. 

In  addition  to  the  trading*houses  at  Fort  George  and  Fort 
William,  he  established  a  third  at  Fort  Mary,  near  Winter  Har- 
bor. Men  of  established  reputation  for  integrity  and  discretion 
were  appointed  to  preside  at  these  stations.  The  most  valuable 
articles  for  Indian  use  were  deposited  in  each  of  them,  to  the 
amount  of  four  or  five  thousand  dollars.  The  keepers  of  these 
stores  were  instructed  to  sell  them  at  an  advance  only  sufficient 
to  cover  the  prime  cost  with  the  freight  and  waste.  Full  valne 
was  allowed  for  the  furs  and  skins  of  the  Indians.  Those  who, 

&  WniiaauMn,  yei  U.  p.  lis. 
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by  any  calamity,  were  in  want,  were  asuBted  by  a  generoua 
obarity.^ 

There  was  no  longer  any  motive  to  induce  the  Indians  to 
take  lonj^  journeys  to  Cuuada  for  purposes  of  trade.  Indeed, 
the  Canada  Indians  resorted  to  the  English  trading-houses,  find- 
ing that  they  could  purchase  commodities  there  better  and 
cheaper  than  cither  at  Quebec  or  Montreal. 

York  and  Fahiiouth  were  now  the  principal  towns  in  Maine. 
Vork  was  the  shire-town,  the  political  centre.  Falmouth  was 
the  commercial  emporium.  It  may  l)e  mentioned,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  luxuries  in  which  our  ancestors  indulged,  that  the 
only  house  in  town  which  contained  a  papered  room  was  the 
parsonage;  and  the  paper  in  that  house  was  fastened  upon 
the  walls  by  nails,  and  not  by  paate.^ 

At  one  time,  in  the  year  1727,  there  were  thirty  vessels  riding 
at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Falmouth.  There  were  then  sixty- 
four  families  in  the  town.  The  number  increased,  in  two  years, 
to  about  two  hundred.  Rev.  Thomas  Smith  was  settled  as 
pastor  of  the  church.  Brunswick  was  one  of  the  first  towns 
resettled  after  the  desolations  of  these  disastrous  wars.  Still 
this,  like  all  other  settlements,  advanced  slowly.  In  1750  there 
were  but  twenty  families  in  the  place. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  George  II.,  he  appointed  William 
Burnet  governor  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine. 
He  was  a  very  handsome  man  of  imposing  stature,  and  of  very 
popular  raannei"s.  His  scholarly  tastes,  his  practical  common- 
sense,  and  his  remarkably  cheerful  disposition,  rendered  him 
very  popular.  In  the  year  1730,  Burnet  died.  Jonathan  Bel- 
cher was  appointed  by  the  crown  to  succeed  him.  He  also 
was  a  native  of  Boston,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  the 
son  of  one  of  the  most  opulent  merchants.  Endowed  naturally 
with  fine  powere  of  mind,  he  had  travelled  extensively  abroad ; 
and  his  naturally  graceful  manners  were  much  improved  by 
intimacy  with  the  best  European  society. 

One  of  the  first  acts  which  the  governor  signed  was  against 

*  Baoovdi,  BaidlTMb  and  J<miiMli  ol  Hbm  MiWMhnMtti  QoTwmimit^  voL  ztt 

IP  88-612. 

2  History  of  Portland,  hy  WUliam  WllUa,  p.  804. 
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duelling.  Bj  this  it  was  enacted  that  whosoever  should  kill 
mother  in  a  dael  should  be  hauged;  and  that  his  body,  together 
with  that  of  the  one  he  had  Idlled,  should  be  buried  without  a 
ooffin,  and  that  s  stake  should  be  driven  through  them  both. 
In  the  autumn  of  1782,  the  goremor  made  quite  aa  extensiye 
tour  through  the  settlements  of  Maine.  In  his  next  addfess  to 
the  Maasaehusetts  Legislature,  he  said,  — 

**It  gave  me  surpriaing  pleasure  to  see  so  large  a  part  of  this  Province 
aooommodated  with  fine  rivers  and  harbors,  ialanda  and  main,  capable  of 
auaqr  and  gnat  inffovnimtt.  The  thm  livwa,  St  G«Qtfa's,  Kjnnabee, 
and  Saoo,  axe  bordered  with  fine  lands  full  of  tfanlbar.  I  oaaaot  but  think 
this  country  will,  in  time,  be  equal  in  erery  thing  to  any  part  of  New 
England." 

To  induce  emigration  to  Maine,  seveial  townships  were  sur- 
veyed, and  fiurm  lots  of  a  hundred  acres  each  marked  out  One 
of  these  fiums  was  offered  to  any  man  who  would  within  three 
years  settle  upon  it,  erecting  a  house  eighteen  feet  square, 
and  who  would  dear  from  five  to  six  acres  for  mowing  and 
tillage. 

In  the  year  1786,  the  population  of  Maine  probably  amounted 
to  about  nine  thousand  souls.  There  were  nine  towns,  and 
several  settlements  called  plantations.  About  fifteen  hundred 
of  these  inhabitants  were  in  the  Sagadahoc  region.  There  were 
about  three  hundred  and  seventy  men  there  capable  of  bearing 
arms.*  Commerce  was  reviving.  The  articles  of  export  were 
fish,  fur,  and  lumber.  The  forests  of  Maine  were  a  great  store- 
house of  wealth.  Masts,  boards,  shingles,  and  timber  were 
shipped  in  considerable  quantities. 

But  again  the  Indians  became  alarmed.  The  increasing 
settlements  were  encroaching  upon  their  territories,  and  the 
thoughtful  men  saw  clearly  that  the  time  was  £ut  approaching 
when  they  would  be  driven  from  all  their  possessions.  The 
Bngliah  were  building  new  fortifications,  and  repairing* the  old 
ones.  The  sagamores  sadly  complained  of  this ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  stated  that  they  were  extremely  anxious  that 
peace  should  be  perpetuated.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  > 

>  Sommary  of  British  Bettlementa  in  North  America,  by  William  Dotigian^ 
ToLLp.  SOfti 
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committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  After  conferring 
with  the  chiefs,  they  made  the  following  report,  which  we  give 
slightly  abbreviated :  — 

**The  In^Qaiis  have  nnqiieetioiiably  posseasory  rights  tQ  the  luidf  in  flie 
eztnthre  wilderiMas  when  thegr  dwell.  This  has  often  been  risoogniaed  1^ 

jkbe  purchases  which  have  heen  made.    In  ttie  year  1694,  Madockawando 

ceded  to  Sir  William  Phii>s  lands  on  both  sidfs  of  the  St.  George's  River,  ai 
far  as  the  upper  falls,  but  uo  farther.  The  chiefs  acknowledge  that  they 
have  consented  to  have  English  settlements  made  as  far  as  the  falls;  and 
they  claim  tiiat  the  Enghsh  have  no  right  to  take  possession  of  the  laud^ 
aibore  tiie  &]]a  until  thej  have  fairly  puiehased  them.*'  ^ 

The  report  was  accepted.  A  present  of  five  hundred  poands 
was  sent  from  the  goyemment,  by  the  hands  of  the  chiefs,  ta 
the  tribe,  and  they  returned  to  their  homes  very  happy.  In  the 
year  1787,  Brunswick  was  incoiporated,  the  eleventh  town  in- 
the  State.  It  was  originally  called  Pegypscot,*  and  its  fint 
inhabitant  was  Thomas  Pniohas.  In  1785  there  were  betweea 
thhrty  and  forty  men  in  the  settlement.  After  the  lapse  of  half 
»  century  it  oontauied  a  population  of  thirteen  hundred  and 
eightyHBeven. 

The  governor  generally  visited  Maine  every  year.  He  had 
frequent  and  friendly  interviews  with  the  Indians.  He  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  harbor  at  Pemaquid, 
and  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  legishiture  the  importance  of 
putting  it  in  a  better  state  of  defisnoe.  He  arranged  for  a  con- 
ference with  a  large  delegation  of  Indians,  at  Falmouth.  The 
meeting  took  place  in  the  month  of  July,  1782.  The  governor^ 
with  a  large  retinue  of  gentlemen,  took  passage  from  Boston  to 
lUmouth  in  a  man-of-war.* 

Soon  after  the  governor's  arrival,  about  two  hundred  Indians 

•«  WflHamson,  vol.  ii.  p.  191. 

s  Mr.  Willb  spells  tills  name  Pejapscot;  it  b  also  so  spelled  by  CooUdge  and 
Menafleld;  tmtwefoUanr  hetetheoffhography  of  Ifr.  VnUiemaoin,  who  eeene  to 
luive  taken  it  from  the  Joamal  of  the  House  of  Hepresentatives,  p.  38. 

■  >Ir.  Williamson  gives  the  year  173!)  as  iho  date  of  thb  council.  Mr.  Willis 
thinks  this  a  uiLstake.  He  writes,  "The  misa  prebeosion  of  Mr.  ITreeiuao,  ia  re- 
gafd  to  fhe  year,  led  Willieiiieon  Into  an  error  in  his  History  of  Maine,  toL  iL  i». 
201,  in  asslgninf?  to  thi-*  year  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Falmouth.  This  toolc 
place  in  17^,  and  there  was  no  conference  beze  or  occasion  for  it  in  1730."  —  Joiirw 
no! qf  Rn,  JfomoiSmith^  p.  90. 
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ottne.  They  were  all  well  clad,  seemed  fiiendly,  and  professed 
the  most  ardent  wishes  to  perpetuate  amicable  relations.  But 
they  brought  with  them,  floating  at  the  head  of  their  canoes,  a 
French  flag,  which  excited  some  suspicions  of  their  sincerity. 
It  is,  however,  not  improbable,  that  as  they  had  no  flag  of  their 
own,  and  as  the  English  always  appeared  under  their  flag,  they 
considered  this  merely  as  an  ornament,  which  they  regarded  as 
an  accompaniment  of  their  fringes  and  their  plumes.  If  they 
had  meditated  treachery,  they  certainly  had  too  much  shrewd- 
ness to  commence  operations  by  flaunting  an  obnoxious  banner 
in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  they  wished  to  deceive. 

The  Indians  encamped  on  Hog  Island.  E^h  morning  they 
paddled,  in  their  fleet  of  canoes,  to  Munjoy's  Hill,  where  the 
council  was  held  under  an  immense  tent.  The  signal  for  the 
meeting  was  the  firing  of  a  gun  from  a  man-of-war  in  the  har- 
bor, and  the  raising  the  royal  Jack  at  the  maintop.  As  the 
English  objected  to  the  display  of  the  French  flag,  the  Indians 
laid  it  aside,  and  raised  an  English  banner  at  the  head  of  their 
leading  canoe.  A  renowned  Penobscot  chief,  by  the  name  of 
Loron,  was  the  principal  captain  and  speaker  of  the  Indians. 
In  accordance  with  their  custom,  they  brought  presents  of  fxm 
as  pledges  of  the  sincerity  of  their  speech.  A  chief  by  the 
name  of  Toxus  spoke  first.  Addressing  the  governor,  he 
said,  — 

**  It  is  (jod  who  has  the  overruling  power  o\rer  all  things.  He  has  brought 
ns  here  at  this  time.  The  reason  of  our  coming  is  our  hearty  desire  for  love 
and  friendship.  As  a  token  of  our  beincj  glad  to  see  your  Excellency,  I 
shake  hands,  and  oifer  these  furs  as  our  money." 

The  governor  mged  them  to  dismiss  their  French  religious 
teftohexs,  and  to  accept  English  missionaries  in  their  stead* 
Loron  requested  a  Uttle  time  to  consider  the  matter.  The  next 
day,  with  diplomatic  skill  which  would  have  honored  Talley- 
rand,  he  replied,  — 

*'  Friend,  we  have  been  thinking  of  what  your  Excellency  said  to  us  yes- 
terday. As  to  prayers,  iLw«  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  that  there  should  be 
no  dispute  about  religion.  It  would  be  trifling  on  our  part  to  attempt  to 
•nsirer  what  yon  have  said  on  thai  lafaject  We  an  too  few  to  enter  upon 
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Uiia  question,  which  is  a  weighty  malter.  There  are  other  tribes  to  be  con- 
sulted. When  we  have  aaoertained  their  minds,  we  shall  be  bettei  abla  to 
MnvrxoBb  W«  hidtlie  adsiM  ot  4iM  oOittrtiibMiritlL  x«gaid  to  tlM 
ptifles  we  tiMraiBmlliiBk  it  prager  to  aeek  thair  adfioe  in  tiiis  aftli."^ 

The  interview  was  in  all  respects  cordial  and  friendly.  The 
governor  assured  thera  of  his  good-will,  and  made  them  some 
valuable  presents.  At  the  close  of  the  oounoil  tbejf  partook 
together  of  a  public  dinner  in  the  tent. 

Gov.  Belcher,  after  a  stormy  administration  of  ten  years,  was 
succeeded  as  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  by  William 
Shirley.  About  five  years  before  this,  in  1734,  the  town  of 
Windham  was  laid  out  and  settled  mainly  by  a  colony  from 
MaibleheMk,  Ifoas.  The  township  consisted  of  twenty-five 
thowaad  five  hundred  acres  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Pre- 
snmpsoot  Biver.  £aoh  man  had  a  farm  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  nores.  There  were  also  sixty-three  compact  ten*aere 
lots  surveyed,  that  the  settlers,  for  the  advantage  of  protection, 
schools,  and  leligioiiB  privileges)  might  dwell  in  something  like  a 
vill^e.* 

In  the  year  1741,  the  renowned  George  Whitefield  visited 
Maine.  He  went  to  York,  WeUs,  Biddefotd,  Searborough,  Fal- 
month,  and  North  Yarmouth,  preaching  the  gospel  of  salvation 
tiuongh  ftith  in  an  atoning  Savioor,  with  wonderful  power. 
Laige  nnmbem  were  influenced  to  commence  a  new  and  better 
life.  He  was  indefiitigable  in  bis  labom,  haTing  been  known  to 
pieacb  sixteen  tunes,  and  to  tiavd  oyer  those  rough  roads  a 
hundred  and  seventy  miles,  in  a  single  week. 

Got.  Sliiiley  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  a  lawyer  by 
proSesBton.  He  had  resided  in  Maine  six  or  seven  years,  and 
had  thus  become  acquamted  with  the  manners  of  the  people. 
His  ability  and  integrity  had  secured  theur  confidence.  England 
and  Spain  were  then  fighting  each  other.  By  tiie  promise  of 
large  pay  and  a  share  in  the  booty,  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred men  were  recruited  from  tiie  Province  of  Maine,  for  an 

1  Journal  of  Ilev.  Tlunnas  Smitli,  i).7'i-  Mr.  Sinitli  was  at  tliat  time  tho  honore«l 
p&st^r  of  the  churoh  In  Falmouth.  For  auuiy  jaws  ba  kapt  a  dailjr  raoonl  of 
passing  eventa. 

*  UMoty  of  WilldhBll^  lij  TboaiM  Lauzana  Smith,  p.  5L 
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ezpeditioa  to  Ciflia.  Bui  Ibw  of  them  em  law  their  bomM* 
again.^ 

Daring  thb  oonfliet  the  British  eommenoed  flwprwiiy  inhab- 
itantB  of  Maine,  and  forcing  them  on  faoaid  thdr  men-of-war* 
ThiB  in&moaa  ootirBe,  peniBted  in,  led  to  the  war  of  1812;  The 
eontuined  enovoachmenti  of  the  settlementB  in  Maine  led  many 
Indians  of  the  diminishing  tribes  of  the  Saco,  the  Androseog- 
gin,  and  the  Kennebeo,  to  withdraw  to  the  nnbroken  forests  of 
Canada,  where  they  were  sure  of  a  ooxdial  welcome  from  the 
IVenoh  authorities. 

This  exdted  alarm  in  Boston.  The  governor,  with  a  large 
esoort  ficom  both  legislatiTe  branches,  repaued  to  St  Qeoige's, 
to  hold  a  council  with  the  sagamores  of  the  Etechemin  tribes. 
These  Indians,  as  has  been  mentioned,  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Penobscot  snd  the  St.  John,  both  incLusiTe.  The 
Indians  were  prompt  in  their  attendance.  Th^  came  in  a  large 
fleet  of  canoes,  and  entered  the  harbor,  not  with  the  FVenoh,' 
but  with  the  British  flag  at  the  head  of  their  fleet  Thb  would 
seem  to  indioato  that  the  French  flag,  under  which  they  bad 
previously  entered  the  harbor  at  Falmouth,  was  intended  merely 
as  an  ornament,  not  as  a  menace.  The  meeting  was  harmoni- 
ous. Both  parties  were  exceedingly  anxious  for  peace.  But 
the  English  wanted,  and  felt  that  they  must  baye,  the  lands  of 
the  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  dung  tenaciously 
to  the  homes  of  their  &ther8 ;  and  yet  they  despairingly  fdt 
that  influences,  quite  beyond  their  control,  were  each  year  driv- 
ing them  farther  away  from  their  ancient  hunting  grounds,  and 
that,  ere  long,  all  their  possessions  would  pass  into  the  hands 
of  strangers. 

This  was  evident  aliire  to  both  parties.  Agitating  questions 
which  could  lead  to  no  good  results  were  avoided.  The  time 
was  passed  in  the  interchange  of  courtesies ;  and  the  governor 
made  valuable  presents  to  the  Indians,  of  powder  and  shot,  and 
of  other  articles  which  had  become  to  them  necessaries  of  life. 
It  was  deemed  very  important  to  prevent  their  applying  to  the 
F^nch  for  such  purchases. 

*  Summary  of  British  Settlements  in  North  America,  by  William  DongUtffl^ 
VDLLp.«4. 
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On  this  excursion  the  governor  made  a  careful  exami nation 
of  the  coontiy.  In  hia  addreas  to  the  legialatnre,  on  his  letum, 
he  said.— 

"  Hie  inexhaustible  supplies  of  wood  and  lumber,  and  the  several  kinds 
and  gnat  qoaiittttea  of  naval  itoKs  whidi  this  zcgion  is  eapabls  of  proda- 
eiog,  no  ]«M  Uiin  fha  narigablo  tirns,  tho  numeEoiis  bariwis,  and  good  soil 
it  possesses,  rendar  it  highly  ilasfii  yiiig  tha  enooaragement  and  proteotion  of 
govw  Hiwmitt*** 

By  the  census  of  1743,  it  appeared  that  there  were  in  Maine 
eleven  towns,  and  a  probable  population  of  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  poor  Indians  were  fast  dwindling  away  bj 
death  and  by  emigration  to  Canada. 

The  Spanish  war  raging  in  Europe  drew  France  into  an 
alliance  with  Spain,  against  Great  Britain.*  This,  of  course, 
.  led  to  a  conflict  between  the  French  and  English  colonists  on 
these  shores.  Each  party  exerted  it«  utmost  endeavors  to 
engage  the  Indians  as  allies.  The  French,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected,  were  the  more  successful.  Again  horrid  war 
recommenced  its  ravages  of  shrieks,  misery,  blood,  and  death. 
The  war  was  commenced  by  an  attack  made  by  the  French 
and  Indians  upon  an  English  settlement  at  Canseau,  in  Nova 
Scotia.  The  French  governor  of  Cape  Breton  sent  several 
armed  vessels,  with  about  nine  hundred  men,  and  took  possession 
of  the  island.  Soon  after,  three  hundred  Indians,  led,  it  is  said, 
by  a  French  missionary,  M.  Lnttre,  attacked  Annapolis.  They 
laid  siege  to  tlie  place  ;  but,  re -enforcements  arriving  from  Bos* 
ton,  they  were  compelled  to  retire. 

War  is  the  most  expensive  of  all  earthly  employments.  New 
forts  were  reared,  and  tho  old  ones  strengthened.  A  hundred 
and  twenty-one  men  were  sent  to  be  distributed  to  the  garrisons 
at  Fort  Georg^e,  Pcmaquid,  Richmond,  Brunswick,  and  Saco. 
Three  hundred  men  were  organized  into  scouts,  which  parties, 
ever  on  the  move,  were  generally  led  by  friendly  Indian  guides. 

1  Tbla  famous  war  for  the  Au^ricm  tucceuion,  oommeDcod  by  Frederick  IL  of 
Vknssia,  not  only  dxew  sU  Europe  into  Its  Twlex,  bnt  also  led  Vranoh  ^V^H^fm 
•nd  English  colonists  and  savaKe  Indians  to  cutting  each  othax's  fhnwts^  who  had 
MM  tha  slightest  idea  of  what  thsj  wars  fighting  for. 
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Ninety-six  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  sent  to  be  distributed 

among  the  towns. 

A  delegation  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  visit  St» 
George,  and  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  Penobscot  Indians. 
They  met  many  of  the  chiefs  in  council,  and  received  from 
them  the  assurance  of  their  continued  desire  for  peace.  It  wa» 
decided  to  commence  a  vigorous  war  against  the  Indians  of 
Nova  Scotia.  The  tribes  residing  in  Maine  were  forbidden,  by 
the  government  of  Massachusetts,  from  holding  any  intercourse 
with  the  tribes  east  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  A  hundred  pounds 
was  oflPered  for  the  scalp  of  every  male  Indian  over  twelve  years 
of  age.  Fifty  pounds  was  offered  for  that  of  a  child  younger 
than  twelve,  or  for  that  of  a  woman.* 

The  Indians  still  continued  peaceful.  But  a  vagabond  band 
of  white  men  fell  upon  an  unoffending  band  of  Indians  on  the 
eastern  side  of  St.  George's  River,  killing  one,  and  severely 
wounding  others.  The  government  did  all  in  its  power  to  atone 
for  this  crime.  Forty  pounds  in  money,  a  blanket,  and  many 
other  articles  were  given  to  the  widow.  The  wounded  were 
furnished  with  medical  aid,  and  were  carefully  conveyed  to  their 
homes  on  the  Penobscot. 

According  to  the  Dummer  treaty,  the  chiefs  engaged  to  join 
fifty  of  their  men  to  every  band  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
English,  raised  to  subdue  any  refractory  Indians  who  might 
attempt  to  disturb  the  peace.  To  test  the  Indians,  the  English 
now  demanded  that  the  sagamores  should  furnish  their  quota 
of  warriors  to  march  against  the  tribes  in  Nova  Scotia.  This 
demand  was  made  with  the  not  very  courteous  menace,  that,  if 
it  were  not  complied  with  within  forty  days,  the  government 
of  Massachusetts  would  declare  war  against  the  Indians  of 
Maine. 

The  sagamores  were  in  great  perplexity  and  distress.  Several 
councils  were  held,  and  the  subject  was  earnestly  discussed. 
The  result  wiis,  that  in  January  they  sent  an  express  to  Boston 
to  inform  the  government  that  they  found  it  impossible  to 
induce  their  young  men  to  take  up  aiuu  against  their  brother 
Indians  of  the  St.  Johu. 

1  Summary,  by  Douglass,  p.  320;  >Yilliam8on,  toL  U.  p.  21& 
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For  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  French  and  their  allied 
Indiims,  two  regimei^ta  were  raised  in  Maine.  One,  from  the 
ykuaity  of  Kittery,  consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-fiv^ 
men,  under  Col.  William  Pepperell ;  the  other,  of  twelve  hun- 
dred and  ninety  aieil*  was  formed  from  the  towns  adjoining' 
Falmouth,  and  was  commanded  by  Col.  Samuel  Waldo. 

Louiabuig,  upon  the  island  of  Cape  Biatmh  was  one  of  the 
most  important  and  best  fortified  of  the  posts  of  the  Fronoh. 
With  its  samparts,  its  ditehss,  its  batteries,  one  of  them  mount- 
ing twenty-eight  forty-two  pounders,  it  waa  justly  oooaidered 
the  Gibraltar  of  Amsriaa.  The  labor  of  twenty-flye  ysaro  had 
been  expends^  upon  the.ss  fortifications,  and  they  bad  cost  the 
French  oram  UtAt^  million  lima.*  Il  would  seam  that  all  the 
English  eotonifls  embarked  with  great  enthusiasm  in  the  enter- 
prise of  makliig  the  oonquest  of  Louisbuxg.*  Col.  Fepperell» 
with  the  xank  of  Ueutsnaat-geneml,  was  first  in  command. 
Though  trained  to  war,  he  waa  a  devout  man.  He  applied  to 
BcT.  Mr.  Whitefidd,  then  preaohii^  in  Maine,  for  his  opinion 
of  the  entertaise.   He  replied,  — 

•*  The  scheme  is  not  very  full  of  encouragement.  The  eyes  of  all  will  be 
upon  you.  Should  you  not  meet  witli  success,  the  widows  and  orphans  will 
utter  complaints.  Should  you  be  successful,  many  will  look  upon  you  with 
envy,  and  ondeavw  to  eclipse  your  gloiy.  Too  ought,  theMfim,  to  go  wUb' 
a  *rfiiglB        IhsB  yMipfllieoalveslnogtti  pnportioiied  to  yoorasoee- 

Mr.  Wliitefield,  at  the  earnest  suggestion  of  Col.  Pepperell, 
gave  him  a  motto  for  liis  flag.  It  was  *^  Nil  desperandum, 
Christo  duoe."  ^  An  ai  my  of  four  thousand  men  was  embarked 
in  a  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels,  besides  transports  and  store-ships. 
The  vessels  carried  two  hundred  guns.  On  the  24tli  of 
March,  1745,  the  squadron  sailed.  Before  casting  anchor  ia 
the  waters  of  Louisburg,  the  fleet  was  joined  by  ten  other 
British  ships  of  war,  mouuting  four  hundred  and  ninety  gujis. 

»  Haliburton's  History  of  Nova  Scotia,  vol.  L  pp.  98-112. 

*  "All  the  talk  b  about  the  expe<litiun  to  Loulsbur;;.  There  Is  a  niarvellout 
seal  and  concurrence  through  the  whole  country  with  respect  to  It.  Such  as  the 
BhiwaMUOWiwuttttirispMtofttiawiodd."— ftirttfc'^Joii^^  datoMt^ 
U.  1745. 

•  xid^Ung  ia  to  be  despaired  o^  Christ  being  the  leader. 
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Early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  April,  the  squadron 
appeared  before  the  doomed  city.  The  men,  with  the  heavy 
guns  and  ammunition,  were  landed  with  scarcely  any  opposition. 
The  assault  and  the  defence  were  conducted  with  like  bravery 
and  skill.  For  forty-four  days  the  battle  raged,  with  scarcely  a 
moment's  intermission.  We  have  no  space  here  to  enter  into 
its  details.  On  the  15th  of  June,  the  French  capitulated,  and 
Louisbui'g  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  There  were 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  inhabitants  within  the 
defences.  Of  these,  two  thousand  were  able  to  bear  arms. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  they  were  trans- 
ported to  France,  where,  in  the  extreme  of  impoTeiiahmeiifc, 
they  were  left  to  struggle  against  life's  dire  adversities. 

Nine  thousand  cannon-balls  and  six  hundred  bombs  were 
thrown  into  the  city  before  the  surrender.  During  the  conflict, 
the  English  lost  a  hundred  and  thirty  men,  and  the  Frenoh 
three  hundred.  It  now  seemed  to  be  inevitable  that  there  was 
to  be  a  fifth  Indian  war.  The  refusal  of  the  Indians  of  Maine 
to  march  against  their  brethren  in  Nova  Scotia  was  oonsideredv 
by  the  English,  as  indicative  of  hostile  intentionst  and  almost 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  hostilities. 

No  more  trading-masters  were  appointed,  and  trade  with  the 
Indians  ceased.  Thus  they  were  constrained  to  resort  to  the 
French  for  their  supplies.  The  English  made  vigorons  pxepani* 
tions  for  the  conflict.  Block-houses  were  builti  ramparts  were 
thrown  up  $  parties  were  oiganized  as  scouts,  to  be  contanually 
perambulating  the  . oountiy;  and  almost  eveiy  able-bodied  man 
was  converted  into  a  soldier.  The.  English  were  strong ;  tlie 
Indians  were  week.  The  Indians  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from 
the  war.  The  English,  who  oould  have  no  doubt  of  sueoesa  in 
contending  against  so  feeble  a  foe,  coiUd  add  to  their  territorial 
possessions  vast  regions  of  fertile  lands  which  they  greatly 
coveted. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  1745,  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts  declsied  war  against  all  the  eastern  tribes  of  Maine  with- 
out exception.  Large  bounties  were  offered  for  captives  or 
scalps.*  It  would  seem  that  the  Indians  were  entirely  nnpre- 

1  Williamson,  p.  240;  Smith's  Joonul,  p.  ISOl 
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pared  for  this  outbreak.  In  terror  they  abandoned  their  homes 
to  seek  the  protection  of  the  French.  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Fal- 
mouth, in  his  valuable  Journal,  writes,  under  date  of  Oct.  2, 
1745,  that  not  an  Indian  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  for  nearly  a  month.  lie  says,  that,  immediately 
upon  the  announceiiient  of  hostilities,  they  fled  away  to  Canada. 

It  was  a  miserable  war.  Tiiere  was  no  such  thing  as  a  battle 
between  the  English  and  the  Indians.  There  was  no  array  of 
forces  against  each  other.  Scouting  parties  of  the  English 
ranged  the  woods,  hunting  Indians,  as  they  would  hunt  wolves 
or  bears.  Prowling  bands  of  savages  killed  cattle  and  swine, 
occasionally  burned  a  house,  and  shot  at  the  white  men  when- 
ever they  could  get  a  chance  to  do  so  unseen.  To  describe 
these  events  would  only  be  to  repeat  what  has  already  been 
recorded.  But  terror  reigned  in  every  lonely  farmhouse.  Every 
few  days  the  tidings  would  be  heard  of  some  man  shot,  or  some 
family  massacred.  These  reports  were  often  greatly  exagge- 
rated. The  great  desire  of  the  English  was  to  capture  Canada. 
Mr.  Williamson  writes,  — 

**Li  Bfloe  of  fho  Indian  inm  iimtiieHmigeB  inore  niblto  and  InTilwite, 

jai  in  none  less  cruel.  They  despaired  of  laying  waste  the  coontiy,  and 
expelling  the  inhabitants.  They  rather  soujlit  to  satiate  their  revenge  upon 
particular  individuals  or  families;  to  take  captives  and  scalps,  for  the  sake 
of  the  price  or  prexuium  paid  them  therefor  by  the  French,  and  to  satiny 
their  ^vante  by  the  plunder  of  hanaea  oraiang^ter  of  oatUe;  a  oow  or  an  oz 
being  fxequieoQy  killed  by  than,  and  nothing  takea  but  the  tongue."  > 

The  Bnglish  trained  fuiious  dogs  to  chase  the  Indians,  and  ta 
tear  them  down,  women  and  children,  with  bloody  fangs. 
Orders  were  is.sued  for  the  organization  of  troops  to  drive  all 
the  Indians  and  the  French  settlers  cot  of  NoTa  Scotia.^  Amidst 
these  horrors,  it  is  pleasant  to  record  an  oocasional  act  of  human- 
ity. A  few  Indians,  by  stratagem,  captured  Capt.  Jonathan 
Williamson,  of  Wiscasset.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  settlement.  In  his  capture  they  were  careful  not  to 
wound  him.  Two  others,  whom  they  might  have  killed,  they 
allowed  to  escape.  He  inquired  the  reasons  f6r  this  oonduot. 

1  WUllamaon,  voL  iL  p.  214.  *  WiUiamaon,  voL  U.  p.  217. 
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We  liaye  been  requested,'*  tliey  said,  by  the  governor  d 
Quebeo,  to  seenre  an  intelligent  prisoner,  who  is  oi^Ue  of 
l^iYing  informatbn  respecting  the  plans  of  the  English." 

In  conducting  him  through  the  wildeness  to  Qaebeo,  they 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  Icindness,  libeBsUj'  sharing  with  him 
all  the  provisions  they  could  procure.^  Winter  came,  with 
unusual  severity,  and  great  depth  of  snow.  Militaiy  ezpeditionii 
had  engrossed  the  eneigtes  of  the  people.  Tliere  was  almost  a 
lamina.  The  whole  dviliaed  world  was  thrown  into  commotiou 
by  this  nusersble  war,  commenced  by  that  scouige  of  humanity, 
^ederioik  of  Prussia.  Hundreds  of  thousands  perished  on  the 
battle^eld  and  in  the  gloomy  hospital.  More  homes  were  des- 
olated, and  widows  and  orphans  made,  than  can  be  numbmd. 
There  was  misciy  eveiywhere,  happiness  nowhere;  and  all 
this  merely  to  decide  whether  one  individual  or  another  should 
ait  upon  the  throne  of  Austria.  The  imagination  could  aoaroely 
<»eate  a  more  astonishing  record  of  folly  and  of  oiime,  than  the 
liistory  of  the  human  race  presents. 

The  trealgr  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  signed  Oet  7,  1748,  gave 
peace  to  the  world.  Several  of  the  ohiefe  of  the  Maine  Indians 
met  the  governor  in  the  coundl  chamber  at  Boston,  on  the  28d 
of  June,  1749.  There  was  quite  a  numerous  ddegation,  rep- 
resenting mainly  the  Kennebec  and  the  Penobsoot  tribes.  One 
of  the  chie&,  addressing  the  governor,  said,— 

**  We  speak  from  our  hearts  the  words  of  sincerity  and  truth.  We  have 
brought  with  us  other  credentials  than  our  own  hearts.  These  brothers 
pfetent  know  that  Um  Toioe  of  peaoe  makM  the  LidiaiiB  evwywhwe  milt 
and  xcjoloe.**  • 

A  general  council  of  the  chiefs  to  meet  the  Massachusetts 
commissioners  was  appointed  to  assemble  in  Falmouth.  The 
commissioners,  five  or  six  in  number,  were  attended  by  a  mil- 
itary guard  of  about  fifty  men.  We  know  not  how  many 
Indians  attended.  Nineteen  chiefs  signed  the  treaty  of  peaoe. 
It  was  essentially  the  same  as  the  "  Dummer  Treaty."  It  was 
called  the  "  Submission  and  Agreement "  of  the  tribes. 

When  such  a  storm  has  been  ragipg  over  life's. ocean,  it  takes 

&  WnHawMMB,  vol.  iL    IBai         •  WQHsbmob,  voL.il<PiML 
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flome  time  for  fhe  bOlows  to  Bubelde.  Vagabond  white  men 
continued  to  shoot  the  Indians.  In  vain  the  natives  appealed 
to  tiie  legal  tribonals  for  redress.  Certain  it  is,  that  whenever 
a  white  person  was  tried  for  killing  an  Indian,  even  in  times  of 
profound  peaoe,  he  was  invariably  acquitted,  it  being  impossible 
to  impanel  a  jury  on  which  there  were  not  some  who  had 
Buifored  by  the  Indians,  either  in  their  persons,  funilies,  or 
estotes.'*^ 

Predatoiy  bands  of  savages  from  Canada,  accustomed  to 
plunder,  continued  for  a  time  their  banditti  ezcurrions,  killing, 
plundering,  and  burning.  **But  it  was  manifest  that  the  in- 
stances of  mischief  were  principallj  acts  of  mere  revenge  com- 
mitted by  stragglers  and  renegadoes,*  unencouraged  probably 
by  any  tribe.  The  sagamores  of  Penobscot  and  even  of  Nor* 
ridgewock,  declared  that  they  had  no  share  in  the  lato  rupture, 
and  expressed  "strong  desires  of  immediately  renewing  their 
former  trade  and  connections  with  the  English.*'  > 

The  intelligent  Indians  could  not  look  upon  the  continued 
encroachments  of  the  English  without  anxiety.  Though  con- 
scious that  this  could  not  be  prevented  any  force  of  arms 
which  they  could  wield,  they  made  frequent  and  earnest  appeals 
to  the  government,  in  vindication  of  what  they  deemed  their 
rights.  Peimanent  and  ateadily  increasing  settlements  were 
established  at  Woolwich,  Edgecomb,  Bath,  Dresden,  Bowdoin- 
ham,  Topsham,  and  many  other  places.  Strong  fortifications 
were  arising  at  many  important  points. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  whole  population  of  Maine,  in  1744, 
waa  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand.*  Falmouth  was  the  largest 
town  in  the  Province.  The  hunting  grounds  and  fishing  sites 
of  the  natives  were  &st  passing  from  them.  Soon  after  this, 
the  English  claimed  all  the  land  from  the  Kennebec  River  east 
to  the  Sheepscot,  and  as  far  up  the  Kennebec  as  Norridgewock. 
They  were  taking  possession  of  the  torritozy,  and  strengthen- 
ing themselvea  in  it.  Gov.  Shirl^,  with  several  commissionen, 
met  a  number  of  the  sagamores  at  Fort  Richmond.  There  is 
something  pitiable  in  the  tone  of  the  chief  Indian  speaker  on 
this  oocssion.  He  said,— 

1  Vniiatmoii,  ToL  IL  p.  VX  *  Bmltli's  Jonnud,  p.  187. 
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.  "Bmii  Aiifw  which  bdoogi  to  111.  Toa  haTS  latdj  built  •  n«w  gw- 
liaon  here.   We  now  only  ask  Uiat  you  will  be  contented  to  go  no  farther 

up  the  river  than  this  fort.  We  live  wholly  by  this  land,  and  live  but  poorly. 
The  Penobscot  Indians  hunt  on  one  side  of  us,  and  the  Canada  Indians  on 
the  other.  Therefore  do  not  turn  us  off  this  land.  We  are  willing  that  you 
•hould  hold  possession  of  all  the  laud^  from  tills  fort  downward  to  the  sea." 

The  governor  exhibited  deeds,  signed  bj  Indian  chiefii,  in 
proof  that  the  English  had  puiehased  the  landa.  OfUffemoMffotu 
replied,  and  without  doubt  very  truthfully, 

I  am  an  old  man,  and  yet  I  never  heard  any  of  my  anceaton  say  that 
these  lands  were  sold.  We  do  not  think  that  these  deeds  are  false;  bat  we 
wggt^tmA  that  you  got  tha  XadiiMdmnk,  and  lo  took  adnntsga  of  ttem, 
whin  jOQ  bought  the  hndi."^ 

At  the  cloee  of  this  conlereiioe  one  of  the  ohiefii  eaid,  ^  I 
would  add  one  word  more.  Our  young  men  are  very  apt  to 
get  drunk.  We  entreat  you  to  give  orders  to  Capt.  Lithgow, 
not  to  let  any  one  of  them  have  any  more  mm  than  one  qnatt 
in  two  days."  * 

The  question  as  to  the  title  to  the  lands,  the  English  decided 
in  their  own  faror,  declaring  that  they  had  been  deeded  to  them 
by  the  Indians.  Of  oonrse  the  Indians  felt  deeply  aggifered. 
inie  first  town  incorporated,  within  what  was  called  the  territory 
of  Sagadahoc,  was  Newcastle,  so  named  from  the  Doke  of  New- 
castle, who  was  secretsiy  of  the  king,  and  was  deemed  friendlj 
to  the  colonies. 

There  were  increasing  dissatisfaction  and  murmurs  witii  in* 
dividual  Indians.  It  was  also  asserted  that  the  F^ch  were 
endeavoring  to  incite  them  to  renew  hostilities.  The  most  oon- 
Ycnient  route  from  Quebec  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  llaine, 
was  to  follow  up  the  Chaudidre  about  a  hundred  miles,  then  to 
cross  the  unbroken  wilderness  through  an  Indian  trail,  a  dia> 
tanoe  of  about  fifty  miles,  to  the  Kennebec,  near  the  montii  of 
Dead  River.  This  point  was  about  fifty  mOes  above  the  Indian 
settlement  at  Nonidgewook.  It  was  apprehended  that  the 
Indians  &r  away  upon  these  upper  waters  of  the  river,  gather- 
ing ficom  Maine  and  Canada,  and  aided  by  the  BVench,  might 

I  joomal  ef  the  Ber.  ThomM  flBntth,  pp.  IM^  ISi 
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establish  a  general  renderv^ous,  and  make  raids  upon  the  lower 
settlements.  No  such  attempt  was,  however,  undertaken,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  such  was  ever  contemplated.  Subee* 
quent  events  render  ifc  much  more  probable  that  the  rumor  was 
started  by  designing  men,  as  an  excuse  for  taking  possession  of 
the  lands  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  hver,  by  erecting  forts. 

The  governor  ordered  six  companies  to  be  organized  ready  to 
march  at  the  shortest  notice.  He  also  issued  the  severe  com- 
mand, that,  should  any  Indians  of  Norridgewock  be  guilty  of 
any  mischief,  the  troops  should  advance  upon  their  villaget 
utterly  destroy  it,  and  either  kill  or  capture  every  member  of 
the  tribe.^  The  government  ordered  a  very  strong  fort  to  be 
built  at  Teoonnet,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Kennebec,  at  the 
junction  between  that  river  and  the  Sebasticook.  This  was 
making  an  advance  from  Fort  Richmond,  thurty-five  miles  up 
the  liyer,  into  the  tenitoiy  which  the  Indians  claimed  as  their 
own,  and  from  which  they  had  so  earnestly  entreated  that  they 
might  not  be  driTen.  This  fort  was  garrisoned  by  eight  hun- 
dred men.  In  anticipation  of  another  war  with  the  French  and 
Indians,  an  alliance  was  formed  by  the  English  with  the 
Mohawks,  the  fiercest  warriors  on  the  continent. 

The  great  and  terrible  struggle  was  approaching  between  the 
two  most  powerful  kuigdoms  on  the  globe,  Ftence  and  Englandt 
for  the  possession  of  this  continent.  France  was  beginning  to 
rear  her  forts  from  the  Lakes  to  New  Orleans,  intending  to  hold 
control  of  the  majestic  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  shut  up  the  English  upon  the  narrow  border  east  of  Uio 
Alleghanies.  England  was  resolved  to  drive  the  French  from 
Canada,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  country.  In  the 
awful  conflict  which  ensued,  not  only  the  poor  Indians  were 
doomed  to  be  crushed,  but  thousands  of  humble  European  emi- 
gxants  lufBned  woes  the  very  recital  of  which  tortures  the  aool* 

1  BMorj  of  lCalii%  1)7  WiUiim  WminiMa^ 
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THB  OLD  VBBHOH  WABy  ABD  THB  WAR  OF  THB  BB70LUTI0H 

OOlOfBlirOSD. 

The  Upper  Kennebec  explored  —  New  Forts  built— War  with  the  Indlani 
Renewed  —  English  Atrocities  —  War  between  France  and  England  —  Feeble- 
ness of  the  Lidiaus— Incorporation  of  Towns — Efforts  of  England  to  En- 
slave America— The  Stamp  Act— The  Tea  Tax— Battle  of  Lexington  — 
ffttrioHni  Hi  flM  Baopte  d  Maine— SoeiiM  In  lUnoath—Tliil  of  tte 
Britiah  8toopK)f-Wtr— Cqptnn  of  CtfL  llowatt— Hla  ThiMta. 

FIVE  hundred  troops  were  sent  up  the  Kennebeo  Biver  to 
explore  the  carryiDg-places  between  that  river  and  the 
Chaudidre.  It  was  ascertained  that  no  fort  had  been  attempted 
in  that  region,  by  either  the  French  or  the  Indians.  The  sito 
selected  by  the  English  for  the  new  fort  was  beautiful.  It  was 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  Teconnet  Falls.  It  was  built  of 
solid  timber,  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  sufficiently  capacious  to 
acconmiodate  a  garrison  of  four  hundred  men.  The  name  giTen 
this  structure  was  Fort  Halifax. 

Two  other  forts,  quite  similar  in  strength,  were  built  fiuthar 
down  the  river,  each  of  them  on  the  eastern  side.  One  was  at 
Gushnoo,^  now  Augusta,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  present 
bridge.  They  gave  it  the  name  of  Fort  Western.  The  other 
was  about  a  mile  above  the  northern  end  of  Swan  Island.  It 
was  called  Fort  Shirley.^  From  Fort  Western  to  Fort  Hali£uc 
was  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  throngh  a  pathless  and  nniii* 
habited  wilderness.  The  governor  ordered  a  road  to  be  cat 
through  the  forest  suitable  for  wheel  oaniages.  Arrangements 

I  This  name  Is  sometimes  spelled  Cusbenoa 
As  this  was  sitoated  in  the  plantation  of  Fnmkforti  U  waa  aomallmaa  eaUad 
Ftott  Frankfofk 
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were  also  made,  so  that  aii  express  might  be  sent,  by  means  of 
whale-boats  and  videttes,  from  Falmouth  to  Fort  Halifax,  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1754,  couriers  reached  Falmouth 
with  the  tidings  that  a  band  of  Indians  had  assailed  some  men 
from  the  garrison  of  Fort  Halifax,  who  were  cutting  timber, 
and  killed  one  man,  and  carried  away  four  others  as  captives. 
Also  a  rumor  had  reached  the  fort,  that  five  hundred  French 
and  Indians  were  about  to  march  from  Quebec  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  fort.  A  re-enforcement  of  a  hundred  men  was 
immediately  sent  to  strengthen  the  garrison.  Six  companies  of 
minute-men,  in  Maine,  were  ordered  to  be  ready  to  march  at 
the  shortest  notice. 

It  soon  appeared  that  this  hostile  outbreak  was  perpetrated 
by  the  Canada  Indians  of  St.  Fran9ois.*  Public  opinion  was 
greatly  aroused  against  these  Indians.  Many  demanded  that 
they  should  be  utterly  exterminated.  A  hundred  pounds  was 
offered  by  the  General  Court,  for  the  scalp  of  any  one  of  them, 
and  ten  pounds  more  for  an  Indian  taken  alive.  There  were 
mutual  recriminations  and  retaliations  by  which  France  and 
England  gradually  diifted  into  the  deplorable  '*  French  war," 
without  war  having  been  formally  declared  by  either  party. 
Awful  tragedies  ensued,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  exceeded 
in  Pandemonium. 

We  have  no  space  here  to  enter  into  the  det^iils  of  the  conflict. 
We  can  only  briefly  allude  to  the  events  which  transpired  in 
Maine.  The  most  awful  scenes  of  distress  were  witnessed. 
The  civilized  combatants,  in  their  rage,  proved  that  savages 
could  not  exceed  them  in  cruelty.  Several  months  lapsed  before 
there  were  any  acts  of  violence  in  Maine.    It  is  very  evident 

*  Itwfllbe  remembered  that  the  governor  of  Canada  had  Invited  the  frafnnents 
of  tribes,  broken  bj  war,  to  settle  on  lauds  which  he  had  assigned  to  them  on  the 
two  small  trfbntarlea  of  the  St  Lawrenee,  Bttanoimrt  and  St.  PratifoU.  Here  they 
were  aided  in  bnildin;;  their  houses.  A  church  an<l  a  parsonage  were  eroctod, 
an<l  a  missionary  and  interpreter  f uniished  them.  They  were  called  the  St.  Fran- 
foit  Indians^  and  were,  of  course,  entirely  devoted  to  the  French,  who  had  treated 
them  with  mtdi  ImlliMlj  Wndntm.-^Wtttlamaon,  toL  IL  p.  40;  Joey's  UiUory 
the  French  DomMMti,  ]k  9;  Tafogrqfkhoi  XHmrjptlow  ^  Gbniuia^  bjf  Joiqph  Bonp 
chetUf  p.  67. 
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tliBt  the  Indians  there  were  exceedingly  reluctant  to  be  drawn 
into  the  war.  During  the  summer  of  1755,  five  or  six  men,  in 
different  localities,  were  shot,  several  houses  were  burned,  and 
eight  men  were  carried  in  captivity  to  Canada.  It  b  probable 
that  all  this  was  done  by  straggling  bands  from  Canada ;  still 
on  the  11th  of  June,  1754,  the  General  Court,  in  retaliation  for 
these  acts,  declared  war  against  all  the  Indians  in  Maine,  except- 
ing those  on  the  Penobscot.  Two  hundred  pounds  were  offered 
to  volunteers  for  eveiy  Indian  scalp.  It  was  known  that  the 
feeble  and  disheartened  Indians  could  make  no  show  of  battle. 
They  were  to  be  hunted  down  like  bears  and  wolves.  The 
Indians  were  struck  with  dismay.  ^  They  retired  back,*'  writes 
Mr.  Williamson ;  ^  and  we  hear,  after  this,  of  no  more  mischief 
perpetrated  by  them  this  season,  on  our  frontiers.**  ^ 

As  a  general  role,  tJie  EngUsb  settlen  hated  the  Indians,  and 
were  anxious  to  get  entirely  rid  of  them.  They  made  bat  little 
distinetion  between  Mends  and  enemies.  If  a  Ginadian  Indian 
engaged  in  any  act  of  aggfesaioa,  the  English  were  prompt  to 
take  vengeance  upon  any  Indians  they  might  chance  to  meet, 
no  matter  how  inoffensive  in  conduct  or  how  frfendly  in  heart. 

Capt.  James  Cargill,  of  Kewcaatie,  was  commiasSoned  to  niiae 
a  scouting  company.  He  chanced  to  meet  a  band  of  Indian 
hunters,  peaceM  men,  who  had  no  thought  of  any  hoatile  act. 
He  shot  down  twelve,  and  took  thdr  scalps.  They  weie  worth 
to  Um  and  liis  party  two  thousand  four  bundled  pounds*  Soon 
after  they  met  a  finendly  Indian  woman,  Margaret ;  she  was 
well  known,  and  was  zetimiing  from  a  viait  to  the  garrison,  with 
her  babe  in  her  arms.  They  shot  her  down.  With  dying  breath 
she  entreated  them  to  protect  her  child.  They  killed  the  babe 
before  its  mother's  eyes.' 

Cargill  waa  apprehended  for  murder:  as  usual,  no  verdict 
could  be  found  sgainst  him,  though  tiiere  was  no  denial  of 
the  &ctB;  but  there  were  many  good  men  whose  hearts  were 
filled  with  grief  by  such  atrocities.  The  General  Court  offsred 
all  the  Indians  who  would  enlist  in  the  public  service,  the  ssme 
pay  as  other  soldiers  had.  Nine  of  the  chiefr  were  invited  into 

1  Williamson,  vol.  ii.  p.  312. 

*  BitOD's  Kamtive,  pp.  12, 13,  as  quoted  bj  Mr.  WflUamioii,  toL  ii.  p.  31& 
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St  Oeoige's  Fort  to  confer  upon  this  matter.  They  were  all 
eeized  as  prisoners,  and  were  assnred  that  they  would  not  be 
liberated  until  they  enlisted.  Dreadful  was  their  embarrass- 
ment  The  GanadUui  Indians  were  their  friends  and  brethren. 
The  Freneh  hsd  ever  treated  them  with  the  utmost  kindness ; 
and  yet  they  were  informed,  that,  unless  tliey  would  enlist  to 
^ht  these  their  friends,  a  war  of  extermination  would  be  waged 
against  them.  On  the  5th  of  November  war  was  declared 
against  this  Penobscot  tribe,  and  large  premiums  were  ofiiBred 
for  thehr  scalps.^ 

It  was  not  untQ  June,  1756,  that  England  published  a  declar- 
ation of  war  against  France.  Got.  Shirley,  whose  administra- 
tion had  lasted  sixteen  years,  became  very  unpopular,  and  was 
withdrawn.  Several  months  passed  before  a  successor  was  ap- 
pointed. The  Indians,  goaded  to  desperation,  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1756,  kilied  two  men  and  wounded  a  third,  near  Fort 
George's.  On  the  8d  of  May  one  man  was  shot  in  Harpswell, 
and  two  escaped  by  flight  There  were  but  three  Indians,  who, 
in  ambush,  attacked  these  three  well-armed  white  men.  Thej 
carried  their  captive  to  Canada,  where,  in  about  a  year,  he 
obtained  his  lilierty.  On  the  14th  of  May  two  men,  in  Wind- 
ham, were  shot  and  scalped  by  a  party  of  Indians  in  ambush. 
One  Indian  was  shot  and  another  wounded.  •  At  the  head  of 
Arrowsio  Island,  in  Georgetown,  Mr.  Preble  and  his  wife  were 
killed,  as  they  were  planting  com,  and  their  three  children  were 
carried  to  Canada. 

The  Indians  treated  these  little  orphans  with  great  tenderness, 
carrying  them  upon  their  backs  when  they  were  &tigued,  and 
sharing  liberally  their  food  with  them.  These  children  became 
go  much  attached  to  their  Indian  parents  that  they  wept  bitterly 
when,  being  ransomed,  they  were  taken  from  them  to  be  restored 
to  civilized  life.  Their  mother's  father,  Capt  Hamden,  of 
Wodwich,  went  to  Canada  for  them,  and  such  is  his  testimony 
respecting  their  treatment  At  Fort  Halifax  two  men  fishing 
were  shot  and  mortally  wounded. 

Such  was  the  character  of  this  needless  war.  Though  but 

»  Jouml  of  flie  WMiwfthnwitta  Hon—  of  B«pwmteUw,  voL  Ix.  p.  218. 
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few  in  Maine  were  killed,  the  alarm  was  universal.  The  lonelj 
settlers  did  not  dare  to  cultivate  their  fields.  No  one  could 
move  from  his  house  without  danger  of  being  shot  at.  The 
Indians  were  despondent.  Gloom  was  every  wliere.  There  was 
famine  in  the  land.  To  add  to  the  woes,  the  sraall-pox  broke 
out,  and  raged  in  garrison,  cabin,  and  wigwam.  The  Penobscot 
Indians,  who  had  been  so  ruthlessly  assailed,  appealed  in  pitcouj 
tones  for  peace,  to  Capt.  Bradbury,  who  commanded  the  gai  ri- 
6on  at  St.  Geoige'fl.  Very  truthfully  does  Mr.  Williamson 
write,— 

**  No  oQitt  eastern  tribe  had  treated  the  Eng^  with  so  mndi  tobearanes 
and  hoDor.  And  the  good  man's  heart  most  be  toadied  ivith  sjinpalliy  fbr 
fhdr  melandioly  oonditkm,  wlum  he  reflects,  that,  in  the  preaent  war  upon 
ttMm,  oar  own  people  were  the  fiist  and  principal  aggraaeori. ' '  > 

The  Indians  were  deemed  so  powerleas,  that,  during  the  year 
1757,  only  two  hundred  and  sixty  men  were  employed  to  hont 
them  down,  besides  those  in  g^arrison.  Early  in  June,  Mrs.  Hall, 
a  lady  of  remarkable  beauty  and  many  accomplishmenta,  was 
oaptiued,  with  her  children,  after  her  husband  had  been  killed. 
They  were  carried  to  Canada,  where  they  were  separated.  Mrs. 
Hall  was  eventually  ransomed.  But  this  unhappy  woman,  not- 
withstanding her  li&long  endeavors,  could  never  obtain  the 
least  knowlec^  of  the  £Eite  of  her  children. 

It  was  difficult  to  find  the  Indians.  They  very  generally 
abandoned  the  frontiers.  In  1758  HarpsweU  was  incorporated. 
Its  atmosphere  was  even  then  deemed  so  salubrioos  that  it  was 
resorted  to  by  the  sick.  There  were,  during  this  year,  only  two 
or  three  atets  of  violence,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  Maine. 
In  other  portions  of  our  extensive  country,  the  struggle  between 
France  and  England  raged  with  great  violence.  In  August  an 
attempt  was  made  by  a  party  of  Freo^  and  Indians  from  CSa&« 
ada,  upon  Fort  St.  George's.  It  is  estimated  that  the  band  con- 
sisted of  about  four  hundred.  Be-enforcements  were  promptly 
aent  to  the  place,  and  the  assailants  were  driven  off  after  butcher- 
ing  about  sixty  cattle  in  the  vicinity.  So<m  affcer  an  attack  was 

1  WilUamaon,  toL  il.  p.  8Mb 
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made  upcm  Medunoook,  now  Friendahip,  whm  eight  men  were 
either  killed  or  captured. 

These,**  writes  Mr.  Williamson,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
eitends,  dosed  the  scenes  of  massacre,  plunder,  and  outrage 
bj  the  Indians,  during  the  present  war.and  fineTer.**  ^ 

During  the  next  year,  Quebec,  Tieonderoga,  Niagara,  and 
Crown  Point  fell  before  the  valor  of  British  armies ;  and  the 
banners  of  France,  not  long  after  this,  were  driven  from  this 
continent.*  It  was  a  great  achievement;  but  it  was  accom- 
plished through  woes  to  humanity  which  no  tongue  can  ade- 
quately tell. 

The  Indians  were  no  longer  to  be  feared.  A  military  force 
was  sent  to  Penobscot  to  take  possession  of  that  magnificent 
valley.  A  site  was  selected  for  a  fort,  about  three  leagues  below 
Orphan  Island,  in  the  present  town  of  Prospect.  It  was  both 
fort  and  trading-house.  Though  the  Indian  tribes  were  greatly 
broken,  and  were  crumbling  to  decay,  there  were  still  many 
thousand  Indians  in  that  region,  eager  to  sell  their  furs  for  the 
commodities  which  the  English  offered  in  exchange.  A  gentle- 
man who  visited  the  fort  soon  after  its  erection,  wrote,  "  I  have 
seen  one  of  its  rooms  as  full  as  it  could  be  well  stowed,  with  the 
first  quality  of  furs,  beaver,  otter,  and  sable." 

The  structure  was  called  Fort  Pownal.  It  cost  five  tliousand 
pounds,  and  was  garrisoned  by  a  hundred  men.  The  governor, 
in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  said  that  he  had  taken  military 
possession  of  a  large  and  fine  country,  which  had  long  been  a 
den  for  savages,  and  a  lurking-place  for  renegado  Frenchmen. 
In  October,  1759,  the  plantation  of  Nequasset,  sometimes  called 
Nauseag,  was  erected  into  a  town,  by  the  name  of  Woolwich. 
The  Indians  were  compelled  to  confess  their  rebellion,  and  that 
consequently  they  had  forfeited  all  their  lands^  and  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England.  The  once  powerful 
Penobscot  tribe  had  dwindled  to  five  chiefs,  seventy-five  warriors, 
and  five  hundred  souls.  The  English  granted  the  Indians  per- 
mission to  hunt  through  the  unoccupied  forests,  and  to  rear  their 
Tillages  upon  such  spots  as  might  be  assigned  to  them. 

1  WlUiamaon,  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 

*  Qaebeo,  tbs  capital  of  New  FracoBi  oftpitnlatad  on  the  5tih  of  October,  17A 
•-AnoOed,  toL  UL  pu  47S. 
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At  this  time  oeorly  all  the  homes  at  St.  George's  Biver  were 
of  logs.  They  were  yeiy  humble  etraotons.  Nine  wave  built 
in  one  day.  It  was  twenty  miles  to  the  nearest  mUL  There 
were  no  oarts  or  oart-roads.  Bears  and  wolves  were  nnmeroos 
in  the  forests.  Moose  and  deer  were  abundant.  At  one  time* 
when  the  snow  was  deep  and  oovered  with  a  cmst,  seveai^ 
moose  were  taken  in  one  winter. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1760,  Pownalborough  was  chartered 
as  a  township.  It  embraced  the  three  present  towns  of  Dres- 
den, Wiscasset,  and  Alna,  and  also  Swan  Island.  Two  new 
eounties,  Cumberland  and  Lincoln,  were  also  established.*  Upon 
the  retirement  of  Gov.  Pownal  this  year,  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard,  was  placed  in  the  gubernatorial  chair. 
From  a  valuation  taken  in  the  year  1761,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  population  of  the  State  then  amounted  to  about  aerenteen 
thousand  five  lumdred  souls. 

Sir  Francis  Bernard  was  soon  appointed  governor  by  tiie 
crown.  Maine  was  then  regarded  as  a  remote  but  important 
district  of  Massachusetts.  The  new  governor  was  an  English- 
man by  birth,  a  graduate  of  Oxford  Univeisity,  and  a  thorough 
aristocrat.  In  heart  he  was  probably  strongly  opposed  to  the 
republican  views  prevailing  in  the  colonieSf  and  his  great  desire 
was  to  increase  the  ascendancy  of  the  crown.  He  became 
unpopular  from  his  evident  efforts  to  curtail  the  influence  of  the 
peofde.  The  rich  valley  of  the  Penobscot  was  fast  drawing 
settlers.  The  General  Court  made  Gov.  Bernard  a  present  of 
the  far-famed  island  Mount  Desert.  It  is  said  that  this  gift  was 
probably  intended  to  secure  his  influence  with  the  crown  in 
obtaining  its  consent  to  the  establishment  of  thirteen  townships 
in  the  Penobscot  region.  These  townships  would  send  represent 
tatives  to  the  General  Court.  This  would  increase  the  popular 
power.   The  governor  had  therefore  opposed  the  measure. 

There  was  still  an  immense  amount  of  ungranted  land  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State.  Oonmiissioners  were  appointed  to 

1  Tliere  wcrp  oonseqiiontly,  at  thtn  time,  three  enmities.  York  contained  eight 
towns,  Ciuuberlaud  seven,  and  liucolu  five.  There  were  perhaps  as  many  mora 
small  and  scattered  settlements,  called  plantations.  The  Neck,  now  Portland, 
eoutained  a  hundred  and  thirty-flix  dwelUng-Iiouses.  — i8MM*a  JbitnHtf,  p.  74. 
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ran  the  dividiDg  line  between  Maine  and  Notb  Sootia.  In  1762 
Windham,  Boston,  and  Bowdoinham  were  inoorpoiated.  This 
last  town  was  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Peter  Bowdoin,  a  Protes- 
tant, who  had  fled  from  France  after  the  levocation  of  the  Edict 
•of  NfAtes.  On  the  10th  of  Febmaiy,  1763,  a  general  treaty 
of  peaoe  was  signed  at  Paris,  between  France  and  England. 
France  renounced  to  Great  Britain  all  her  northern  dominions 
in  America.  At  this  time  there  was  not  a  settler  in  the  Tslley 
of  the  Penobscot  above  Orphan  Island. 

The  Indians  were  no  more  successful  than  the  English  in  pre- 
venting acts  of  murder  and  robbery  on  the  part  of  lawless  vaga^ 
bonds.  An  Indian  was  hunting  and  trapping  near  Fort  Pownal. 
Four  Englishmen  killed  him,  and  stole  his  traps  and  furs.  The 
villanj  escaped  unpunished,  and  the  Indians  attempted  no 
revenge.  There  were  seyeral  such  cases  which  the  Indians  bore 
with  wonderful  forbearance. 

This  year  the  census  wad  taken,  but  it  is  thought  not  very 
accurately.  According  to  the  report  made,  there  remained  but 
thirty  warriors  of  the  Norridgewook  tribe,  sixty  of  the  Penob- 
scot, and  thirty  of  the  Passamaquoddj  Indums,  The  whole  pop- 
ulation of  Mfdne  amounted  to  about  twenty-four  thousand* 

In  the  year  1764,  three  plantations  of  considerable  note, 
Topsham,  Gorham,  and  Boothbay,  were  incorporated.  Tops- 
ham  was  named  from  a  town  in  Enghmd ;  Gorham  was  so  callBd 
in  honor  of  GapL  John  Gorham,  a  revered  ancestor  of  one  of 
the  grantees.  The  first  settler  in  that  plantation  was  Gapt. 
John  Phinney,  who  reared  his  lonely  cabin  in  that  wildemess 
in  the  year  1784.  Boothbay  was  the  andent  Gape  Newagen 
settlement.  The  plantation  was  settled  in  the  year  1680,  soon 
after  the  fint  adventurers  landed  at  Pemaquid.  A  century  of 
earth*s  crimes  and  woes  had  since  passed  away,  and  dreadful 
were  the  ravages  those  settlers  had  experienced  durii^  the 
Indian  wars. 

The  next  year  two  more  towns  were  incorporated,  Bristol 
and  Cape  Elisabeth.  These  were  the  twenty-second  and 
twenty-third  towns  of  the  district  of  Maine.  Bristol  embraced 
the  ancient  and  renowned  Pemaquid.  A  settlement  was  com- 
menced here  as  early  as  1626.   The  name  was  given  from  the 
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city  of  Bristol  in  England.  Cape  Elizabeth  was  taken  horn 
the  old  town  of  Falmouth.  The  first  inhabitantis  settled  upon 
a  neck  of  land  to  which  we  often  have  had  occasion  to  refer  as 
Purpooduck  Point.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place- 
were,  at  one  time,  massacred  by  the  Indians. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Salmon  t\ills  River,  above  Berwick, 
there  had  long  been  a  plantation  of  considerable  note,  called  by 
its  Indian  name,  Tow-woh.  In  tlie  year  1767,  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  town,  by  the  name  of  Lebanon.  The  tide  of  emigration 
was  flowing  rapidly  towards  the  fertile  and  beautiful  banks  of 
the  Kennebec.  In  the  year  1771,  four  towns  were  incorporated 
upon  that  river,  embracing  an  area  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  square  miles.  These  were  Hallowell,  Vassal  borough,  Wins- 
low,  and  Winthrop.  They  constituted  the  twent}' -sixth,  twenty- 
seventh,  twentj-eighth,  and  twenty-ninth  corporate  towns  of 
the  State. 

Hallowell  was  so  called  from  a  distinguished  English  family^ 
of  that  name.  It  embraced  the  present  territory  of  Augusta^ 
There  had  been  occasional  inhabitants  in  this  region,  which  waa- 
called  Cushnoc  and  the  Hook  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Yassalborough,  which  then  included  also  Sidney,  was  Damedl 
from  the  Hon.  William  Vaasal,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Maaa* 
achusetts. 

Winslow  was  also  incorpoxated  this  year,  including  the  present 
town  of  Watenriile.  Here  was  the  fsmous  Teconnet  of  th& 
Indians  ;  and  it  was  at  this  point,  on  the  neck  of  land  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Sebastioook  and  the  Kennebec,  that  Fort  Hali- 
fax was  reared.  As  early  as  1754,  eleven  fismilies  built  their 
cabins  at  this  frontier  fort  in  the  wilderness. 

Winthrop  also  was  incorporated,  embracing  territory  which 
was  subsequently  set  apart  as  Readfield.  The  territorial  plan- 
tation established  heze  was  called  the  Pond  Town  Plantation. 
There  were  forty-four  lakes  of  rare  beauty,  within  limits  now 
comprising  Winthrop,  Readfield,  and  a  part  of  Wayne.  It  is  a 
beautiful  region,  commanding  sites  for  villas,  as  the  country 
shall  incresse  in  wealth  and  population,  which  perhaps  no  por^ 
tion  of  our  extensive  domain  can  surpass.  This  beautiful  chain 
of  lakes  was  the  great  water-course  over  which  the  canoes  of 
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the  Indians  were  paddled  as  they  panged  from  the  Kennebeo  to 

the  Androscoggin.^ 

On  the  shores  of  these  lakes,  the  Indians,  with  a  high  appie- 
•ciatioT)  of  landscape  beauty,  reared  their  villages.  One  of  these 
lakes,  Cobbosseconte,  is  twelve  miles  long  and  two  wide.  The 
•outlet  of  these  lovely  sheets  of  water  is  into  the  Kennebec,  at 
what  is  now  Gardiner,  by  a  stceam  which  the  Indians  called 
Oobbosseconteoook.  All  the  names  the  Indians  gave  appear  to 
liaye  had  some  particular  significance.  It  is  said  that  Cobhotf 
meant  sturgeon,  eonte^  abundance  of,  and  cook^  place.' 

In  the  year  1764,  Timothy  Foster,  with  his  wife  and  ten  chil- 
dren, wandered  through  the  trails  of  the  forest  to  the  maigia 
of  Cobbosseconte  Lake.  Here  he  reared  his  log  cabin,  and 
obtained  what  he  probably  considered  an  abundant  and  luxuri- 
ous liTelihood,  by  hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  and  cultivating  a 
small  patch  of  com.  The  farm  granted  him  by  the  proprietois 
was  a  hundred  rods  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  running  back  a 
mile.  The  conditions  were  simply  that  he  should  build  a  house 
twenty  feet  sqoaie  and  ten  feet  stnd,  should  reside,  himself  or 
heirs,  on  the  premises  tinee  yeam,  and  clear  five  aeres  of  land 
!fit  for  tillage. 

The  thirtieth  town  in  the  State,  Pepperellborough,  was  inoor* 
porated  in  the  year  1772.  It  was  formed  by  cutting  off  a  seo- 
tioii  from  Biddeford,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  William 
PepperelL*  After  bearing  that  name  for  thirty-seven  yean,  it 

1  "The  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Yaughan  of  Hallowell,  an  early  Bettler  there, 
immnAf  m  member  of  tlie  BHtleh  Aurllament,  bnt  obliged  to  flee  from  BagUnd 
iMOSnse  of  Rvmpatln-  for  and  interest  in  tlie  American  coloniee,  WAB  accun- 
tomed  to  take  bis  distinguished  visitors  to  Winthrop.  He  would  come  bj  the 
•eharming  view  of  Gobboaaeconte  Lake  at  East  Winthrop,  over  the  old  Meetings 
House  Hill,  and  return  by  the  Narrows  Pond ;  an<l  he  often  said  this  ride  gave 

llim  the  most  t»itArA«HngawM*Ai>y  in  WA^f  TCngUtMl-"—  JKttMrif,  Addr^am  hjf  ik^  Oom. 

P.  Benton,  p.  35. 

*  Colleetiona  of  Maine  Htotorioal  8o«Hety,  toL  iv.  p.  lia  For  a  mora  minvto 

description  of  thin  lovely  re^imwid  its  early  settlement,  see  the  admirable  his- 
torical discourse  uf  the  Hon.  Samuel  P.  Kenson,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
•one  of  Winthrop,  t;iven  at  the  centennial  celebration  uf  the  first  town-meeting 
lield  in  the  place. 

•  "William  Pcppcrell  was,  at  this  time  (1739),  colonel-commandant  of  the 
Yorkshire  liex^mcnt;  a  gentleman  whose  moral  worth  and  military  talents  had 
■limdsri^Ten  blm  an  elerated  rank  In  the  oonfldenoa  of  tbe  paVUo,**  —  WOlam' 
ton,  ToL  It.  900, 
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was  changed  to  Saco,  which,  by  a  gradual  growth,  baa  become 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  State. 

Governor  Hutchinson  became  a  vigilant  and  unscrupulous- 
advocate  of  unlimited  prerogative  in  behalf  of  the  crown  of 
England.    The  colonies  were  now  in  peace  and  comparatively 
rich  and  prosperous.    The  great  object  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment was  to  gather  all  the  reins  of  power  into  its  own  hands,  to 
tax  the  people  in  every  adroit  way  in  which  it  could  be  done- 
without  raisiiig  too  loud  a  clamor,  and  to  thwart  the  colonists  in 
all  their  endeavors  to  secure  popular  rights.    The  tyrannical, 
government  claimed  the  right  of  appointing  the  governors,  of 
removing  the  judges  at  will,  of  framing  the  laws,  and  of 
impoong  taxes  at  its  pleasure ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
light  was  denied  the  Americans  of  being  represented  in  parlia^ 
ment. 

The  detail  of  these  encroachments,  which  gradually  brought 
the  Americans  and  the  EngUsh  into  battle  array  against  each- 
other,  belongs  rather  to  the  general  history  of  the  United  States- 
than  to  that  of  Maine.  To  overawe  the  people,  a  fleet  of  war« 
ships  entered  Boston  Harbor  on  the  28th  of  September,  1768. 
Under  cover  of  its  guns,  seven  hundred  British  rsgulars  were- 
landed,  and  with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets,  marched 
through  the  streets  to  an  encampment  on  the  common.  Gen. 
Thomas  Gsge  was  placed  in  command,  with  orders  to  enforce, 
by  bullet  and  bayonet  if  necessary,  all  the  zeqoiations  of  the- 
minlstiy. 

The  blood  of  the  Bostonians,  and  of  nearly  all  the  American 
people,  almost  boiled  with  indignation.  There  were  but  little 
more  than  two  millions  of  white  people  scattered  along  the 
ooast  for  hundreds  of  leagues  of  this  New  World.  ThiB  most 
powerful  empire  then  upon  tiie  globe,  and,  if  we  consider  the 
destmctive  engineiy  of  war  in  their  hands,  we  may  say  the- 
most  powerful  em^re  that  ever  existed,  was  rousing  all  its- 
enexgies  of  fleets  and  armies  to  crush  out  the  liberties  of  these 
feeble  colonies.  For  such  an  infant  David  to  venture  to  engage 
In  battb  with  sooh  a  gigantio  Goliath,  was  the  bravest,  perhaps 
we  should  say  the  most  zecUess  measure,  ever  undertaken  oq. 
earth. 
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The  king  of  EDgland,  by  an  aot  of  padiament,  for  the  be^ 
ter  regulation  of  the  goveniment  of  the  province  of  Massaohn* 
eetti  Bay,'*  appointed  the  governor.  This  governor,  thus  en- 
tirelj  at  the  dispoeal  of  the  king,  appointed  the  jnatioeB  of  the 
supreme  conit  and  the  aheriffii.  Jnroia  were  no  longer  to  be 
appointed  by  fireeholders,  but  by  the  sherifi.  Bj  this  law  the 
king  was  placed  in  abecdttte  control.'  In  apprehenaion  that  the 
people  might  xesiat  the  soldiery,  and  be  defended  by  the  colonial 
courts,  a  law  was  passed  that,  if  any  one  were  indicted  fbr  cap- 
ital offence,  he  might  be  sent  to  England  for  triaL 

The  people  began  to  meet  in  conventions,  pasa  resolutions  of 
xemonstrance,  petition  for  redress,  and  to  organise  for  resistance, 
should  circumstances  compel  a  resort  to  that  diie  extremity. 
There  were  here  and  there  various  acts  of  violence,  but  no 
serious  conflict  until  the  battle  of  Lexington  lonsed  the  whole 
country  to  arms. 

The  little  village  of  Lexington  was  situated  about  twelve 
miles  north-west  of  Boston.  A  few  straggling  houses  partially 
aurxounded  a  small  unfenced  green,  or  common.  Here  the 
meeting-house  and  public  tayem  stood,  fbnning,  with  a  few 
other  houses,  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  common.  Near  this 
green  the  road  divides.  The  left  branch,  still  bearing  to  the 
north-west,  leads  to  the  village  of  Concord,  about  six  miles 
farther  on.  Hero,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Boston,  the  Ameri- 
cans had  deposited  some  provisions  and  military  stores. 

Gen.  Gage  sent  out  a  detachment  of  from  eight  hundred  to  a 
thousand  regular  soldiers,  secretly  and  at  midnight,  to  seize  and 
destroy  them.  It  was  the  night  of  the  18th  of  April,  1775, 
when  the  troops,  in  boats,  crossed  the  Charles  River,  and,  in 
the  darkness,  commenced  a  rapid  march  toward  Concord* 
Every  precaution  had  been  adopted  by  Gen.  Gage,  to  prevent 
any  intelligence  of  the  movement  from  spreading  into  the 
country.  He  hoped  to  take  the  place  by  surprise,  to  destroy 
the  stores,  and  to  return  to  Boston  befbre  any  resistance  could 
be  organized.* 

1  .\n(  i('ct  Cliaiters,  p.  788. 

s  &«e  account  of  Uie  expedition,  bj  Frederic  Hudson,  In  Harper's  ^fr-'mt 
voLL;  alaoHbtotyof  liteBiltftAtLiadiigtoiitbjBUas  PUniiir. 
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In  Boston  there  were  stationed  ten  regiments  of  veteran  British 
troops;  and  several  men-of-war  rode  at  anchor  in  the  harbor. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  for  secrecy,  vigilant  eyes  watched 
■every  measure  of  the  arrogant,  insulting,  detested  soldiery.  In 
addition  to  many  other  watchful  ones,  Paul  Revere  had  arranged 
with  a  friend,  to  signal  any  important  movement.  He  had  a  fleet 
hone  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  with  which  he  could  speedily 
spread  the  alarm.  Mr.  Longfellow^  OUT  own  poet,  a  native  of 
Portland,  Me.,  has  given  deathless  renown  to  this  midnight  ride« 
m  his  own  glowing  yeise,  — 

*'  Llflten,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hesr 
Of  the  midnic^ht  ride  of  Paul  Revere, 
On  the  eighteenth  of  April  in  seventj-fiTtt : 
Hardly  a  man  is  now  alive 
Who  remembereth  that  day  and  year. 
He  isid  to  his  friend, « If  the  firitish  msidi, 
"Bj  land  or  aw,  from  tiie  town  to-ni^t, 
Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  iielfry  arch 
Of  the  North  Church  tower  as  a  signal  light* — 
One  if  by  land,  and  two  if  by  sea,  — 
And  I  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be, 
Beady  to  ride,  and  spread  the  alarm, 
Tluoiigh  evvy  Middlesex  village  and  fkm, 
For  the  oonntry  folk  to  he  up  and  to  aim. '  ** 

The  4gnal  appeared.  Revere  mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped 
along  the  road  to  Lexington,  shouting  the  alarm  to  every  family 
as  he  passed.  In  almost  eveiy  dwelling  there  were  minute-men, 
with  guns  and  ammunition,  ready  to  rush  forth  at  the  first  warn- 
ing. Hancock  and  Adams  were  both  at  Lexington.  One  object 
of  the  British  expedition  was  to  capture  them. 

Revere  reached  Lexington.  The  village  was  roused.  The 
alarm  spread  like  wild>fire.  A  small  group  of  men,  with  their 
guns  in  their  hands,  pallid  not  with  fear,  but  with  intensity  of 
emotion,  gathered  in  the  gloom  upon  the  green,  to  decide  what 
to  do  in  the  terrible  emergence.  There  were  but  between  sixty 
and  seventy  present.  The  report  was,  that  there  were  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  dii^ciplined,  thoroughly  armed  British 
regulara  approaching  under  the  command  of  experienced  gea« 
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enls,  who  had  obtained  renown  in  the  wars  of  Europe.  Of 
ooorse  a  forcible  resistance  was  not  to  be  thought  of.^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  alarm  was  spreading  from  farmhoofle  to 
fiurmhouse  in  all  directions.  The  village  ohurch  bells  were 
rung,  signal  guns  were  fired,  and  there  was  mustering  in  hot 
baste."  The  British  troops  marched  rapidly,  arresting  any  person 
they  encountered  by  the  way.  A  little  before  five  o'clock,  the 
solid  column  appeared  but  a  few  rods  from  Lexington  Green, 
marching  at  double-qnick  time.  Seeing  dimly  the  unformed 
group  of  Americans  upon  the  green,  they  halted  for  a  moment, 
doubled  their  ranks,  and  then  rushed  on.  Quietly  and  with  no 
signs  of  resistance  the  Americans  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
troops.  No  war  had  been  declared.  The  Americans  had  been 
gnilty  of  no  act  of  violence.  They  tupposed  that  the  British 
were  on  the  march  to  seize  the  stores  in  Concord.  Still  even 
this  was  uncertain,  and  they  waited  to  learn  what  were  the  in* 
tentions  and  the  will  of  the  hostile  band. 

The  troops  came  along  upon  the  run.  When  within  a  few 
rods  their  commander,  Lieut.-^1.  Smith,  shouted,  *^Lay  down 
your  arms  and  disperse,  you  damned  rebels  I  **  Then,  turning  to 
his  men,  he  exclaimed,    Rush  on,  my  boys  1  Fire  I  *' 

It  was  a  mean  and  cowardly  act,  to  order  at  least  eight 
hundred  soldiers  to  fire  upon  a  confused  group  of  farmers, 
amounting  to  not  more  than  seventy  at  the  most.  Even  the 
British  troops  recoiled  from  such  shameful  butchery,  and  with- 
held their  fire.  The  infurate  colonel  discharged  his  pistol  at 
the  Americans,  and,  brandishing  his  sword  like  a  maniao*  again* 
shouted,  "  Fire !  God  damn  you,  fire  I  **  At  this  second  summons 
the  soldiers  in  the  first  platoon  discharged  their  muskets,  but 
took  care  to  throw  their  bullets  over  the  heads  of  those  whom 
they  seemed  to  be  assailing. 

»  At  the  same  thxM  that  Puil  Rersre  eommmoad  Us  mldidgfat  ride,  Bbeneaer 

Dorr  rode  over  the  Neck,  disguLieil  as  a  farmer,  with  a  fiajiped  hat  and  scantily 
filled  saddle-baga.  He  bon  the  following  despatch  from  Gen.  Wanen  to  Hanoock 
and  Adams:— > 

**  A  large  body  of  the  kinif'a  troopi,  supposed  to  be  a  brigade  of  about  tmlTia 
him(lre<l  to  fifteen  liundred,  were  embarked  in  boats  from  Boston,  and  liave  {jone 
over  to  laud  ou  Leuhmere's  Point,  so  called,  in  Cambridge ;  and  it  i»  suspected 
thai  thtgr  oidsred  to  mIm  and  dwtraj  tiw  itaiw  hiillniigjng  to  tlw  eoloaj 
dtpoaltod  at  Oonocnd.** 
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The  AmericaDS  thought  that  this  was  done  to  frighten  them, 
and  that  the  muskets  of  the  English  were  loaded  only  with 
powder.  They  therefore  remained  calmly  at  their  post,  neither 
running  away  in  panic,  nor  returning  the  fire.  The  troops  now 
dischar^^ed  a  volley  in  earnest.  Eight  of  the  Americans  fell 
dead,  and  ten  were  wounded.  A  few  guns  were  discharged  at 
the  English,  as  the  panic-stricken  Americans  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions. John  Parker  fell  wounded.  He  fired  bis  gun  at  the  foe, 
and  was  again  loading  it  when  a  British  soldier  ran  him  through 
with  the  bayonet.  Resistance  wtvs  hopeless,  but  a  few  others 
discharged  their  guns  as  they  fled,  or  lay  wounded  on  the 
ground.  The  English  continued  to  fire  so  long  as  a  single  re- 
treating American  could  be  seen  within  gun-shot.* 

Thus  was  the  dreadful  war  of  the  American  Revolution 
ushered  in.  History  records  many  atrocious  crimes  perpetrated 
by  the  government  of  Great  Britain  ;  but,  among  them  all, 
perhaps  there  is  no  one  more  unnatural,  cruel,  and  criminal  than 
this  endeavor  to  rivet  the  chains  of  despotism  upon  her  own  sons 
and  daughters,  who  were  struggling  against  the  hardships  of  the 
wilderness,  and  who  had  come  to  these  solitudes  that  they  might 
enjoy  civil  and  religious  liberty.  There  were  thousands  of  the 
noblest  men  in  Enghmd  who  detested  these  infamous  measures, 
and  who  remonstrated  against  them  with  the  utmost  velieraenco. 
Lord  Chatham  on  the  floor  of  Parliament  exclaimed,  in  words 
we  have  already  quoted,  "  Were  I  an  American,  as  I  am  an 
Englishman,  I  would  never  lay  down  my  arms, — never,  never, 
never  1 " 

The  Einglish  suffered  but  little  fi-om  the  few  bullets  which 
were  thrown  at  them  in  return.  One  man  was  shot  through  the 
leg,  and  one  was  wounded  in  the  hand.  The  verdict  which  the 
civilized  world  has  pronounced  upon  this  attack  is,  that  it  was 
a  cold-blooded  and  cowardly  massacre.  In  the  dreadfid  struggle 
which  ensued,  our  unhappy  land  was  doomed  to  woes,  inflicted 
by  what  was  called  the  mother  couuuy,  far  exceeding  anj 

1  There  la  some  dlver-^ity  in  the  details  which  are  giveu  of  this  conflict ;  but 
the  general  facta,  as  given  above,  are  beyond  uU  dispute.  There  were  probabljoa 
the  green  at  Lexington  fifty  or  sixty  farmeza  with  mueketB,  uA  thlrtj  or  tertgr 
unarmed  qiectatoia. 
at 
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sufferings  which  had  beea  endured  in  the  warfare  with  sav- 
ages. 

After  a  delay  of  but  t^venty  or  thirty  minutes,  the  king*a 
troops  resumed  their  march  six  miles  farther  to  Concord.  They 
reached  the  place  without  opposition.  Before  leaving  Lexington 
they  drew  up  on  the  common,  fired  a  triumphant  salute,  and 
gave  three  cheers  in  token  of  their  great  victory.  Concord  con- 
sisted then  mainly  of  a  little  cluster  of  dwellings,  scattered 
around  in  the  vicinity  of  a  Itirge  meeting-house.  The  regulars 
destroyed  all  the  ammunition  and  stores  they  could  find.^  Be- 
coming alarmed  by  the  indications  of  a  popular  rising,  and  of 
the  gathering  o|  ji.he  ietnoera  to  assail  them»  the/  ooauaenced  a 
rapid  retreat. 

The  troops  marched  into  the  village  of  Concord  about  seven 
o'clock.  It  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  spring  mornings. 
Nearly  a  hundred  minute-men  had  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  court-house,  and  re-enforoements  from  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages were  fast  approaching.  The  retreat  of  the  British  soon 
became  a  precipitate  flight.  The  Americans,  rapidly  increasing, 
pressed  upon  them  with  great  bravery,  firing  into  their  ranks 
from  every  grove,  and  stone  wall,  and  eminence  where  they 
could  find  a  natural  rampart.  Hour  after  hour  the  fugitives 
were  assailed  by  a  galling  and  destructive  fire,  continually  in- 
creasing in  severity.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the 
officers  could  preserve  any  order.  All  was  confusion.  It  is  said 
that  the  whole  country  was  so  aroused,  that  it  seemed  as  if  men 
C£lme  down  from  the  clouds.  The  British  retreated,  as  they 
advanced,  with  flunking  parties,  and  with  van  and  rear  guards. 

With  the  Americans  there  was  no  military  order.  Every 
man  was  his  own  general."  Not  a  shout  was  heard.  Scarcely 
a  word  was  spoken.  The  English  thought  only  of  escape.  The 
Americans,  exasperated  by  months  of  oppression,  insolence,  and 
insult,  thought  only  of  shooting  down  the  liau;_;lity  foe  who  had 
affected  to  regard  them  with  the  utmost  contempt.    At  one  or 

»  "'Wniilo  at  Concord  the  enemy  disabled  two  twenty-four  pounders,  destroy- 
ing their  carriages,  wheels,  and  limbers;  sixteen  wheels  for  brass  three-poundem; 
two  carriages  with  wheels  for  two  four-pounders;  about  five  hundred  weight  of. 
balls,  which  they  threw  into  ftiw  ilffW  MBd  weUs;  «kl  itom  about  tfxtj  tefxals 
of  flonr."— Oeniro'*  Joooimt 
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two  points  the  BritiBh  made  a  brief  stand,  when  somethmg  like 
a  battle  ensued,  and  several  fell  on  each  side.  At  length,  bow- 
erer*  the  British  were  driven  almost  upon  the  full  run  before 
the  Americans,  in  a  race  for  life.  Their  suffiarings  firom  thirst, 
hanger,  and  exhaustion  were  dreadfuL  They  would  all  have 
been  inevitably  killed  or  captured,  had  not  a  re-enforcement  of 
eleven  hundred  t«K>ps,  with  two  field-pieces,  come  firom  Boeton 
to  their  relief.^ 

An  eye-witness  writes,  When  the  distressed  troops  reached 
the  hollow  square  formed  by  the  firesh  troops  for  their  recep- 
tion, they  were  obliged  to  lie  down  upon  the  ground,  th^r 
tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths  like  those  of  dogs  after  a 
ohase.'*  This  re-enforcement  met  the  retreating  British  troope 
near  Lexington,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  For  a 
abort  time  the  fire  of  the  field-pieces  seemed  to  stagger  the 
Americans;  but  they  soon  became  accustomed  to  the  crashii^ 
of  the  balls  through  the  forest,  and  resumed  the  pursuit.  It 
was,  however,  necessary  to  practise  increased  caution  in  attack- 
ing a  desperate  foe  so  greatly  augmented  in  strength. 

The  British  were  savage  in  their  vengeance.  Buildings  were 
shattered  and  despoiled  as  far  as  possible.  Many  would  have 
been  laid  in  ashes  had  not  the  dose  pursuit  of  the  Americans 
enabled  them  to  extinguish  the  flames. '  Several  of  the  aged 
and  infirm,  unable  to  flee,  were  bayoneted  in  th«r  dwellings. 
Houses  were  set  on  fire  where  women  were  helpless  in  bed 
with  new-bom  babes.  No  alternative  was  left  them  but  to  be 
oonsumed  by  the  flames,  or,  with  the  infants  on  their  bosoms, 
to  rush  into  the  streets. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  exhausted,  bleeding, 
breathless  troops  reached  Charlestown.  They  took  refuge  on 
Bunker  HilL  Here  they  were  protected  by  the  guns  of  vessels 
of  war  in  the  harbor.  According  to  the  best  estimate  which 
can  be  made,  the  casualties  on  each  side  were  as  follows :  -~ 

Americans  killed,  id;  wounded,  80;  missiug,  5. 
Britidi        •«    78       "173      *«  26.* 

t  See  tlie  mlnata  and  ■«<tT>i»^ii»  •wwwmt  b/Mr.JB!EadaxiQkHiidaoii.I&  Haxpar's 
yi^Tine,  voL  L 

*  HaKpMft  MagMliM^  Ko.  SOO^p.  801 
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The  batHe  of  Lexington  tounded  the  tocain  of  aUurm  through 
out  all  the  colonies.  The  news  reached  York  in  the  eyening  of 
the  same  day.  The  next  morning  a  company  of  rixty  men« 
with  arms,  ammnnition,  and  knapsacks  fiill  of  proyisions,  set 
out  on  their  march  for  Boston.  This  was  the  first  company 
organized  in  Maine  for  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  On  the  2l8t 
of  April,  Falmouth  sent  a  strong  company ;  soon  alter,  Col. 
James  Scammon,  of  Biddeford,  led  a  full  regiment  to  Cam* 
bridge,  where  the  American  troops  were  being  rendetvoused.^ 
The  little  town  of  New  Gloucester  raised  twenty  men.  In  a 
lew  days,  more  than  fifteen  thousand  patriotic  Americans  had 
left  for  the  battlefield  their  homes  and  their  farms,  in  seedtime, 
the  most  important  season  of  the  year.  Every  man  was  uj>par- 
ently  ready  to  pledge  liis  life,  his  fortune,  and  his  sacred  honor, 
in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  America. 

Falmouth  'was  the  seat  of  justice  for  Cumberland  County. 
Here  there  was  established  the  most  remote  custom-house  in 
New  England.  There  was  an  Episcopal  church  here,  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wiswall.^  This  church  became  tho 
nucleus  of  a  party  of  crown  ofliceis  and  their  political  friends, 
who  were  hostile  to  popular  government,  and  warmly  advocated 
the  claims  of  the  British  crown. 

But  many  of  the  prominent  citizens,  together  with  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people,  were  earnestly  patriotic. 
Many  conventions  had  been  held,  where  strong  resolutions  were 
passed  condemning  the  encroachments  of  the  crown.  A  very 
bitter  feeling  sprang  up  between  the  people  and  the  royalist 
office-holders.    These  advocates  of  the  crown  denounced  Fol- 

• 

1  "Col.  Scnniuion  was  well  lUteil  fo  sliliie  in  tJie  military  profession;  possesH* 
Inig  vigor  of  mind  aii<l  body,  and  a  gayety  of  temper  which  secured  the  good  mil 
and  Bttachnient  of  all  sneh  as  were  nnder  bis  command."  —  nutory  of  Saco  and 
Btddtford,  by  Oci>ri/e  Folsom,  p.  283. 

'  Ilev.  Mr.  "NViswall  praduated  at  ITarvMrd  Collejje,  and  iu  17.'f;  settled  in  the 
ministry  as  a  Congregatioualist,  over  the  Casco  paristb  in  Falmouth.  In  1704  lie 
ehanged  his  roltKiotts  Mntimenta,  want  to  England  to  ncetva  otdittation,  and  re- 
turning l>e<  aine  jiastor  of  an  Epi.scopaI  church,  which  had  just  been  organi/i  il  ou 
the  Neck.  On  tlic  breaking  out  of  tlio  Kcvolntion,  lie  joined  tlie  royalist  party, 
took  refuge  on  boanl  tlie  Briiisli  tteut,  and  sailed  for  England.  At  the  close  of 
til*  warlie  zetunied  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  took  chais^  of  a  paxtoli  in  GoniwalUii 
irhanlienniatnednntn  ho  died.  —  J9RMofy  ^  PorHaiid;     IFflrjam  W{Bii,T^9m. 
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mouth  to  the  Britisli  authorities,  as  second  only  to  Boston  in  its 

rebelHous  spirit. 

When  the  odious  Stamp  Act  was  pa^^sed,  in  1765,  an  English 
vessel  brou<^ht  packa^ifes  of  the  hated  stamps  to  Falmouth,  and 
they  were  deposited  in  the  custom-house.  The  people  assem- 
bled, marched  to  the  custom-house,  seized  the  stamps,  carried 
them  in  solemn  procession  through  the  streets,  and  burned  them. 

When  the  tax  was  imposed  upon  tea,  a  popular  assembla-jje 
expressed  their  hostility  to  the  despotic  act  in  the  following 
terms:  Resolved,  that  wc  will  not  buy  nor  sell  any  India  tea 
whatever  after  this  third  day  of  February,  until  the  act  that 
lays  a  duty  on  it  is  repealed." 

When  the  English  Government  closed  the  port  of  Boston,  in 
1774,  the  bell  of  Falmouth  meeting-house  was  niufBed,  and 
tolled  funereally  from  sunrise  to  snnset.  By  vote  of  the  town, 
a  county  convention  was  held  to  deliberate  upon  the  alarming 
state  of  affairs.  Thirty-three  delegates  met,  from  nine  towns, 
in  **  Mrs.  Greele's  little  one-story  tavern.**  Among  other  im- 
portant measures,  one  was  that  each  member  pledged  himself 
not  to  accept  any  commission  under  the  late  acts  of  parliament. 

There  was  a  wealthy  man  in  the  place,  Capt.  Samuel  Coulson, 
who  had  rendered  himself  very  obnoxious  to  the  people  by  his 
violent  opposition  to  the  popular  sentiment,  and  his  support  of 
the  measures  of  the  crown.  lie  had  built  a  large  ship.  In 
May,  1775,  a  vessel  arrived  from  Eugland,  bringing  sails,  rig- 
ging, and  stores  for  the  ship. 

As  England  was  laying  a  heavy  duty  upon  all  her  products, 
an  American  Association  "  had  been  formed  in  the  several 
colonics  to  thwart  the  Britisli  monopoly  of  manufactures  and 
trade.  The  committee  in  Falmouth  met,  and  decided  that  the 
packages  should  be  sent  back  to  England  unopened.  Capt. 
Coulson  sent  to  Boston,  and  secured  the  aid  of  a  sloop  of  war, 
the  "  Canseau,"  under  Capt.  Mowatt,  to  enable  him  to  land  the 
goods.  The  excitement  among  the  citizens  was  such  that 
Mowatt  hesitated  in  resorting  to  violent  measures. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  menacing  posture.  Col.  Samuel 
Thompson,  a  bold,  reckless  man,  came  from  Brunswick,  with 
fifty  picked  men,  resolved  to  seize  the  sloop  of  war.  Thejr 
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came  in  boats,  and  secretly  encamped  in  a  thick  grove  on  Mun- 
joy*8  Hill.  It  80  happened  that  the  day  of  their  arrival  Capt. 
Mowatt  and  his  surgeon,  accompanied  by  Rev,  Mr.  Wiswall, 
were  taking  a  walk  upon  this  commanding  eminence.  The 
captain  and  his  surgeon  were  seized  and  held  as  prisoners.  The 
rash  measure  excited  general  consternation.  The  houses  were 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  guns  of  the  sloop.  The  second 
officer  in  command  threatened,  that,  if  the  prisoners  were  not 
released  before  six  o'clock,  he  would  open  fire  upon  the  town.* 

Some  of  the  piominent  citizens  called  upon  Col.  Thompson, 
and  entreated  him  to  liberate  the  captives.  The  colonel  refused, 
declaring  that  relentless  war  was  now  raging  between  the  two 
countries ;  but,  finding  the  whole  town  against  him,  he»  at  nine 
o'clock,  released  them  for  the  night,  upon  their  giving  their 
parole  that  at  nine  o*cIock  the  next  morning  they  would  return 
to  his  encampment.  Two  citizens  of  Falmouth,  Measn.  Pieble 
and  Freeman,  pledged  themselves  as  sureties  of  the  prisoners. 

Nine  o'clock  came,  but  Mowatt  did  not  appear.  Col.  Thomp- 
son angrily  arrested  the  two  snreties,  and  held  them  all  day 
without  food.  In  the  afternoon  he  sent  to  the  sloop-of-war  to 
inquire  whj  Mowatt'  did  not  keep  his  parole.  He  replied  that 
his  washerwoman  had  overheaid  threats  to  shoot  him  as  soon 
as  he  appeared  on  diore. 

The  intelligence  of  the  peril  of  Falmoath  spread  rapidly. 
Five  or  six  hundred  militia-men  from  the  small  settlements 
aroond,  were  in  a  few  hoars  marching  into  the  place.  They 
were  intensely  excited.  A  sort  of  oonrt-martial  was  established, 
to  examine  sospected  citisens,  that  they  might  leam  who  could 
be  relied  upon  as  patriotic,  and  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
enemy.  Bev.  Mr.  Wiswall  was  summoned  bkbxe  this  reyolu- 
tionary  tribunaL   He  declared,  on  oath,  that  he  abhorred  the 

1  *'  Our  wouiea  were,  I  believe,  every  one  of  tliem  iu  tears,  or  prstyiug  or 
■ommtng;  pmdpitBtaljr  lasrlnff  tbelr  hotues,  especially  thoee  wIiom  husbttnds 

■were  not  at  home,  ntid  wMuw*;  Imrryinjj  tlirtr  p>o(l^  into  countryincuN  rarts, 
never  asking  their  names,  though  stran^n,  and  carrying  their  children  either  out 
of  town  or  to  the  south  end."  ~  Wstory  of  Portland,  lij  WiUiam  WfXlU,  note,  p.  SOd. 

*  Mr.  Williamson  hikjIIs  these  names  Mow  ett  an«!  WIswell;  Mr.  WiUts  spells 
them  Mowatt  ami  Wiswall,  as  also  AViswell.  I  follow  the  spoiling,  ami  in  the 
main  the  narrative,  of  Mr.  WiUlam  Goold,  iu  his  minute  and  graphic  dencripUou 
«f  flM  **  Burning  of  FUmonth." 
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doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  He  wu 
released.  Several  others  were  questioned^  but  none  were  oon» 
dcmned. 

Capt.  Coulson's  house  was  entered,  and  his  wine  freely  drank« 
An  intoxicated  soldier  fired  two  bullets  which  penetrated  the 
hull  of  the  "  Canseao."  A  musket  was  discharged  in  return,  but 
no  harm  was  done.  Gen.  Preble  and  Col.  Freeman  were  still 
held  as  captives,  and  treated  with  severity. 

It  was  Tuesday,  the  0th  of  May,  when  Mowatt  was  arrested. 
On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  10th,  the  militia  marched  into 
Falmouth.  Thursday,  the  11th,  was  observed  as  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer  for  God's  interposition.  It  was  a  day  of  fearful 
excitement.  The  soldiers  succeeded  in  capturing  one  of 
Mowatt's  boats.  He  threatened  to  lay  the  town  in  ashes  unless 
the  boat  were  returned.  On  Friday,  the  soldiers  left  the  town 
and  returned  to  their  homes.  Thompson's  men  took  with  them 
the  captured  boat.  On  Monday,  the  16th,  Mowatt,  still  breath- 
ing threatenings  and  slaughter,  raised  his  anchors,  and  sailed  for 
Portsmouth.  He  took  with  him  Coulson  and  his  new  ship. 
But  the  end  was  not  yet. 


I.AST  ni.Ot'K  IIOl'SK  OK  FORT  HALIFAX. 
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TBB  WAB  OV  THB  BB70LDTE0N:  FAUIOUTH  Of  AflHBB. 

• 

Tbe  BrltUh  Fleet— The  Doom  anoonneed — Hm  Oonference — The  Bombard- 
ment—  The  Expedition  to  Quebec  —  The  Repulse  —  Friendliness  of  fhs 
Indians  —  New  Towns  incoiporated — The  British  repulsed  at  Machias  — 
Anecdote  of  John  Adams — Arrival  of  the  French  Fleet  —  The  Foe  estab- 
lished at  Biguydoce —  Terrible  Naral  Diaaater  of  the  Amerleans — Barbarism 
of  the  EngUah— The  Cufitisn  of  Gen.  Wads  worth — His  Brare  Dofenoe— 

THE  storm  of  British  vengeance  was  rapidly  jrathering,  which 
was  to  doom  unhappy  Falmouth  to  destruction.  On  the  8th 
of  June  the  "  Senegal,"  a  war  vessel  of  sixteen  guns,  arrived,  and 
cast  anchor  in  the  harl)or.  Four  days  after,  the  Tory  Coulsoa 
came  with  his  new  ship,  and  anchored  by  the  side  of  the  "  Sene- 
gal." Coulson  hoped,  under  the  menace  of  such  a  force,  to 
obtain  masts  for  his  ship.  But  as  he  was  a  declared  enemy  of 
the  town,  and  the  Provincial  Congress  had  passed  a  resolve  to 
prevent  Tories  from  conveying  their  property  out  of  the  ooimtrj, 
(he  people  would  not  allow  him  to  take  the  masts. 

Again  both  vessels  departed,  and  nothing  of  special  interest 
OOOmred  until  the  16th  of  October.  Tiiat  morning  quite  a  fleet 
was  seen  entering  the  harbor.  Capt.  Mowatt  led  the  way  in 
the  "  Canseau."  He  was  followed  by  a  ship-of-war,  the  **  Cat," 
two  armed  schooners,  and  a  bomb-sloop.  These  five  vessds 
anchored  abreast  of  the  town,  bringing  their  broadsides  to  bear 
Upon  it.  In  consequence  of  strong  head^winds,  this  was  not 
accomplished  until  the  next  day. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  on  sliore,  with 
a  letter  to  the  town  authorities.  The  officer  bearing  the  letter 
landed  at  the  foot  of  what  was  then  called  King  Street.  An 
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immense  throng  of  the  excited  people  met  him,  and  fit&wed 
him,  without  noise  or  violence,  to  the  Town  House,  where  he 
delivered  the  letter.  It  was  a  document  ludicrous  for  its  bad 
grammar,  but  clear  in  its  terrible  announcement  In  brief  it 
was  as  follows :  ^ 

♦•You  have  lonff  exporipncod  Britain's  forbearance  in  withholding  the 
rod  of  correction.  You  have  been  guilty  of  the  most  uii|'ardouablo  rebel- 
lion. I  am  ordered  to  execute  just  punishment  on  the  town  of  Falmouth. 
I  give  you  two  honn  in  which  you  can  remore  the  nek  and  the  infirm.  I 
dull  then  open  fire,  tad  hqr  the  town  in  athea."  > 

Terrible  was  the  consternation  which  this  letter  abated.  For 
a  moment  there  was  perfect  silence.  All  seemed  stupefied. 
There  was  scarcely  a  moment's  time  for  deliberation.  Three 
gentlemen  were  chosen  to  visit  Mowatt,  and  see  if  it  were  not 
possible  to  avert  the  threatened  calamity.  But  Mowatt  was 
inflexible.  He  said  that  his  orders  were  peremptor}%  and  that 
he  had  risked  the  loss  of  his  commission  by  allowing  his 
humanity  so  far  to  influence  him  as  to  give  them  any  warn- 
ing whatever;  that  he  was  ordered  to  anchor  opposite  the 
town  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  then  bum,  sink,  and 
destroy.*'  * 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  three  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee were  all  Episcopalians^  and  members  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wis* 
wall's  parish,  and  thus  supposed  friends  of  the  English.  It  was 
late  in  the  afternoon.  A  long,  cold  October  night  was  at  hand. 
Mothers  and  babes,  the  sick  and  the  dying,  were  to  be  driven 
out  Into  the  bleak  fields  shelterless ;  there,  with  tears  of  agony, 
to  see  their  homes,  their  furniture,  their  clothing,  their  provis- 
ions, all  consumed  by  the  cruel  ilanios.  A  more  barbarous  order 
was  never  issued  by  a  band  of  Mohawk  savages.' 

The  committee  expostulated  with  Mowatt  upon  the  cruelty 
of  his  order.   They  were  his  Mends.   They  had  treated  him 

*  See  thin  letter  in  full,  in  >Villi.s'8  IIL-stury  of  I'ortlaud,  p.  OIZ* 

*  Burnltig  of  Falmouth,  by  William  GouUl,  p.  12. 

*  •*  The  ressels  came  here  directly  from  Bosten;  and  no  doubt  can  be  euter- 

talned  tlmt  (he  onlor  for  tlio  destruction  of  the  town  proceeded  from  Admiral 
Graves,  who  theu  commauded  in  thia  ataUou."  — Ilislory  0/  Fortiandf  by  WUliam 
WUiU,  p.  BUS. 
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with  great  hospitality  on  his  previous  visit.  There  were  several 
Tory  families  in  the  place  who  had  already  suffered  much  from- 
their  adherence  to  the  British  Government.  Their  homes  must 
be  consumed  with  the  rest.  The  flames  would  make  no  discrimi- 
nation. Mo  watt  was  confused  and  perplexed,  and  manifested 
some  shame  in  view  of  the  barbarous  order  he  was  called  upon 
to  execute. 

At  length  he  consented  to  delay  the  bombardment  until  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  if  the  people  would  consent  to  the 
humiliation  of  entirely  disarminp^  themselves,  by  delivering  to- 
him  all  the  cannon,  small  arms,  and  ammunition  in  the  place.  If 
eight  small  arms  were  sent  before  eight  o'clock  that  evening, 
he  would  postpone  the  destruction  of  the  town  until  he  had 
Bent  an  express  to  Boston,  and  received  further  instructions. 

The  committee  told  him  frankly  that  they  did  not  think  that 
the  citizens  would  accept  those  terms.  They  returned  to  the 
town,  and  communicated  them  to  the  authorities.  An  anxious 
multitude  was  assembled  at  the  Town  House  to  learn  the  result 
of  the  conference.  As  with  one  voice  the  heroic  people  rejected 
the  humiliating  proposal.  They  however,  in  order  to  gain 
time  for  the  removal  of  the  women,  the  children,  the  sick,  and 
as  many  of  their  effects  as  possible,  sent  tlie  eight  small  arms, 
with  a  message  to  Mowatt,  that  they  would  summon  a  town 
meeting  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  give  him  a  definite 
reply  before  eight  o'clock. 

In  the  morning  the  meeting  was  held.  The  citizens,  with 
heroism  worthy  of  Sparta  in  her  brightest  days,  resolved  that 
they  would  not  surrender  their  arms  to  save  their  property. 
This  answer  was  sent  back  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  by 
the  same  committee.  The  members  were  allowt'd  luilf  an  hour 
to  row  ashore  and  escape  beyond  the  reach  of  the  bombard- 
ment. 

Promptly  at  nine  o'clock,  the  signal  of  attack  was  run  up  to 
the  mast-head  of  the  flag-ship,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
blood-red  pennant  of  British  vengeance  was  unfurled  from  all 
the  other  vessels.^   It  was  a  beautiful  autumnal  morning,  with 

*•  Tbe  Bandog  of  Falmouth,  hy  William  Qoold,  p.  14. 
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a  cloudless  sky,  a  gentle  breeze,  ami  an  invigorating  atmosphere. 
The  wliole  lovely  expanse  of  bay  and  island  and  continent 
seemed  to  repose  in  the  smiles  of  a  loving  God.  Falmouth 
was  charmingly  situated,  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  gentle  emi- 
nence facing  the  bay.  It  was  the  largest  and  richest  town  in 
the  State.  There  were  obout  four  hundred  dwelling-houses, 
quite  compactly  built,  though  each  had  its  garden.  Some  of 
these  dwellings  were  quite  elegant  in  their  structure.  There 
were  also  capacious  churches,  a  library,  and  several  public  build- 
ings of  importance,  together  with  many  barns  and  store-houses. 

Such  was  the  town  which  was  destroyed,  and  such  the  day 
on  which  this  atrocious  act  of  crime  and  inhumanity  was  perpe- 
trated. The  bombanlment  was  terrific.  From  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening  an  incessant  storm  of  can- 
non-balls, bombs,  carcasses,  shells,  grape-shot,  and  bullets,  fell 
upon  the  doomed  town.  In  the  mean  time  one  hundred  men 
were  landed  in  boats  to  apply  the  torch  to  the  buildings  which 
might  be  out  of  the  range  of  shot  and  shell.* 

No  resistance  could  be  of  any  avail.  The  inhabitants  ran 
great  risks  in  their  endeavors  to  save  their  furnliure,  while  this 
tempest  of  war  wivs  raging  around  them.  The  town  soon 
present(!d  a  roaring  volcanic  sheet  of  flame.  Most  of  the  build- 
ings were  of  wood,  which  had  been  thoi  oughly  dried  in  the  sum- 
mer sun.  Dreadful  was  the  spectacle  which  the  evening  of  tliat 
awful  day  presented.  Two  liundred  and  seventy-eight  dwell- 
ing-houses were  in  ashes,  in  addition  to  other  public  and  private 
buildings,  which  brought  the  whole  number  destroyed  up  to 
four  hundred  and  fourteen.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the 
details  of  individual  misery.  Many  cases  were  truly  heart- 
rending. 

Edmund  Hurke  says  that  to  speak  of  atrocious  crime  in  mild 
language  is  treason  to  virtue.  There  can  be  no  language  too 
strong  in  which  to  denounce  this  iieud-like  outrage.^   A  very 

*  History  of  Portland,  by  WUUam  T^Uii,  p.  illS. 

•  We  aro  in  mnli  )5  ^-vuiinitliy  witli  tlie  spirit  iiianifeHfed  l>y  the  T5ev.  Samuel 
Deane,  D.D.,  wlio  was  then  paiitor  of  the  Congregational  churcli  iu  Portland,  autl 
who  wltne!iM<1  the  bombardment.  He  wrote,  <— 

"Tliat  fXf'(  !:iU]<!  soouiulrel  and  nionstcr  of  ingratitnde,  Ci4>t.  H.  Mowatt  of 
Scotland,  wku  had  been  treated  witU  extraoxdinary  kindness  a  few  months  befon 
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careful  estimate  was  made  of  the  amount  of  the  losses  experi- 
enced. They  reached  the  enormous  sum,  in  those  days,  of  fifty- 
four  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds,  thirteen 
filiillings.  This  was  lawful  money,  which  was  tlien  equivalent 
to  two  hundred  and  twutity-uiue  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  dollars  in  silver.* 

Soon  after  this  the  General  Court  commenced  rearing  some 
fortifications  at  Falmouth,  and  sent  four  hundred  soldiers  to 
aid  in  guarding  the  coast  of  Maine.  Gen.  Washington  projected 
an  expedition  against  Quebec.  The  force  consisted  of  about 
eleven  hundred  men,  mainly  infantry.  Col.  Benedict  Arnold, 
whose  gallantry  was  established,  and  whose  patriotism  was  then 
unsullied,  was  placed  in  command.  The  troops  rendezvoused 
at  Newburyport,  Miiss.,  and  sailed  thence,  in  ten  transports,  for 
Fort  Weston,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  at  the  head  of 
tide-water  on  the  Kennebec  River.  They  ascended  the  river 
still  farther  in  boats,  and  marched  along  tlie  pathless  banks, 
encountering  the  most  exhausting  diflBculties,  until  they  reached 
a  point  about  thirty  miles  above  Norridgewook.  It  was  then 
about  the  12th  of  October. 

Here  a  small  fort  was  built,  and  a  small  division  left  in  gar- 
rison. A  series  of  terrible  disaster  ensued.  There  were  gales 
of  almost  wintry  wind,  floods  of  rain,  swollen  torrents,  swamps, 
rugged  hills,  tangled  forests,  and  failing  provisions.  There  was 
reason  to  fear  that  the  whole  army  would  actually  perish  of 
hunger  in  the  wilderness.   Many  barrels  of  food  were  lost,  with 

hf  fha  town  of  lUmouth,  obtained  an  order  from  Onvea,  one  of  King  Geoise** 

•diuirals  lying  at  Boston,  to  burn  and  destroy  the  said  town. 

He  came  Twfore  it  on  the  17th  of  Oi  tolicr,  177.i,  and  near  sunset  made  known 
hia  infernal  errand,  by  a  flag,  with  a  letter  fuU  of  bad  EnglisU  and  worse  spelling; 
•t  the  same  time  propoefaig  to  tpere  the  town,  and  endearor  to  get  the  order  to* 
Bemud,  If  Ihii  cannon  and  arms,  with  some  persons  its  hostages,  were  delivered  inU># 
Ue  hands.  The  inhabitantn  a^-^eniMed.  and  voted  by  no  meann  to  submit  to  tlus 
Infamous  proposed.  Therefore  ho  .spent  the  next  day  in  caunonadmg,  bombariUng, 
and  tbtowingan  Immenie  quantltjr  of  earoasaee  and  ahelle  into  the  defenoeleM 
towi:,  and  kin<llin;;  <ni!i«  fires  with  torchon,  whereby  nnjro  than  three-quarters  of 
the  buildings  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  remaining  ones  greatly  torn  and 
damaged;  by  which  horrible  devastation  many  hundred  peraooa  ware  ndiioed  to 
aoEtreme  dis  trees. 

"If  you  do  not  like  the  words  ei^Tahle  scoundrel,  you  may  ttthstltute  b^fimiom 
tnmtitary,  or  what  you  please." —X><ary  o/  Jtev.  Sanuul  i)eaiM,  pu  211. 
1  BSatmy  «f  Portland,  hy  wnUam  WtOJa,  p.  0M. 
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flilver,  clothes,  guns,  and  ammunition.  Upon  reaching  the  mouth 
of  Dead  River,  far  away  in  the  savage  wilderness.  Col.  Enos,  in 
command  of  the  rear  guard,  and  having  the  sick  under  his  care, 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  returned.  He  had  with  him 
ubout  one-fourth  of  the  army.  For  this  movement  he  was  at 
first  severely  denounced ;  but  a  coart-martial  decided  that  he 
=had  not  acted  unwisely  in  so  doing. 

Arnold,  with  his  small  force,  pressed  on  across  the  country, 
-ft  distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles,  toward  the  Ghaudidre. 
He  had  to  force  his  way  through  wilds  never  before  trodden  but 
by  Indians  and  the  beasts  of  the  forest  On  the  80Ch  of  Octo- 
ber he  reached,  through  toils  and  sofferings  whioh  oannot  be 
^equately  described,  the  northern  aid  Lake  Mctgande, 
where  the  Sirer  Ohandiire  flows  ftom  lihst  vast  sheet  of  wafer. 
Their  distress  was  then  so  great,  ai^  th^  remaining  proviaioiis 
•so  small,  that  Anudd  dirided  all  the  supplies  among  the  compa- 
nies, and  directed  them  to  press  on,  regardless  of  military  order, 
in  search  of  the  Canadian  villages. 

For  a  month  they  toiled  along  without  seeing  a  house,  or  any 
liuman  being  save  their  own  disheartened  and  emaciated  com* 
panions.  Every  morBcl  of  food  was  consumed  before  they  had 
arrived  within  thirty  mOes  of  the  first  Canadian  village.  They 
killed  their  dogs,  and  devoured  them.  They  boiled,  and  then 
broiled  upon  the  fire  and  ate,  their  breeches,  moccaans,  and  bayo- 
net-belts, which  were  made  of  tanned  moose-hide.  On  the  4th 
of  November  they  reached  the  mouth  of  De  Loup  River.  In 
that  northern  latitude  it  was  cold,  dreary,  and  stormy.  Quebec, 
on  the  St  Lawrence,  was  still  ninety  miles  nordi  of  them. 
Many  died  of  fatigue  and  hunger.  Often  a  man  would  drop 
down  in  such  utter  misery,  that  in  less  than  five  minutes  he 
*  would  be  dead. 

The  situation  of  the  army  was  awful.  To  retreat  was  im* 
possible;  for  there  was  nothing  but  certain  starvation  before 
them  in  the  wildemess.  To  stop  where  they  were,  was  inevita- 
ble death.  To  march  forward  was  almost  hopeless.  They  were 
in  utter  destitution.  The  men  tottered  along  so  feebly  that  they 
•could  scarcely  shoulder  a  gun.  Washington,  with  his  chaiao- 
teristic  humanity,  had  instructed  these  troops  to  abstain  from 
«very  act  of  violence  upon  the  people  of  Canada. 
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**  I  charge  you,"  he  wrote,  "  that  you  consider  yourselves  as 
marching,  not  through  an  enemy's  countr}%  but  that  of  your 
friends  and  brethren  ;  for  such  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  and 
the  Indian  nations  have  approved  themselves  in  this  unhappy 
contest  between  Great  Britain  and  America." 

Col.  Arnold  liad  been  furnislied  with  money,  in  specie,  to  the 
mount  of  about  four  thousand  dollars.  His  troops  now  began 
to  reach  thriving  Canadian  and  Indian  villages.  With  great 
'iheerfulness  the  inhabitants  supplied  him  with  food.  With 
recruited  energies  the  army  pressed  on,  hoping  to  find  Quebec 
undefended  and  without  a  garrison.  On  the  8th  of  November 
they  readied  Point  Levi,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 
opposite  Quebec.  The  appearance  of  the  American  troops, 
emerging  from  the  vast  and  dreary  wilderness,  was  as  unex- 
pected as  if  they  had  descended  from  the  clouds.  It  is  said,  that, 
could  they  have  immediately  crossed  the  river,  Quebec  mighb 
have  been  taken. 

But  the  men  were  greatly  exhausted.  There  was  a  high, 
piercing  wintry  wind,  roughening  the  wide  surface  of  the  stream. 
Boats  could  not  readily  be  procured.  Thus  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity was  lost.  The  British  authorities  fortified  the  city. 
Arnold  had  about  seven  luindred  men  at  Point  Levi,  fifty  of 
whom  were  friendly  Indians.  On  the  first  of  Decembor,  Gen. 
Montgomery  arrived  with  three  armed  schooners,  six  hundred 
men,  and  a  supply  of  food,  clothing,  and  ammunition.  They 
made  a  united  attack  upon  Quebec,  on  the  31st  of  December. 
The  assailants  were  repelled,  Montgomery  fell,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans evacuated  Canada. 

The  General  Court,  that  winter,  organized  Maine  into  a  mili- 
tary division.  A  brigadier-general  was  ap[)ointed  over  tlie  militia 
in  each  county.  All  able-bodied  males,  between  sixteen  and 
sixty,  were  enrolled  to  do  military  duty,  with  the  exception  of 
nettled  ministers  of  the  gospel,  Quakers,  colored  men,  and 
Indians. 

The  awful  war  of  the  Revolution  was  raging  south  of  Maine, 
while  a  small  garrison  was  stationed  at  Falmouth  with  a  battery 
of  six  cannon.  The  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment were  so  great  that  every  hour  the  resentment  of  the 
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Americans,  against  the  unnatural  mother  country,  was  increas- 
ing. On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  Continental  Congress 
declared  these  colonies  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent. 

The  Indians  of  Maine  had,  thus  far,  remained  quiet.  Trading- 
houses  had  been  established  at  Fort  Pownul,  near  where  Bangor 
now  stands,  and  at  Machiiis.  The  Penobscot  and  Passama- 
quoddy  Indians  were  cordially  friendly  to  the  Americans.  Ten 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  still  farther  east  repaired  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  govern- 
ment, engaging  to  send  six  hundred  men  to  join  the  army  of 
Gen.  Washington.  The  small  settlements  of  Camden  and 
Machias  raised  two  hundred  men  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
Thirty  men,  ten  of  whom  were  Indians,  were  stationed  at  Fort 
Pownal  for  the  defence  of  the  valley  of  the  Penobscot. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1776,  the  town  of  Warren  was 
incorporated.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Warren  who  fell 
at  Bunker  Hill.  This  was  the  thirty-fifth  town  of  the  State, 
and  was  the  first  one  which  had  been  incorporated  on  St. 
George's  Biver,  thougli  that  valley  had  beea  settled  for  about 
forty  years.  There  were  for  many  years  two  settlements  in  this 
region,  —  one  at  Warren,  aud  one  at  Thomaston.  St.  George's 
Fort  was  their  eommoii  resort  in  times  of  peril.  They  were 
called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Towns.'*  In  the  year  1753, 
seventy  emigrants  from  Sterling,  in  Scotland,  settled  in  a 
duster  in  this  vicinity.  Subsequently  their  village  took  the 
name  of  the  city  which  they  had  left. 

£ngland  found  that  her  colonies  developed  unexpected  ener- 
gies. Our  cruisers  were  remarkably  successful.  During  the 
war  they  captured  prizes  to  the  amount  of  about  seven  million 
dollars.  Amidst  many  reverses  and  many  woes,  the  victory  at 
Trenton  filled  the  country  with  exultation.  Our  ally  France,  In 
the  spring  of  1777,  sent  to  the  colonies  a  large  amount  of  arms 
and  military  stores.  For  the  defence  of  the  coast  of  Maine, 
companies  were  raised  and  stationed  at  Falmouth,  Cape  Elisa- 

^  Warren  contalnB  tw«nt3r'fl«y«ii  fhomaiid  aoraa.  Tha  rivar  b  narlgrida  to 
Andraws  Fund,  for  Taaaala  of  one  hundred  tons.  Shad  and  alewives  wera  foir> 

inerly  taken  iu  inimeuse  quaiititloH  iii  the  river.  The  natives  marked  a  tree, 
ueur  ^e  firet  falL},  above  wUicU  (hey  forbade  the  English  to  fish.  — MS.  Jfarrativ 
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beth,  arid  Boothbay.  At  the  latter  place  tliere  was  a  battery 
of  five  c  .  nion,  the  largest  of  which  was  a  twelve-pounder. 
They  were  supplied  with  fifty  rounds  of  cartiidges.' 

Machias  bee  une  a  very  important  place.  It  was  raised  to  a 
contiut-ntal  establisliuient.  There  was  an  important  mill  privi- 
lege here  whirh  attracted  settlers.  Tli:>«  hundred  volunteer 
soldiers  weri?  i^l.iced  there  in  g.irrison.  Ample  stores  for  tradf* 
with  the  Indians  were  shii>ped  to  that  place,  tiiat  their  continued 
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friendship  might  be  secured.  The  Indians  remained  friendly, 
and  many  of  them  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Americans. 

On  tlie  11th  of  January,  1777,  the  flourishing  plantation  of 
Fryeburg  was  incorporated.  The  [dace  h;ul  renown  as  the 
former  seat  of  a  large  village  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Sokokia 
Indians.  It  was  also  the  theatre  of  Lovewell's  disastrous  fight 
in  the  year  1725.    The  Indians  called  the  place  Pegwacket.^ 

»  Bradford's  Mass.,  vol.  U.  p.  133.  »  WUUauiaoD,  voL  IL  p.  459. 
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On  the  20th  of  Maroh,  Thomaston  ww  inoofponted.  This 
made  the  thirty-eeyeoth  town  in  the  State.  Its  Indian  name 
was  Geoigeekeag.  Thomaston  reoelyed  its  name  from  a  hnye 
officer  of  MaasaohusettSv  Major-Gen.  John  Thomas,  who  had 
died  the  preoediDg  May,  ia  the  servioe  of  his  oonntiy.  The 
fort  in  this  place  gave  it  celehrity  above  any  other  town  in  the 
valley  of  the  St  George.  In  1760  the  fort  was  so  crowded,  in 
conseqnenoe  of  the  Indian  war,  that  aboat  twenty  families  built 
two  rows  of  blook-houses,  one  hundred  rods  from  the  fort,  and 
surrounded  them  with  palisades  ten  feet  high.  All  the  men 
served  alternately  as  guards  and  sentinels,  ever  ready  to  muster 
to  lepel  an  attack. 

The  Biitish  sent  four  war^veasels,  to  batter  down  Bfachias. 
They  anchored  about  a  mile  below  the  junction  of  East  and 
West  Maehias  Rivers.  They  burned  two  dwelling-houses,  and 
several  other  buildings.  The  barges  then,  in  a  dead  calm, 
towed  two  of  the  vessels,  a  brig  and  a  sloop,  to  the  month  of 
Ifiddle  River,  about  half  a  mUe  below  the  &]ls.  The  garrison, 
aided  by  the  Indians,  opened  a  deadly  fire  from  each  shore  upon 
the  barges,  and  drove  the  sailors  from  their  boats  on  board  the 
brig.  The  current  swept  her  ashore.  The  men  were  driven  by 
the  bullets,  from  the  deck  into  the  hold.  The  rising  tide  soon 
floated  the  brig ;  but  the  fire  from  the  north  shore  was  kept  up 
80  briskly  that  the  men  could  not  work  her,  and  she  soon 
grounded  again. 

It  was  indeed  a  wonderful  scene  which  was  then  and  there 
witnessed.  There  were  fifty  Paasamaquoddy  Indians  engaged 
in  the  attack  upon  the  vessels.  It  was  congenial  work  for  them. 
They  could  run  along  the  shore,  hide  behind  the  trees,  stumps, 
and  logs,  and  take  deliberate  aim  at  their  foes,  without  en- 
dangering themselves.  Every  man  in  the  place,  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  rushed  to  the  confiict.  The  Indians  kept  up  an 
incessant,  shrill  war-whoop.  The  white  people  re-echoed  the 
shout.  These  yells,  from  foes  who  were  scarcely  visible,  echoing 
through  the  forest,  led  the  English  to  suppose  that  the  shores 
were  lined  with  thousands  of  savages. 

A  breese  aiose.  Aided  by  this  the  two  vessels  effected  a 
retreat  to  the  other  two  vessels  which  were  at  anchor.  The 
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oflBcers,  surprised  at  the  vigor  of  the  resistance  which  they  had 
encountered,  after  the  delay  of  a  few  days  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise. The  Indians  merited  and  received  the  gratitude  of  the 
Americans  for  their  faithfid  adherence  to  their  cause.  Had  they 
listened  to  the  appeals  of  the  English,  they  might  easily,  with 
their  aid,  have  destroyed  all  the  eastern  settlements.* 

In  the  year  1777,  Burgoyne's  surrender  caused  nine  thousand 
of  our  enemies  to  lay  down  their  arras.^  There  was  no  longer 
any  fear  of  the  invasion  of  Maine  from  Canada.  During  the 
progress  of  the  war  Maine  gained  much  celebrity  from  the  hardy 
and  skilled  seamen  she  furnished  our  infant  navy.  In  addition 
to  their  almost  perfect  seamanship,  they  were  generally  young 
men  of  good  character  and  habits.  Commodore  Samuel  Tucker, 
one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  who  conveyed  in  a  Continental 
frigate  Hon.  John  Adams  as  American  envoy  to  France,  was 
a  native  of  Bristol,  Me.  Hon.  Mr.  Sprague,  in  his  eulogy  of 
Adams  and  Jefferson,  relates  the  following  well-authenticated 
anecdote  of  an  event  which  occurred  on  the  passage  :  — 

On  the  14th  of  March,  a  vessel  hove  in  sight.  Capt.  Tucker 
soon  came  up  with  it,  and  found  it  to  bo  an  armed  British 
cruiser.  After  a  hotly  contested  battle  it  was  captured.  In  the 
midst  of  the  tumult  and  the  carnage,  Capt.  Tucker,  much  to  his 
surprise,  saw  his  illustrious  passenger  on  deck,  musket  in  hand, 
fighting  like  a  common  sailor.  The  captain,  who  was  a  very 
powerful  man,  rushed  up  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  in  excited  accents 
exclaimed,  *' You  here,  sir!  You  have  no  business  here,  sir  I 
I  am  commanded  to  carry  you  safely  to  Europe ;  and,  God  help- 
ing me,  I  will  do  it,"  So  saying,  he  seized  Mr.  Adams  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  him,  as  Uiough  he  were  a  child,  down  into 
the  cabin.* 

In  the  year  1778,  two  new  towns  were  incorporated.  The 
first  was  Coxhall,  subsequently  Lyman,  named  ppobably  in 
honor  of  Theodore  Lyman  of  Boston.    A  few  settlers  had 

1  *'Gre«l  credit  is  dae  to  tha  IndJaas  fofrtfnir  ilgid  adherence  to  onroMue; 
elthongh,  at  tlme^,  the  <-oniiulisary*8  department  waa  daatltatoof  tnflloieBl  pEO> 
viaions  and  clothing  for  them."  — J<mM. 

« llMBritlBh  foree  atmendeNd  frta  6,280;  Burgoyne^a  otliar  Vmm  ■nwoiilMl 
to  2,933.  ToUl,  9,213.  —  Holmatt  American  AnnaU,  vol.  U.  p.  881. 

*  lifa  of  John  Adama.  livaa  of  Ilia  Fzaaidanta,  p.  f ^ 
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penetrated  tlie  wilderness  at  tliis  place,  about  ten  years  before. 
The  other  town  was  Gray,  so  named  from  one  of  its  proprietoi's. 
Nearly  thirty  years  before,  an  atteiniit  had  been  made  to  establish 
a  settlement  here  ;  but,  duriuy;  tbe  Fiench  war,  the  ]»lantation 
had  been  laid  waste.  In  all  these  new  towns  the  iiiliabitanta 
were  ardent  friends  of  liberty.  The  Tories  resided  in  the  more 
opulent  towns,  where  offieei-s,  under  the  British  Government, 
exerted  a  powerful  inlhience  over  the  aristoeratic  circles  of 
society.  This  year  a  law  was  passed  contiscat iuL,'  the  estates  of 
three  hundred  and  ten  of  the  Tories,  who  had  resided  in  the 
State,  but  who  had  many  of  them  lied,  taking  refuj^e  on  board 
the  British  fleet.  They  jgenerally  deemed  it  impossible  that  tlie 
Americans  could  resist  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  doubted 
not  that  they  would  soon  be  returned  in  triumph  to  their  homes. 

The  battle  of  Monmouth,  on  tlie  -8t}i  of  Jutie,  17TS,  gave 
new  ho})es  to  the  Americans ;  which  hopes  received  another 
impulse  from  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  of  twelve  ships  of  the 
line  and  six  frigates,  to  aid  them  in  their  struggle  against  their 
gigantic  foe.  The  territory  of  Massachusetts,  which  included 
Maine,  was  at  this  time  divided  into  three  districts,  the  North- 
ern, Middle,  and  Southern.  The  counties  of  York,  Cumberland, 
and  Lincoln  received  the  distinctive  name  of  the  "  District  of 
Maine."  Timothy  Langdon,  Esq.,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Wia- 
casset,  was  appointed  judge. 

In  1779  Pittston  was  incorporated.  It  was  the  fortieth  town 
in  the  State,  and  the  last  which  Wiis  ineorjxjiated  by  the  General 
Court  under  the  royal  charter.  A  setlienient  had  been  com- 
menced there  about  eighteen  years  before.  In  May  of  this 
year,  the  British  sent  a  fleet  of  seven  or  eight  war-ships,  to 
plunder  and  burn  the  settlements  on  the  Penobscot.  Nearly  a 
thousand  men  embarked  in  this  fleet  at  Halifax.  They  landed 
on  the  12th,  at  Biguyduce,^  now  Castinc,  and  commenced 
building  a  strong  fort  that  they  might  command  the  whole  of 
the  valley.  The  detested  Mowatt  was  assigned  to  this  station, 
with  three  sloops  of  war. 

This  movement  created  much  alarm.    The  General  Couit  of 

1  Thb  name,  taken  from  a  French  geuttomin,  Mljn B|gagrdllOt^  WllO foniltt 
mided  there^  wa»  prouoimced  Bafioduoe. 
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IfasBBcbiisetts,  with  the  approval  of  the  Colonial  Grovernment, 
promptly  fitted  out  for  the  capture  of  the  port,  a  fleet  of  nineteen 
armed  veseeU  and  twenty-four  transports.  The  fleet  carried 
three  hundred  and  forty-four  g^ns,  and  was  amply  supplied  with 
material  of  war.  The  command  of  the  expedition  was  intrusted 
to  Commodore  Saltonstall,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly a  patriot  and  a  brave  man ;  but  he  was  sadly  deficient 
in  military  skill.  The  enterprise  proved  a  total  fulure,  followed 
by  an  awful  loss  of  life  and  property.  It  is  very  clear  that  the 
fort  could  have  been  taken  had  proper  measures  been  adopted. 
Gens.  Lovell  and  Wadsworth,  who  commanded  the  land  force, 
conducted  with  great  bravery,  but  they  were  not  supported  by 
the  commodore.  The  assaults  which  were  made  were  so  feeble 
that  the  garrison  was  enabled  to  strengthen  its  works,  and  to 
send  to  Halifox  for  aid. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  a  formidable  British  fleet  of  seven 
vessels  entered  the  harbor.  The  result  was  that  the  American 
fleet  was  annihilated.  Some  of  the  vessels  were  captured  by  the 
English.  Some  were  run  ashore  and  burned.  Nearly  all  were 
abuidoned.  The  saUors  and  marines  commenced  a  retreat 
through  the  vast  wilderness,  to  &e  Kennebec.  After  great  suf- 
fering, most  of  them  reached  the  forts  on  the  river.  This  utter 
defeat  was  extremely  humiliating.  The  General  Court,  after  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  a&ir,  pronounced  sentence  in- 
capacitating Commodore  Saltonstall  from  ever  after  holding  a 
commission  in  the  service  of  the  State,  and  honorably  acquitting  * 
Gens.  Lovell  and  Wadsworth. 

The  British  now  seemed  to  be  securely  established  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Penobscot.  The  American  settlers,  on  the  banks 
and  the  island,  were  exposed  to  constant  insults  and  injuries. 
After  the  repulse  of  the  fleet,  the  British  sent  a  party  up  the 
river  to  Bucksport,  where  they  burned  five  dwelling-houses  and 
aU  the  out-buildings,  and  returned  to  the  fort  with  the  plunder. 
The  people  of  the  struggling  little  settlement  in  Belfsst  were 
plundered,  and  so  outrageously  abused  that  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  their  homes  and  all  their  possessions,  and  in  destitution 
and  tears  to  seek  refuge  where  they  could.  It  seems  difficult  to 
account  for  the  &ct  that  British  officers,  who  had  wives  and 
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obildreD,  and  who  were  generally  gentlemen  by  birth,  ooold  be 
guilty  of  snch  inhumanly  as  to  bum  the  log  eabins  of  poor 
eettlera,  rob  them  of  their  little  all,  and  drive  ont  motheiB, 
babes,  and  maidens  to  perish  of  hanger  and  exposure  in  the 
wilderness. 

There  was  a  poor  man  by  the  name  of  John  Gilky,  living 
upon  an  island.  He  was  absent,  and  only  his  wife  and  children 
remained  in  the  lonely  cabin.  A  boat*s  crew  of  Englishmen 
landed.  They  plundered  his  house,  and  shot  his  five  cows, 
though  the  mother,  with  tears  and  on  her  knees,  implored  them 
to  spare  her  at  least  one  for  her  children.  These  men,  sent 
on  this  diabolical  mission  from  an  English  ship,  then  retired, 
leaving  the  family  in  the  depths  of  woe. 

An  English  soldier  fled  from  one  of  these  ships.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  he  was  in  &vor  of  American  liberty,  and  did  not  like 
the  employment  he  was  in.  Faint  and  hungry  he  came  to  the 
house  of  Shnbael  Williams.  The  kind-hearted  American,  poor 
as  he  was,  gave  him  a  seat  by  his  cabin-fire,  and  fed  him.  Wil- 
liams was  seized  by  the  British,  and  was  charged  with  encoura- 
ging the  man  to  desert  These  English  officers,  who  called 
themselves  civilized  and  even  Christian  men,  sentenced  the  poor 
man  to  receive  five  hundred  lashes  at  the  whipping-post.^  The 
writer  regrets  to  record  such  deeds,  but  history  is  unfaithful  to 
its  trust  if  atrocious  acts  are  not  held  up  to  public  execration. 
Many  Tories  from  Massachusetts  fled  to  this  region,  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  the  English.  All  the  eastern  towns  were  now 
in  great  peril  from  a  foe  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  Indians. 
The  General  CSourt  sent  three  hundred  men  to  Falmouth,  two 
hundred  to  Camden,  and  a  hundred  to  Machias.  The  command 
of  this  eastern  department  was  assigned  to  Gen.  Wadsworth. 
Bis  headquarters  were  at  Thomaston. 

The  island  of  Mount  Desert  suffered  severely  from  the  rav- 
ages of  the  enemy.  Boats*  crews  were  often  landing,  shooting 
the  cattle,  and  plundering  the  helpless  inhabitants.  Bath,  the 
forty-first  town  in  the  State,  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1781. 
It  luid  previously  been  considered  the  second  pansh  of  George- 

1  WUIIanuon'B  Bittoiy  of  Halm,  rd.  IL  p.  48S. 
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town.  The  first  settlement  here  was  in  about  Uie  year  1670. 
The  land  was  purchased  of  two  sagamores,  Elderunldn  and 

Nenement. 

Bath  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  towns 
in  Maine.  It  is  admirably  located  on  the  western  bank  of  Ken- 
nebec River,  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  largest  ships 
can  float  in  its  secure  harbor,  wliich  is  never  impeded  by  ice. 
Capt.  George  Weymouth,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  the  early 
part  of  this  history,  ascended  the  river  to  this  point,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1605.    He  landed,  with  a  boat's  crew,  and  wrote,  — 

**  We  paiMd  ovar  veiy  good  gioiiiicl,-  pleannt  and  fertOa,  and  fit  for  pas- 

turo,  liaviug  but  little  wood,  and  that  oak,  like  that  ataoding  ill  OOrpastONt 

in  England,  good  and  great,  fit  timber  for  any  use.  There  were  also  some 
small  birch,  hazel,  and  brake,  which  ooold  easily  be  cleared  away,  and  made 
good  arable  land.*'  * 

Ship-bnildlng  has  been  its  principal  business.  In  the  year 
1847  it  received  a  city  charter,  and  in  1864  became  the  shire- 
town  of  Sagadahoc  Oonnty. 

Daring  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  Grcn.  Wadsworth  was 
residing  in  a  secluded  habitation,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  rill  in 
Thomaston.  His  family  consisted  of  Mis.  Wadsworth,  an  infiint 
daughter,  a  son  five  years  of  age,  and  a  young  lady,  Miss  Fenno, 
a  friend  of  Mrs.  Wadsworth.  Six  soldiers  were  on  guard.  The 
English  at  Biguyduce  heard  of  his  defenceless  condition,  and 
sent  a  party  of  twenty-five  men,  under  Lieut.  Stockton,  to  cap- 
ture him.  It  was  the  18th  of  February.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  and  it  was  intensely,  cold. 

At  midnight  the  party  approached  the  house.  The  sentinel, 
outside  at  the  door,  seeing  such  a  band  approach,  rushed  into 
the  kitchen,  which  was  used  as  a  guard-room.  The  English  dis- 
charged a  volley  of  bullets  through  the  open  door.  The  house 
was  iminediiitcly  surrounded,  the  windows  dashed  in,  and  vol- 
leys discharged  into  tlie  slec])ing  apartments  of  the  general  and 
of  Miss  Fenno.  The  general,  armed  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  a 
fusee,  and  a  blunderbuss,  fought  with  great  intrepidity,  driving 
the  foe  from  before  his  window  and  from  the  door.    The  attack 

*  MrIm  HtotoTfaal  CoIlMtion,  yoL  t.  Address  by  John  McKesn,  Rfiq. 
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was  renewed  through  the  entty.  The  general  defended  him- 
self with  a  bayonet  until  a  bullet  passed  through  bis  ann* 
rendering  him  helpless.  He  then  surrendered.  He  would  have 
been  shot  down  in  cold  blood  had  not  an  officer  pushed  aside 
the  gun  of  the  assassin. 

Awful  was  the  spectacle  then  witnessed.  The  general  and 
nearly  all  of  his  guard  were  wounded,  and  their  persons  and 
the  floors  were  stained  with  blood.  One  poor  creature,  writh- 
ing in  anguish  from  a  dreadful  wound,  begged  them  to  shoot 
him  and  thus  end  his  torture.  The  windows  and  the  doors  were 
dashed  in,  and  the  house  was  on  fire.  The  thickly  flying  bul- 
lets fortunately  struck  neither  of  the  females  nor  the  childron. 
The  general  had  sprung  from  his  bed,  and  was  in  his  night- 
dress. The  bullet  had  struck  his  elbow,  and  the  arm,  from 
which  the  blood  was  gushing,  hung  helpless  at  his  side;  and  he 
announced  a  suiiender.  An  English  officer  came  into  his  room 
with  a  lighted  candle,  and  said,  **  You  have  defended  yourself 
bravely.  But  we  must  be  in  haste.  We  will  help  you  put  on 
your  clothes.** 

The  excruciating  pain  of  his  wound  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  wear  his  coat.  It  was  given  to  a  soldier  to  cany, 
and  a  blanket  was  spread  over  his  shoulden  to  protect  him  from 
the  piercing  wintry  blast  His  wife  begged  permiseioa  to  exam- 
ine and  dress  the  wound.  This  was  not  permitted.  A  handker- 
chief was  bound  around  the  arm  to  stay,  in  some  degree,  the 
rapid  gushing  of  the  blood. 

Several  of  the  British  soldiers  were  wounded.  Two  of  them 
wero  placed  upon  the  general*s  horse,  which  was  brought  from 
the  bam,  while  he,  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  was  compelled  to 
walk  four  miles,  through  the  snow,  to  the  vessel  from  which 
the  party  had  landed.  After  toiling  along  for  a  mfle,  his 
strength  entirely  gave  out.  As  one  of  the  wounded  British 
soldien  who  was  riding  was  apparently  dying,  they  left  him 
at  a  house,  and  the  'general  was  placed  upon  the  horse  behind 
the  other  soldier.  When  they  reached  the  shore,  off  which  the 
vessel,  which  was  an  English  privateer,  lay  at  anchor,  the  cap- 
tain approached  him,  and  exclaimed  ferociously,  **Tou  damned 
rebel,  go  and  help  them  launch  the  boat,  or  I  will  run  you 
through  with  my  sword.** 
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Gen.  WadswortH  replied,  I  am  a  prisoner,  wonnded  and 
helpless.   Ton  may  treat  me  as  you  please.*' 

Lieut.  StoekUm  oamc  promptly  to  the  rescue,  and,  addressing 
the  brutal  fellow,  said,  "  Tour  conduct  shall  be  reported  to  yoor 
superiors.  The  prisoner  is  a  gentleman.  He  has  made  a  brave 
defence.   He  is  entitled  to  be  treated  honorably.*' 

The  general  was  granted  a  berth  in  the  cabin,  and  such  other 
comforts  as  circumstances  would  allow.  The  next  day  the  ves- 
sel reached  Biguyduce.  The  place  was  thronged  with  British 
officers,  sailors,  soldiers,  and  Tories^  who  had  taken  refuge  there. 
They  crowded  the  sliore  to  see  tlie  captives  landed,  and  assailed 
them  with  shouts  of  rage  and  contempt. 

ProLected  from  mob  violence  hy  a  guard,  they  were  marched 
half  a  mile  to  the  fort.  A  surgeon  dressed  the  general's  wounds, 
and  he  was  treated  witli  great  liumaiiity.  Gen.  Campbell,  who 
COmniaiuU'd  at  the  fort,  expressed  his  high  admiration  of  the 
heroic  defence  Gen.  Wadsworth  had  made  against  such  fearful 
odds.  "  I  have  heard,"  he  said,  of  the  treatment  you  received 
from  the  captain  of  the  privateer,  and  I  shall  compel  him  to 
make  to  3'ou  a  suitable  apology." 

A  comfortable  room  was  assigned  him,  he  breakfasted  and  dined 
at  the  table  of  the  commandant,  and  books  were  furnished  him 
to  relieve  the  weariness  ot"  his  imprisonment.  There  was  an 
encampment  of  American  soldiers  at  Camden,  on  the  western 
side  of  Penobscot  Bay,  about  twenty-one  miles  from  Biguyduce. 
Lieut.  Stockton  allowed  his  prisoner  to  send  to  that  station, 
which  was  but  four  miles  from  the  place  where  he  had  been 
captured,  a  letter  to  his  wife,  and  another  to  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  by  a  flag  of  truce. 

Gen.  Wadsworth  felt  extreme  anxiety  in  reference  to  his 
family.  He  had  been  so  hurried  away  that  he  knew  not  their 
fate.  At  the  close  of  a  fortnight  he  learned  that  they  were 
safe.  His  little  son,  buried  in  the  l^ed-clothes,  had  escaped  the 
bullets  which  had  been  flying  so  thickly  through  the  chamber. 
The  wounds  of  the  general  proved  to  be  very  severe.  It  was 
five  weeks  before  he  could  move  about.  He  wished  for  the 
Ottstomaiy  permission  of  going  abroad  on  his  paiole ;  but  this 
privilege  was  denied  him. 
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After  oloee  confinement  of  two  months,  hU  wife  and  Miss 
Fenno  were  allowed  to  make  Mm  a  short  visit.  He  then  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  to  he  sent  to  England,  to  be  tried  as  a  rebeL 
The  British  authoritiea  were  treatiDg  the  Amerioan  prisoners 
of  war  with  the  utmoet  hmtalitj.  If  sent  to  Lcmdon,  there 
was  but  slight  chance  of  hie  escaping  the  gibbet.  About  this 
time  Major  Benjamin  Barton  was  captured,  and  was  imptlaoned 
in  the  same  room  with  Oen.  Wadeworth.  He  was  a  yeiy  brave 
man,  who  had  been  attached  to  s  fortress  in  the  present  town 
of  Coshing.  His  intrepidity  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
English,  and  excited  their  maleTolenee.  It  was  soon  evideiit 
that  they  were  both  to  be  transported  to  England. 

Goaded  by  this  peril,  they  effected  their  eseape  through  toils 
and  sufEiBrings,  scarcely  exceeded  by  the  world-renowned  adyen* 
tures  of  Baron  Trenck.  They  were  in  a  grated  room  within 
the  fort  The  walls  of  the  fort  were  twenty  feet  high,  snr- 
rounded  by  a  ditch.  Sentinels  were  stationed  upon  the  walls, 
and  on  the  outside  of  the  portals  which  opened  from  the  for> 
tresB.  Guards  were  also  stationed  at  the  door  of  their  room. 
Outside  of  the  ditch  there  was  another  set  of  soldiers,  who  were 
patrolling  through  ihe  niglit.  The  fort  was  on  a  peninsula,  and 
a  picket-guard  was  placed  at  the  isthmus  to  prevent  any  escape^ 
to  the  mainland.  Under  these  circumstances  it  woidd  seem 
that  escape  were  impossible. 

With  a  penknife  and  a  gimlet,  they,  in  three  weeks*  labor,  out 
an  aperture  through  the  pine-boacd  ceiling  of  their  room. 
Every  cut  was  concealed  by  paste  made  of  bread  moistened  in 
theur  mouths.  On  the  18th  of  June  the  long  wished  for  night 
of  darkness,  thunder,  and  tempest  came.  The  midnight  gale, 
with  flooding  rain,  drove  all  to  seek  shelter.  At  twelve  o'clock 
they  removed  the  panel  which  they  had  cut  out.  By  the  aid 
of  a  chair  they  crept  into  an  entiy  above.  The  darkness  was 
like  that  of  Egypt.  They  groped  their  way  along,  and  soon 
became  hopelessly  separated.  Wadsworth  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  wall  by  an  oblique  path  used  by  the  soldiers. 
Fastening  his  blanket  to  a  picket,  he  let  himself  down  until  he 
dropped  into  the  ditch.  Cautiously  creeping  between  the  eeatiy 
boxes*  he  reached  the  open  field. 
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The  gale  still  swept  the  plains,  and  the  rain  fell  in  floods. 
He  groped  his  way  througii  rocks  and  stumps  and  brush,  till  he 
reached  an  old  abandoned  guard-house  on  the  shore  of  the  back 
cove.  This  was  the  rendezvous  where  the  two  friends  had 
agreed  to  meet.  He  waited  half  an  hour ;  but  as  Major  Burton 
did  not  appear  he  sadly  gave  him  up  as  lost.  It  was  low  water. 
He  waded  across  the  cove,  which  was  a  mile  in  width,  the  water 
often  reaching  nearly  to  his  armpits.  Thence  he  pressed  on 
another  mile,  through  a  road  which  he  had  formerly  caused  to 
be  cut  for  the  removal  of  cannon. 

The  sun  was  now  rising.  He  was  still  on  the  eastern  banks 
of  the  Penobscot,  about  eight  miles  above  the  fort.  It  was  a 
beautiful  June  morning.  The  smiles  of  God  seemed  to  be  rest- 
ing upon  a  world  which  its  wicked  inhabitants  were  filling  with 
misery.  At  that  moment  the  general,  to  his  inexpressible  joy, 
saw  his  companion  approacliing.    The  meeting  was  rapturous. 

They  found  a  boat  upon  the  shore.  With  it  they  crossed  the 
broad  river,  and  landed  on  the  western  bank,  just  below  Orphan 
Island.  They  had  but  just  landed,  when  a  barge  of  the  enemy  " 
was  seen  in  the  distance,  evidently  in  pursuit.  Gen.  Wads- 
worth  had  a  small  pocket  compass.  Guided  by  this  they  directed 
their  course  in  a  south-west  direction,  and  after  three  da3's  of 
toil  and  suffering  reached  the  habitations  of  American  settlers. 
They  obtained  horses,  and  were  soon  with  theii*  friends  in 
Thomaston.^ 

'Gen.  PcloK  Wadsworth  was  born  in  Duxbury,  Mass.,  Jfay  0,  1748,  and 
staduated  at  Harvard  CoUcgo  in  the  cla&s  of  17G1>.  Immediately  after  the 
MtUe  of  Lezlni^toD  he  raifled  a  company  of  minute-men,  and  was  second  in 
command  of  flio  rxpodition  against  Bimiydncc.  IIo  camo  to  Falmoutli  in 
1784,  and  in  ITbO-O  built,  the  first  brick  liuuse  in  tho  town,  still  standing,  and 
in  whicli  the  poet  Lontifcllow  passed  liis  youtb.  In  17l>2  bo  was  elected  the 
.  flnt  representative  to  Cougrosa  from  the  Cumberland  district.  Uo  died  in 
ffiram.  He.,  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  He  was  the  maternal  grand- 
father of  rienry  Wadswortli  Longfellow,  the  poet,  his  daughter,  Zllpahy 
having  married  Stephen  Luugleilow,  the  poet's  father,  in  16(k. 
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THB  WAR  OF  1812,  ASD  TBB  8SFASAXI0N. 

BspenSM  of  Hie  War — The  Question  of  Separation  — Increase  of  Towm  — 
Counties  Formed  —  Bowdoin  College  charten  il  —  The  Farrain^ton  Schools 

—  LewiatoQ — Augu»ta  aud  its  lustitutioos  —  WaterriUe  —  Gardiner — The 
War  of  1818— Oanses  of  the  War— Inddeiktaof  fheOonlUet— Bwreaie  of 
Population  and  Towni — The  Penobaeot  YaDey  ravafBd— General  Alarm 

—  Scenes  in  Castinc  — Peace— The  **Ohlo  F^w»»— The  fieparatloii— 
Maine  an  Independent  State. 

a THROUGH  all  this  dreadful  conflict  witli  EiiL^land,  the  Tn- 
-  dians  of  Maine  remained  firm  in  their  alliance  with  the 
Americans.  The  coasts  were  ravaged  by  Enijlish  cruisers. 
This  led  many  settles  to  push  farther  back  into  the  wilderness. 
Four  years  after  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  the  British  army,  under 
Lord  Cornwallis,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1781,  sun  endered  at 
Yorktown,  to  the  combined  force  of  France  and  America.  The 
British  were  vanquished.  Their  cause  was  hopeless.  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1783.  All 
hoetilities  ceased,  and  the  British  armies  were  withdrawn  from 
our  shores.  England,  in  this  senseless  war,  sacrificed  one  hun- 
dred thousand  lives  of  her  own  subjects  and  mercenaries,  and 
added  a  sum  amounting  to  six  hundred  million  dollars  to  her 
national  debt.  America  gained  her  independence  at  an  expense 
of  the  lives  of  fifty  thousand  of  her  patriotic  citizens,  and  a  debt 
of  forty-five  million  dollars ;  and  this  was  in  addition  to  indi> 
Tidual  losses  and  expenditures  which  can  never  be  adequately 
estimated.  * 

The  Indiana  had  won  the  kindly  feelings  of  all.  But  thej 

•  WQliamaon,  voL IL p.  0M;  Man.  Hiat  ColL,  yoL IL  p  40-'. 
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were  no  longer  freeholders  of  the  soil.  The}^  were  allowed 
restricted  territory,  and  all  other  regions  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  State.  The  District  of  Maine  embraced,  it  was  estimated, 
thirty  million  acres.  An  immense  tide  of  emigration  began  to 
flow  in  upon  these  rich  lands.  A  day  of  prosperity  had  dawned. 
In  1784  Machias,  which  had  been  deemed  the  most  noted  plan- 
tation in  Maine,  W£is  incorporated.  It  took  its  name  from  a 
river  passing  tli rough  it,  which  the  Indians  called  Mechises. 
The  Tories  of  Maine  generally  retired  across  the  Bay  of  Fundj, 
to  the  English  province  of  New  Brunswick. 

In  March,  1785,  James  Bowdoin  was  elected  governor  of 
Massachusetts.  Three  new  towns  were  incorporated  this  year, — 
Shapleigh,  Parsonsfield,  and  Standish.  Tlie  last  was  named  in 
honor  of  the  renowned  Capt.  Miles  Standish.  The  question 
arose  respecting  4-he  separation  of  the  District  of  Maine  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Maine  were  so 
widely  scattered,  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  an  expression 
of  public  opinion.  Conventions  were  held,  addresses  issued,  and 
various  measures  adopted,  to  form  and  to  ascertain  the  Tiewi 
of  the  people. 

In  the  year  1786,  Falmouth  was  divided.  The  peninsula  and 
several  of  the  adjoining  islands  were  incorporated  into  a  town 
hy  the  name  of  Portland.   For  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
yean  there  had  been  oabins  and  hunting  camps  on  the  Neck. 
Turner  and  Union  were  also  incorporated  this  year.  In  the  town 
of  Union  there  were  but  seventeen  families.  The  whole  popula- 
tion amounted  to  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  Great  efforts 
were  made  to  ascertain,  by  a  general  oonyention,  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  the  State  in  reference  to  separation.    It  was 
found  that  the  whole  number  of  towns  and  plantations  in  the 
State  amounted  to  ninety-three.    This  was  in  the  year  1787. 
At  the  convention  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  votes  were 
thrown*  Six  hundred  and  forty-five  of  these  were  in  favor  of 
reparation.    But,  when  the  motion  was  made  to  petition  the 
legislature  for  a  separation,  it  was  lost.  The  question  was  re- 
considered ;  and,  after  a  very  hot  debate,  it  was  carried  by  » 
majority  of  but  two  votes.  The  majority  was  not  deemed  sof- 
ficient  for  pressing  so  important  a  measure.  Massachusetts, 
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desiring  to  retain  the  district,  was  very  generous  in  its  legisla- 
tion. Wild  lands  were  exempted  from  taxation.  Roads  were 
constructed  at  the  public  expense.  Every  permanent  settler 
was  granted  a  deed  for  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  upon  paying 
five  doHars.  During  tliis  year,  Penobscot,  Limerick,  and  Water- 
borough  were  incorporated.  Penobscot  embraced  the  present 
town  of  Castine. 

In  the  year  1788,  a  convention  in  Boston  adopted  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  abolished  slavery  from  the  Commonwealth. 
Maine  was  entitled  to  send  one  representative  to  Congress. 

Harvard  University  had  long  been  established.  It  was 
deemed  important  that  a  literary  institution  of  high  order 
should  be  established  at  Maine.  The  legislature  appropriated 
the  township  of  Dixmont  for  that  purpose.  Bowdoin,  Orring- 
ton,  Nomdgewook,  Greene,  Fairfield,  Canaan,  and  Nobiebor- 
Ottgh  were  incorporated  this  year. 

The  next  year,  1789,  a  great  cluster  of  towns  came  into  being ; 
namely,  Sedgwick,  Cushing,  Islesborough,  Blnehill,  Deer  Isle, 
BVeeport,  Trenton,  Goldsborojigh,  Sullivan,  Mount  Desert,  Dur- 
ham, Frankport,  and  Vinalhaven.  This  rapid  progress  indioates 
the  prosperity  of  the  State.  In  1789  George  Washington  waa 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  was  inaugurated  in 
New  York  on  the  80th  of  April.  The  rapid  increase  of  towns 
led  to  the  formation,  in  1789,  of  two  new  counties,  Hancock  and 
Washington*  Penobeoot,  now  Castine,.  became  the  shire-town 
of  Hancock,  and  Macbias  of  Washington  County. 

A  federal  census  was  taken  this  jear,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  population  of  Maine  had  reached  the  unexpected  number 
of  ninety-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  souls.  The 
territory  was  now  formally  organised  into  a  district,  and  invested 
with  yarious  rights  of  jurisdiction.  Both  the  lumber  and  the  fur 
business  continued  yeiy  profitable.  In  the  year  1791,  three 
towns  were  incorporated,  Camden,  Bangor,  and  Beadfield.  The 
Bidian  name  of  the  first  of  these  was  Megunticook.  Its  new 
name  was  given  in  honor  of  Lord  Camden,  a  warm  Mend  of  the 
Americans  during  the  Revolution.^ 

*  When  the  royal  proclamation  was  issued  to  employ  the  savacM  agitiiMt  tbM 
Americaos,  Lord  r%"iH«n  ftwUgnftntiy  exclaimed  iu  Parliameut 
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Bangor  had  been  called  Kenduskeag.  Rev.  Seth  Noble  was 
influential  in  obtaining  the  act  of  incorporation.  It  had  been 
urged  upon  him  that  the  town  should  be  called  Sunbury,  in 
reference  to  its  charming  location.  But  he,  not  fancying  the 
name,  took  the  liberty  of  substituting  that  of  his  favorite  tune, 
Bangor.2 

Readtield,  the  seventy-fourth  town  of  the  State,  was  taken 
from  Winthrop.  It  subseq^uently  became  the  seat  of  the  Maine 
Wesley  an  Seminary.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
flourishing  literary  institutions  in  the  State.  It  is  alike  dis- 
tinguislied  for  its  intellectual,  its  moral,  and  its  religious  influ- 
ence. Though  it  was  not  instituted  until  the  year  1825,  its 
graduates  may  now  be  found  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 
The  reader  will  find,  annexed,  a  very  oonect  pictorial  sketch 
of  the  seminary  buildings. 

The  next  year  six  towns  were  incorporated.  Monmoath, 
whicli,  as  a  plantation,  had  been  called  Wales,  took  its  new 
name  in  memory  of  the  celebrated  battle  fought  in  June,  1778. 
Hero  also  an  academy  was  established  in  1809,  which  obtained 
much  celebrity  throughout  the  State. 

Sidney  was  taken  from  Vassalborough.  Limington  had  pro* 
mnsly  been  called  the  Ossipee  Plantation.  Hebron  with  its 
Biblical  name  was  called  originally  Philip  Goro*  Hero  also 
ihero  was  a  very  important  academy,  endowed  with  a  half 
township  of  land.  Bncksport  had  been  called  Bnckstown,  from 
one  of  its  first  settlors.  Col.  Jonathan  Back.  The  village  is 
beaatifdlly  situated  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Penohaoot,  and 
enjoys  one  of  the  finest  harbors  that  magnificent  river  affiuds. 
Mount  Vernon  commemorates  the  sacred  spot  on  the  Potomac, 
whieh  every  American,  in  all  time,  will  approach  with  veneration. 

Two  towns  only,  from  the  vast  expanse  of  wild  lands,  wero 
incorporated  in  the  year  1798.  Buckfield  had  been  called  Hnm- 
berFive.  Benjamin  Spaulding  first  entered  its  foreeta  in  the 

**  Snch  a  proposition  ou^bt  to  be  damned*  It  holds  forth  a  war  of  revenge,  such 
•s  Midooh  in  Pandemouium  advised.  It  will  fix  an  inveterate  hatred  in  the 
Amettams  against  the  vwy  aame  of  HtngHshnnn.  Tbli  will  te  left  a  lagaoj,  tern 
father  to  son,  to  the  latest  poUarHy/* 
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year  177G,  aud  cut  down  a  few  trees.  With  several  associates 
he  purchased  the  township  in  1788,  of  the  Commonwealth,  for 
two  shillings  an  acre.  Pans  was  formerly  Number  Four.  The 
axe  was,  for  the  first  time,  heard  in  its  densely  wooded  solitudea 
in  the  year  1779.  It  became  eveuLually  the  shire-town  of 
Oxford  Count3^ 

Upon  the  coauutMUHMuent  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789, 
(here  was  much  division  of  public  opinion  in  Maine.  The 
Americans  xiw  no  French  newspapers.  All  the  information 
they  could  gain,  of  the  tremendous  events  which  were  trans- 
piring, was  drawn  from  the  British  press.  Very  many  were 
consequently  in  sympathy  with  the  British  Government,  in  its 
warfare  against  the  new  institutions  in  France.  But  there  were 
also  many  in  sympathy  with  the  French  people,  in  their  efforts 
to  throw  off  the  despotic  yoke  of  their  ancient  kings. 

In  the  year  1794,  the  population  of  Maine  had  so  increased 
that  the  District  was  entitled  to  three  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. On  the  24th  of  June  of  this  year,  a  charter  was  granted 
to  Bowdoin  College.  A  Protestant  from  France,  whose  French 
name  was  Pierre  Bauduoin,  but  who  took  the  English  name  of 
Bowdoin,  fled  from  Catholic  })('rseciition  to  Falmouth.  He  soon 
died  in  Boston,  leaving  a  widow  and  family  in  charge  of  his 
eldest  son  James.  This  son  became  very  wealthy,  and,  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  bequeathed  his  large  estate  to  his  two  sons, 
James  and  William. 

James  hecame  governor  of  Massachusetts,  increased  his  prop- 
erty, and  left  a  large  fortune  to  his  son  James.  This  wealthy 
young  man  graduated  at  Oxford  University  in  England,  travelled 
extensively  through  Europe ;  purchased  a  large  and  very  valua- 
ble library,  particularly  lich  in  French  literature  and  science. 
He  also  had  a  gallery  of  seventy  elegant  paintings,  and  a  col- 
lection of  fine  models  of  crystallography.  AU  these  he  be* 
qncathed  to  Bowdoin  College,  with  seven  thousand  acres  of 
land,  and  other  property  to  the  amount  of  about  five  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  several  valuable  articles  of  philosopbi* 
cal  apparatus.^ 

*  Daesdt  of  AiMstmum,  Iqr  Dr.  Allaiii  pi.  9Sr. 
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Rev.  Joseph  McKeen,  D.D.,  was  the  first  president  of  the 
college.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  noble  character  and  liia 
superior  attainments.  Under  the  succeeding  presidents,  the 
college  has  taken  rank  among  the  highest  institutions  in  our 


land.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  details  of  its  his- 
tory ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  the  incumbent 
of  this  difficult  and  responsible  office,  iu  1876,  Gov.  Cham 
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berlain  had  alike  distinguished  himself  as  a  college  professor, 
aa  a  major-general  guiding  patriot  troops  on  the  field  of  battle, 
as  governor  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  as  president  of  the 
college.  The  accompanying  illustration  gives  a  correct  view  of 
the  college  buildings. 

Maine  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  favored 
region.  Population  flowed  into  it  so  fast,  that,  in  (he  next 
thirteen  months,  nineteen  new  towns  were  incorporated,  nearly 


SCENERY  AT  ABBOTl'  FAMILY  SCHOOL.  FAUMINGTOX,  JHE. 


all  of  which  contained  at  least  five  hundred  inhabitants.  One 
of  these,  Faruiington,  deserves  rather  special  notice.  Upon  the 
rich  meadows  through  which  the  sandy  river  glides,  the  corn- 
fields of  the  Canabus  Indians  formerly  waved  in  the  breeze. 
This  beautiful  village  has  become  quite  renowned  for  its  cluster 
of  literar)'  institutions. 

Farmington  Academy  was  incorporated  in  1807,  and  for  about 
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half  a  oentaiy  «njojed  a  high  reputation  for  its  olassieal,  math- 
ematioalt  and  scientific  inatrnotion.  In  Augnst^  1864  it  was 
merged  into  the  first  state  normal  school,  which,  has  been  effi- 
ciently and  sncoessfally  managed  from  the  start.  Up  to  1892,  it 
has  graduated,  in  the  regular  coarse,  596  female  and  174  male, 
and  in  the  advance  oourae,  21  female  and  9  male,  teachers,  whose 
tmproYcd  work  in  our  common  schools  has  raised  them  to  a 
high  rank.  A  view  of  the  building  is  given  on  page  404. 
Another  institution,  a  fiunily  school  for  boys,  called  Little 

.  Blue,  has  obtained  celebrity  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state. 
The  most  prominent  object  in  the  landscape  of  tins  region  is 
Mount  Blue.   Upon  the  grounds  upon  which  the  beautiful  clus- 

'  ter  of  school  edifices  is  reared,  there  is  a  winding  brook,  a  small 
pond,  and  a  very  singular  natural  mound,  seventy  or  eighty  &et 
high,  covered  with  dense  forest.  To  this  mound  the  name  of 
Little  Blue  was  given,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  school  The 

'  institntton  is  sometimes  called  the  ^^Abbott  Family  School,*' 
the  ori^nal  building  was  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Ab- 
bott; and  his  brother  Samuel  established  the  school.  It  is 
impossible  without  a  series  of  views,  to  give  a  correct  idea  of 
the  varied  and  picturesque  beuaty  of  the  grounds.  See  one 
view  on  page  405  and  principal  buildings  on  opposite  page. 

A  popuhv  educational  seminary  was  established  in  1868  in 
Farmington  by  the  sisters,  Julia  H.  and  Sara  R.  May,  who  evin- 
eed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  the  work.  At  length  a  valuable 
donation  was  received  from  Dr.  Abraham  Wendell,  a  native  of 

.  the  place,  thougli  residing  in  Peru.  S.  A. ;  a  charter  was  obtained 

.  1870,  under  the  title  of  Wendell  Institute.  In  1881  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  friends,  who  built  and  i)resented  tliem  a 
building,  they  removed  to  Strong,  their  native  place,  and  con- 
tinued till  1892.  Forty-five  of  their  pupils  have  entered  colleges. 
In  the  spring  of  1870,  a  family  school  for  girls  was  started  by 
Miss  Lucy  G.  Belcher  in  Farmington,  and  the  buildings  shown 
on  page  408  were  dedicated  Dec.  26, 1871,  by  the  name  of  "The 
Willows,*'  from  a  magnificent  row  of  willow  trees  fronting  the 
grounds*  It  was  successfully  continued  till  1875,  when  it  was 
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disoontiimed*  In  1887  the  property  was  porohaeed  by  an  as- 
sooiation,  mostly  oitiaens  of  Farmington,  and  converted  into  a 
hotel,  known  as  Hotel  Willows. 

Farming^n  has  one  of  the  best  systems  of  graded  public 
schools  in  the  state.  A  handsome  twrxtory  with  basement 
wooden  building  contains  the  hicch,  gratnmiir,  and  intermediate 
griult;s ;  while  the  building  foniarly  the  Wendell  Institute,  con- 
tains the  first  and  second  primary  grades.  Young  men  and 
ladies  are  fitted  fur  college  in  (lie  high  school. 

Of  the  new  towns  incorporated  in  1794,  Alfred  was  named 
from  Alfred  the  Great.  Bridgeton  took  its  name  from  Mr. 
Moody  Bridges,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  one  of  its  chief  proprietore. 
Prospect  was  so  called  from  the  l)eautiful  scenery  which,  from 
one  of  its  eminences,  charmed  tlie  eye  of  every  beholder. 
Hampden  honors  the  name  of  England's  iihistrions  son,  John 
Hampden.  Newfield,  Cornish,  New  Sharon,  Unity,  Dresden, 
and  Alna,  were  wilderness  regions  which  {)()or  eniiL,nauts  had 
penetrated  for  the  sake  of  cheaj)  land,  and  where,  having  cut 
clearings  in  the  forest,  they  reared  their  log  huts,  planted  their 
wheat  and  corn  amidst  the  blackened  stumps,  and,  with  great 
toil,  obtained  but  frugal  fare. 

In  the  year  179.3,  Poland,  Litchfield,  Lewiston,  Steuben, 
Fayette,  Livermore,  Starks,  and  Clinton,  were  incorporated. 
Lands  in  Maine  were  in  great  demand.  In  twelve  yeais  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  Commonwealth  sold  three  million  five 
hundred  thousiind  acres.  Troubles  in  Europe  were  causing  a 
great  flood  of  emigration  to  this  country. 

Lewiston  became  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing 
districts  in  tlio  State.  The  Androscogtrin  has  Iiere  a  natural  fail 
of  forty  feet  in  a  distance  of  two  hundred  feet.  By  aid  of  a 
dam  tliis  has  been  increased  to  fifty  feet.  Tliis  valuable  fall  is 
utilized,  by  machinery  of  various  kinds,  to  the  amount  of  five 
thousand  fo«n-  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power.  And  this  is 
secure  against  any  contingencies  of  ice  or  flood.  I..ewiston  is 
connected  with  the  seaboard  by  two  lines  of  railway  ;  one  lead- 
ing to  Bath,  and  the  other  to  Portland.  U  is  distant  from  Bos- 
ton, by  rail,  six  and  a  half  hours,  from  Poi  Lland  one  and  a  halC 
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and  from  Bath  one  and  a  quarter.  There  are  in  the  place,  in- 
cluding Auburn,  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  fifteen 
manufacturing  companies,  with  an  i^^gtegate  capital  3f  over 
97,000,000.  About  6,000  hands  are  employed.  The  population 
of  the  two  cities,  by  the  census  of  1880,  was  28,654.^ 

Lcwiston  is  also  tiie  seat  of  an  important  literary  and  scien- 
tific institution,  called  the  Maine  Stiite  Seminary,  which  was 
incorporated  and  endowed  by  the  State  in  the  year  1855.^ 

A  controversy  arose,  about  this  time,  between  the  Indians  on 
the  Penobscot  and  the  government  respecting  land  titles.  The 
government  claimed,  that,  by  the  treaty  of  1785,  the  Indians  had 
no  lands  remaining  excepting  the  islands  in  the  Penobscot 
River ;  but  the  chiefs  claimed  the  territory  from  the  bead  or 
the  tide,  six  mUes  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  river,  upward, 
indefinitely  into  the  northern  wilderness.  Three  commissionjBis- 
were  appointed  to  meet  the  ehie&.  The  question  was  amicably 
settled.  The  commissioners  assented  to  the  claim  of  the  In- 
diana,  and,  for  a  small  sum,  purchased  its  relinquishment  with' 
a  few  modifications.  This  tribe,  called  the  Tarratuies,  which,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  could  bring  four  hundred 
warriors  into  the  field,  had  dwindled  down  to  but  about  threp- 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  women,  and  children.  The  territory 
which  the  Indians  relinquished,  by  this  treaty,  amounted  to  onp 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand,  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  acres. 

Still  the  tide  of  emigration  and  prosperity  was  llowing  into- 
Maine.  The  next  year,  1796,  seven  new  towns  were  incorpo- 
rated. These  were  Belgrade,  Harlem  (which  wao  twenty  milea- 
beyond  any  other  settlement,  and  which  was  buried  in  a  forest 

swarming  with  moose,  bears,  and  wolves),  Castiue,  Northport, 
BMen,  on  Mount  Desert,  so  named  from  its  beautiful  scenery, 
and  Bethel.  These  were  all  incorporated  on  the  10th  of  June. 
Soon  after,  June  17,  Addison,  Augusta,  Waterford,  Norway,  and 

Harrington  were  incorporated. 

Augusts  has  become  one  of  the  largest,  wealthiest,  most  iatel- 

*  The  Water  Power  of  M.iirip,  p.  :«)4, 

s  In  I  V>1  nollegi  ito  c:?i>rso  of  ••tit  Iv  vr  l<i  in^titutn  I.  an  1  tha  iiiiuo  o(  the  iQStitution  cliatif^e  V 
to  itat>!t  c'oiio^,  in  honor  of  Beuj  K  liit'"*,  uf  aQitoa»  Hi  ouuilSoaal  portno.  ItlSMW 
(1889)  in  a  very  flowisiiing  oonditioo.—  Klvtbll. 
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lectual  and  most  beautiful  cities  in  tho  State.  It  is  the  shire- 
town  of  the  county,  and  the  capital  of  Maine*  The  river  is 
spanned  by  a  fine  bridge,  and  elegant  mansions  are  found  on 
both  fiidea  of  the  river.  The  State  House,  of  granite,  stands 
in  a  commanding  position,  on  a  plateau  on  the  western  banks. 
A  water-power  of  great  value  is  established  here,  hj  the  con* 
struction  of  a  dam  entirely  across  the  river.  The  length  of  the 
Augusta  dam  is  584  feet,  and  its  height  fifteen  feet.  The  water* 
power  thus  afibrded  is  of  immense  value,  and  must  eventuaUy 
give  employment  to  a  veiy  laige  manufacturing  population. 

Lnprovements  on  tliis  pown  are  now  in  prospect  on  an  im* 
mense  scale.  Six  hundred  acres  of  land  have  been  pnichased 
around  it.  The  power  can  be  enormously  increased  by  connect- 
ing with  it  nearly  three  hundred  square  miles  of  lakes  which 
axe  tributary  to  the  Kennebec.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
Augusta  is  destined  eventually  to  be  one  of  the  largest  maim- 
factoring  cities  in  tho  United  States.^ 

Among  other  public  buildings  of  much  interest  in  Augusta, 
there  may  be  mentioned  the  United  States  Arsenal.  This 
building  is  situated  on  beautiful  grounds  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river.  The  insane  hospital  is  an  honor  to  the  State 
and  to  humanity."  It  has  pleasure  grounds  seventy  acres  in 
extent.  The  scene  of  landscape  beauty  presented  from  the 
gentle  eminence  upon  which  the  hospital  stands  can  hardly  be 
surpassed.  An  awful  calamity  occurred  here  in  the  year  1850, 
when  the  building  was  consumed  by  fire,  and  twenty-eight  of 
the  inmates,  including  one  of  the  keepers,  were  burned. 

Eight  new  towns  were  incorporated  in  the  year  1798, — 
Wayne,  Otisfiekl,  Eastport,  Cornville,  Hoilis,  Anson,  Hartford, 
and  Sumner.  In  1799  Kennebec  county  was  established,  with 
Augusta  for  its  shire-town.  Lisbon  was  the  only  town  incoxpo- 
rated  this  year.  On  the  14th  of  December  Greorge  Washington 
died,  and  all  America  was  clothed  in  mourning.  The-  popula- 
tion of  Maine,  in  the  year  1800,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  aud  nineteen.*  Maine  was 

•  See  Water  Power  of  Maine,  p.  175. 

s  York  County  coutaiued  87,729;  Cumberlaad,  79,921;  Kennebec,  HM;  XIhc 
eoln,  80,100;  Uncoc^  18,816;  Waaliington,  4,480^—  WttttamMS  toL  IL  p.  9B8l 
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now  entitled  to  four  reiiresentutives  in  Coni^ress  ;  still  new 
towns  were  born  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Rumford,  Orland, 
Ellsworth,  and  Lovell  came  into  being  in  the  year  1800,  and 
the  next  year  gave  birth  to  Strong  and  Leeds. 

Maine  was  now  enjoying  peace  and  great  prosperity.  Ten 
towns  were  incorporated  in  the  year  1802.  These  were  Minot, 
Chesterville,  Brownfield,  Vienna,  Avon,  New  Vineyard,  Dan- 
ville, Baldwin,  Lincoln ville,  and  Waterville.  This  last  town 
constituted  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eighth.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  towns  in  tlie  State,  and  is  the  site  of  a  well- 
endowed  and  highly  flourishing  college.  The  institution  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Baptists,  but  is  open  to  the  students 
of  all  denominations.  The  name  of  "Colby  University"  is 
taken  in  honor  of  one  of  its  most  munificent  patrons.  The  ait* 
nation  of  the  buildings,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  is 
singularly  beautiful. 

Twenty-one  towns  were  incorporated  in  the  year  1804.  The 
very  important  and  opulent  town  of  Gardiner  was  named 
Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner,  to  whom  most  of  the  township  was 
granted,  near  the  year  1754,  by  the  Plymouth  Company.  Robert 
U.  Grardiner,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Maine« 
Tevered  for  his  intelligence,  his  publio  spirit,  and  his  Christian 
probity,  came  into  possession  of  the  place  by  inheritance,  in  the 
year  1803.  There  were  then  but  about  six  hundred  inhabitants 
in  the  limits  of  the  territory.  The  town  owes  much  of  its  pros- 
perity to  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  his  generous  devotion  to  all  its 
interests. 

His  energies  and  wealth  gave  impulse  to  every  branch  of 
business.  Mills  rose,  dams  were  built,  machine-shops  con- 
structed ;  and  a  commanding  eminence  was  adorned  with  a  fine 
•Gothic  church  of  stone,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  buildings  in  New  England.  The  faUs  of  Cobbossee* 
•contc  gave  this  place  its  peculiar  value. 

The  other  towns  incorporated  this  year,  were  St.  George, 
Harmony,  Temple,  Albany,  Industry,  Raymond,  Surry,  Dixfield, 
Wilton,  Borne,  Madison,  Albion,  Unity,  Embden,  Mercer,  Hope, 
Palermo,  East  Andover  (now  called  Andover),  and  Gileiid. 
1  he  next  year  but  two  towns  were  incorporated,  Harrison  and 
Jiewiy, 
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Improvements  were  rapidly  advancing  all  over  the  State, 
Bridges,  road^,  turnpikes,  canals,  and  booms  were  constructed. 
These  last  were  of  immense  importance.  They  consisted  of 
chains  of  logs  crossing  the  rivers  upon  which  there  were  saw- 
mills, to  prevent  the  logs,  cut  in  the  winter,  and  swept  down 
by  the  spring  fresliets,  from  being  carried  out  to  sea. 

In  the  year  1805,  Oxford  County  was  organized,  and  Paris 
was  made  its  shire-town.    Orono,  which  had  previously  been 


COBBOSSEE  CON'TEE  FALLS,  GARDINER,  ME.  • 


called  Stillwater,  was  incorporated  in  1806.  This  was  a  noted 
place  in  the  days  of  the  Indians.  It  was  about  the  year  1775 
when  the  first  white  settler  ventured  to  rear  his  cabin  in  those 
awful  solitudes.  The  renowned  chief  Orono  had  bis  residence 
here.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  many  virtues.  From 
him  the  town  takes  its  harmonious  name. 

Eight  towns  were  incorporated  in  the  year  1807  :  Montville, 
Denmark,  Porter,  Jefferson,  Friendship,  Hiram,  Dixmont,  Pal- 
myra.   Thrco  were  incorporated  in  1808,  —  Pownal,  Freemar 
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aud  New  Poitluful.  The  county  of  Somerset  was  established 
in  1809,  and  Xoriidgewock  was  appointed  its  shire-town.  There 
were  also  incoritomted  the  towns  of  Windsor,  Jonesborougb, 
Calais,  and  Whit  eh  eld. 

A  census  was  taken  in  the  year  1810 ;  and  it  was  found  that 
tlie  State  contained  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand,  six 
hundred  and  cighty-seyen  inhabitants.  One  town  only,  EUot, 
''•as  incorporated  this  year.  The  next  year,  however,  nine  were 
added  to  the  prosperous  State.  These  were  Exeter,  Charleston, 
Garland,  Uobbinston,  Eddington,  Washington,  Corinth,  Carmel, 
and  Lubec.  Seven  towns  were  incorporated  in  the  year  1812  ; 
namely,  Bingham,  Troy,  Brewer,  Dearborn,  Phillips,  Sebec,  and 
Foxcroft.  There  were,  at  this  time,  a  hundred  and  ninety-four 
municipal  towns.  Since  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  a 
period  of  but  thirty  years,  a  hundred  and  fifty-four  had  been 
inooiporated. 

The  outrages  which  England  had  for  yean  been  inflicting 
upon  our  commerce,  and  her  practice  of  impressing  our  seamen 
at  her  pleasure,  had  become  unendurable.  On  the  18th  of  June, 
1812,  Congress  passed  an  act  declaring  that  war  existed  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Maine  was  called  upon 
to  furnish  two  thousand  five  hundred  militia.  As  we  now  look 
back  upon  those  days,  it  seems  strange  that  a  single  word  could 
have  been  uttered  in  fiivor  of  submitting  to  those  outrages  in 
which  England  was  trampling  upon  our  most  sacred  rights. 

Four  towns  were  incorporated  in  181S,  —  Sweden,  Freedom, 
Levant,  and  St  Albany.  To  meet  the  immediate  expenses  of 
the  war,  the  National  Government  assessed  a  tax  of  seventy-four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  on  Maine.  It  is  said 
that  more  soldiers  were  enlisted  in  the  Dbtrict  of  Maine,  accord- 
ing to  its  population,  than  in  any  of  the  States.  Troops  were 
established  at  most  of  the  important  maritime  towns.  The 
whole  number  of  militia,  ever  ready  to  march,  amounted  to 
twenty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  men. 

There  was  a  Briiisli  brii;  called  The  Boxer,"  w  liicli  had  been 
for  some  time  cruisinfj  along  our  coast,  committing  great  depre- 
dations. The  brig,  whicii  mounted  eighteen  guns,  and  had  a 
crew  of  a  hundred  and  four  men,  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
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Blythe,  who  waa  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  The  American  brig 
**  Enterprise,"  which  carried  sixteen  guns  and  a  hundred  and 
two  men,  was  at  anchor  in  Porthind  Harbor.  It  was  commanded 
by  Capt.  Burrows,  twenty -eight  years  of  age.*  "  The  Boxer" 
was  ordered  to  cruise  off  the  harbur  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
"The  Enterprise*'  to  an  engagement.  The  two  vessels  met  on 
the  oth  of  September,  1814,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon commenced  action  within  half  pistol  shot. 

For  tliirty-five  minutes  they  poured  tlicir  deadly  broadsides 
into  each  other.  Both  captains  were  shot  down,  and  the  decks 
were  covered  with  blood.  "The  Boxer"  tlien  struck  her  colors, 
having  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  besldi  s  her  captain,  forty- 
six  men,  nearly  half  lier  crew.  On  "  The  Eiilerprise  "  only  two 
were  killed  and  twelve  wounded.  The  next  day  the  victorious 
brig  returned,  with  her  prize,  to  Portland.  The  public  exulta- 
tion was  chilled  by  tlie  death  of  the  intrepid  Capt.  Burrows. 
The  remains  of  both  the  oflBcers  were  buried,  side  by  eide,  with 
military  honors,  and  a  monument  raised  to  their  memory. 

The  general  history  of  this  war  belongs  to  the  history  of  the 
United  States  rather  than  to  that  of  Maine.  But  in  many 
respects  the  conflict  was  disastrous  to  the  District.  Maine  was 
peculiarly  a  commercial  district,  and  commerce  was  annihilated 
by  the  war.  Money  became  scarce,  prices  high,  and  many  of 
the  rich  became  poor,  and  the  poor  suffered  severely.  The 
English  declared  the  whole  of  oui-  Atlantic  coast  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  The  entire  seaboard  was  infested  by  British  cruisers. 
Still,  in  this  sad  world  u{  sin  and  sorrow,  adversit}''  often  iniro- 
duces  renewed  pros})erity.  There  is,  however,  but  little  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  the  prosperity  of  one  must  be  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  the  ruin  of  another.  The  destruction  of  our 
•;onHnerce  rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  engage,  more  than 
ever  before,  in  mechanic  arts  and  manufacturing  establishments. 
Tlius  England    gained  a  loss"  in  this  cruel  war. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain  claimed  the  right  of  stop- 
ping, by  the  menace  of  her  guns,  any  American  vessel  found 
upon  the  seaa,  of  sending  a  lieutenant  on  board,  who  would 
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muster  the  crew  before  him,  and  pick  out  any  number  he  was 
T)leased  to  say  were  of  English  birth.  These  he  would  seize, 
drag  on  board  the  British  men-of-war,  and  compel  them  to  fight 
Britain's  battles.  Where  resistance  was  attempted  the  cudgel 
and  cutlass  were  freely  used.    Official  records  prove  that  more 

•  than  a  thousand  American  citizens  were  thus  torn  from  home  and 
friends,  and  were  compelled  for  yeare  to  man  British  guns,  and, 
when  war  was  opened  against  America,  to  fight  their  own 
countrymen.  Even  our  armed  vessels  were  thus  searched,  and 
iired  upon  if  they  refused  to  submit.  Over  m  thousand  men 
were  thus  taken  from  the  American  vessels  upon  the  simple 
assertion  of  a  British  lieutenant,  that  he  oonsideied  them  Bubjecte 
of  Great  Britain. 

It  was  in  the  enforoement  of  such  an  atrociouB  claim  as  this, 
that  the  Britbh  QoTernment  commenced  war  against  the  United 
States;  thus  blighting  the  prospects  of  humanity,  filling  lonely 
fimnhouses  with  widows  and  orphans,  and  creating  an  amount 
of  wretchedness  which  can  neverfnlly  be  known  until,  at  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  all  things  shall  be  brought  to  light  It  is  hard 
far  any  one,  whose  heart  is  moved  by  the  moans  and  teais  of 
the  helpless,  to  forgive  such  crimes  on  the  part  of  haughty  foes, 
who  were  rioting  amidst  the  splendors  of  their  castles  and  their 
palaces. 

The  viotuns  of  thla  unpressment  were  not  allowed  any  trial. 
There  was  no  chance  for  any  appeal.  A  pert  young  lieutenant 
firom  a  British  war-vessel,  followed  by  his  armed  band,  would 
descend  the  deck  of  any  American  vessel,  pick  out  from  the 
crew  any  men  he  pleased,  and  saying,  "JT  think  these  men  are 
Englishmen,"  carry  them  off. 

We  give  England's  plea  in  justitication  of  this  outrage,  in  the 
language  in  which  the  prince  regent  himself,  subsequently  the 
infamous  George  IV.,  endeavors  to  soften  down  its  atrocities. 
In  a  cabinet  manifesto  dated  Jan.  8,  1813,  he  wrote,  — 

"  I  am  surprised  that  the  exercise  of  the  uudoubtcd  and  hitheito  uudis* 

*  putod  right  of  searchiog  neutral  merchant-vessels  iu  time  of  war,  and  the 
impwMmwnt  of  British  ieuMn  idMO  foand  therein,  oonld  be  deoned  any 
▼iolatkm  of  a  neotral  flag ;  or  to  take  taeh  inemfln  ftom  on  board  nidi 
vessels,  could  be  considered  woj  neiiM  slete  as  a  hoetilo  meaeniOi  or 
a  joetifiable  oanee  of  war." 
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In  the  year  1818,  the  taxable  property  in  Maine  aSooxuited  to 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  doUan.^  Notwithstanding 
the  desolations  of  war»  nine  towns  were  this  year  inooiposated ; 
namelyi  Phippsbui^,  —  where  the  earliest  eolony  OTer  attempted 
in  Ifaane  was  located,  and  where  Popham's  fort  was  feaied»  ^ 
Searmont,  Belmont,  Bloomfield,  South  Berwidk,  Westbrook, 
SangenriUe,  Hermon,  and  Newport 

The  Bloofflfidd  region  was  called  by  the  Indians,  Weasarunaet. 
The  first  settlers,  in  1771,  were  so  delighted  with  tibe  beauty  and 
fertility  of  the  country,  that  fhey  called  it  Canaan.  In  the  year 
1777,  seTeral  men  were  captured  by  the  Indians,  and  carried 
to  Canada.  They  were  howerer,  it  is  beUeved,  all  erentoally 
restored  to  their  friends.  In  the  year  1807,  an  aeademy  was 
Incorporated  here,  which  obtained  much  cdebiily  throughout 
the  State. 

South  Berwick  waa  in  a  region  catted  Quampeagan  by  the 
Indians.  Here  also  a  flourishing  academy  was  estabtUhed. 
From  the  beginning  Maine  has  manifested  great  leal  In  the 
education  of  her  sons  and  daughters. 

During  the  flxsl  two  years  of  the  war  Maine  was  not  actually 
invaded  by  the  enemy«  though  often  menaced.  A  small  mmtaiy 
Itnoe  was  atatiooed  at  Eastport.  Major  Perley  Putnam,  of 
Salem,  waa  in  command,  with  two  companies  of  inUitia. 

On  the  Uth  of  July,  1814,  a  British  fleet  of  five  wai^essels 
and  several  transports  anchored  abreast  of  Eastport,  and  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  fort,  allowing  five  mtmitM  for  an 
answer.*  Major  Putnam  did  not  need  even  that  time  to  reply, 
**The  fort  will  be  defended  against  whatever  force  may  be 
brought  against  it.*'  But  the  inhabitants  rose  promptly  in 
atrong  remonstrance  against  resisting  an  armament,  which,  in  an 
hour,  could  lay  the  whole  town  in  ashes.  Major  Putnam  waa 
thus  compelled  to  strike  his  flag. 

Eastport  was  very  eligibly  situated  on  Moose  Island,  which 
the  British  claimed  belonged  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1783. 

>  ^Villiamson,  vol  il.  p.  C3G. 

^  The  fleet  consisted  u£  "The  Bamiliea,"  a  seventy -foor-guu  ship,  having  on 
tMMidthe  Oonunodozab Sir  Umidm  Hardy;  ''Tbd Hartiii,''  a  doopHofrwar ;  tts 
brigs  "Rover,"  " BreMM^'* aod  "TwETor;"  abomb-ili^  aiidwvvialtniiipotta 
orowdfid  with  troops. 
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They  toolc  pofloooolon  of  the  place  and  all  the  public  property  it 
contained,  hoisted  the  British  flag,  dragged  the  American  sol- 
diers on  board  their  prison-ships,  and  commanded  all  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  Mooee  Island,  and  of  the  other  islands  in  Passamaqnoddy 
Bay,  to  assemble  at  the  schoolhonse  in  Eastport  on  the  16th 
instant,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
or  within  seven  days  to  depart  from  the  islands.^  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  islanders  submitted  to  this  requirement. 

The  success  of  this  expedition  encouraged  the  British  to  fit 
out  another  against  Penobscot  (now  Gastine)  and  Maohias. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  three  serenty-four^nn  ships,  two  frigates, 
two  sloops-of-war,  an  armed  schooner,  a  large  tender,  and  ten 
transports.  The  numbw  of  troops  embarked  were  probably 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred,  though  some  have  placed 
the  number  as  high  as  six  thousand.'  On  the  1st  of  September* 
1814,  this  formidable  armament  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
Casttne.  Successftil  resistance  was  impossible.  The  garrison 
blew  up  the  fort,  and  fled  back  into  the  country.  The  British 
took  undisputed  possession.  One  of  the  generals  then,  with  six 
hundred  men,  crossed  the  bay  and  captured  Belfast.  They 
plundered  the  unfortunate  town,  and  returned  to  Castine.  This 
was  the  second  time  this  quiet  village  had  been  ravaged  by  this 
British  soldiery.  Their  first  visit  was  in  1780,  when  their 
brutal  treatment  drove  the  inhabitants  into  the  woods. 

The  fleet  ascended  the  bay  and  river  until  the  ships  were 
within  about  fifteen  miles  of  Bangor.  They  cast  anchor  near 
Hampden  Village,  and  landed  a  strong  force.  The  Hampden 
militia  made  a  feeble  resistance,  but  were  soon  dispei-sed  by  the 
fire  of  the  British  regulars.  The  conflict  of  an  hour  placed 
Hampden  at  the  mevcy  of  the  enemy.  They  plundered  the 
houses  and  the  stores,  killed  the  cattle,  treated  the  most  prom 
inent  citizens  with  shameful  abuse,  burned  several  vessels,  and 
spared  others  by  extorting  a  bond  of  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
The  loss  which  the  little  village  of  Hampden  experienced  from 

>  The  British  daliaad  all  tiiA  UUmds  in  Pamamiquoddy  Bay  m  within  (iMir 

boundary  line. 

*  It  to  cartatai  that  tbe  foroes  eoutotad  of  the  Blxty-Mooiicl  and  Mlnelgr-al^hft 
Regimentii,  two  rlfla  Minpani«a  of  tha  BIstlatii  Bagtanent,  and  a  dataehm—t  af 

rojral  artiUarj. 
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tbifl  raid  was  estimated  to  amount  to  forty-four  thousand  dollars. 
A  committee  of  the  citizens  wwted  upon  the  British  commander, 
Capt.  Barrie,  and  Implored  him  to  treat  the  oommunitj  with 
more  humanity.   He  angrily  replied :  — 

Humanity  I  I  have  none  for  you.  My  basiness  fa  to  burn,  sink,  and 
destroy.  Your  town  is  taken  by  storm.  By  the  rules  of  war  we  ought  to 
lay  your  village  in  sahes,  and  pat  its  lahaibilaiitB  to  the  sword.  But  I  will 
qpve  yoar  lives,  tbongfa  I  nmn  to  Irani  yonr  houses.*' 

An  order  came  from  the  more  merciful  British  commander  at 
Castine,  Gen.  Sherbroke,  not  to  burn  the  houses.  The  vessels 
again  spread  their  sails  to  ascend  the  river,  while  two-thirds 
of  the  troops  marched  along  by  land.  No  terms  were  allowed 
to  Bangor  but  unconditional  surrender.  The  ships  anchored  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kenduskeafj.  A  few  Confjieve  rockets  were 
thrown  over  tlie  village,  as  an  intimation  of  the  doom  which 
awaited  the  citizens  should  they  attempt  any  resistance. 

The  best  buildings  in  the  place  were  taken  as  barracks  for 
the  soldiers.  All  public  property  was  seized.  One  hundred 
and  ninety-one  of  the  principal  men  were  compelled  to  sign  a 
document  declaring  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  and  stipulating 
not  to  serve  against  the  British  Government  until  exclianged. 

But  little  respect  was  i)aid  to  private  property.  Many  stores 
were  plundered ;  and  several  vessels  were  saved  from  the  Hamea 
only  by  giving  a  bond  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
that  four,  which  were  on  the  slocks,  should  be  delivered  at 
Castine.  Fourteen  vessels  were  burned,  mostly  on  the  Brewer 
side  of  the  river  ;  and  six  were  carried  to  Castine.*  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  losses  at  Bangor  amounted  to  forty-five  thou- 
sand dollars. 

After  a  stay  of  about  thirty  hours  in  Bangor,  the  fleet  de- 
scended the  river  to  Frankfort.  Here  they  took  from  the  people 

1  In  this  case,  as  hi  most  other  narratives  of  deeds  of  violence,  there  s  »oiue 
dlgbt  divendty  to  the  details.  There  Is,  howerer,  here  no  qnestton  In  vsgard  to 

the  general  and  important  fn«-f<».  The  narrative,  tm  we  Rive  it,  is  probably  as 
Bflcurate  as  cao  now  be  ascerraiueil.  Williamson  gives  the  foUowiuK  suuimary: 
"Bnrnt,  the  htig  'Canvati,'  *Neptn]ie'9  Barf;^,'  "Thinks  ItoMjraelf.*  'Ennice 

and  Polly,'  'The  Gla4nator,*  *Tlie Three  Brotliers,'  the  sloop  '  RanRer.'  three  un- 
lauDched  ve'+sels  in  Hrewer,  and  one  in  Baji^or.  There  were  also  three  otliersin 
the  harbor  that  weru  destroyed:  fourteen  in  all."  —  WiUianuon,  voL  ii.  p.  GIS. 
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forty  oxen,  one  hundred  sheep,  and  au  indefinite  amount  of 
poultry.  On  the  7th,  the  ships  returned  from  this  marauding 
excumou  to  Castine. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Kennebec  valley  were  terror-stricken. 
It  was  apprehended  that  the  same  fleet  would  visit  their  river 
with  the  same  destruction.  The  whole  surrounding  region  was 
ke{)t  for  a  time,  in  a  state  of  great  ahu-m.  Wiscasset  was 
menaced  ;  and  the  militia  from  a  region  of  nearly  thirty  miles 
around  flocked  to  it«  defence. 

The  region  between  Passamaquoddy  Bay  and  the  Penobscot 
Biver  had  passed  under  the  control  of  the  English.  Castine 
was  made  a  port  of  entry.  Several  war-vessels  guarded  the 
harbor,  and  two  thousand  two  hundred  troops  were  placed  there 
in  garrison.  The  British  commander  organized  a  provincial 
gOYemment  for  the  territory.  All  the  male  inhabitants  over 
flixteeu  years  of  age  were  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  British  king.  A  custom-house  was  opened  at 
Hampden  for  the  introduction  of  British  goods. 

Castine  became  quite  a  gay  resort  for  the  officers  of  the 
British  army  and  navy.  A  temporary  theatre  was  opened,  and 
there  were  music  and  dancing.  Many  of  the  officers  were  gentle- 
men by  birth,  culture,  and  instlnotiTe  sentiment.  On  the  11th 
of  February,  1815,  news  reached  our  countiy  that  peace  was 
established  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  was  signed  on  the  24th 
of  December,  1814.  The  glad  tidings  were  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy,  throughout  the  whole  country.  The 
British  troops  evacuated  Castine  on  the  2oth  of  April,  after  an 
encampment  there  of  eight  months. 

War  is  always  demoralizing.  The  two  great  vices  which  this 
war  augmented  throughout  Miune  were  intemperance  and  pro* 
funeness.  But  Maine  sustained  no  diminution  in  her  population. 
The  loss  experienced  horn  the  casualties  of  war  was  more  than 
made  up  by  immigration.  In  1815  Woodstock  was  incorpo- 
rated. Twelve  new  towns  were  orsfanized  in  the  year  1816. 
These  were,  Kingfield,  Moscow,  Wales,  Greenwood,  Weld, 
Guilford,  Cherryfield,  Dexter,  North  Hill,  Brooks,  Corinua,  and 
Ripley.  ; 

There  were  now  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  towns  in  the 
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State.  Tlie  whole  Dumber  of  legil  Toters  was  thixly-aeTeii 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  The  foUowing  quea- 
tion  was  submitted  to  the  people,  eonvened  in  their  sereial 
towns  and  plantations,  — 

Is  it  expedient  that  the  District  of  Blaine  be  separated  from 
Massachusetts,  and  become  an  independent  State  ?**^ 

The  unexpected  result  of  this  Yote  was,  11,969  yeas,  and 
10,847  nays.  A  convention  was  chosen  to  assemble  in  the 
meeting-house  at  Brunswick,  oouut  the  votes,  and,  if  a  majority 
of  five  to  four  were  found  in  fsvor  of  separation,  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  draft  a  constitution.  Though  the  majority  was 
less  than  the  statute  required,  the  convention  declared  the  vote 
to  be  in  &vor  of  an  independent  State,  and  chose  two  com- 
mittees; one  to  draft  a  constitution,  and  one  to  apply  to  Con- 
gress for  admission  into  the  Union.  A  large  minority  protested 
against  these  measures ;  and  the  General  Ck>urt,  being  then  in 
session,  disapproved  of  the  ill^al  decision,  and  dissolved  the 
convention. 

There  arose  at  this  time  what  was  called  the  **  Ohio  fever.** 
Hundreds  were  seized  with  the  almost  insane  desire  to  emigrate 
to  Ohio.  The  journey,  generally  taken  in  wagons  covered  with 
canvas,  was  long,  expensive,  and  exhausting.  Often  the  Buffer- 
ings by  the  way  were  very  severe.  The  flat,  rich,  alluvial  plaina 
of  Ohio  seemed  to  be  covered  with  a  malarious  atmosphere. 
Whole  fiunilies  often  wilted  down  together,  now  shaking  with 
exhaustive  chills,  and  agun  burning  with  fever.  Many  mourned 
the  day  in  which  they  departed  from  the  healthy,  invigorating 
breezes  of  Maine.  But  return  was  impossible.  Their  means 
were  entirely  exhausted.  It  is  estimated  that  Maine  lost 
between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  by  this  sad  infat- 
uation. 

There  was  a  dispute  respecting  the  north-eastern  boundary 
of  the  State,  which  subsequently  came  near  involving  us  in 
another  war  with  England.  There  was  but  one  town,  Brooks- 

1  Stieh  is  the  form  of  tills  qimrtloii,  as  given  bjthe  aocunte  Ut.  WUllamsofB 

The  form  suggestetl  by  the  General  Court  w  as,  "Sliall  the  Legislature  be  requestetl 
to  give  its  cotisont  to  the  separation  of  tlie  District  of  Maine  from  MsBSacbosetts 
and  the  creation  of  Haid  district  into  a  separate  State  V  " 
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ville,  incorporated  in  the  year  1817 ;  but  the  next  year  seven 
were  established, — China,  Monroe,  Perry,  Mexico,  Dennysville, 
Swanville,  and  Jackson. 

The  Indian  tribes  had  dwindled  almost  to  extinction.  Of  the 
Penobscot  Indians  but  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  remained. 
Two-thirds  of  these  were  women  and  children.  They  had 
become  a  dispirited,  humiliated,  and  inefficient  people,  supported 
mainly  by  charity.  Quite  readily  tliey  relinquished  their  claim 
to  all  the  extensive  territory  still  recognized  as  theirs,  for  four 
townships,  each  six  miles  square,  and  for  a  yearly  contribution 
of  five  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  fifteen  barrels  of  flour,  seven 
of  pork,  one  hogshead  of  molasses,  a  hundred  yards  of  broad- 
cloth, fifty  blankets,  a  hundred  pounds  of  gunpowder,  four 
hundred  of  shot,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  tobacco,  aix  boxes 
of  chocolate,  and  fifty  dollars  in  silver. 

Henceforth  the  Indians  cease  to  be  of  any  consideration  in 
the  histozy  of  the  State.  The  dwindling  families  became  pub- 
Uo  paupers ;  and  now  probably  not  a  single  full-blooded  Indian 
oan  be  found  in  all  the  wide  realms  of  Maine,  over  which,  two 
centuries  ago,  they  roamed  in  almost  undisputed  power.  In 
the  year  1819,  another  effort  was  made  for  separation.  Seven- 
teen thousand  and  uinetj-one  votes  were  cast  Of  these,  but 
seven  thonsand  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  were  nays.  A 
committee  of  thurty-three,  selected  from  each  comity,  was  chosen 
to  report  a  constitntion.  John  Hohnes,  one  of  the  most  dis* 
tinguisbed  sons  of  Maine,  was  chairman.  This  document  was 
•abmitted  to  the  people,  and  latified  by  a  large  majority  of 
Totes. 

Gk>r.  Brooks  announced  the  event  in  his  message  to  the  Gen* 
cral  Court,  in  January,  1819.  After  alluding  in  almost  a£foo- 
tionate  terms  to  the  harmony  which  had  so  long  prevailed 
between  Massachusetts  and  her  foster-child,  he  added, — 

**  But  the  time  of  separation  is  at  hand.  Conformably  to  the  memorable 
set  of  Jane  19  last,  the  sixteeotli  day  of  March  next  will  terminate  for* 
ever  the  political  unity  of  Massachusctta  proper  and  the  District  of  Maine; 
and  that  District,  which  is  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  will 
Mtmrnft  her  rank  as  an  independent  State  in  the  American  confederacy." 
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P£AO£  AliD  PBOSPSaUY. 

WUiiam  Emg— William  D.  WilUamson  —  The  Maine  of  Half  a  Ceatoiy  ikf» 
—A  JwmMj  to  Boston — Snewwding  Ckufmon— TI10  Arooftook  War- 
Origin  of  the  DifBcnlty— WttUln  MaMOM— ZalanttlQg  Inddaiti— Tbt 
Trace — Final  Settiement. 

THE  first  governor  of  Maine  was  William  King.  He  is 
often  spoken  of  as  "  the  first  and  best  of  Our  governors.*' 
He  was  bom  in  Scarborough,  in  the  year  1768.  Native  strength 
of  mind  and  elevated  character  supplied  the  place  of  a  liberal 
edacation.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  advooating 
the  separation.  With  superior  business  qualifications,  he  be- 
came opulent,  and  when  elected  he  was  a  prosperous  merchant 
in  Bath.  He  resigned  the  office  upon  being  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  National  Government  on  the  Spanish 
claims. 

The  remainder  of  the  term  Mr.  William  D.  Williamson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  became  acting  governor.  Mr.  Williamson 
became  the  author  of  tlie  voluminous  and  admirable  history  of 
the  State,  which  will  ever  secure  to  him  the  gratitude  of  the 
sons  of  Maine.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Legislature  was 
the  adoption  of  a  State  seal.  The  moose,  the  noblest  animal  in 
our  forests,  and  the  majestic  pine-tree,  the  most  valuable  of  our 
timber,  became  tlie  central  figures.  An  anchor  and  a  scythe,  as 
the  emblems  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  were  placed  upon 
either  side.  Above,  the  nortli  star  shines,  signifying  the  posi- 
tion wliieh  Maine  occupies  in  the  constellation  of  the  States. 
Two  figures,  re[)resenting  a  sailor  and  a  farmer,  are  conspicuous. 
Over  all  is  the  Latin  word  "  Dirigo  "  (I  lead). 

The  Maine  of  half  a  century  ago  was  very  different  fiom  the 
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Maine  of  the  present  day.  Before  the  Revolution  there  was 
not  a  four-wlieeled  passenger  carriage  in  the  State.  Two- 
wheeled  chaises  were  not  introduced  into  Portland  until  1760. 
They  were  then  not  in  common  use,  but  were  articles  of  luxury 
which  were  brought  only  on  festive  occasions.  It  was  about 
the  year  1800  when  the  first  four-wheeled  carriage  was  seen  in 
the  streets  of  Augusta.  Men  and  women  generally  journeyed 
on  horseback.  The  women  sat  on  pillions  behind  the  men.  The 
horse-block,  for  mounting,  was  a  veiy  important  adjunot  to  the 
ohorches. 

It  was  deemed  a  memorable  eyent  when,  in  the  year  1787, 
a  stage-coach  was  established  to  run  between  Portland  and 
Portsmouth.  The  line  was  extended  to  Augusta  in  1806.  At 
a  yeiy  early  hour  in  the  morning  the  stage  left  Augusta,  and  in 
four  or  five  hours,  if  the  travelling  were  good,  xeaohed  Bmna* 
wiok  to  breakfast.  At  Freeport  they  dined ;  worn  and  weaij 
they  reached  Portland  in  the  eyening  to  lodge  for  the  night* 
Starting  the  next  morning  at  an  early  hour,  the  coach  stopped 
at  Eennebunk  for  breakfast,  and  Portsmouth  for  dinner,  and 
lodged  at  Newburyport  the  second  night  At  two  o'clock  the 
next  morning  the  coach  again  started,  breakfasted  in  the  early 
dawn  at  Salem,  and  reached  Boston  aboat  noon  of  the  third 
day.  In  the  year  1828,  Capt.  Seward  Porter  commenced  run- 
ning a  steamboat,  **The  Patent,"  from  Portland  to  Boston. 
Five  passengers  were  considered  a  very  goodly  company.  The 
boat  was  about  a  hundred  tons  burden.  In  the  years  1828  and 
1824,  queer  looking  little  steamboats,  with  stem-wheels,  began 
to  run  up  the  Kennebec  River. 

The  second  governor  of  Maine  was  Albion  K.  Parris.  He 
.  was  elected  in  the  year  1822.  A  farmer's  son,  born  in  Hebron, 
Me.,  he  worked  on  the  fields  of  his  father  until  he  was  four- 
teen years  of  age.  At  fifteen  he  entered  Harvard  College.  At 
twenty-six  he  was  chosen  representative  in  the  national  Con- 
gress ;  at  thirty  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court;  and  when  but  thirty-three  years  old  he  was  elected 
governor.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  of  indomitable  per- 
severance, and  of  great  administrative  ability.  His  unblemished 
integrity  and  courteous  manners  secured  the  affection  and 
respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 
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Enoch  Lincoln  succeeded  Gov.  Parris  in  1827.  He  was  a 
very  able  man,  a  well  read  lawyer,  and  had  enjoyed  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  a  seat  in  the  national  Congress.    His  mes- 
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sages  were  much  admired  for  the  comprehensive  views  they 
presented  in  language  reinarkabl}'  terse  and  expressive. 

Jonathan  G.  Ilunton,  of  Readfiold,  succeeded  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Under  his  administration  Scbr.go  Pond  was  connected  by  a 
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canal  with  Casco  Bay.  la  the  year  1831,  Samuel  E.  Smith  was 
chosen  governor,  and  was  re-elected  in  1834.  During  Mr. 
Smith's  terra  of  office  the  seat  of  goverument  was  removed  from 
Portland  to  Augusta.  The  State  House,  built  of  the  finest 
granite,  cost  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
Half  of  this  sum  was  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  ten 
acres  of  land.  It  is  a  beautiful  building  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it 
is  never  approached  from  its  front,  and  the  side  views  are  not 
imposing. 

Robert  P.  Dunlap,  of  Brunswick,  succeeded  Mr.  Smith  in  the 
chair  of  chief  magistrate.  His  irreproachable  character  and 
suavity  of  manners  rendered  him  very  popular,  and  he  continued 
to  fill  the  responsible  office  for  four  years.  Under  his  adminia- 
tration  our  first  scientific  survey  was  undertaken,  and  the  admir- 
able asylum  for  the  insane  was  instituted  at  Augusta.  In  1838, 
Edward  Kent  of  Bangor  was  chosen  governor.  He  was  suo- 
ceeded  in  1839  by  John  Fairfield  of  Saco. 

The  question  respecting  our  north-eastern  boundary  had  for 
some  time  been  attracting  much  attention.  It  soon  culminated 
in  a  series  of  measures  which  threatened  to  involve  the  United 
States  in  another  war  with  Great  Britain.  These  events  deniand 
some  minuteness  of  narrative.* 

What  was  called  the  Aroostook  War  was  quite  a  memorable 
event  in  the  history  of  Maine.  By  the  treaty  of  1783,  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  one-half  of  the  St.  John's 
River  belonged  to  Maine  ;  but,  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812, 
Great  Britain  claimed  the  whole,  including  both  banks.  There 
was,  at  this  time,  on  the  north  or  eastern  side  of  the  river,  an 
American  settlement  of  scattered  log  huts,  extending  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  twenty  miles.  The  inhabitants  were  principally 
of  French  descent,  and  had  emigrated  to  that  American  region 
when  the  English  took  possession  of  Acadia.'  This  plantation 
had  been  inoorporated  as  the  town  of  Madawaska,  and  a  repre- 

1  For  most  of  the  facts  of  Uia  ^rouatuuk  War  1  am  iudebted  to  a  lecture 
ddfftnd  In  the  B«pnMiitslhr«s  Hall  in  Augnata,  b j  Mr.  Qiugb  J.  Vame^  ol 
Brunswick.  Mr.  Varney  is  tlie  author  of  tbo  atlniirable  "  History  of  ^falno  for 
Yonng  FMple."  In  this  small  volume  be  has,  >vith  great  skili  and  accuracy,  com- 
IPMwd  moBl  of  tbe  eaaontial  facta  In  the  history  of  the  State. 

s  Oaaariptfon  of  Kew  Bngland,  by  Ooidldge  and  Manafleld,  p»  96B. 
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eentative  was  sent  to  tlie  Legislature  of  Maine ;  but  the  British 
authorities,  in  the  vicinity,  remonstrated  against  this,  sent  an 
armed  force,  and  broke  up  the  meetings. 

In  June,  1837,  Congress  sent  an  oflficer  to  Madawaska  to  take 
a  census  of  the  people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  distribute  the 
surplus  money  which  had  accumulated  in  the  United  States 
treasury.  A  British  constable  arrested  this  agent,  and  carried 
his  prisoner  to  the  nearest  English  shire-town.  But  the  sheriff 
there,  alarmed  in  view  of  so  reckless  a  procedure,  refused  to 
receive  the  prisoner ;  and  he  returned  to  Madawaska,  and  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  his  mission. 

Gov.  Harvey  of  New  Brunswick,  hearing  of  tlie  distribution 
of  money  to  the  people,  assumed  that  it  was  a  bribe  to  induce 
the  inbal)itants  to  continue  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 
He  therefore  ordered  tlie  agent  to  be  re-arrested,  and  he  was 
lodged  in  Frederickton  jail.  Gov.  Dunlap,  who  then  occupied 
the  gubernatorial  chair  of  Maine,  issued  a  general  order  an- 
nouncing that  the  soil  of  our  State  had  been  invaded  by  a 
foreign  power.  The  militia  were  therefore  called  upon  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  active  service.  A  flame  of  indi'j^na- 
tion  swept  over  the  State.  A  few  weeks  after,  the  British 
authorities,  influenced  by  a  message  from  Pres.  Van  Buren,  set 
the  imprisoned  agent  at  liberty.  There  had  been  a  great  mus- 
tering of  forces  on  both  sides,  and  many  ludicrous  events  wliich 
provoked  much  ridicule.  But  both  parties  wisely  decided  to 
refer  the  question  to  arbitration,  and  the  Madawaska  war  was 
ended. 

After  the  war  of  1812  the  British  claimed  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  vast  valley  of  the  St.  John.  They  demanded  all 
the  land  above  the  forty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude,  which 
included  about  one-third  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  ter- 
ritory of  Maine.  The  question  in  dispute  was  referred  to  Wil- 
liam, king  of  the  Netherlands.  He  decided  that  the  line  should 
run  about  half  way  between  the  boundaries  claimed  by  the  two 
powers,  which  was  a  very  strange  decision.  The  question  sub- 
mitted to  him  was,  Which  of  the  two  boundaries  is  the  one 
authorized  by  the  treaty  ?  And  he  decided  in  favor  of  a  line 
which  the  treaty  certainly  did  not  indicate,  and  which  neither 
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of  the  parties  had  thought  of.  To  enter  into  the  details  of  this 
discussion  would  be  very  wearisome  to  the  reader. 

The  people  of  Maine  were  indignant  at  this  decision.  The 
national  government,  anxious  to  avoid  war,  generously  offered 
Maine  a  million  acres  of  land  in  Michigan,  in  exchange  for  the 
territory  she  would  thus  lose.  This  offer  was  declined,  and 
prolonged  negotiations  ensued.  Matters  remaining  unsettled, 
and  there  being  some  indications  of  an  outbreak,  Gov.  Kent,  in 
1888,  took  measures  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  militia, 
and  Gen.  Wool  was  sent  to  inspect  the  fortifications  on  the 
Penobscot,  the  St.  Croix,  and  the  Kennebec.  The  line  which 
Maine  claimed  by  the  treaty  of  1773  was  again  surveyed. 

The  tunitory  thus  in  dispute  became  the  prey  of  plunderers. 
The  region  of  tlie  Aroostook  River  was  robbed  of  its  most 
valuable  lumber.  The  State  Legislature,  in  secret  session,  au- 
thorized Sheriff  Strickland  to  raise  a  force  of  two  hundred  volun- 
teers, drive  off  the  trespassers,  destroy  their  camps,  and  seize 
their  teams.  The  command  was  placed  under  Capt.  Stover  Rines. 
The  first  company  left  Bangor  on  the  5th  of  February,  1839, 
and  reached  Masardis,  then  township  No.  10,  on  the  8th.  The 
trespa^isers,  not  aware  of  the  force  coming  down  upon  them, 
made  a  slight  show  of  resistance.  The  lumbermen  and  their 
teams  were,  however,  easily  captured. 

Capt.  Rines  advanced  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Madawas- 
ka.  Here  he  met  with  a  reverse,  was  captured  with  a  company 
of  his  men,  and  they  were  hurried  off,  in  a  sleigh,  to  Frederick- 
ton  jail,  in  New  Brunswick.  The  sheriff  and  his  forces  retreated. 
The  trespassei-s,  much  elated,  armed  themselves,  about  three 
hundred  in  number,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  American  author- 
ities. The  sheriff,  learning  of  the  capture,  retired  to  Number 
Ten,  and  fortified  liis  party,  while  he  rcjDaired  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  Augusta,  to  report  the  posture  of  affaire. 

Gov.  Harvey,  of  New  Brunswick,  issued  a  proclamation, 
declaring  that  British  territory  had  been  invaded,  and  ordering 
out  a  thousand  of  the  militia.  Affairs  now  began  to  assume  a 
very  serious  aspect. 

Immediately,  though  it  was  Sunday  morning,  fifty  volunteei-s 
set  out  from  Augusta,  for  the  scene  of  action.    At  the  samo 
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time  Gov.  Harvey  sent  a  communication  to  the  governor  of 
Maine,  at  Augusta,  demanding  the  recall  of  the  American  troops 
from  the  Aroostook,  and  announcing  that  he  was  instructed,  by 
the  British  Governraent,  to  hold  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
disputed  territory,  and  that  he  should  do  so  by  military  force. 

This  roused  to  a  high  pitch  the  indignation  of  the  people  of 
Maine.  The  legislature  passed  a  spirited  resolve  for  tlie  pro- 
tection of  the  public  lands,  and  appropriated  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  that  jnirpose.  A  draft  was  also  ordered  for 
ten  thousand  three  hundred  and  fortv-three  men  from  tlie  mili- 
tia,  to  be  ready  lor  immediate  action.  Early  Monday  morning, 
the  unwonted  sountl  of  the  clarion  of  war  was  heard  in  the 
peaceful  streets  of  Augusta,  as  tlie  troops,  by  hundreds,  then 
and  there  were  "  mustering  in  hot  haste." 

Gen.  Bachelder  was  commander  of  the  western  division  of 
militia.  It  was  midwinter  in  Maine,  and  bitter  cold.  The 
regular  uniforms  afforded  no  sufficient  protection  for  a  winter 
campaign,  through  drifted  snows  and  freezing  gales,  in  a  region 
where  the  mercury  often  sank  twenty-five  or  thirty  degrees  be- 
low zero.  Extra  garments  were  speedily  supplied,  of  thick  red 
shirts  and  pea-green  jackets.  Within  a  week  ten  thousand 
American  troops  were  either  in  Aroostook  County,  or  on  the 
march  there. 

The  National  Government  was  roused.  Congress  passed  a 
bill  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States,  should  the 
governor  of  Now  Brunswick  fulfil  his  threat  of  maintaining 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  in  dispute,  to  raise  fifty 
thousand  troops  for  the  support  of  Maine,  and  appropriating 
ten  million  dollars  to  meet  the  expense.  On  the  5th  of  March, 
Gen.  Scott,  with  his  staff,  reached  Augusta.  He  informed  the 
governor  that  he  was  "specially  charged  with  maintaining  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  entire  northern  and  eastern  frontiers." 
He  took  quarters  at  the  Augusta  House,  and  immediately  en- 
tered into  correspondence  with  both  Gov.  Harvey  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Gov.  P^lirfield  of  Maine.  Having  thirty  thousand 
troops  whom  he  could  call  into  the  field,  he  liuinanely  endeav- 
ored to  act  the  part  of  a  peacemaker.  The  result  \v{is  that  (iov, 
Harvey  pledged  himself,  that,  in  prospect  of  the  peaceful  settle- 
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nieiit  of  the  question  between  the  two  nations,  he  would  not 
take  niilitaiy  possession  of  the  territoiy,  or  endeavor  to  expel 
from  it  the  eivil  posse  or  the  troops  of  Maine.  On  the  other 
liand,  Gov.  Fairfield  pledijed  liiinself  that  he  would  not,  without 
renewed  instructions,  disturb  any  of  the  New  Brunswick  settle- 
ments in  the  Madawaska  region.  lie  agreed  to  withdraw  his 
troops,  and  leave  uninterrupted  communication  between  New 
Brunswick  and  Canada. 

This  settlement  brought  peace.  The  prisoners  on  both  sides 
were  set  at  liberty.  In  March,  the  Aroostook  region,  which 
had  previously  formed  a  portion  of  Penobscot  and  Washington 
Counties,  was  erected  into  a  new  county  -bearing  its  orii^inal 
name.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  prompt  military 
preparation  we  had  made,  which  gave  us  unquestionably  the 
command  of  the  position,  had  great  influence  with  the  British 
authorities  in  securing  a  peaceful  settlement. 

This,  however,  was  but  a  temporary  arrangement.  The  rival 
claims  were  still  to  be  adjudicated.  Two  years  passed  away 
while  the  question  continued  to  be  discussed  by  the  two  gov- 
ernments. In  the  year  1841,  William  Henry  Harrison  was 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Daniel  Webster  Secretary 
of  State.  The  sudden  death  of  Pres.  Harrison  introduced  the 
Vice-President,  John  Tyler,  to  the  Presidential  chair.  The 
importance  of  the  boundar}-  (question  induced  Mr.  Webster  still 
to  remain  in  the  office  of  Secretary,  thougli  differing  with  Mr. 
Tyler  in  political  views.  In  the  year  1842  Lord  Asbbnrton 
came  to  Washington,  the  British  ambassador  authorized  to  form 
a  new  treaty  for  the  settlement  of  the  boundary.  An  extra 
session  was  called  of  the  legislature  of  Maine.  Commissioners 
W'ere  appointed  to  confer  with  Lord  Asliburton  and  Secretary 
AVebster  upon  this  subject.  Tlie  troublesome  question  was  soon 
brou<;ht  to  an  amicable  settlrmeut.  England  greatly  needed  a 
]M»rtion  of  this  tiiritory,  tliat  there  might  be  free  communi- 
cation between  New  Brunswick  and  Canada. 

Maine  surreudt'red  a  considerable  tract  which  was  of  but 
little  value.  In  compensation  the  United  States  received  terri- 
tory of  much  greater  value,  on  the  borders  of  Lakes  Cbamjilain 
and  Superior.    The  National  Goverumeut  paid  Maine  one  huu- 
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died  and  fifty  thousand  doUaxa  for  tho  amrender.  The  State 
alao  leceiyed  two  handled  thousand  dollare,  aa  le-imbuiBement 
for  the  eiqpenfle  she  had  hicoixed  in  defending  the  integrity  of 
Amerioaik  tenitoiy.  The  Senate  of  the  United  Statea  ratified 
the  Aahhnrton  Treaty,  as  it  was  called,  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1842.  Impartial  judgment  must  prononnee  the  condaot  of 
Maine,  in  thia  whole  alEEdr,  to  have  been  patriotie  and  wise. 

In  the  year  1841,  Mr.  Edward  Kent  again  filled  the  ohaii  of 
ihief  ezecatiye.  The  auhsequent  goyemors  haye  been  i  — 


1843 

1843 

John  Fairfield  (elected  to  IT.  S.  Senate)  . 

Saco. 

1843 

Edwanl  Kavanagh  (acting)  .... 

Newcastle. 

1844 

Belfast. 

1847 

Fiyebnrg. 

1850 

John  Hnbbftid 

HaUowelL 

1853 

W.  G.  Crosby  

Belfast. 

1856 

Anson  P.  Morrill     .      •      •      •  • 

Read  field. 

1866 

Samuel  Wells  

Portland.  " 

1857 

Hannibal  Hamlin  (elected  toU.  8.  Senate) 

Hampden. 

1867 

Josepli  S.  Williams  (acting)    .      •  • 

AnguBta. 

1858 

Angusta. 

1801 

Orono. 

1863 

Skowhegan 

1864 

Samuel  Cony  ...»•• 

Augusta. 

18(57 

Joshua  L.  Chamberlain       •      •      •  • 

Brunswick. 

1871 

Paris. 

1874 

Lewiston. 

1876 

Angnste. 

1879 

Alonzo  GarceloQ  ..«••• 

Lewiston. 

1880 

Corinth. 

1881 

Harris^  M.  Plaisted  ..... 

Banj^or. 

1883 

Gorham. 

1887 

Joseph  B.  BodweU  (Aied  Dec  16, 1887)  • 

HiaiowelL 

1887 

SebastiaiiB.  Marble  (oflllRflr)  •     •  • 

Weldoboit 
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Origin  of  the  MoTemenl^TliA  Flan  adopted— Mbslon  of  Mr«  Tbomas  to 
Sweden — Wlae  Measures  Triumphantly  Successful  —  The  Voyage  of  the 
Immlgranta — Their  Hospitable  Beception — New  Sweden  —  The  PrimeTal 

last  Ttnnttarmtitm  ^TwtiwMw  Twitter  fkon  Smdiin«*ftwaiit  fitete  of  fliB 
OdoQj— >FBtare  FMMpeeli. 

/^NE  of  tbe  most  interesting  events  which  has  ever  occurred 


in  the  State  of  Maine  is  what  may  be  called  the  Scandi- 
navian immigration.  For  this  important  movement,  the  State 
is  mainly  indebted  to  the  sagacity  and  energy  of  Hon.  William 
W.  Thomas,  jun.,  of  Portland. 

Mr.  Thomas  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  the  year  1860. 
Two  years  after  graduating  ho  was  appointed  vice-consul  at 
Constantinople,  and  soon  after  consul  at  Galatz  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Moldavia.  His  services  there  were  considered  so 
important,  that  the  Department  of  State  deemed  him  worthy  of 
a  vote  of  "  special  thanks." 

In  the  year  1863  he  was  appointed  consul  at  Gothenburg, 
in  Sweden.  He  remained  there  three  years ;  became  familiar 
with  the  language,  and  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people.  Upon  resigning  this  important  office, 
the  State  Department  again  took  occasion  to  express  its  high 
appreciation  of  his  measures  as  a  public  officer. 

In  the  year  186G  he  opened  an  office,  as  a  lawyer,  in  Portland  ; 
and  in  18C0  became  one  of  the  commissioners  in  the  settlement 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  State.  In  1870,  invested  with  the 
office  of  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  he  sailed  for  Sweden, 
where  he  recruited  a  colony,  returned  with  its  membeis  to 
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Maine^  and  firaiided  New  Sweden  in  our  norlton  fozestB.  He 
then  took  a  seat  in  the  State  Legislature,  and,  in  the  jreaxB  1874 
and  1875,  was  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  origin  of  this  veiy  important  move- 
ment, which  merits  a  more  minute  detail  of  its  progress  from 
its  commencement  to  its  present  success. 

The  subject  of-  Swedish  immigration  had  been,  for  some  time« 
a  topic  of  public  discussion,  when  Gov.  Washburn  called  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  to  it,  in  his  message  of  1861.  The 
troubles  of  the  times  engrossed  all  the  energies  and  thoughts  of 
the  people,  until  Gen.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain  was  called  to  the 
gubernatorial  chair.  He  eloquently  urged  the  question  upon 
the  legislature.  It  was  fully  discussed.  Three  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  report  what  measures  were  necessary  to  in- 
duce settlements  in  the  unpeopled  townships.  These  were 
Hon.  Parker  P.  Burleigh,  William  W.  Thomas,  jun.,  and  Hon. 
William  Small.  The  commissioners,  having  carefully  explored 
Aroostook  County,  reported,  in  1870,  in  favor  of  making  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  establish  a  Swedish  colony  in  Maine.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  an  agent  should  be  sent  to  Sweden  j  that  he  should 
endeavor  to  collect  twenty-five  families,  with  their  pastor,  and 
conduct  them  across  the  Atlantic,  to  what  was  then  township 
No.  15,  in  the  3d  range.  Here,  in  a  perfectly  healthy  climate, 
very  similar  to  their  own,  with  fertile  soil,  abundant  timber, 
pure  water,  and  pure  air,  ample  farms  were  to  be  assigned  them 
without  cost.  None  were  to  be  received  but  honest  and  indus- 
trious farmers  and  laborers  with  their  families,  who  had  suffi- 
cient property  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  passage. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  sent  on  this  important  mission.  Taking 
passage  on  the  steamship  City  of  Brooklyn,"  he  landed  at 
Gothenburg,  Sweden,  on  the  IGth  of  May,  1870.  Here  he 
established  his  office,  and  spread  broadcast  over  the  land  circu- 
lars inviting  immigration,  and  truthfully  describing  the  country 
offered  them  for  their  future  homes.  Mr.  Thomas  also  travelled 
extensively,  conversing  with  the  people  upon  the  subject,  by 
the  road-side,  in  the  public  vehicles,  and  at  their  homes. 
Particular  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact,  that  none  would  be 
accepted  but  those  who  could  bring  the  most  satisfactory  testi- 
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momals  for  integrity  of  duoaoter,  and  for  indostey  tod  doll  in 
their  Beveial  callingB. 

The  Swedes  are  a  Lighlj  indnttrious,  moral,  and  Chriitian 
people.  Their  religions  institntions  were  essentially  like  those 
prevailing  in  Maine.  Beomits  soon  began  to  appear.  Each 
man  brought  credentials  from  his  pastor.  No  donbtfnl  ease  was 
accepted.  In  this  way  a  colony  of  picked  men,  with  thdr  wiyes 
and  families,  was  collected. 

The  colonists  and  their  friends  met  on  the  28d  of  June,  in 
the  Baptist  Hall  in  Gothenburg,  to  enjoy  a  public  collation. 
Over  two  hundred  Swedes  were  present.  Addresses  were 
made  by  the  oommissbner  and  by  Swedish  gentlemen.  It  waa 
ft  momentous  occasion,  and  appropriately  closed  by  prayer. 

At  noon  of  Saturday,  June  25,  Mr.  Thomas,  with  his 
adyenturous  and  confiding  band,  ssiled  from  (lothenbuxg,  in 
the  steamship  Orlando."  The  commissioner  had  been  in 
Sweden  but  forty  days.  There  must  have  been  something 
singularly  potent  in  the  influence  of  Mr.  Thomas,  to  enable  him 
to  induce  these  worthy  and  intelligeut  men  to  abandon  home 
and  country,  to  cross  a  stormy  ocean  of  four  thousand  miles, 
and  to  hew  out  for  themselTes  new  homes  in  the  wilderness  of 
a  strange  land ;  with  no  contract,  and  nothing  upon  which  th^ 
oould  rely  but  their  foith  in  the  honesty  of  the  commissioner. 
It  is  indeed  refreshing  to  one  who  is  weary  of  describing  the 
wrong  and  outrsge  with  which  earth  is  filled,  to  be  able  to 
record  that  Mr.  Thomas  was  true  to  his  trust. 

The  colony  consisted  of  twenty-two  men,  eleyen  women,  and 
eighteen  chttdren;  fiffy-one  in  all.  The  noble  character  of 
these  men  may  be  inferred  frx>m  the  fact  that  they  took  with 
them  their  pastor,  their  sabbath,  and  their  church  observances. 
In  addition  to  the  formers  and  their  religious  teacher,  there  was 
a  civil  engineer,  a  blacksmith,  two  carpenters,  a  bssket-maker, 
a  wheelwright,  a  baker,  a  tsilor,  and  a  shoemaker.  The  women 
were  neat,  industrious,  and  expert  in  the  use  of  the  spinning- 
wheel  and  the  loom.  It  wss  said  of  the  men,  All  are  tall  and 
stalwart,  with  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  and  oheerful,  honest  fooes. 
There  is  not  a  physical  defect  or  blemish  among  them."  ^ 

>  Commiaaioneta'  Beport,  p.  6. 
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The  emigrants  landed  at  Halifax  on  the  13th  of  July, 
traversed  the  peninsula,  crossed  the  broad  Bay  of  Fundy,  and 
ascended  the  River  St.  John.  They  arrived  at  Tobique,  on  the 
St.  John,  in  New  Brunswick,  on  the  21st  of  July,  and  the  next 
day,  Friday,  July  22,  drove  across  the  border  into  Maine.  At 
Fort  Fairfield  the  American  flag  was  laiaed  to  welcome  thenit 
a  aalute  was  fired  in  honor  of  their  arrival,  and  they  were  wel- 
comed by  addresses  from  Judge  William  Small,  and  from  Rev. 
Daniel  Stickney  of  Presque  Isle.  There  was  quite  a  festivity 
at  the  Fort  on  this  joyful  occasion  ;  and  many  settlers  from  the 
auxTOunding  region  had  assembled  to  present  the  hand  of  frater- 
nal welcome  to  the  strangers.   How  beautiful  is  peace  I 

The  Swedes  were  invited  to  a  sumptuous  collation  in  the 
Town  Hall ;  and  then,  with  grateful  hearts  and  strengthened 
resolutions,  they  continued  their  journey  still  farther  north,  to 
find  their  new  homes.  As  they  approached  Caribou,  five  hun- 
dred people  met  them,  and  escorted  them  into  the  village  with 
the  salute  of  cannon  and  the  music  of  a  fine  brass  band.  Here 
again  their  hearts  were  cheered  by  words  of  welcome  from 
John  S.  Arnold,  Esq. ;  and  their  bodies  were  refreshed  with  an 
abundant  fsast,  and  they  were  hospitably  entertained  through 
the  night.   Mr.  Thomas  acted  as  interpreter  on  these  ocoauons. 

At  noon  of  Saturday,  July  23,  1870,  the  emigrants  reached 
their  new  home,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Sweden. 
It  is  said  there  is  no  better  township  in  the  State.  It  is  in  the 
latitude  of  the  llourinhing  city  of  Quebec.  The  land  is  undu- 
lating, and  covered  with  a  splendid  ^^rowtii  of  maple,  birch, 
beech,  and  ash.  Brooks  How  through  all  tlie  little  valleys,  and 
the  soil  is  remarkably  free  from  stones.  The  State,  previously 
to  the  arrival  of  the  strangers,  had  cut  a  road  throu^^^h  the 
forest  to  the  townsliip  ;  had  felled  one  hundred  and  twenty-live 
acres  of  trees,  and  had  constructed  for  them  six  comfortable 
lo<X  houses.  The  Ion*.'  line  of  heavily  loaded  watrons  wound 
their  way  along  the  newly  constructed  road,  witli  the  primeval 
forest,  in  its  gigantic  grandeur,  rising  on  either  side.  The 
colonists,  upon  their  arrival,  used  one  of  these  houses  as  a  store- 
house, while  the  fifty  men,  women,  and  children,  though 
crowded,  were  comfortably  accommodateii  in  the  other  five. 
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The  flabbatii  dawned  happily  upon  tiiie  heroted  lifctle  band. 
Sweetly  the  melody  of  their  Swedish  hymns  blended  with  all 
the  Yoioes  of  natore  aiotmd  them.  There  was,  of  course,  some 
choioe  in  the  fsnns;  bnt  the  question  wss  amicsbly  adjusted 
by  drawing  lots.  The  settlers  were  divided  into  groups  of  four 
£dendly  fiunilies,  and  the  fioms  into  clusters  of  four,  with  the 
cottages  to  be  reared  at  the  contiguous  comers.  Thus  intimate 
friends  could  form  one  neighborhood.   Mr.  Thomas  reports ;  — 

"Every  Swede  was  convinced  that  just  the  right  lot  had  fallen  to  him; 
and  waa  enabled  to  find  something  about  his  possessions  which,  in  his  eye, 
made  it  superior  to  all  others.   So  surely  does  OMmership  beget  content- 

With  bands  made  stronger  by  joyful  hearts,  the  Swedes  went 
to  work  clearing  up  their  farms.  One  hundred  acres  of  forest 
were  assigned  to  each.  The  houses,  which  had  been  built  for 
them,  were  very  comfortable  residences,  of  peeled  logs,  eighteen 
feet  by  twenty-six,  on  the  ground.  They  were  one  and  a  half 
stories  higli,  with  seven  feet  between  the  floors.  There  were 
two  logs  above  the  second  floor  beams,  which,  with  a  square 
pitch  roof,  gave  ample  room  for  cliambers.  The  ground  floor 
was  divided  into  three  apartments.  There  was  one  front  room 
sixteen  feet  by  eighteen  one  bedroom  ten  feet  square  and  a 
jjantry  eight  feet  by  ten.  On  this  floor  there  were  four  windows, 
and  one  window  on  the  front  gable  end  above. 

In  the  general  room  of  each  house  there  was  a  Hampden 
cooking-stove,  witli  a  funnel  running  out  tluough  an  iron  plate 
in  the  roof.  Tliese  cottages,  full  of  interior  comfort,  were 
architecturally  ])ictures(iue  ;  and  the  inmates,  happy  and  grate- 
ful, entered  u])tin  their  labors  with  great  zeal.  Within  a  week 
after  tlieir  arrival,  these  our  prosperous  adopted  citizens  wrote 
a  joint  letter  to  their  friends  in  Sweden,  in  which  they  said 
that  Maine  had  kept  it^s  faith  with  them  in  every  particular  ; 
that  the  land  was  fertile,  the  climate  pleasant,  and  tlie  iuliabit- 
ants  friendly.  They  strongly  advised  all  their  countrymen  who 
thought  of  emigrating  to  America,  to  come  to  the  congenial 

1  Conuutesioners'  Report  to  the  LagUIataTe,  p.  9.  We  are  indebted  to  tbla 
Rdniirabic  report,  whicli  must  niako  every  son  of  MldlM  pioad  of  Us  StfttO^  f OT 

nearly  all  the  facts  recorded  in  tiiis  chapter. 
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elimaie,  the  rich  soil,  and  the  kindly  neighborhood  of  New 

Sweden,  in  Maine. 

This  letter  was  widely  circulated  by  the  journals  in  Sweden. 
In  the  fall  the  Swedes  had  made  such  progress  in  their  clear- 
ings, that  every  farmer  had  sown  an  acre  or  half  an  acre  with 
wheat  or  rye.  The  colony  rapidly  increased.  On  the  14th  of 
September,  twelve  additional  emigrants  arrived  ;  and  on  the  Slst 
of  October  twenty  more  followed,  directly  from  Sweden.  There 
were  three  births  and  two  marriages.  The  sahbath,  the  greatest 
blessing  God  ever  gave  to  man,  shed  its  benignant  influence 
upon  the  happy,  religious  colony.  A  sabbath  school  was 
opened  for  the  children,  and  divine  service  was  regularly  con- 
ducted by  their  excellent  pastor. 

Through  the  wise  forethought  of  the  surveyor  of  the  town- 
ship, Hon.  Noah  Barker,  fifty  acres  in  tlie  centre  of  the  settle- 
ment were  reserved  for  public  uses.  Tliis  land  belonged  to 
the  State.  Plere  the  State  erected  a  building  thirty  feet  by 
forty-five,  two  stories  high,  with  a  very  capacious  cellar,  frost- 
proof. A  neat  tower,  surmounted  by  a  vane,  rose  from  the 
front  gable  end.  A  store-room  and  offices  were  on  the  lower 
floor.  The  second  story  contained  a  large  hall,  thirty  feet  by 
forty-five,  which  was  used  for  a  church,  a  schoolhouse,  and 
public  meetings  in  general. 

The  main  body  of  the  emigrants  had  arrived  in  the  midst  of 
the  heat  of  summer.  The  houses  were  not  prepared  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  blasts  of  a  Maine  winter.  Hut  cold  weather  was 
a  foe  whom  the  Swedes  knew  well  liow  to  encounter.  As  the 
autumnal  nights  grew  long,  and  severe  frosts  began  to  set  in, 
they  all  turned  their  attention  to  promoting  the  comforts  of 
their  own  firesides.  With  split  planks,  they  made  their  floors 
double,  leaving  a  space  of  six  or  eight  inches  between.  This 
space  they  filled  with  dry  earth,  making  a  floor  so  tight  that 
the  fiercest  wintry  blast  could  not  force  through  it  a  single 
breath  of  air.  The  upper  ceiling  was  also  made  perfectly  tight 
with  matched  boards.  They  hewed  the  round  logs  which  com- 
posed the  walls,  within  and  without,  so  as  to  present  nearly  a 
square  surface.  The  intei-stices  between  tlie  logs  were  filled 
very  compactly  with  dried  moss.  Over  this  they  nailed,  both 
on  the  outside  aud  the  inside,  strips  of  cedar. 
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Thus  the  houses,  out  of  doors  and  within  the  rooms,  pre- 
sented a  finished  aspect,  smooth  and  perpendicular.  The  rooms 
were  attractive.  Neither  clapboards,  stone,  nor  brick  could 
present  a  more  perfect  defence  against  the  fiercest  storms. 
Fuel  was  abundant.  When  the  little  houseliolds  were  ^rathered 
around  these  bright,  warm  firesides,  it  mattered  little  to  them 
how  low  the  mercury  might  sink  in  their  thermometers.  The 
climate  was  so  healthy,  that,  in  the  autumn,  it  was  said  that 
there  had  not  been  a  day's  sickness  of  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
New  Sweden. 

The  houses,  with  all  the  imi)rovements,  remained  tlie  prop- 
erty of  the  State  for  five  years  from  the  arrival  of  the  colonists. 
If,  in  the  mean  time,  any  one  abandoned  the  jiluce,  he  left  his 
cottage  and  liis  land  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  If  he  or  his 
heirs  retained  the  cottage  as  their  home  for  that  length  of  time, 
it  became,  with  the  hundred  acres,  his  or  theirs  in  fee  simple. 
The  expense  of  transporting  flie  colony  fVoni  Sweden  to  Maine 
was  four  thousand  dollars.  The  immigrants  paid  every  dollar 
of  this.  They  also  took  with  them  into  New  Sweden,  three 
thousiind  dollars  in  cash  and  six  tons  of  baggage.  This  was 
adding  just  so  much  to  the  riches  of  the  State. 

Every  Swede  who  set  out  with  the  ori;j[in;il  companj'  from 
Scandinavia,  witli  the  commissioner,  adhered  to  his  pledge,  and 
settled  in  New  Sweden.  Every  one  who  promised  soon  to 
follow  did  so.  Not  one  of  tlioni  sought  a  home  elsewhere. 
And  we  do  not  learn  that  any  one  of  them,  at  any  time,  aban- 
doned the  enterprise.  In  December,  1870,  but  five  months 
after  the  arrival  of  the  colonists,  the  following  results,  in  an 
official  report,  were  announced  :  — 

**  A  oolooy  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  Swedes — ftf ty-eight  men,  tvrentj 
women,  and  thirty-six  children  —  have  paid  their  own  passa.i^e  from  Sweden, 
and  settled  on  the  wild  lauds  of  Maine.  Seven  miles  of  road  have  been  cut 
through  the  forest.  One  hundred  and  <  ii;hty  acres  of  woods  have  boen 
felled.  One  hundred  acres  have  been  hand-piled,  burnt  otf,  and  cleared 
ready  for  a  crop,  and  twenty  acres  sown  to  winter  wheat  and  rye.  Twenty- 
•ix  dwelling-houaes  and  one  public  building  have  been  built 

"A  knowledge  of  Maine,  ite  reeouroee  and  advantages,  has  been  scat- 
tered broadcast  over  Sweden;  a  portion  of  the  tide  of  Swedish  imtnigxatioa 
turned  upon  our  State,  and  a  practical  beginning  made  towards  settling  oar 
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wild  lands,  and  peopling  oar  domain  with  the  most  hardy,  honest,  and 
industrious  of  immigrants." 

It  is  pleasant  to  witneaa  the  interest  with  whioh  Sweden,  the 
mother  oonntiy,  watched  over  the  welfiure  of  her  sons  and 
dAughters  in  this  distant  hind.  A  prominent  member  of  the 
Swedish  Parliament,  one  of  the  most  distingnlshed  of  Swedish 
philosophers,  wrote  to  the  goyemor  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
mourning  over  the  departure  of  their  dtiseos,  and  yet  rejoidng 
in  view  of  their  prosperity.  In  this  letter  he  said,  — 

**  Tour  commissioner,  Mr.  W.  W.  Thomas,  jun.,  one  evening  last  smuneri. 
assembled  his  little  colony  of  iminic^rants  to  partake  of  a  collation,  whore 
good  wishes  and  kind  words  were  exchanged.  Wo,  the  remaining  friends, 
left  with  confidence  our  brethren  and  sisters  in  his  care :  his  last  and  firm 
aMomiee  WM,  *  AUtiiat  has  bMBpramiisd  will  he  kept' 

■*Tet»  sir,  tiiese  promises  haye  been  keplkbut  not  onlytluit;  they  have 
bean  far  siiipasBed  by  your  generosity.  The  poor  immignunts,  landing  on 
your  shores,  have  been  received  and  greeted  with  the  most  friendly  wel- 
come. Their  homes  established,  their  future  secured,  they  have  not  been 
disappointed  in  their  hopes  by  the  difficulties  and  grievances  of  the  real 
state  of  things. 

**  The  young  colony  will  probably  be  the  nnelens  of  an  extended  coloni- 
sation; and  yon  will  nol»  sir,  I  S»elL  woe,  find  the  hardy  Swedes  Qngnt«fiil» 
and  unworthy  of  yonr  kindneat :  tbqr  would  then,  snnly,  be  onworthy  of 

their  origin. 

"  The  colony  of  *  New  Sweden '  has  requested  and  authorized  the  writer 
of  tiiis  letter  to  convey  to  you.  Honorable  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
fheezpnsiion  of  their  sentiments  of  deep  gratitade ;  and  yon  will  kindly 
allow  me,  sir,  to  add  thereto  the  eipression  of  the  same  sentimentB  of  many 
other  Swedes,  who  have  followed  the  immigrants  with  their  sympathies. 

"  Allow  me  at  the  same  time  to  express  to  the  people  of  Maine,  who  have 
received  their  new  brethren  with  so  much  cordiality,  the  thanks  of  the  colo 
nists;  who  have  mentioned  more  especially  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  W.  W, 
Thomas,  jun.,  and  Mr.  P.  P.  Burleigh,  land-agent,  as  objects  of  their  grati- 
tade and  high  esteem. 

**  May  the  young  colony  of '  New  Sweden '  grow  and  flourish,  not  only  in 
material  strength,  but  even  in  developing  their  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  I  And  may  the  new  population  thus  add  to  your  State  and  to  your 
gjeat  Republic  a  q^and  and  liealthy  element  of  moral  }io\v«'r  from  the  Old 
World,  and,  bccuuiing  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  your  free  institutions, 
reflect  that  spirit  on  their  native  landl 

**  What  we  have  losti  at  preaoitk  in  the  old  fatherland,  will  then  not  have 
been  kst  to  hnmsnlly:  on  the  oontraiy,  the  trees  have  only  been  trsns- 
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planted  on  a  fresher  soil,  where  they  will  thrive  better,  and  giv«  ifalm  and 
nom  ftboiidaBt  frniti.  GodbleMtheharmtl  GodUiiiyoiurlMidl 
ain,  lir,  with  the  highest  etteem, 

**  Tour  obedieal  lerrant, 

«G.  A.  Hbulusd'* 

Ooy.  Chamberlain  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  this  en- 
terprise, and  had  fostered  it  with  truly  parental  care.  The 
State  erected,  in  all,  twenty -six  houses  for  the  immignmts  who 
•iriyedin  the  year  1870.  Since  then  the  Swedes  have  erected 
000  hundred  and  four  houaes  in  addition.  Thus  their  settle* 
ment,  early  in  1875,  numbered  a  hundred  and  thirty  houses. 
Thqr  haye  abo  the  same  number  of  bams.  Two  ateam-mills 
and  a  water-power  flaw-mill  have  been  put  in  operation.  There 
18  a  Toiy  proflpeiona  store  in  the  centre  of  the  village;  and  it  is 
gonerally  admitted  that  the  Swedes  manufiwture  the  best  shared 
flhingles  in  the  oounfy.  Their  great  prosperity  may  be  inferred 
from  the  &ott  that  they  owned,  at  the  oonmienoement  of  the 
year  1875,  twenty-siz  horses,  five  colts,  forty-one  oxen,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  cows,  nine  heifers,  fifty-one  calves,  sixty- 
eight  sheep,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  swine.  They  had 
good  roads.  A  post-office  was  established  in  their  village. 
On  the  14th  of  October  last,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  men 
came  forward  to  take  the  preUminaxy  steps  toward  becoming 
mtizens  of  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

The  Swedes  are  Protestants,  and  eminently  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious people.  They  have  a  day-school,  taught  by  their  pastor. 
There  is  an  average  attendance  of  eighty  scholars.  The  Eng- 
lish language  is  the  chief  study.  Most  of  the  children  over 
ten  years  of  age  can  read,  write,  and  speak  English  respectably 
well.  There  are  now  more  than  one  hundred  native  Americans 
born  of  these  Swedish  parents. 

About  one  thousand  Swedes  have  been  led  to  emigrate  to  this 
State,  wlio  have  not  taken  farms  in  New  Sweden,  but  who  have 
settled  in  Maine,  and  are  engaged  in  various  useful  employ- 
ments. The  young  girls  are  highly  prized  as  house-servants ; 
and  the  men  are  greatly  valued  for  their  industry  and  their 
integrity.  The  population  of  New  Sweden  now  amounts  to 
about  fiix  hundred.    There  are  not  less  than  sixteen  hundred 
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Swedes  ia  the  State  of  Maine.  These  have  all  paid  their  own 
jMBsage,  have  brought  with  them  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  coin;  and  it  is  estimated  that  their  value,  as  a  producing 
force,  is  worth  to  the  State  one  million  six  hundred  thousand 

dollars. 

It  is  now  certain  that  this  valuable  Swedish  immigiation  will 
continue  to  flow  into  Maine.  All  special  State  supenrision  oyer 
the  colony  has  ceased.  The  settlement  is  steadily  advancing  in 
prosperity.  Rapidly  the  forest  is  disappearing,  and  giving  place 
to  cultivated  fields  smiling  with  rich  harvests.  The  Swedes 
have  won  for  themselves  a  very  desirable  reputation.  Kindly 
feelings  arise  whenever  one  is  introduced  to  man  or  woman  as 
coming  from  Sweden. 

It  is  believed  that  this  successful  enterprise  in  founding  the 
colony  of  New  Sweden  will  eventually  lead  a  large  emigration 
of  the  population  of  Scandinavia  to  our  vast  northern  domain. 
The  Northmen,  justly  called  the  "sea-kings"  of  Northern 
Europe,  were  the  first  discoverers  of  the  shores  of  New  Eng- 
land, centuries  before  the  eyes  of  Columbus  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  tropical  islands  of  this  New  World.  The  inhabitants  of 
Maine  will  ever  present  a  cordial  welcome  to  all  the  descend- 
ants of  those  bold  adventurers. 

"  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due."  The  State  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  which  it  will  be  ever  happy  to  acknowledge,  to  the 
illustrious  citizen  whose  sagacity  planned  this  great  enterprise, 
and  whose  energy  and  humanity  have  contributed  so  much  to 
its  successful  achievement.  The  Hon.  P.  P.  Burleigh,  in  a 
report  as  land-agent  of  the  State,  writes,  — 

For  this  new  impolw  in  the  great  pioneer  vrork  of  settlement,  the  State 
is  principally  indelM  to  the  skill  and  untiring  efforlt  of  the  cmrnnlsrioner 
of  flndgiatiioii,  Mr.  W.  W.  Thorns^  Jon.,  who  has,  on  both  aides  of  the 

Atlantic,  devoted  hisMelf  to  the  cause  in  a  manner  worthy  the  thanks  of 
the  State.  The  snccess  which  has  thus  far  crowned  hb  efforts  is  a  fitting 
Imtinifinj  to  his  faithfnlneai  and  ability  in  the  oondoct  of  the  entexprise." 
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THE  PIOTUBESQUE  ATTBAOXIOKS  07  HADIB. 

HortUmd  and  Cweo  Bay — Smahaw  Baaorte'— lilee  og  Shoato— » Tht  BaadiW"- 

Cape  Arundel  and  Old  Orchard  —  Bath  to  Rockland,  and  up  the  Penobscot— 
Mount  Desert  —  Lake  Sebago  —  Mt.  rieiwaut  and  the  Saco  — The  Valley  of 
the  Androscoggin  — -Bangeley  Lakes  and  Sandy  River — The  Kennebec  Valley 
— Mooaahaad  Lain  and  tba  Aiooatook. 

[For  the  chapter  which  follow?,  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  Rev.  Prof- 
Edward  Payson  Thwiug  of  Brook^-n,  N.Y.  It  is  from  personal  obserradoa 
that  he  has  been  able  to  give  so  grapliio  a  description  of  acenary  which  cbanat 
evatx  bahoidarj 

A  PARTY  of  gentlemen  at  Venice  were  discussing  the  relative 
attractiveness  of  localities  visited  by  them.  It  was  conceded 
that  Italy  abounded  in  magniliecnt  scenery ;  but  one  of  them, 
not  an  American,  af&rmed  that  the  finest  prospects  he  had  eyer 
enjoyed  were  at 

POBTLAim  A2n>  OASOO  BAY. 

Latrobe,  the  English  traveller,  writes,  **  Imagine  our  surprise 
and  delight  when  we  found,  in  unsung  and  neglected  Portland, 
scenery  that  for  beauty,  variety,  and  extent,  far  exceeds  any 
views  of  the  class  in  the  Suites."  lie  adds  that  the  panorama 
na  which  the  eye  feasts  at  the  Observatory  on  Munjoy  Hill  is 
fiqualled  by  nothing  in  America,  except  at  the  citadel  of  Quebec. 

The  Forest  City  still  keeps  the  bulk  of  her  beautiful  trees; 
and  the  palatial  edifices  that  have  risen  from  the  ashes  of  the 
tire  of  ISGG  attract  admiration,  not  only  as  architectural  embel- 
lishments, but  as  evidences  of  the  enterprise  of  her  people. 
The  Custom  House,  Post-Office,  City  Hull,  and  Hospital,  the 
cathedrals,  churches,  school  edifices,  and  many  of  the  elegant 
private  residenoes  that  adorn  the  slopes  of  either  hillf  present 
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an  imposing  appearance  to  the  stranger  entering,  the  harbor. 
Nor  is  the  view  less  picturesque  from  the  bay  in  the  rear  of 
Portland,  from  the  grand  promenades  of  Bramhall's  Hill  and 
Munjoy,  looKing  seaward,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  White 
Mountains. 

The  location  of  tlie  city,  its  healthfulness,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  sunoundings,  with  its  matchless  harbor  and  bay  gemmed 
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with  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  islands,  and  itc  abundant 
railroad  facilities,  make  its  future  growth  and  prosperity  certain. 

Two  lines  of  railway  have  long  connected  it  with  Boston ; 
but  the  new  extension  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  along 
the  seashore  opens  a  delightful  route  for  the  summer  tourist, 
while  the  short  line  from  New  York,  vid  Worcester,  Nashua, 
Rochester,  reduces  time  and  trouble,  besides  conducting 
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him  through  the  diversified  scenery  of  Southeru  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  so  along  the  valley  of  the  Presumpscot  to  Portland. 
The  excellent  facilities  for  steamboat  travel  between  New  York 
or  Boston  and  the  Forest  City  are  all  that  can  be  desired  by 


CITT  HALU  PORTLAND. 

those  who  believe  that  the  summer  resorts  of  Maine  are  equal 
to  those  of  more  pretentious  claims. 

In  Longfellow's  poem,  *'  My  Lost  Youth,"  the  poet  tella  ii 
verse  of  the  charms  of  his  native  place, — 

*'  The  beautiful  town  that  ia  seated  by  the  sea." 

In  the  recently  published  volume  "  Portland  Illustrated,"  by 
John  Neal,  the  tourist  will  find  every  thing  necessary  to  guide 
his  steps  in  the  city,  or  the  charming  environs.    A  brief  sketch 
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will  now  be  given  of  tlie  seashore  resorts.  Drake's  "  Nooks  and 
Comers  "  is  the  completest  manual  for  the  New  England  coast, 
and  is  indispensable  to  a  full  outfit. 

SEASHORE  RESOBTS. 

The.  Isles  of  Slioals  are  eight  in  number,  and  part  of  them 
belong  in  Maine.  The  cairn  on  the  summit  of  Appledore  ia  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  Capt.  John  Smith  in  1614  ;  and  tales  of 
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Capt.  Kidd  and  his  ticasure,  Black  Dinah  and  her  divining  rod, 
Philip  Babb  with  his  giiostly  knil'e,  besides  more  recent  trage- 
dies, invest  these  wild,  rocky  islets  with  peculiar  interest.  The 
distance  from  main  land  is  but  nine  miles,  and  steamboats  con> 
nect  with  the  Eastern  Riiihoad  at  Portsmouth.  Pullman  cars 
run  on  all  through  trains  on  this  road.  Invalids  to  whom  a  sea- 
voyage  has  been  recommended,  especially  those  suffering  from 
hay-fever,  find  in  the  salubrious  climate  of  these  islands  entire 
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relief,  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  sea-voyage  without  its  dis- 
ioinforts. 

Appledore  and  Star  Islands  have  each  a  large  and  elegant 
hotel,  with  every  facility  for  bathing,  fishing,  and  sailing.  The 
florist  and  naturalist  only  need  Celia  Thaxter's  dainty  little  vol- 
ume to  tell  them  where  to  find  the  hauits  of  the  sea-anemoneSf 
the  scarlet  pimpernel,  the  crimson  sorrel,  the  purple  pea,  and 
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the  varied  finny  tribes,  bonito  and  bhic-fislj,  the  slender  pollock, 
the  thrasher,  and  porpoise.  Her  exquisite  pictures  of  scenery, 
and  her  tragic  tales  of  storm  and  shipwreck,  are  full  of  interest 
to  the  tourist. 

Kittery,  one  of  the  oldest  towns,  has  many  atti*actions ;  among 
them  the  U.  S.  Navy  Yard,  Fort  McClary,  and  the  mansion 
;i!  d  tomb  of  the  Pepperells,  the  old  church  and  parsonage. 
There  is  a  new  hotel  at  the  Point. 
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Fron)  Kittery,  along  the  shore  northward,  there  are  delightful 
views  of  ocean,  mountain,  and  river.  Near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  York,  Mount  Agaraenticus  towers ;  and  but  a 
Bhoit  ride  from  the  cars  is  York  Beach,  two  mdes  long  and  five 
hundred  feet  wide.  The  views  from The  Pulpit,"  the  topmost 
point  of  Bald  Head  Cliff,  rising  a  hundred  feet  abrupUy  abovs 
the  sea,  from  Cape  Neddock,  The  Nubble,"  and  Boone  Island, 
attract  many  visitors. 

Welh  Beach,  six  miles  long,  is  much  frequented,  being  so  near 
the  new  railroad  from  Boston,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  trout- 
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streams  and  woods;  where  the  sportsman  finds  the  snipe,  the 
curlew,  the  woodcock,  the  partridge,  and  other  game.  Ample 
private  and  public  accommodations  are  had  for  guests.  Passing 
northward,  and  crossing  Mousam  River,  Kennebunk  is  reached. 
Twenty-five  minutes  ride  in  easy  coaches  brings  one  to  the  Port, 
and  Cape  Arundel,  where  is  one  of  the  finest  summer  resorla 
on  the  Atlatitic  coast. 

Unlike  Newport  in  elaborate  beauty  or  tiresome  convention- 
alities, it  offers  a  peculiar  charm  for  those  who  prefer  the 
grrander  primitive  attractions  of  forest  and  shore,  the  beauty  of 
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*  native  wildncss,  aiul  the  restful  quiet  of  simpler  living,  with 
unfettered  communion  witli  Nature  lierself.  Unlike  almost  all 
waterinc^-places,  it  litis  neither  the  liot  land-breeze  nor  the  bitter 
east  winds  direct,  but,  facing  the  south-west,  a  uniform,  equable 
and  invigorating  air,  night  and  day.  There  are  three  beaches 
in  crescent  curves,  suited  for  riding  or  bathing,  bold  headlands 
with  rifts  and  cliasms,  volcanic  beds,  "  Tlie  Blowing  Cave,"  — 
%  huge  watery  cannon  sending  out  explosions,  —  spouting  rocks, 
a  ruined  fort,  Hermit's  Retreat,"  and  other  localities  that 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  naturalist,  the  artist,  or  idler  in  search 
of  healthful  repose.  Cape  Porpoise,  the  Goose  Rocks,  and  the 
Wliite  Mountains  fill  up  a  picture  of  enchanting  loveUness 
when  evening  comes,  — 

**  With  miMt  puple,  notiiiiig  «U  the  watts." 

A  number  of  literary  and  business  men  from  Boston  have  en- 
joyed cottage  life  here  the  past  three  yeai-s ;  but  recently  the 
name  of  Cape  Arundel  has  so  widely  spread,  that  tlie  veteran 
hot('l-lv(M'pcr  of  New  England  has  opened  a  spacious  and  com- 
fortable hostelry,  in  connection  with  which  ample  provision  is 
made  for  fishing,  riding,  bathing,  or  sailing. 

Keeping  along  the  coast  a  few  miles  farther,  the  cars  stop 
at  Biddeford  and  Saco,  from  either  of  which  cities  the  "Pool" 
and  Wood  Island  may  be  reached,  —  dclit^htful  retreats,  with 
groves  where  picnics  gather,  and  quiet  nooks  that  look  out  over 
the  blue  Atlantic.  There  is  also  a  waterfall  on  Foxweli's 
stream,  sixty  feet  in  height,  with  varied  and  wild  scenery. 

Old  Orchard  is  quite  a  populous  village,  which  has  sprung  up 
by  magic,  as  it  were,  since  the  new  route  of  travel  passes  this 
favorite  watering-place.  A  hard,  smooth  beach  extends  nine 
miles,  and  so  wide  that  a  dozen  or  more  carriages  may  drive 
abreast.  Several  hotels  and  a  score  of  smaller  houses  are 
open  during  the  season.  Pine  Point,  Prout's  Neck,  Blue  Point, 
are  easily  accessible. 

Old  Orchard  has  been  a  place  of  summer  resort  for  two  hun- 
dred years.  The  orchard  that  gave  the  name,  long  ago  disap- 
peared ;  and  but  three  gravestones  remain  over  the  dust  of  the 
ancient  colonists  that  once  found  there  a  home.   The  scenio 
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and  historic  miDglc  their  chainis  in  this  romantic  Bpot.  Tho 
sequestered  loveliness  of  Fern  Parky  near  the  site  of  the  Old 
Orchard  House,  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  the  countiy.  To  the 
natural  beauty  of  a  hillside  forest,  are  added  graceful  arbors, 
rustic  retreats  wrought  by  cunning  art,  and  embellished  with 
quaint  conceits;  while  the  trees  along  the  avenues  bear  on 
wooden  tablets  elegant  extracts  from  English  and  American 
poets.  The  Oratory,  the  Astronomer'?  Seat,  the  Parson's  Lodge, 
and  the  monument  to  Mr.  Bull  the  projector,  are  among  the 
most  interesting  objects. 


OLD  ORCHAKD  BEACH.  MB.. 

The  Metliodists  have  wisely  chosen  Old  Orcliard  for  cami> 
meetings,  both  local  and  national.  They  own  about  fifty  acres 
of  land,  pleasantly  diversified  and  shaded ;  also  a  fine  auditorium 
formed  by  natural  circular  slopes,  and  capable  of  seating  twenty 
thousand  people.  A  large  number  of  permanent  cottages  have 
been  erected,  and  streets  laid  out.  It  bids  fair  to  be  a  successful 
rival  of  Martha's  Vinevard. 
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Short  excursioiis  from  Portland  to  the  islaudi^  of  Casco  Bay, 
White  Head,  Cape  Elizabeth,  Harps  well,  and  Freeport,  will  de- 
lightfully employ  the  leisure  of  one's  summer  days.  Eastman*a 
"Eastern  Coast  Guide,"  Mr.  Kellogg's  "Elm  Island  Stones," 
and  Mrs.  Stowe's  *'  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island,"  will  make  the  trips 
more  enjoyable.  An  excursion  by  rail  through  Westbrook, 
Gorham,  Alfred,  and  Rochester  to  Alton  Bay,  with  sixty  miles 
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sail  on  Lake  Winnepiseogee,  can  be  made,  and  the  tourist 
return  the  same  evening  to  Portland. 

The  route  to  Brunswick  and  Bath,  by  the  Maine  Central  Rail- 
road, thence  along  the  line  of  the  Knox  and  Lincoln  Railroad  to 
Rockland,  and  the  steamboat  excursions  daily  made  from  Bath 
to  Boothbay,  present  charming  attractions.  BYom  Owl's  Head 
op  the  Penobscot  to  Bangor,  unfolds  a  panorama  of  beauty 
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wliich  an  eminent  Harvard  profeMor  declared  eupMied  tlie 
storied  Rhine. 

Camden  is  a  popular  resort,  and  the  drives  about  the  lake  and 
monntain  are  justly  admired.  Our  miseionariee  from  the  E^t  - 
have  remarked  that  the  Syrian  hills  seemed  pictured  in  the 
western  shores  of  the  Penobscot  at  this  point.  The  view  iamt 
Mount  Meguntioook,  fourteen  hundred  feet  high,  is  pronounced 
by  a  well-known  author  one  of  "  indescribable  grandeur." 
The  appearance  of  Belfast  from  the  river  is  impodng.  Paaaing 
Searsport,  Stockton,  and  Fort  Pownal,  the  stranger  is  impressed 
with  the  scenery  at  Bucksport  NaiTows,  where  the  Penobscot 
makes  a  sharp  bend,  and  the  high,  bold  headland  is  guarded 
by  Fort  Knox.  Its  powerful  batteries  effectually  close  the  river 
to  a  hostile  fleet.  Chains,  too,  have  been  stretohed  across  the 
Narrows  in  bygone  days,  as  an  additional  protection.  From 
this  point  to  Bangor  there  are  constant  surprises  at  each  turn  of 
the  winding  stream.  Frankfort  and  Winterport  and  Hampden 
in  turn  appear.  The  latter  is  the  home  of  the  late  Yioe-Prsei- 
dent  Hamlin.  Here  the  frigate  "  John  Adams  *'  was  run  ashore 
and  burned  in  1779. 

Bangor  is  a  beautiful  city,  diversified  with  valley  and  hill  and 
river.  It  has  handsome  streets,  with  fine  drives,  particularly  on 
the  Hampden  road  and  to  Mount  Hope  cemetery.  The  outlook 
from  the  seminary  tower  is  a  commanding  one,  as  is  that  from 
the  opposite  heights  beyond  the  Kenduskeag.  The  tourist  will 
gladly  linger  here  many  days.  A  few  hours'  excursion  brings 
him  to  Casdne,  rich  in  historical  interest,  beautiful  in  situatioiit 
and  peopled  by  families  of  high  culture.  It  was  settled  two 
and  a  half  centuries  ago ;  and  many  valuable  relics  remain  of  the 
significant  epochs  of  its  religious  and  militery  history. 

Sedgwick  and  Deer  Isle  and  Isle  au  Haut  present  chaiming 
views,  and  are  well  worthy  a  visit  by  those  who  love  fine  soeneij, 
or  would  grow  ruddy  on  healthful  &re  and  by  invigorating  air. 
Constant  communication  is  had  by  steamers  with  Portland. 

Mavnt  2>e$ert  is  too  well  known  as  a  summer  resort  to  need 
description  in  detail.  The  Maine  Central  Railroad  now  runs  a 
branch  to  a  point  opposite  the  island ;  but  the  stranger  ought  not 
tofoUof  going  one  way,  at  least,  by  Portland  steamer.  Hewillfind 
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it  a  pleasant  trip  to  stop  at  South-West  Harbor,  and  cross  the 
island  leisurely  on  foot  or  in  the  saddle  to  Bar  Harbor  ;  not 
omitting  the  ascent  of  Green  Mountain,  from  which  Katahdin 
is  seen,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant  as  the  bird  flies, 
while  seaward  the  prospect  is  enclianting.  The  writer  has 
feasted  liis  eyes  on  some  of  the  fairest  sceties  on  either  side  the 
Atlantic,  but  never  saw  the  equal,  in  all  respects,  to  this 
"bright  mosaic  of  island  and  bay,"  as  Clara  Barnes  Martin  has 
felicitously  described  this  landscape. 

In  his  legend  of    Mogg  Megone,"  Whittier  t^lls  of  the  objects 
that  meet  the  gaze  of  the  traveller  lookiDg  from  the  summit  of  • 
this  mountain. 

♦*  Beneath  the  westward  turning  ejB 
A  thousand  wooded  islands  lie ; 
Their  thousand  tints  of  beauty  glow 
Down  in  the  restless  waves  below. 
Then  deep  PlaeenWi  groop ; 
There  gloomily  against  the  eky 
The  Dark  Isles  rear  their  snmmitB  hifl^ ; 
And  Desert  Bock,  abrupt  and  ben^ 
Lifts  its  gray  turret  in  the  air, 
Seen  from  afar,  like  some  stronghold 
Built  by  the  ocean  kings  of  old; 
And  faint  as  smoke  wreath,  white  and  thin, 
Swells,  in  the  north,  vast  Katahdin ; 
And,  wandoing  finmi  its  marshy  fee^ 
The  broad  Penobscot  comes  to  meet 
And  mingle  with  its  own  bright  bay." 

This  is  but  one  of  the  attractions  of  this  island.   There  are 

thirteen  mountains  and  thirteen  lakes,  few  of  them  bereft  of 

story,  all  interesting  alike  to  the  student  of  geology,  the  sports- 
man, the  florist,  and  the  artist.  Blue-bells,  morning-glories, 
white  and  yellow  water-lilies,  the  twin-llowcr,  the  mountain- 
cranberry,  strawberries,  raspberries,  blueberries,  and  huckle- 
berries, with  other  fruits  and  flowers  in  their  season,  abound  to 
an  extent  which  leads  the  delighted  visitor  to  regard  the  name 
of  the  island  a  strange  misnomer.  The  memory  of  a  month  at 
Mount  Desert,  at  the  noontide  of  the  year,  is  itself  a  summer  idyl, 
and  will  combine  the  elements  of  choicest  interest  and  most 
enduring  pleasure. 
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The  views  in  and  about  Machias,  Eastport,  Quoddy  Head, 
the  dark  palisades  of  Grand  Menan,  and  the  Old  Friar,  a  tall 
columnar  rock  of  striking  profile,  with  distant  vieira  of  ibe 
Chamcook  Hills  and  the  valley  of  the  St.  Croix,  seen  from  the 
ramparts  of  Fort  Sullivan,  are  among  the  last  of  the  number- 
less pictuiesque  attractions  that  clothe  the  seashore  of  Maine. 
As  this  coast  line  Tneasiires  three  thousand  miles,  followed 
throughout  its  manifold  irregularities,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
brief  monograph  can  record  but  a  small  portion  of  what  oould 
be  said  of  this  feature  of  the  attnustiveness  of  Maine  as  a 
-    summer  resort. 

ICAINE  LAKES  AND  MOUlTrAINS. 

**  Two  voices  are  there :  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountainaj  each  a  mighty  Toioo*" 

Lak9  Sekiffo  and  the  beauties  that  skirt  our  '^Amerieaa 
Switserland '*  in  that  neighborhood  first  demand  attention. 
During  the  season  of  travel,  one  can  leave  Boston  in  tiie  morn- 
ing, dune  in  Portland,  and  reach  the  summit  of  Mount  Pleasant 
before  tea,  having  enjoyed  thirty  miles'  sail  in  the  midst  of 
scenes  of  incomparable  beauty.  The  visitor  who  has  made 
Portland  his  summer  home  can  take  the  mountain  and  lake 
excursion  in  a  day,  and  retui*n  at  evening.  The  line  of  the 
Ogdensburg  Railroad  passes  along  the  suburbs  of  Stroudwater, 
Deerii^,  and  Westbrook,  near  the  birthplace  of  the  lamented 
Gov.  Andrew  at  Windham,  up  the  beautiful  Presumpscot,  till 
suddenly  Lake  Sebago  bursts  in  view, —  a  broad,  blue  expanse 
of  water,  fourteen  miles  long,  with  the  Rattlesnake  Range, 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  Mount  Washington,  in  the  dim  distance. 

Two  stanch  steamers  connect  with  the  trains.  An  hour  is 
consumed  in  passing  over  the  lake.  Indian  Island,  the  "  Notch," 
Fiye's  Island,  the  Gave,  — a  &vorite  haunt  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne in  bis .  boyhood,  —  and  the  Images,**  a  curious  mass  ol 
rocks  rising  some  seventy  feet  above  the  lake,  are  a  few  of  the 
noteworthy  objects.  But  the  &mou8  passage  of  the  Songo  is 
the  great  del^^bt.  Here  you  must  sail  six  miles  and  make 
twenty-seven  turns  to  advance  about  two  miles  in  a  direct  line. 
The  passage  of  the  Lock,  the  novelty  of  the  zigzag  progress  up 
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tho  narrow  river,  the  sylvan  beauty  of  the  overshadowing  tree» 
and  swallow-haunted  banks,  all  make  this  part  of  the  trip  & 
vivid  pleasure.  Two  miles  across  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  you 
reach  Chute's  River,  which  opens  into  Long  Lake.  Nine  miles* 
sail  in  view  of  the  Harrison  Hills,  farms,  and  woodlands,  brings 
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the  tourist  to  Bridgeton  wharf.  A  short  ride  to  the  village,  and 
thence  a  few  miles  farther  to  the  base  of  Mount  Pleasant,  intro- 
duces him  to  some  of  the  most  attractive  views  of  valley,  lake, 
and  hillside.  The  summit  is  2,018  feet  high,  and  commands  a 
circuit  of  three  hundred  miles.  Fifty  lakes  may  be  seen ;  and 
the  view  of  villages,  rivei-s,  and  mountains  is  much  preferred  to 
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that  of  Mount  Washiii^ton.  A.  new  and  spacious  hotel  afifoids 
€very  comfort  to  those  who  tany  over  night  to  behold  the 
sunset  and  srnrise  glories.  Coaches  to  Brownfield  accommo- 
date those  bound  to  North  Conway  and  the  West  by  the  new 
railroad  through  the  Notch.  Between  the  mountains  and 
Lake  Sebago  are  many  pleasant  villages,  where,  along  the 
banks  of  the  winding  Saco,  in  full  view  of  the  White  Hills, 
families  from  the  city  have  mado  their  summei  home.  Baldwin 
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and  Cornish  and  Brownfield  are  thriving  towns ;  and  the  easy 
access  to  them  by  the  Portland  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad  hai 
now  given  them  a  new  importance. 

The  view  from  Mt.  Cutler  and  other  elevations  in  Hiram, 
the  summer  residence  of  the  writer,  is  admired  by  artists,  em- 
bracing, as  it  does,  the  grand  amphitheatre  of  mountains  from 
Chocorua  to  Mount  Washington,  with  Kearsarge  in  the  fore- 
ground, a  bold  pyramid  3,367  feet  in  height.    The  "Great 
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Falld  "  of  the  Saco,  Ossipee  River,  Jx)yewell*8  Lake  where  Pau- 
gu8  fought,  —  the  wily  Pequaket  warrior,  —  and  other  romantio 
localities,  are  in  this  neighborhood.  Fryeburg  is  a  popular  re- 
treat, and  environed  with  hills,  clothed  not  only  with  Nature's  ' 
Tyrian  drapery,  but  with  traditions  of  early  days,  enshrined  in 
Ijallad  and  in  story.  Here  Daniel  Webster  taught  school,  and 
here  the  well-known  James  R.  Osgood,  Esq., of  Boston,  was  bom. 

The  opening  of  the  Crawford  Notch  to  railway  travel  is  a 
result  at  which  tourists  by  the  Portland  and  Ogdensburg  Road 
may  congratulate  themselves;  for,  says  Civil-Engineer  B.  H. 
Latrobe,  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  railway,  on  this  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  least,  can  compare  with  it  in  the 
magnificence  of  its  mountain  scenery." 

The  Valley  of  the  Androscoggin  next  claims  notice.  From 
Brunswick  to  the  mountains,  the  river  is  liighly  picturesque ; 
and  the  towns  that  line  its  curving  banks  on  the  route  of  the 
Maine  Central  Railroad  are  pleasant  haunts  for  summer  days. 
The  Falls  at  Lisbon  are  of  striking  attractiveness.  The  seenery 
around  Auburn  and  Lewiston  is  romantic  in  the  extreme.  The 
busy  industries  of  these  cities,  tlieir  tasteful  private  and  public 
edihces,  and  the  beauty  of  their  environs,  may  well  beguile  the 
tniveller  hastening  northward. 

Mechanic  Falls  and  Paris  arc  also  towns  of  growing  impor- 
tance, and  Paris  Hill  has  few  superiors  in  scenic  beauty. 
Thence  along  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  Bryant's 
Pond,  Bethel,  and  Gilead  attract  hundreds  by  their  peculiar 
charms,  which  Harry  Brown,  J.  B.  Hudson,  and  other  Maine 
artists,  have  transferred  to  canvas,  and  authors  like  Starr  King 
to  prose.  Rumford  Falls  are  pronounced  by  a  recent  author 
*'  the  grandest  of  any  in  New  England."  Both  the  upper  and 
lower  falls  present  features  of  striking  grandeur.  From  Bethel 
to  Uml)agog  Lake  is  a  charming  ride.  One  should  visit  Megal- 
loway  River  beyond  Umbagog,  as  well  as  the  Rangeley  Lakes, 
still  farther  in  the  wilderness  around  old  Saddleback. 

The  township  of  Rangeley  is  named  from  a  former  owner, 
and  is  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Oquossoc  Lake.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1855.  The  primitive  wildness  of  the 
cegioQ,  the  trout-streams  and  hunting-grounds,  attracted  the 
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at.tenfion  of  Jay  Cooke  and  other  gentlemen  from  Philadelpliia 
and  New  York.  In  1869  they  rented  land,  and  built  a  large 
establishment  at  Indian  Rock,  three  miles  from  the  nearest 
settler.  They  have  been  known  as  the  "  Oquossoc  Angling 
Association." 

Rangeley  Lake  is  ten  miles  long,  and  Greenvale  Plantation  is 
at  ite  head.    F.  A.  Morrill  of  New  Sharon  has  published  views 


LOWKIt  KAM.S.  lirMFORD.  MK- 

of  this  interesting  district  as  the  eleventh  series  of  his  **His 
toiical  Views  of  Maine." 

The  towns  that  lie  in  the  luxuriant  valley  of  the  Sandy 
River  are  places  of  Arcadian  beauty.  Who  needs  to  be  told  of 
Farinington  and  "  Old  Blue,"  or  of  "  Little  Blue,"  where  the 
Kollo  Books  were  penned,  or  of  the  institutions  of  learning  thai 
liave  g^ven  a  literary  celebrity  to  a  town  so  favored  in  natural 
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atti-actions  ?  Weld,  —  the  early  home  of  the  publishers,  nestling 
among  the  mountains  and  beautified  by  Webb's  Pond,  five 
miles  long,  —  Phillips,  and  Mount  Abraham  are  much  visited  in 
Hummer  months.  Wilton,  Jay,  Livermore,  Monmouth,  and 
Winthrop  can  boast  of  natural  advantages  as  summer  resorts 
in  the  midst  of  a  lake  district  of  no  common  loveliness.  Fhe 
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establishment  of  seminaries,  as  the  Female  College  at  Kent's 
Hill,  and  the  State  schools  at  Hallowell,  have  helped  to  make 
known  the  conspicuous  charms  of  natural  scenery  enjoyed  by 
the  central  population  of  Maine. 

Tlie  Kennebec  Valley^  from  Merrj-meeting  Bay  to  Moosehead 
Lake,  is  a  favorite  route,  and  with  the  excellent  facilities  for 
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tavel  is  eyeiy  year  becoming  more  popular.  RicIimoDd  is  a 
oamp-meeting  resort.  Gardiner,  Hallowelly  and  Augusta,  built 
on  the  high  slopes  along  the  river,  present  a  striking  appear- 
anoe.  The  publio  buildings  at  the  capital,  and  drives  to  Tpgus, 
the  quarries  and  other  suburbs,  well  repay  the  visitor  for  the 
time  required.  Vassalboro*,  Winslow,  and  Norridgewook  add 
historical  interest  to  their  natural  attractions.  Waterville  is 
the  seat  of  a  flourishing  university.  The  osscade  on  the  Ken- 
nebec at  West  Waterville,  where  the  craggy  ledges  of  granite 
intercept  the  rush  of  the  stream,  is  very  striking.  Ascending 
the  river,  the  stranger  is  reminded,  as  on  the  Penobscot,  of  the 
immense  importance  to  Maine  of  bar.  lumber  interests.  The 
frequent  ice-houses  also -suggest  the 'rise  of  that  branch  of 
industry.  At  Skowhegan  the  river  makes  a  bend  westward ; 
and  the  views  from  this  pleasant  town  are  noteworthy.  Few 
places  in  Maine  have  shown  more  enterprise  than  Dexter,  in 
developing  its  water-powera,  which,  as  elsewhere  in  the  State, 
constitute  the  chief  source  of  wealth. 

Of  MooBehcad  Lakt\  with  its  broad,  sparkling  waters  and 
emerald  isles,  Mt.  Kineo,  Chesuncook,  and  the  numberless  lakes 
that  surround  the  grand,  solitary  Katahdin,  it  is  only  needful 
to  say  that  Lowell's  Moosehead  Journal  in  his  "  Fireside 
Tnivel,"  Flagj^'s  "  Woods  and  By-ways,'*  and  particularly 
"Life  in  the  Open  Air"  by  Winthrop,  will  fully  delineate  the 
charms  of  these  solitudes,  ami  prove  most  convincingly  the 
claim  for  su{)eriority  in  this  r^ard,  which  the  Pine-tree  State 
has  a  right  to  make. 

Then  there  is  the  vast  Aroostook,  stretching  from  the  Matta- 
wamkeag  to  the  St.  Francis,  one  hundred  fifty  miles,  with  its 
marvellous  but  undeveloped  resources,  its  primitive  forest 
grandeur  and  isolation ;  as  noble  a  domain  as  the  Adirondack 
region,  and  deserving  as  hearty  laudation,  alike  on  the  score  of 
its  picturesque  sceneiy,  its  balsamio  air,  and  its  abounding 
attractions  for  artist,  or  angler,  or  sportsman ;  in  short,  for  all 
who,  wearied  by  care,  study,  or  the  clamorous  demands  of 
&shionable  folUes,  seek  a  leetfiil  and  joyful  life  in  the  open  air. 
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ICADOB  IN  THB  WAB  OF  THS  B£B£LLIOK/ 

IDUtaiy  Goadltion  of  Ibdne — Proclamation  of  the  President — Proanpt  Actton 

—  The  Greeting  In  New  York  —  Welcome  In  Washington  —  Store-Pipe  Artil- 
lery—  Testimony  of  Gen.  Sickles  —  Gen.  Hiram  G.  Berrj'  —  The  Liquor 
Shops— The  Seyenth  Maine  complimented — Sufferings  of  Camp-Life  — 
Oolond  Bog^menta— T68ttraon7  <rf  Gen.  Naglte— G«il  Dow— ToUs  of  a 
Oampalgn— The  Sharp-Rliooters  — Limit  HIU— BaMerlM  cf  Ll^t  Artll- 
kqr— Ooartge  of  New  fiecraita. 

rriHERE  is  perhaps  no  one  of  llie  loyal  States  which  can  claim 
pre-eminence  over  the  others  in  it^j  conduct  during  the 
civil  war.  All  did  the  best  they  could,  and  all  did  nobly.  Maine 
certainly  was  not  in  the  rear  of  any  of  her  sisters  in  this  respect. 
The  patriotic  spirit  of  her  whole  population  was  roused  to  the 
utmost  when  the  fii-st  gun  of  foul  rebellion  was  fired  upon  our 
national  flag  at  Fort  Sumter.  Israel  Washburn,  jun.,  was  then 
in  the  gubernatorial  chair;  and  it  could  not  have  been  more 
worthily  filled.  In  many  towns,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  tidings  of  the  revolt  were  received,  full  coinpanies  of 
volunteers  were  formed,  ready  to  march.  The  first  company 
which  filled  its  ranks,  and  was  accepted  l)y  the  governor,  was 
the  Lcwiston  Light  Infantry.  In  Clierryfield,  four  hours  after 
the  enliiitment  roll  was  opened,  fifty  volunteers  had  entered 

>  I  write  thbDarraliTe  of  Maine  in  the  BeheUlon  with  more  aolidtadefhaa  any 

other  chapter  in  the  book-  Material,  sofficient  to  fill  the  whole  of  such  a  volume 
as  this,  must  be  crowded  into  a  few  pages.  I  can  pivc  but  the  briefp'<t  abstract  of 
the  heroic  deeds  of  tlie  Maine  regiments.  There  wore  mauy  cliivalric  exploits 
which  I  eaanot  leooid.  There  are  tnansr  namea,  worthj  of  moat  honorable  men* 
tion,  for  which  I  liavo  no  space.  My  object,  in  those  few  pages,  is  but  to  give  a 
imeral  idea  oi  the  wonderful  efforts  and  sacrillces  which  Maine  made  to  crush 
Ihe  Rebellion.  Fbr  more  minnte  information  npon  this  toteieiling  theme,  the 
reader  must  be  refoi  rcd  to  the  excellent  liistory  of  "Ifalae  in  the  War,**  bj 
Jieaaxa.  William  £.  &  Whitman,  and  Charles  K.  True. 
M8 
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their  names.  A  wealthy  gentleman  of  Thomaston,  Mr.  Henry 
B.  Humphrey,  offered  to  arm  and  equip  a  company  of  artillery 

at  an  expense  of  fifteen  thousand  dollai-s. 

A  long  service  of  peace  had  rendered  military  organizations 
•unnecessary.  Tlie  industrious  citizens  of  Maine  had  not  been 
called  upon  to  waste  tlieir  precious  days  in  drilling  with  the 
musket,  hut  liad  consecrated  all  their  energies  to  the  useful 
lahoi*s  and  arts  of  life.  Witli  peace  there  was  abounding  pros- 
perity. There  was  an  enrolled  militia  of  about  sixty  thousand 
men.  These  were,  however,  unarmed  and  unorganized.  There 
were  but  about  twelve  hundred  men  in  any  condition  to  respond 
to  a  call  of  military  duty. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States  issued  his  first  call 
for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers,  on  the  lotli  of  April,  1861, 
Maine  with  great  promptness  sent  her  First  and  Second  Regi- 
ments of  infantry,  so  thoroughly  armed  and  equipped  as  to  elicit 
from  Mr.  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  the  warmest  commenda- 
tion. Nathaniel  J.  Jaekson  wi\s  colonel  of  the  First  Regiment, 
and  Charles  G.  Jameson  of  Hangor  of  the  Second.  When 
these  regiments  reached  New  York,  on  their  way  to  the  front, 
the  Rev.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  a  son  of  Maine,  with  his  char- 
acteristic eloquence  thus  addressed  them : — 

**  Weloome,  amis  of  libine  I  weloome,  brotiwnl  I  am  ooa  of  yon,  nm 
baptised  aA  the  aame  altar;  am  b(ma  of  the  aaiaa  bono,  fleah  of  the  noio 
fl^.   We  were  all  born  beneath  tho  same  sky.    I  lore  tho  State  from  tho 

Aroostook  to  the  Atlnntic,  nnd  I  love  her  granite  hills.  I5ut,  my  brethxeOy 
our  first  allegiance  shouM  not  b.'  to  her:  wo  love  our  whole  country. 

"The  American  flag  waves  triumphantly  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Pacific. 
Saa  to  it  that  it  remains  there.  That  flag  we  follow.  It  is  no  ribbon;  bat 
that  banner  God  haa  woren  with  thirteen  stripes  and  four  and  thirty  stars. 
It  behoovea  >oa,  as  soldiers  marching  under  that  flag,  to  watch  and  cherish 
%  and  allow  no  rebellious  horde  to  efface  ooo  of  its  bri|^t  orbs,  or  peimit 
to  be  ruthlessly  torn  from  its  field." 

The  Second  Regiment  left  Bangor  witli  a  hcautiful  set  of 
colors,  presented  by  the  ladies.  They  marched  throngh  Balti- 
more with  loaded  mnskets  and  fixed  bayonets.  Not  a  minion 
of  rebellion  ventured  to  open  his  voice,  or  peep.  At  Washing- 
ton it  was  presented  with  a  magnificent  banner,  sent  by  the 
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Maine  ladies  ia  Gali£»nua,  to  be  g^vea  to  the  fiist  regiment 
from  their  native  State  whioh  ahould  enter  the  capital  for  its 
defence. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  record  the  achievements  of  this 
regiment.  In  the  ooune  of  two  years,  it  was  in  eleven  hard- 
fought  battles,  beridea  numerous  aHnnishee.  In  all  it  behaved 
with  gallantry  which  could  not  have  been  suipaaaed. 

The  Third  Regiment,  under  Oliver  Otis  Howard  of  Leeds, 
was  rendezvoused  on  the  State  House  grounds  at  Augusta.  It 
was  composed  mainly  of  Kennebec  lumbermeu,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly fortunate  in  having  for  its  colonel  a  West  Point  graduate  ; 
who  rapidly  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  who,  for 
his  signal  services,  has  won  a  position  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  second  perhaps  to  that  of  none  other.  It  was 
with  this  regiment  that  the  operations  of  what  were  called  the 
Stove-Pipe  Artillery  commenced.  The  regiment  was  encamped 
in  Virginia,  within  sight  of  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  Some  of 
the  men  went  into  a  meeting-house,  took  a  piece  of  stove-pipe, 
which  they  mounted  upon  wheels,  and  ran  it  up  to  the  top  of  a 
hill.  They  were  abundantly  repaid  in  seeing  the  enemy  open 
upon  the  liiumless  gun  a  furious  cannonade.  This  regiment 
performed  prodigies  of  valor,  which  we  have  no  space  liere  to 
record.  Upon  one  occiisioii,  when  the  regiment  was  reduced  to 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  rifles  and  fourteen  officers,  Gen. 
Sickles  said,    The  little  Third  Maine  saved  the  army  to-day." 

Upon  the  promotion  of  Col.  Howard  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  Major  Henry  G.  Staples  became  colonel.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Adjutant  Edwin  Burt,  in  the  ever  memorable  seven- 
days'  battle  whieli  attended  the  nioveineiit  fiom  the  Chicka- 
hominy  to  the  James.  In  this  change  of  front,  Major  F.  W. 
Haskell  of  Waterville  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  to 
win  ^ery  high  commendation.  The  vicissitudes  of  war  placed 
Moses  B.  Lakeman  in  command  of  the  regiment.  A  better 
colonel  the  regiment  could  not  have  had. 

The  Fuurih  Regiment  was  under  the  command  of  Hiram  G. 
Berry  of  Rockland.  His  name  will  ever  remain  embalmed  in 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens.  At  Bull  Run  he  displayed 
such  skill  and  valor  as  induced  Gen.  Kearney  to  write  to  Gov. 
Washburn,  — 
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*'  Col.  Beriy  manifested  such  a  genius  for  war,  and  such  a 
pertinacity  in  the  fight,  as  ])roved  him  fit  for  liigh  command." 
This  regiment  was  in  all  the  important  battles  of  the  aniiy  of 
the  Potomac,  during  its  term  of  service.  At  Williamsburg  it 
was  said  that  the  regiment  of  Col.  Berry  saved  the  day ;  at 
Fair  Oaks,  White  Oak  Swamp,  Gaines'  Mills,  Glendale,  and 
Malvern  Hill,  this  regiment  rendered  magnificert  service.  At 
the  terrible  battle  of  CbancdUonville,  Hiram  G.  Berry,  having 
attained  the  rank  of  major-general  of  voluuteeis,  laid  down  bis 
life.    The  nation  mourned  his  loss. 

The  Fifth  Regiment  was  commanded  by  Mark  H.  Dunnell 
of  Portland.  It  is  painful  to  be  unable  to  do  justice  to  the 
achievements  of  these  troops.  The  Fifth  was  engaged  in  eleven 
pitched  battles,  and  eight  skirmishes,  ere  it  entered  upon  the 
teitible  campaign  of  the  Wilderness,  which  was  an  incessant 
VatUe.  It  captured  six  rebel  flags,  and  more  prisoners  than  it 
eyer  had  men  in  its  ranks. 

The  Sixih  Regiment,  commanded  by  Abner  Knowles  of  Ban- 
gor, was  composed  chiefly  of  Uie  hardy  lumbermen  of  the  Pe- 
nobscot Valley.  Col.  Knowles  was  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  Passing  through  Philadelphia,  the  regiment  made  a  halt 
near  some  liquor-ehops.  The  colonel  requested  the  proprietors 
not  to  sell  to  the  men  of  his  r^ment.  The  rumsellers  disre- 
garded his  request.  He  sent  a  file  of  soldiers,  shut  up  the 
shops,  and  placed  the  proprietors  under  guard.  Several  of  the 
dignified  Quakers  of  Philadelphia  were  looking  on :  they  ssid, 
*•  Friend  Knowles,  thy  conduct  meets  our  approval.  We  will 
back  thee  up  if  necessary." 

Col.  Knowles  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Hiram  Burnham.  This 
regiment  was  in  ten  pitched  batth  s  iuid  in  very  many  skirmishes. 
It  lost  in  battle,  and  by  sickness,  the  result  of  militai  y  exposure 
and  fatigue,  about  three  hundred  men.  Col.  Burnham,  pro- 
moted to  a  brigadier-generalship,  fell  at  the  head  of  his  brigade, 
at  the  battle  of  Chapin's  Bluff.    The  reader  is  referred  to 

Maine  in  the  War"  for  the  minor  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  command  of  these  regiments.  I  can  only  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  general  movements,  and  must  omit  all  the  minor  details. 

The  Seventh  Hegiment  was  reudezvou8ed  at  Augusta,  and 
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entered  into  active  service  xnth  Edwin  D.  llaaon  as  its  coIoimL 
At  tlie  close  of  the  sanguinary  battle  which  placed  WiDiaiii*- 
burg  and  Torktown  in  onr  hands,  Gen.  McOlellan  with  his  staif 
paid  the  Seventh  Maine  a  visit,  and,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
addressed  to  them  the  following  complimentary  words :  — 

**  Soldien  of  the  Seventii  Mahie,  I  hvve  ooras  to  thsnk  yon  for  your 
braveiy  and  good  oondnot  in  the  aetion  of  yesterday.  On  this  hatHe-plaiB 
yoa  and  your  comrades  arrested  the  progress  of  the  advancing  enemy,  saved 
the  aimy  from  a  disgraceful  defeat,  and  tamed  the  tido  of  victory  in  our 
favor.  Yon  have  deserved  wi-ll  of  your  country  and  of  your  State;  and  in 
tlx'ir  gratitude  they  will  not  f()ri:^pt  to  li(>st^i\v  \\\\on  you  th«  thanks  and 
praise  bo  justly  your  due.  C  ontinue  to  show  the  conduct  of  yesterday,  and 
the  trinmph  of  our  cause  will  be  speedy  and  sure.  In  recognition  of  your 
merit,  you  shall  heteafter  bear  the  inscription  *  Williamsburg  *  on  your 
colors.  Soldiers,  my  words  are  feeble,  but  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I 
thank  yoa." 

A  long  series  of  brilliant  achievements  followed,  which  we 
have  not  space  to  record. 

The  Eighth  Regiment  was  rendezvoused  at  Augusta.  Lee 
Strickland  of  Livermore  was  colonel.  The  pliysiqne  of  these 
men  was  sai<l  \o  be  remarkably  fine.  Mr.  Strickland,  like  manj 
others,  had  made  great  sacrifice  of  prosperous  business  and  a 
happy  home  to  rescue  his  country  from  foulest  rebellion.  The 
5rst  signal  exploit  of  this  regiment  was  aiding  in  capturing  the 
fort  at  Hilton  Head,  in  South  Carolina.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  war.  Ill  health  compelled  CoL 
Strickland  to  resign,  and  he  was  succeeded  hy  John  D.  Rust 
The  least  of  the  sufferings  of  war  are  those  which  are  enoonn- 
tered  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  deemed  important  to  plant 
batteries  on  two  muddy  islands  in  the  river,  which  were  twice 
each  day  covered  by  the  rising  tide. 

With  great  toil  and  suffering  the  heroic  men  of  the  Eighth 
engi^ed  in  these  labors.  One  cold  night  in  Febmaiy  three 
men  of  the  Eighth,  Samuel  Holt,  Lindsey  O.  Goff,  and  Morris^ 
Woodhuiy,  were  posted  on  picket  on  one  of  these  islands.  It 
would  seem  that  there  must  have  been  some  great  indiaeretioii 
in  the  order.  But,  in  military  affairs,  commands  must  be 
obeyed,  discreet  or  indiscreet.  In  the  chill  night  the  tide  slowly 
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Tolled  to  their  breasts,  and  as  slowly  ebbed  away.  In  the  morn- 
ing they  returned  to  camp  utterly  exhausted.  Holt  and  Goff 
both  soon  died  from  the  effects  of  the  cruel  exposure.^  Wood- 
bury survived,  but  with  a  ruined  constitution.  The  regiment 
suffered  severely  from  toil,  and  exposure  to  an  unhealthy  clime. 
At  one  time  three  hundred  men  were  in  hospital. 

Until  this  time,  the  government  had  not  seen  fit  to  employ 
ooloied  men  as  soldiers.  So  great  was  the  opposition  to  this 
measure,  that  many  officers  of  white  regiments  refused  to  hold 
any  intercourse  with  officers  who  took  command  in  colored  regi- 
ments. Both  the  officers  and  the  men  of  the  £ighth  Regiment, 
lising  superior  to  this  ridiculous  prejudioe,  wannly  advocated 
the  oiganization  of  colored  troops.  Gen.  Saxton  selected 
from  that  regiment  nearly  half  the  line  offieera  for  the  Fint 
Regiment  of  colored  soldiers.  Grrateful  to  the  regiment  for  its 
support  in  the  tiymg  hours  when  most  of  his  brother  offioen 
refused  even  to  reoognise  him  in  the  streets,  though  he  was  a 
regular  army  officer,  a  courteous  gentleman,  and  a  devout 
Christian,  he  selected  still  a  large  number  £rom  the  Eighth 
Maine,  for  the  Second  Colored  Regiment.  But  the  tide  had 
now  so  turned  that  more  than  a  thousand  officers  and  men  ap- 
plied for  such  positions.  The  career  of  this  regiment  was  fiiU 
^f  remarkable  incident  and  heroic  enterprise ;  for  a  more  detailed ' 
4iccount  of  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  ezoellent 
history  of  Maine  in  the  War,*'  to  which  we  have  befbre  re- 
ferred. During  a  period  of  but  six  months,  this  regiment  was 
in  thirteen  general  engagements,  besides  many  skirmishes. 

The  Ninth  Repriinent  was  rendezvoused  at  AuEjusta,  Rish- 
worth  Rich  of  Portland  was  colonel.  Tlu  ir  passaq;e  in  a 
rickety  steamer,  and  encountering  a  terrific  storm,  from  Fortress 
Monroe  to  Port  Royal,  was  more  dreadful,  in  peril  and  in  suf- 
fering, than  can  be  described.  In  this  fearful  gale,  at  midnight, 
the  captain  of  the  ship  informed  Col.  Rich  that  he  did  not  think 
it  possible  that  the  vessel  could  be  kept  afloat  much  longer,  and 
that  they  all  must  go  to  the  bottom  l)t't\ire  morning.  Almost 
miraculously  they  were  saved.    The  regiment  was  vigorously 
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employed  in  campaigning  and  snccessful  fighting,  until  Col. 
Rich,  broken  down  by  toil  and  exposure,  was  compelled  to  re- 
sign his  commission.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sabine  Emor}\ 
At  Morris  Island,  the  colonel  and  his  regiment  acquired  much 
renown,  performing  feats  of  valor  which  none  but  the  bravest 
men  could  perform.  It  is  admitted  that  the  capture  of  the 
idaad  was  greafly  owing  to  the  intrepidity  and  wise  tactics  of 
the  Maine  Ninth.  A  number  of  flags  were  taken.  Gen.  Q.  A. 
Gilmore  sent  them  to  Gov.  Abner  Oobum,  with  the  following 
statement:  — 

*'  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  rebel  flags  captured  by  the  soldiers  ol 
the  IHntii  BegtoMiit  of  M^e  Yoliuiteen.  The  nsmes  of  the  captors  are 
Moses  Goodwin  and  David  C.  Hojt.  The  former  has  since  died  of  his 
woonda.  It  will  be,  I  am  sure,  a  soorce  of  gratification  and  pride  to  your- 
self and  the  citizens  of  your  State,  to  receive  these  trophies  of  the  gallantry 
of  her  sons,  who  are  struggling  in  this  distant  field  for  the  Tindicatiion  of 
our  cause." 

The  Tenth  Regiment  was  organized  with  George  L.  Beal  of 
Norway  colonel.  This  regiment  was  exposed  to  hard  duty, 
which  it  cheerfully  performed,  and  to  heavy  losses,  which  it 
endured  without  a  murmur.  At  times  they  slept  in  the  cold 
and  sleet  and  rain  of  a  November  night,  with  no  covering  but 
that  of  the  dripping  clouds.  One  of  the  companies  marched 
fifty-seven  miles  in  twenty-four  consecutive  hours.  The  regi- 
ment performed  signal  service  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 
At  times  the  men  were  under  the  command  of  Lieut.-Col. 
James  S.  Fillebrown,  wlio  very  ably  di.scharged  his  weighty 
responsibilities.  Col.  Beal  won  the  gratitude  of  every  man  in 
his  regiment  by  his  devotion  to  their  comfort,  in  scenes  of  hun- 
ger and  cold  and  fatigue,  and  when  the  bullets  and  shells  of  the 
rebels  were  thinning  their  ranks.  Both  Col.  Beal  and  Lieut.- 
Col.  Fillebrown  were  presented  by  the  men  of  the  regiment 
with  very  handsome  testimonials  of  their  regard.  Their  ex- 
cellent chaplain  also,  (}eorge  Knox  of  Brunswick,  received  a 
superb  gold  watch  and  chain. 

When  the  reiriment  was  mustered  out  of  service  it  contained 
four  hundred  and  fifty  men.    In  tlie  casualties  of  war,  two 
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hundred  and  fifty-eight  had  disappeared.  The  State  recognized 
its  services,  and  regarded  its  heroism  as  one  of  the  richest  lega- 
cies of  Maine. 

The  ten  regiments  to  which  we  have  alluded  were  raised 
exclusively  by  the  State.  The  Eleventh  was  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  government.  John  C.  Caldwell  of  East  Machias 
was  colonel.  It  was  a  splendid  regiment,  aiul  received  in 
Washington  much  commendation  for  the  excellence  of  its  {hill. 
Very  speedily  it  was  led  into  action,  and  that  of  the  hottest 
kind.  The  troops  displayed  the  intrepidity  and  firmness  of 
veterans.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  the  history  of  war 
more  sublime  than  many  of  the  scenes  throuf^h  which  this  rec^i- 
ment  passed.  In  the  terrible  series  of  battles  which  accom- 
panied what  was  called  a  *'  Change  of  Base,"  the  Eleventh  was 
almost  incessantly  engaged.  Tlie  Eleventh  was  a  portion  of 
the  brigade  of  Gen.  Naglee.  In  taking  leave  of  this  brigade, 
the  general  left  the  following  testimony  to  its  heroism :  — 

**  Yours  is  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  pass,  and  the  last  to  lewra, 
the  GUekahoBiii^.  And,  white  yon  led  the  advaiiM  from  this  utmuMit 
flaM  OMT  Bkduiioiid,  yoa  were  the  last  in  the  retreating  column,  when, 
after  seven  dajs'  constant  fl|^tiag,  it  reached  •  place  of  aeeiirity  and  leat 
■I  Haniaoa's  Landing." 

The  Twelfth  Regiment  was  raised  by  the  general  government, 
with  George  F.  Shepley  as  colonel.  These  men  were  sent  from 
Boston  by  water,  far  away  to  Ship  Island,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  Col.  Shepley  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
eloquent  lawyers  in  Maine.  Upon  the  capture  of  New  Orleans, 
the  troops  ascended  the  river  to  that  city.  Col.  Shepley,  pro- 
moted to  a  brigadier-generalship,  was  placed  in  military  com- 
mand. There  could  not  have  been  a  more  judicious  selection 
for  this  important  post. 

Col.  William  K.  Kimball  of  Paris,  Me.,  took  command  of  the 
regiment.  Aided  by  a  gunboat,  he  soon  captured  two  batteries 
of  six  thirty-two  pounders,  with  a  stand  of  colors,  a  large 
amount  of  ordnance  stores,  and  eight  thousand  dollars  of  Con- 
federate cuirency.  The  War  Department  highly  commended 
the  brilliant  achievement,  and  ordered  the  captured  colors  tore 
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main  with  the  Twelfth,  as  a  trophy  of  their  victory.  After 
many  wild  and  wondrous  expeditions  in  the  extreme  South,  the 
regiment  returned  to  the  battle-fields  of  Virginia.  There  the 
troops  were  engaged  in  an  almost  incessant  conflict ;  and  nearly 
every  conflict  was  a  victory.  The  regiment  bears  a  remarkable 
record  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  men.  They  were  ever  obe- 
dient to  tlieir  officei-s,  eager  for  action,  and  displayed  an  invin- 
cible courage  which  won  for  them  high  commendation  from 
every  general  under  whom  they  served.  Gen.  Shepley  remained 
military  commandant  iit  New  Orleans  until  1862,  when  he  was 
invested  witli  the  .irdnous  and  responsible  office  of  military 
governor  of  Louisiana.  Tliis  post  he  filled  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  national  government  until  1864,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  fill  a  similar  post  in  Virginia.^ 

The  Thirteenth  Regiment  was  raised  at  large,  and  rendez- 
voused in  Ann;nsta.  Neal  Dow  of  Portland  was  colonel. 
Upon  its  organization  it  was  speedily  sent  to  Ship  Island.  The 
iron  sliip  Mississippi,"  of  twelve  hundred  tons,  with  its  rich 
freight  of  the  Thirteenth  Maine  and  the  Thirty-first  Massachu- 
setts, almost  miraculously  escaped  foundering  during  a  terrific 
storm  at  sea.  The  Tliiiteontli  was  stationed  lor  some  time  in  the 
occupancy  of  Ship  Island.  On  this  glowing  expanse  of  white 
sand,  beneath  an  almost  tropical  sun,  the  reginiiMit,  passing  in 
mid-winter  from  the  Nortli,  suffered  in  health  very  severely. 
Their  drill  was  excellent.  Gen.  Weitzel  said  that  he  had  never 
seen  better  soldiers. 

They  were  eventually  sent  on  a  campaign  into  Texas,  and 
again  upon  an  eventful  expedition  to  Red  River.  In  both  of 
these  enterprises,  their  deprivations  and  sufferings  were  terrible. 
It  would  require  a  volnme  to  give  any  thing  like  an  adequate 
descrijttion  of  these  bold  adventures.  On  one  of  these  expedi- 
tions they  performed  a  march  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
while  continually  exposed  to  attack  from  a  watchful  foe. 

At  length  these  veteran  troops  were  ordered  North,  to  report 
to  Gen.  Grant.  Martinsburg,  the  base  of  supplies  for  Sheridan's 
whole  army,  was  intrusted  to  their  care.   The  regiment,  aftei 

i  "  Alalno  in  the  Wftr,"  p.  280. 
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perfomiiDg  servioes  of  the  utmost  value  for  three  yean,  was 
mustered  out  of  service  on  the  6th  of  January,  1865,  by 
Major  J.  W.  T.  Gardiner,  of  the  IJnited  States  Army.  Col. 
Dow  was  very  highly  commended  for  the  wisdom  and  energy 
with  which  he  conducted  this  regiment  through  its  axduous 
career.  Promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  he  proved 
himself  equal  to  any  xesponsibilities  which  might  be  laid 
upon  him.  While  sick  in  Louisiana,  he  was  captured  by  the 
rebels.  After  a  long  and  barbarous  imprisonment  he  was  ex- 
changed. 

The  Fourteenth  Raiment  was  collected  at  Augusta.  Frank 
S.  Niokerson  of  Searsport  was  colonel.  The  regiment  was 
assigned  to  the  third  brigade,  under  Gen.  Shepley,  and  was 
sent  to  Ship  Island,  and  thence  to  New  Orleans.  Thdr  first 
leiious  battle  was  at  Baton  Houge.  These  sturdy  sons  of 
Maine,  who,  at  the  summons  of  their  country,  had  left  the  con- 
genial employments  of  peaceful  homes,  behaved  like  veterans, 
amidst  the  carnage  and  tumult  of  war.  Gen.  Weitzel  wrote  in 
the  highest  terms  of  commendation  of  the  valor  of  the  Maine 
Fourteenth  in  encountering   the  whole  brunt  of  the  attack." 

There  seems  to  have  been  but  little  rest  for  this  regiment,  by 
day  or  by  night.  Marchings  and  battles  were  incessant.  From 
May  till  August  they  were  without  tents.  However  severe 
the  storm  or  the  shower,  they  had  no  shelter.  Their  only 
camp-equipage  was  their  camp-lcettles,  which  they  carried  in 
theur  hands.  It  seems  strange  that  men  could  endure  such 
hardships,  and  live.  There  were  no  troops  who  served  more 
effldenUy  in  the  capture  of  Port  Hudson  than  the  Maine  Four- 
teenth. 

The  Fifteenth  Regiment  was  raised  principally  in  the  remote 
region  of  Aroostook  County.  John  McClusky  of  Houltcn  was 
colonel.  For  nearly  four  months  the  regiment  was  encamped 
at  Caxrolton,  when  I4ent.-Col.  Dyer  was  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand. But  here,  amidst  the  swamps  of  Mississippi,  the  regi- 
ment Buflbred  severely  from  sickness.  In  September  it  was  re- 
moved to  Pensacola,  where,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  salubrious 
dime,  the  sick  rapidly  recovered.  Col.  Dyer  was  soon  placed 
in  command  of  the  post*  and  Benjamin  B.  Murray  became 
coloneL 
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Upon  leaving  Maine  the  regiment  numbered  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  men.  In  one  year,  without  being  in  a  single  battle, 
it  lost,  from  sickness  and  the  other  casualties  of  a  campaign, 
three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  its  number.  Though  these 
troops  were  not  engaged  in  any  pitched  battles,  they  passed 
through  a  strange  series  of  perilous  and  romantic  adventures, 
in  all  which  they  proved  themselves  to  be  good  men  and  true. 

In  September,  1861,  the  secretary  of  war  solicited  from 
the  governor  of  Maine  a  rifle  company  of  sharpshooters. 
Every  man  was  subject  to  a  rigid  examination  as  to  his  physical 
powers  of  endurance ;  and  they  were  required,  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  yards,  to  put  ten  consecutive  shots  within  a 
circle  ten  inches  in  diameter. 

James  D.  Fessenden  of  Portland  was  captain  of  this  com- 
pany. The  men  were  equipped  iu  a  superior  manner.  The 
company  was  attached  to  Berdan's  Second  Regiment  of  sharp- 
shooters. It  was  sent,  by  the  way  of  Washington,  fii^st  to 
Camp  William  near  Alexandria,  and  thence  to  Falmouth,  Va. 
Almost  immediately  the  company  entered  upon  a  series  of 
skirmishes,  with  the  foe  ever  retiring^  before  them.  None 
hut  men  of  iron  nerves  could  have  performed  the  toilsome 
marches  and  the  shelterless  bivouacs  through  whicli  they 
passed.  They  were  often  exposed  to  a  terrific  fire  from  the 
enemy's  batteries,  but  ever  stood  their  ground  with  the  firmness 
of  veterans.  At  one  time  this  company  was  pitted  against  an 
equal  number  of  rebel  sharpshooters.  The  rebels,  having  lost 
thirty  of  their  number,  fled,  while  the  Maine  riflemen  lost  but 
three. 

In  one  engagement  this  heroic  band  of  men  was  so  utterly 
exhausted  by  marching,  counter-marching,  and  fighting,  with 
short  rations  and  but  little  sleep,  that  but  twelve  could  enter 
into  battle.  In  the  battle  of  Antietara  they  bore  an  honorable 
part.  For  four  hours  they  were  under  fire,  and  lost  six  of  their 
men.  At  Chancellorsville  they  were  for  two  days  constantly 
engaged  with  the  sharpshooters  of  the  foe.  In  the  three-days* 
battle  at  Gettysburg,  they  took  an  active  part,  losing  eleven  in 
wounded  and  prisoners.  And  thus  these  heroic  men,  through 
sufferings,  toil,  and  death,  counted  uot  their  lives  dear  to  them. 
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that  they  might  preserve  the  flag  which  treason  and  rebellion 
would  trample  in  the  dust.  Capt.  Fessenden  rose,  by  rapid 
promotion,  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

The  Fii-st  Maine  Regiment  of  cavalry  was  raised  at  large. 
It  consisted  of  twelve  companies.  John  Goddard  of  Cape 
Elizabeth  was  its  colonel.  It  is  said  that  there  was  no  cavalry 
regiment  in  the  service  supeiior  to  this  in  the  character  of  its 
men  and  its  horses.  Samuel  H.  Allen  took  tlie  command  as 
colonel,  when  the  regiment  was  thoroughly  organized.  Imme- 
diately upon  their  arrival  in  Washington  the  various  companies 
were  detached  for  separate  service.  It  is  impossible,  in  the 
brief  space  which  can  be  allotted  to  the  subject  here,  to  narrate 
the  wonderful  and  often  awful  adventures  through  which  these 
companies  lie  wed  their  way.  One  incident  I  cannot  refrain 
from  recording. 

Lieut.  Hill,  who  was  acting  as  quartermaster  of  the  battal- 
ion, was,  with  his  team,  tt\ken  captive.  Under  a  rebel  guard 
he  was  being  carried  away,  seated  in  a  wagon.  Carefully 
searching,  he  found  a  loaded  revolver.  With  this  he  shot  his 
guard,  recaptured  his  own  team  and  some  othei-s,  and  drove 
back  to  the  Union  lines.' 

The  severity  of  the  service  to  which  the  men  of  this  regi- 
ment were  exposed  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  during 
a  period  of  about  six  months,  seven  hundred  of  their  horses 
were  either  lost  in  action  or  worn  out.  The  record  of  the 
gallantry  of  these  men,  and  of  their  suffering  from  cold,  hun- 
ger, fatigue,  wounds,  and  death,  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme. 
And,  the  more  we  admire  their  heroism,  the  more  do  we  deplore 
the  awful  war  which  infamous  rebellion  forced  upon  them,  drag- 
ging them  from  all  the  joys  of  their  happy  homes,  to  woes 
which  no  pen  can  describe,  and  which  no  imagination  can  con- 
ceive. 

In  the  autumn  of  1861,  the  State  of  Maine  raised  six  batter- 
ies of  mounted  light  artillery.  Each  battery  was  un  independ- 
ant  organization.  We  can  but  briefly  refer  to  their  patriotic 
devotion  to  the  salvation  of  their  country  through  fields  of 
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blood.  Of  the  Bint  Battery,  Edward  W.  Thompson  of  BruoB- 
wiok  was  captain.  It  was  despatched  at  once  to  Ship  Island^ 
and  thence  to  New  Orleans.  Wiih  one  hundred  and  forty-nine 
men,  the  battery  was  stationed  about  six  miles  from  the  city. 
It  was  a  Tery  siddy  region.  In  one  month  seventy  men  either 
died  or  were  disabled.  Having  been  attached  to  Gen.  Weit- 
zefs  corps,  they  were  transported  to  Donaldsonville,  where, 
with  great  gallantry,  tbcy  captured  a  twelve-pounder  from  the 
rebels,  which  the  battery  was  allowed  to  retain.  They  had, 
howeyer,  already  lost  so  many  men  that  a  detachment  of 
infimtry  wss  assigned  to  them. 

Col.  Thompson's  health  utterly  failed  him.  He  resigned  hia 
post,  and  was  succeeded  by  Albert  W.  Bradford  of  Eastport. 
Skirmiahes  and  battles,  wounds,  woe,  and  death,  rapidly  fol- 
lowed. At  Port  Hudson  the  battery  was  hotly  engaged.  After 
the  fall  of  Port  Hudson,  the  battery  was  moved  in  transports 
to  Donaldsonville.  Here  agiun  the  tioups  passed  through  an 
awful  scene  of  .  battle  and  blood.  Almost  every  day  now  had 
its  record  of  &tiguing  marches  and  sanguinary  conflicts.  Re 
turning  to  the  North,  the  men  re^nlisted,  and  fought  in  Virgiuia 
more  battles  than  can  well  be  counted. 

The  Second  Maine  Mounted  Battery  had  Davis  lillson  of 
Rockland  for  captain.  He  was  a  West  Point  graduate,  and 
had  been  adjutant-general  of  Maine.  The  troops  repaired  to 
Washington,  and  went  into  camp  on  Capitol  Hill.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  battery  was  sent  to  Manassas,  and  entered  upon  a 
series  of  constant,  deadly  battles,  with  almost  invariably  victo- 
rious results.  But  in  war  beavy  blows  must  be  received,  as  well 
as  given.  Horses  were  shot,  guns  dismounted,  men  wounded 
and  killed  ;  but  still  the  bleeding  and  exhausted  battery  held 
on  its  wiiy  until  the  victory  was  won.  Capt.  Tillson  was  soon 
promoted,  and  was  suueeeded  in  the  command  by  Capt.  James 
A.  Hall  ui  DainariMjotta,  who  was  followed  by  Lieut.  Ulmer, 
and  lie  was  followed  bv  Lieut.  Albert  F.  Thomas. 

The  Third  Mounted  Battery  was  rendezvoused  in  Augusta, 
under  James  G.  Swett  of  Brewer  as  captain.  After  spending 
u  little  time  at  Capitol  Hill,  it  was  embarked  for  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  to  guard  the  rubber  pontoons.    Passing  tlirough 
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yftrious  changes,  it  became  at  length  attached  to  the  Fizst  Biaine 
Heavy  Artilleiy,  and  was  stationed  for  the  defence  of  Wash- 
ington. The  reader  would  weary  of  a  minute  recital  of  the 
skirmishes  and  battles  in  which  it  engaged,  of  the  losses  which 
it  encountered,  and  of  the  victories  which  it  won. 

But  nothing  can  give  one  a  more  impressive  idea  of  the  tern* 
ble  energies  of  this  rebellion,  than  to  reflect  that  the  wonderful 
efforts  which  Maine  put  forth  were  rivalled  by  eveiy  loytd 
State  in  the  Union.  Dreadful  was  the  war  which  we  waged 
with  England  for  the  establishment  of  our  nationality ;  but  in- 
finitely more  terrible  was  the  war  in  which  we  engaged  with 
foul  rebellion,  that  the  nationality  which  had  cost  us  so  dear 
might  be  perpetuated.  For  a  long  time  the  battery  was  almost 
daily  contending  with  the  batteries  of  the  enemy.  When  the 
battery  was  withdrawn  from  the  lines  before  Petersburg,  the 
chief  of  artillery  commended  in  high  terms  the  military  disci- 
pline, the  neatness,  order,  and  efficiency,  with  which  ail  its 
duties  had  been  performed. 

The  Fourth  Mounted  Battery  was  commanded  by  O'N'eil  W. 
Robinson  of  Bethel.  Capt.  Robinson  was  a  graduate  of  Bow- 
doin  College,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession.  The  battery  was 
first  stationed  at  Fort  Ramsey,  seven  miles  from  Alexandria,  in 
Virginia.  The  history  of  this  battery  was  essentially  like  that 
of  the  others.  Its  theatre  of  action  was  Yiiginia ;  and  it  had 
scarcely  any  respite  from  fatiguing  marches  and  deadly  bom- 
bardments. But  few  of  those  who  originally  enlisted  returned 
to  their  homes  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  victories  they  had  won. 

These  young  men,  from  the  comfortable  homes  and  peaceful 
industries  of  Maine,  had  but  just  entered  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah,  when  they  were  placed  under  the  cross-fire  of  two 
rebel  batteries  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Run.  In  that  awful  iicene 
of  thunder  roar  and  shrieking  shells,  as  the  ground  was  ploughed 
by  cannon-balls,  as  horses  were  shot,  guns  dismoimted,  and  the 
dying  and  dead  were  falling  around,  the  noble  young  men, 
the  pride  of  their  friends  and  the  hope  of  the  State,  maintained 
their  position  with  invincible  courage.  Not  a  man  flinched 
from  his  post.  There  were  several  changes  in  the  command, 
from  promotions  and  the  other  vicissitudes  of  a  campaign. 
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The  Fifth  Mouuted  Battery  was  raised  at  hu'ge.  Geoi-ge  F. 
Leppien  of  Portland  was  intrusted  with  the  command.  Ho 
was  admirably  qualified  for  the  responsible  duty ;  for  he  had 
been  educated  in  tlie  best  German  universities,  had  spent  five 
years  in  a  military  school  in  Prussia,  and  had  already  held  a 
lieutenant's  commission  in  a  Pennsylvania  battery.  These 
men  were  very  promptly  led  forward  to  the  front,  where  the 
battles  were  raging  in  the  valley  of  the  Slienandoah.  At  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  tliis  battery  was  exposed  to  the 
heaviest  cannonade  of  the  day  ;  and  tlic  men  won  golden  ojmu- 
ions  for  their  unflinching  courage,  their  accuracy  of  aim,  and 
their  rapidity  of  fire.  At  the  inexplicable  disaster  at  Chancel- 
lorsville,  the  battery  was  exposed  to  a  terribly  destructive  fire 
from  three  rebel  batteries.  There  they  stood  effectively  work- 
ing their  guns,  and  holding  a  largo  body  of  infantry  in  check, 
until  Capt.  Leppien  was  struck  down  by  a  mortal  wound  ;  both 
of  the  lieutenants,  Greenlief  T.  Stevens  of  Augusta,  and  Adel* 
bert  B.  Twitcliell  of  Bethel,  were  severely  wounded ;  six  men 
were  killed  outright,  twenty-two  were  wounded  and  prostrate 
in  their  blood,  forty  hoi-ses  were  either  killed  or  disabled,  and 
their  ammunition  was  exhausted.  Then,  by  the  aid  of  infantry 
supports,  the  guns  were  dragged  off.  It  is  hard  to  forgive  those 
rebels,  who,  without  the  slightest  justifiable  cause,  plunged  our 
country  into  so  deadly  a  war,  sending  lamentation  and  moum- 
ing  to  thousands  of  once  happy  homes. 

Again  at  Gettysburg  this  heroic  battery  met  \vith  appalling 
losses  and  sufferings,  and  perforrae<l  deeds  of  daring  which  won 
for  them  great  admiration.  For  the  second  time  the  battery 
was  left  with  but  one  officer  not  wounded.  Capt.  Hunt,  who 
had  succeeded  Capt.  Leppien,  wus  severely  wounded  on  the 
first  of  this  three-days'  battle.  And  thus  the  dreadful  days 
came  and  went  with  slaughter,  wounds,  anguish,  death.  We 
hope  there  is  somewhere  reward  for  those  noble  men  who  thus 
suffered  and  died  for  us.  Had  they  failed,  who  can  imagine 
the  disasters  without  end  which  would  have  befallen  onr  dla* 
membered  land  ? 
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MAINB  m  THE  WAS  OF  THB  REBELLION,  OOHTIHUKD. 

Battle  of  Cedar  Ifoantaiii— Bi?oaae1diig  in  tbe  Bidn— Teetiauuij  of  Geo. 

Buraside  —  Scenes  at  Port  Hudson  —  Arlington  Ilcigbta — Campaigning  in 
the  South  —  Patriotism  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Regiment  —  Toilsome 
March  ~BaUle  at  Marianna  — Ravages  of  Sickness — Summary  of  the 
Bffmrle  of  Maine— Major-Oeii.  O.  O.  Hmcd  at  Gettysburg— Major-Oen. 
Joahna  L.  Chamberlain  at  tlie  Smraider  of  Lee. 

THE  Sixth  Mounted  Batteiy,  raised  by  Maine,  was  oompoaed 
eUefly  of  young  men  from  tiie  oounties  of  York,  Waldo,  and 
Arooetook.  Freeman  McGilvery  of  Stockton  was  captain.  The 
batteiy  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  army  of  Viiginia.  Gen.  Banks, 
with  six  thousand  men,  was  endeavonng  to  arrest  the  march  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  who  had  thirty  thousand  under  his  command. 
Both  the  Fourth  and  Sixth  Maine  Batteries  were  brought  into 
action  at  Cedar  Mountain.  Here  the  Sixth  first  experienced 
the  terrors  and  toils  of  battle.  For  six  hours  the  deadly  fight- 
ing raged.  Inexperienced  as  they  were  in  the  horrors  of  war, 
they  stood  at  their  posts  so  manfully,  repelling  repeated  charges, 
that  Gen.  Augur,  to  whose  dividlon  the  battery  was  attached, 
congratulated  Gapt.  McGilTcry  on  his  gallant  conduct,  and 
said  that  the  battery  was  the  means  of  repelling  the  assaults  on 
the  lefb  flank,  and  had  thus  saved  the  division  from  destruction. 

A  retreat  to  the  Rappahannock  was  necessary.  The  little 
band,  pressed  by  out-numbering  foes,  marching  and  counter- 
marching, fought  n^ht  and  day,  living  upon  half  rations,  and 
with  scarcely  a  moment  for  rest.  We  caimot  follow  this 
battery  in  its  heroic  career  of  almost  incessant  battles. 

Gapt  McGilveiy  received  deserved  promotion ;  and  Edwin 
B.  Dow  of  Portland  was  intmated  with  the  command*  At 
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Gettysburg  the  Sixtli  [)t'rfoiinetl  very  efficient  service.  Though 
it  suffered  severely,  it  persistently  held  its  position,  and  was 
highly  complimented  by  Gens.  Tyler  and  Hunt  for  its  gallantry. 
Lieut.  Ron;ei-s  succeeded  Capt.  Dow  in  command  of  the  battery. 

We  now  return  to  the  regiments.  Maine  had  already  fur- 
nished the  general  government  with  fifteen  regiments;  and  it  ia 
safe  to  say  that  none  better,  in  the  courage  and  hardihood  of 
the  men  and  their  high-toned  character,  had  entered  the  service. 
In  the  year  1862,  the  State  was  called  upon  for  more  men,  and 
the  Sixteenth  Regiment  of  infantry  waa  0]:gaiiized.  Asa 
Wildes  of  Skowhegan  was  colonel. 

Sadly  yet  resolutely  these  young  men  left  well-tilled  farms 
and  comfortable  homes,  their  workshops  and  mills,  and  all  the 
charms  of  peaceful  domestic  life,  for  the  hazards  and  sufferings 
of  war.  They  were  men  of  peace.  Dire  necessity  alone  could 
induce  them  to  exchange  their  homes  for  the  tented  field.  The 
regiment,  like  many  others,  was  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service  by  Major  J.  W.  T.  Gardiner. 

The  troops  were  sent  immediately  to  Washington ;  and, 
crossing  the  Potomac  by  Long  Bridge,  encamped  on  Arlington 
Heights,  the  former  residence  of  the  very  able  and  very  unhappy 
rebel  general,  Bobert  E.  Lee.  Their  tents  were  scarcely  reared 
when  they  were  ordered  to  the  front,  to  meet  the  rebels  who 
had  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  were  threatening  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  September.  The  nights  were  chill,  and  there  were 
frequent  stonnB.  But  the  regiment  had  moved  ao  mpidly  that 
it  waa  T6iy  poorly  supplied  with  clothing  or  camp  equipage. 
The  men  encamped  on  the  Potomac,  about  three  miles  west  of 
Sharpsburg.  Their  only  shelter  waa  such  as  they  could  con- 
struct from  boughs  of  trees  and  cornstalks.  But  these  would 
neither  exclude  wind  nor  rain.  All  their  baggage  remained  in 
Washington.    Their  rations  were  poor  and  insufficient. 

The  regiment  had  dwindled  to  seven  hundred  men.  They 
had  no  change  of  clothing,  no  medicine.  Terrible  discomfort 
prevailed,  with  filth  and  vermin.  There  must  have  been  great 
incapacity  somewhere  to  have  allowed  such  a  state  of  things  to 
exist.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  were  on  the  sick-list  Many 
died.  Exposure,  scanty  food,  and  general  wretchedness  weis 
more  &tal  than  the  bullets  of  the  foe  oould  have  bisen. 
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Under  such  deplorable  circumstances,  the  Sixteenth  received 
marching  orders.  In  a  pouring  rain  they  broke  camp,  and  after 
a  weary  march  halted  for  tlie  night  in  the  woods.  It  was  an 
awful  night.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents.  An  almost  wintry  gale 
pierced  their  thin  clothing.  There  ws\s  no  shelter.  Camp-fires 
could  not  be  built.  The  bitter  cold  and  general  wretchedness 
prevented  all  sleep.  The  sufferings  of  that  night  will  never  be 
foigotten  by  those  who  endured  them.  In  a  long  and  woful 
march  they  reached  WarriDgtoo,  on  the  7th  of  November,  Id  a 
heavy  snow-storm. 

At  length  the  knapsacks  and  overcoats  of  the  regiment 
arrived,  and  the  despondency  into  which  the  men  had  been 
plunged  was  in  some  d^^ree  dispelled.  A  terrible  battle  was 
fought  at  Fredericksburg.  These  worn  and  wasted  men  seemed 
as  regardless  of  shells  and  bullets  as  if  they  were  snowflakes. 
They  entered  the' field,  swept  by  the  storm  of  war,  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  Two  hundred  and  twenly-six 
were  either  killed  or  wounded.  (}en.  Burnside,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  army,  said,  Whatever  honor  we  can  olaim  In 
that  oontest  was  won  by  the  Maine  men.*' 

These  hardships  were  terrible.  The  men  had  been  so 
enfeebled  by  sicknees  that  nearly  eyery  wounded  man  died. 
The  regiment  had  dwindled  down  to  forty  men.  A  hundred 
and  dxty  recruits  were  sent  to  add  to  their  numbers.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  sufferings  of  this  regiment.  The 
nights  became  wintry  oold.  There  were  long  marches  through 
mud  and  rain,  and  bivouacking  almost  supperless  upon  the  bleak, 
unsheltered  fields. 

Napoleon  said  that  a  man  who  is  intrusted  with  the  lives  of 
his  fellow-men,  in  a  military  campaign,  should  examine  liim- 
self  to  see  if  he  is  equal  to  such  immense  responsibilities. 
There  was  no  intentional  neglect  in  this  case,  but  certainly 
there  was  great  incapacity  somewhere.  At  length  these  suffer- 
ing patriots  reached  winter-quartei's,  and  enjoyed  a  little  rest. 
But  soon  again  the  turmoil  and  carnage  of  almost  ceaseless 
battle  were  recommenced.  We  can  only  give  the  final  result. 
The  numbers  originally  forming  the  regiment,  and  those  sent  to 
re-enforce  it,  amounted  to  two  thousand  and  ninety-seven.  Of 
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these  the  total  loss  by  the  oeeaaltieB  el  the  campaigns  mtmbered 
twelve  handled  and  ten. 

The  Seyenteenth  Begfiment  of  Infimtiy  was  mainly  firom  the 
counties  of  York,  Gamberland,  Androsooggin,  and  Oxford. 
Thomas  A.  Roberts  of  Portland  was  eolonel.  It  was  speedily 
sent  to  the  battle-fields  of  Virginia.  At  FrederiolaA>ax^  and 
Chftncellorsville  and  Gettysburg,  and  many  oUier  fields  of 
carnage,  they  fought  with  valor  which  proved  their  readinesa  to 
die  for  their  country. 

And  so  it  was  with  the  Eighteenth  Regiment,  under  Col. 
Daniel  Chapin  of  Bangor ;  the  Nineteenth,  under  Col.  Frederick 
D.  Sewall  of  Bath ;  and  the  Twentieth,  under  Col.  Adelbert 
Ames  of  Rockland.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, Brunswick,  was  lieutenant-colonel.  Upon  the  promotion 
of  Col.  Ames,  Col.  Chamberlain  took  the  command.  His 
gallantry  speedily  caused  him  to  be  promoted  by  Grant,  on  the 
field  where  he  was  wounded,  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
Adelbert  Ames  was  also  appointed  brigadier-general,  at  the 
request  of  Gens.  Hooker,  Meade,  and  Howard,  for  great  hero- 
ism displayed  at  Chancellorsville.  To  record  the  achievements 
of  these  regiments  would  be  but  to  repeat  what  has  already 
been  written.  They  passed  through  the  same  scenes  of  weary 
marches,  cold  bivouacs  on  rain-drenched  fields,  and  terrible 
battles. 

The  Twenty-First  Regiment  had  Elijah  D.  Johnson  of  Lewis- 
ton  for  its  colonel.  It  was  sent  far  away  to  the  marshes  and 
the  baj'ous  of  the  extreme  South,  where  sickness  was  more  to 
be  feared  than  bullet  or  bayonet.  Thou^rh  wasted  by  sickness, 
it  did  good  service  at  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson.  In  one 
assault  it  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  sixty  in  less  than  half  an 
hour.  The  survivors  of  the  regiment  were  present  at  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort.  Their  term  of  service  having  expired,  they 
were  transported  home.  The  fame  of  their  heroism  liad  gone 
before  them,  and  they  received  a  continuous  ovation  along  the 
route. 

The  Twenty-Second  Regiment  was  rendezvoused  at  Bangor. 
Henry  Crosby  of  Hampden  was  colonel.  These  troops  were 
sent,  by  the  way  of  Washington  and  Fortress  Monroe,  to  New 
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Orleans.  Thence  it  ascended  the  river  to  take  part  in  the 
terrible  struggle  raging  around  Port  Hudson.  And  here  we 
have  but  the  same  story  to  tell  of  toil,  exhaustion,  wounds, 
death,  and  the  final  victory  of  those  who  survived  these  awful 
scenes. 

The  Twenty-Third  Regiment  was  organized  under  CoL 
William  Wirt  Virgin  of  Norway.  The  young  men  were 
generally  from  Androscoggin  and  Oxford  Counties.  It  is  said, 
that  morally  and  intellectually  this  regiment  was  composed  of 
perhaps  the  best  set  of  men  who  had  tluis  far  left  the  Stiite. 
These  troops  spent  most  of  their  time  in  guarding  Washington. 
Their  labors  were  very  severe,  in  digging  rifle-pits  and  redoubts, 
building  barricades,  and  in  performing  picket  duty.  Under 
these  toils  and  exposure  about  fifty  died  dming  the  ten  months 
the  regiment  was  in  service. 

Tiie  Twenty-Fourth  Regiment  was  organized  at  Augusta. 
George  M.  At  wood  of  Gardiner  was  colonel.  Their  career  was 
indeed  an  arduous  one.  They  were  sent  to  the  unhealthy 
South,  and  to  the  unintermitted  toils  which  attended  the  siege 
of  Port  Hudson.  Nine  hundred  of  the  stalwart  sons  of  Maine 
left  Augusta.  At  the  end  of  the  year  for  which  they  enlisted 
but  five  hundred  and  seventy  returned;  and  yet  not  one  was 
killed  in  battle. 

The  Twenty-Fifth  Regiment,  like  several  others,  enlisted  for 
nine  months'  service.  Francis  Fessenden  of  Portland  was 
colonel.  The  regiment  numbered  nine  hundied  and  ninety- 
three  men.  It  rendezvoused  at  Portland,  and  first  repaired  to 
Capitol  Hill,  in  Washington.  Here  it  was  assigned  to  the 
third  brigade  of  Casey's  division,  and  Col.  Fessenden  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  brigade.  In  a  furious  storm  the 
troops  were  removed  to  Arlington  Heights.  Here  several 
months  were  spent  in  severe  labor,  guarding  Long  Bridge,  ati'l 
constructing  fikscines,  gabions,  magazines,  and  bomb-proois. 
Though  the  regiment  participated  in  no  engagement,  it  per- 
formed the  arduous  and  responsil>le  duties  which  were  assigned 
to  it  with  great  fidelity,  and  was  greeted  on  its  return  with 
warm  encomiums. 

The  Twenty-Sixth  Regiment  was  raised  mainly  in  the  coun< 
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ties  of  Knox,  Hancock,  and  Waldo.  Bangor  was  its  pkoe  of 
rendezToas,  and  Nathaniel  H.  Hubbaxd  of  Winterport  was  iti 
colonel.  These  troops  were  fiist  sent  to  Arlington  HeightB« 
then  to  Fortress  Monroe,  then  to  Newport  News,  then  in  • 
magnificent  fleet  to  Ship  Island,  then  to  New  Orleans,  then  to 
Baton  Rouge.  Hero  commenced  the  dull  routine  of  camp-life. 
After  a  delay  of  two  months  the  Twenty-Sixth,  with  other 
forces,  was  put  in  motion  on  the  march  to  Port  Hudson.  Hav- 
ing accomplished  the  object  of  this  expedition,  they  returned  to 
Baton  Rouge,  and  there  embarked  on  a  river  steamer,  and 
descended  sixty  miles  to  Donaldsonville.  Fh>m  this  point  they 
took  up  their  line  of  march  to  Thibodeaux,  thirty-six  nulea 
west  of  the  MississippL  Thence  the  troops  were  transported 
by  rail  to  Brashear  City.  Upon  this  expedition  the  regiment 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Irish  Bend.  It  was  a  hsrd-fbught 
conflict,  amidst  scenes  of  sublimity  and  tenor  which  deserve 
minute  record.  In  this  deadly  struggle  the  regiment  lost  sixty* 
eight  men  out  of  three  hundred.  From  the  blood-etained  field 
the  troops  ascended  the  Bayou  Teche  to  the  Red  River. 

On  the  26th  of  May  they  returned  to  Brashear  City,  after  a 
bold,  fatiguing,  perilous  campaign  of  forty-three  days,  beneath 
the  blase  of  an  almost  meridian  sun.  They  proceeded  to  Port 
Hudson,  and  took  gallant  part  in  the  siege  until  the  robels 
surrendered.  Having  thus  performed  their  engagements,  they 
ascended  the  river  to  Cairo,  and  thence  home.  In  this  gallant 
eiq[»edition  of  nine  months  two  hundred  of  the  noble  sons  of 
Maine  wero  lost. 

The  Twenty-Seventh  Regiment  was  mainly  from  York 
County,  and  was  rendezvoused  at  Portland.  Rufus  P.  Tapley 
of  Saoo  was  colonel.  Its  first  destination  was  Cential  Vir- 
ginia. Through  a  severe  winter  the  raiment  remained,  guard- 
ing, much  of  the  time,  a  picket-line  eight  miles  long.  CoL 
Tapley  was  succeeded  by  Lieut-Col.  Wentworth.  This  was 
the  most  anxious  hour  of  the  war.  The  rebel  Gren.  Lee,  with 
his  immense  forces,  was  moving  up  for  the  invasion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Incendiaries  were  crowding  our  Northern  cities.  Trai- 
tors in  the  North  were  openly  avowing  sympathy  with  the 
Southern  rebellion.   Want  of  confidence  in  the  commander  of 
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tiie  Union  amy  rendered  a  change  necesBaxy.  All  the  old 
troops  had  been  sent  forward  to  oppose  the  exultant  foe.  The 
national  heart  was  oppressed  with  anxiety.  Washington  was 
left  exposed.  The  tenn  for  which  this  regiment  had  enlisted 
had  eiq>ired. 

The  President  and  the  Secietaiy  of  War  entreated  the 
Twenty-ScTenth  to  remain  for  the  protection  of  the  capital.  It 
was  a  remarkable  regiment.  Gentlemen  from  each  of  the 
iiberal  professions  were  in  its  ranks,  and  farmers  and  mechanics, 
who  were  making  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifices  by  their  absence 
from  their  homes.  They  remained.  The  battle  of  Gettysburg 
was  fought ;  and  the  dark  doud  of  peril  passed  away.  Greeted 
with  benedictiona  in  Washington,  these  patriotic  troops  were 
receiTed  at  home  with  blessings.  The  regiment  left  Maine 
idne  hundred  and  forty-nine  strong,  and  had  never  less 
than  seven  hundred  and  forty  ready  for  dul^.  Medals  were 
awarded  to  the  men  by  the  War  Department,  for  serving  beyond 
the  term  for  thehr  enlistment. 

The  Twenty-Eighth  Regiment  was  under  Ephraim  W.  Wood- 
man of  Wilton,  colonel.  They  proceeded  first  to  New  York, 
and  were  quartered  one  night  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, 
where  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  prominent  members  of 
his  church  aasbted  in  nursing  the  sick.  After  spending  a  short 
time  in  that  vicinity,  the  troops  were  sent  to  New  Orleans  by 
the  way  of  Fortress  Monroe.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
their  vast  variety  of  marchings  and  counter-marchings,  their 
skirmishes,  and  the  innumerable  arduous  toils  which  they 
performed.  Some  of  the  conflicts  in  which  they  engaged  were 
as  desperately  fought  as  any  during  the  war. 

The  Twenty-Ninth  Regiment  was  rendezvoused  at  Augusta. 
George  L.  Beal  of  Norway  was  colonel.  It  was  sent  immedi- 
ately to  New  Orleans.  These  troops,  many  of  whom  had 
previously  unlisted  for  nine  months,  entered  almost  immediately 
upon  a  series  of  bloody  battles.  In  the  sanguinary  conflict  of 
Pleasant  Hill  they  won  a  signal  victory.  Col.  Beal  was  placed 
in  cuuiniiiiid  of  a  brigade.  On  one  expedition  the  troops 
marched  four  hundred  miles.  They  were  at  one  time  sixty 
houi-s  without  sleep,  and  with  but  little  food  ;  and  during  that 
time  they  marched  fifty -six  miles,  and  fought  two  battles. 
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Having  peiformed  wondrouB  deeds  of  toil  and  gallantry  iD 
the  hx  South,  the  regiment  was  sent  back  to  Virginia,  and  took 
part  in  the  conflicts  which  were  raging  there,  until  the  term  of 
its  service  liad  expired. 

The  Thirtieth  Regiment  of  in&ntiy  had  in  its  ranks  quite  a 
number  of  experienced  soldiers.  Francis  Fessenden  of  Portland 
was  ooloneL  It  sailed,  in  the  steamship  **  Merrimae,"  from  Fort* 
land  for  New  Orleans.  Sickness -pervaded  the  ranks.  They 
mkfehed  one  hundred  and  rixty  miles,  over  the  marshy  lands  ik 
Louisiana,  to  Natddtoohes.  They  encountered  sleet  and  drench- 
ing rain-storms,  with  rough  and  miry  roads.  Not  a  few  dropped 
by  the  wayside,  utterly  exhausted,  and  were  captured  by  the 
enemy.  Skirmishes  and  battles  ensued,  with  incidents  of  chival- 
rio  courage,  which  we  have  no  space  to  describe. 

Between  the  15th  of  March  and  the  22d  of  May,  this  regi- 
ment marched  five  hundred  miles,  and  engaged  in  four  battles, 
losing  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  officers  and  men.  From 
New  Orleans  the  troops  returned  to  Virginia,  and  engaged  in 
toils  as  severe  as  flesh  and  blood  could  endure.  During  one 
year  these  hardy  men  marched  over  a  thousand  miles.  The 
true  story  of  what  they  did  and  suffered,  for  the  salvation  of 
their  country,  no  pen  can  describe. 

The  Second  Regiment  of  cavalry  was  composed  of  remarka- 
bly robust  men.  Ephraim  W.  Woodman  of  Portland  was 
colonel.  They  were  sent  to  New  Orleans.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  horses  died  on  the  voyage.  Most  of  the  regiment  was  im- 
mediately ordered  to  the  front  to  take  part  in  the  Red  River 
expedition.  After  a  season  of  active  service  the  regiment  was 
sent  to  Pensacola,  in  Fioi  ida. 

At  Mariannu,  tlie  sliire-town  of  Jackson  County,  there  was  a 
terrible  conllict  in  thu  streets.  The  rei)els  threw  up  barricades, 
and  opened  a  furious  lire  from  churches,  houses,  and  stores. 
Major  Nathan  Cutler  of  Augusta  had  two  horses  shot  under 
him,  and  fell  with  a  broken  leg,  a  shattered  wrist,  and  other 
severe  wounds.  From  all  these  wounds  he  recovered.  Many 
others  were  killed  or  wounded,  twenty-nine  in  all. 

But  in  this  successful  raid  the  troops  took  one  hundred  pris- 
oners, a  lai^e  amount  of  commissary  and  quartermaster  stores. 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  horses  and  mules,  four  hundred  head  of 
cattle,  and  fivb  hundred  contrabands.  There  were  several  other 
raids,  one  into  the  State  of  Alabama.  In  one  of  these  a  train 
of  fifty  wagons  was  brought  into  camp,  by  Lieut.-Col.  Spurling 
of  the  Second  Maine,  for  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  through  the 
enemy's  country,  while  attacked  almost  ejery  hour,  in  front, 
flanks,  and  rear,  by  a  force  superior  to  his  own. 

The  change  from  the  pure  air  and  healthy  food  of  their  homes 
in  Maine  to  the  malarious  climates  of  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
and  all  the  hardships  and  deprivations  of  camp-life,  caused  so 
much  sickness,  that  at  one  time,  from  a  regiment  of  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-nine,  only  four  hundred  and  fifty  reported  for  duty. 
The  sad  condition  of  the  z^ment  being  made  known,  Maine 
immediately  sent  to  the  suffering  men  a  bountifiil  siq^vply  of 
vegetables  and  other  articles  for  their  comfort. 

The  Seventh  Mounted  Battery,  nnder  Adelbert  B.  Twitchell 
of  Bethel,  as  captain,  was  sent  to  Virginia,  and  joi  its  first 
battle,  at  Spottsylvania,  fought  from  morning  till  night  In 
that  battle  it  obtained  celebrity  which  gave  it  rank  with  the 
meet  experieneed  batteries  in  the  army.  At  Betbesda  Church 
and  Gold  Harbor,  it  was  again  under  a  severe  fire.  In  front  of 
Petersburg  it  took  part  in  the  fierce  strife  which  raged  there  for 
BO  many  months.  Sharpshooters  were  continually  watching  for 
every  exposure,  and  sixty-four-pound  mortar  shells  were  fre- 
quently thrown  over  their  ramparts.  The  battery  was  composed 
of  a  superior  class  of  men,  and  was  highly  commended  for  its 
discipline  and  efficiency. 

An  independent  orj^Mnization  was  mised,  called  the  First 
District  Columbia  Cavahy.  Maine  contributed  about  eight 
hundred  men  to  this  organization.  Col.  L.  C.  Baker  was  in 
command.  These  troops  plunged  into  that  series  of  bloody 
battles  in  Virginia,  which  attended  the  close  of  the  war.  They 
encountered  victories  and  defeats,  but  rendered  efficient  service, 
and,  when  attacked  by  overwhelming  numbers,  displayed  brave- 
ry which  could  not  have  been  surpassed. 

The  Thirty-First  Regiment  of  infantry  was  rendezvoused  at 
Augusta,  and  was  pushed  forward  rapidly  to  Virginia  to  aid  in 
the  concluding  scenes  of  the  conflict*   George  Vamey  of  fian« 
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gor  was  oolmiel.  He  was  succeeded  by  CoL  Tbomas  Hight  of 
Augusta.  The  regiment  immediately  took  part  in  the  battles 
•of  the  Wilderness,  fought  biavely,  and  suffered  severely.  In  one 
of  their  first  conflicts  they  lost,  in  killed,  wonnded,  and  misring, 
two  hundred  and  ninety-five  men.  Then,  for  six  successive 
<da3  s,  they  were  under  fire.  At  Petersburg  they  won  great 
praise.  Sickness,  wounds,  death,  and  capture  at  one  time  so 
rednoed  the  regiment  that  but  sixty  reported  for  duty.  Recruits 
were  sent  to  fill  up  their  dwindled  ranks. 

The  Thirty-Second  Regiment  of  infontiy  was  rendeavoused  at 
Auguata.  Mark  F.  Wentworth  of  Kitteiy  was  colonel.  Vir- 
ginia was  the  theatre  of  their  exploits.  At  Spottsylvaaia,  they 
were  placed  in  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  line.  For  eight 
auocessive  days  they  were  under  fire.  The  carnage  enoountered 
in  the  conflicts  in  which  these  troops  were  engaged  was  awfoL 

Another  military  organization  was  formed  in  Maine,  called 
the  First  Regiment  Veteran  Artillery.  John  Goldthwait  <^ 
Windsor  was  in  command. 

But  we  must  bring  this  brief  narrative  to  a  close.  It  would 
require  far  more  space  than  we  can  give,  to  do  any  thing  like 
justice  to  the  achievements  of  the  troops  of  Maine  during  the 
war.  The  space  which  can  be  devoted  to  that  subject  here 
enables  us  to  present  but  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  the 
most  important  organizations.  Many  heroic  deeds  are  left  un- 
recorded. Even  the  names  of  many  men  whose  deeds  merit 
record,  we  cannot  mention.  We  can  only  give  an  abstract, 
and  a  very  imperfect  one,  of  the  heroic  efforts  whicli  the  citi- 
zens of  Maine  made  to  rescue  our  country  from  the  foulest 
rebellion  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  history. 

During  the  four  years  of  this  dreadful  strife,  Maine  sent 
seventy-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  men  to  the 
battle-field.  She  furnished  thirty-two  infantr}'  regiments,  three 
regiments  of  cavalry,  one  regiment  of  heavy  artillery,  seven 
batteries  of  mounted  artillery,  seven  com])anies  of  sharpshoot- 
ers, thirty  companies  of  unassigned  infantry,  seven  companies 
of  coast-guards,  and  six  com])anies  for  coast  fortifications;  six 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  also  contributed  to 
the  navy  and  marine  corps.    The  total  number  who  perished 
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during  these  campaigns,  in  the  army  list,  amounted  to  seven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-two.  We  have  no  record 
of  the  killed  and  wounded,  and  of  those  who  died  of  disease,  in 
the  navy  and  marine  corps.  The  wliole  amount  of  bouuty  paid 
throughout  the  State  was  nine  million  &lx.  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  and  ninety-three 
cents.  Hospital  stores  were  contributed  to  the  amount  of  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  one  hundied  and  thirty-four 
dollars. 

The  above  record  is  a  surprising  one.  No  one  would  have 
deemed  it  possible  that  the  State  of  Elaine  could  have  sent  so 
many  troops  to  the  field,  or  that  she  could  contribute  such  vast 
sums  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war.  In  the  narrative  of  this 
dreadful  conflict  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  there  are 
two  of  the  sons  of  Maine  who  merit  especial  mention. 

Gettysburg  was  perhaps  the  turning-point  in  the  tide  of  bat- 
tle. Gen.  Leo,  with  ninety  thousand  men,  was  on  the  rapid 
march  to  overwhelm  the  diminished  army  of  Hooker,  capture 
Washington,  and  enrich  the  Confederacy  by  the  plunder  of  the 
cities  and  granaries  of  Pennsylvania.  He  concentrated  his 
giant  army  at  Gettysburg.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  with  the 
Eleventh  Corps,  was  sent  forward  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  retard  the  advance  of  the  rebels,  while  divisions  of  the  Union 
army  were  hurrying,  by  forced  marches,  to  the  position  where 
it  was  now  evident  that  a  decisive  battle  was  to  take  place. 

With  eight  thousand  men,  Gen.  Howard  met  the  brunt  of 
battle,  and  drove  back  the  foe.  His  corps  was  posted  on  Ceme- 
tery Hill.  Its  capture  was  certain  victory  to  the  rebels.  Lee, 
the  ablest  general  of  the  rebels,  gathered  up  all  his  strength  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  enormous  masses 
of  Early's  division  advanced  in  majestic  march  to  the  attack. 
There  stood  Gen.  Howard,  with  his  calm,  manly,  honest  face. 
"  An  empty  coat-sleeve  is  pinned  to  his  shoulder,  memento  of  a 
hard-fought  field  before,  and  reminder  of  many  a  battle-scene 
his  splendid  Christian  courage  has  illumined."  After  a  terrific 
struggle  the  rebels  gained  a  position,  where  they  made  i)repara- 
tions  for  a  desperate  assault  on  the  morrow,  with  scarcely  » 
doubt  of  their  success. 
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At  the  early  dawn,  the  batteriea  of  Gen.  Howaid  thundered 
forth  their  challenge  for  a  renewal  of  the  fight  Soon  the  hatde 
was  resumed,  with  all  its  indesoribable  tumult  and  dreadful 
fury.  Gen.  Howard,  who  was  guiding  this  tempest  of  war, 
was  ealmly  leaning  against  a  gravestone.  His  aids  were 
gathered  around  him,  watching  the  sublime  sweep  of  the  war- 
cloud  before  them. 

I  have  seen  many  men  in  action,**  an  eye-witness  writes, 

but  never  one  so  imperturbably  cool  as  this  general  of  tlie 
Eleventh  Corps.  I  watched  him  closely  as  a  Minie  whizscd 
overhead.  I  dodged,  of  course :  I  never  expect  to  get  over  that 
halnt ;  but  I  am  confident  that  he  did  not  move  a  muscle,  by 
the  fraction  of  a  hair's-bieadth." 

At  length  the  whole  field  of  battle  was  buried  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke.  Gen.  Howard,  turning  to  one  of  his  aids,  said  in 
calm  tones,  Ride  over  to  Gen.  Meade,  and  tell  him  that  the 
fighting  on  the  right  seraos  more  terrific  than  ever,  and  appeals 
to  be  swinging  around  towards  the  centre ;  and  ask  him  if  he 
has  any  orders.*' 

The  aid  soon  came  galloping  back,  witii  the  reply,  *'The 
troops  are  to  stand  to  arms,  sir,  and  watch  the  front.** 

Firmly  they  stood,  pouring  in  a  steady  storm  upon  their  foes, 
while  the  thunders  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  battles  ever 
waged  on  earth  deafened  the  ear,  and  the  ground  was  strewed 
with  the  wounded  and  the  dead.  I  am  not,  however,  deserib- 
ing  the  battle,  but  simply  an  important  incident  iu  the  battle. 
On  they  came,  yelling  like  demons,  six  brigades  in  number. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  rebel  artillery  were  concentrat- 
ing their  fire  upon  our  centre  and  left.  It  is  said  that  Gen. 
Howard  ordered  one  after  another  of  his  guns  to  bo  quiet,  as  if 
silenced  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  rebel  lines  came  rush- 
ing on,  four  miles  long.  From  that  whole  length  there  was  an 
incessant  blaze  of  fire,  emitting  a  storm  of  bullets,  balls,  and 
shells,  which  it  would  seem  that  no  mortal  energies  could  en- 
dure. 

When  the  foe  was  within  point-blauk  range,  so  that  every 
bullet  of  grape  or  canister  would  accomplish  its  mission,  the 
cannoneers  sprang  to  their  guns.    Sheeta  of  flame  and  smoke. 
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and  death-dealing  iron  and  lead,  smote  them  in  the  face  ;  and 
they  fell  as  though  the  angel  of  death  had  spread  his  wings 
on  the  blast.  When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  the  charging 
lines  before  Cemetery  Hill  had  vanished.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  mutilated  bodies,  some  still  in  death,  and  many 
writhing  in  agony.  A  few  stiugglers  were  seen  here  and  there, 
on  the  rapid  retreat. 

The  gloom  of  night  was  soon  spread  over  this  awful  spectacle. 
In  the  morning,  Lee  commenced  his  retreat.  lie  had  lost  in 
killed,  five  thousand  five  hundred ;  in  wounded,  twenty -one 
thousand  ;  in  stragglers  and  deserters,  four  thousand  ;  and  nine 
thousand  prisoners.  Humiliated  and  bleeding,  the  fragments 
of  his  army  hastened  back  to  Virginia,  having  lost  forty  thou- 
sand men.  At  Gettysburg,  the  death-blow  was  given  to  the 
heart  of  the  rebellion.  x^Iaine  may  well  feel  proud  of  tlie  part 
which  her  illustrious  son  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  took  in  that 
decisive  luiiile.  Even  the  catalogue  of  the  skirmishes  and  bat- 
tles in  which  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  took  an  heroic  part  wculd  be 
a  long  one. 

Major-Gen.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain  entered  the  army  from 
his  professorship  in  Bowdoin  College,  as  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Maine  Twentieth  Regiment  of  infantry.  It  was  his  priv- 
ilege to  receive  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army.  The  scene  of  the 
surrender  was  sublime.  The  whole  rebel  army  was  Hying  iu 
utter  defeat  from  Richmond  and  Petcrsburir,  over  the  hills  and 
through  the  vales.  The  Union  army,  more  than  double  its 
number,  was  pursuing  it  on  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south. 

The  flight  of  the  enemy  was  truly  a  rout.  The  path  of  the 
flying  foe  was  strewe<l  with  abuiuloiud  artillery,  muskets, 
wagons,  and  all  the  d(5bris  of  a  defeated  army.  Soon  the  rebels 
were  overtaken  upon  a  plain  surrounded  by  hills.  The  Union 
army  came  pressing  on,  like  a  resistless  flood,  and  its  batteries 
were  planted  upon  the  crests  which  encircled  the  plain.  There 
was  no  escape  for  the  rebels.  They  must  either  surrender  or 
be  annihilated.  Lee  surrendered  just  as  the  Union  soldiers 
were  ready  to  open  their  deadly  fire.  Our  troops  received  the 
first  tidings  from  the  shouts  which  burst  from  the  lips  of  their 
rebel  foes.   These  haggard  men,  weary  of  the  war  into  which 
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they  had  been  dragged,  as  they  heard  the  news  that  the  war 
was  closed,  were  almost  frantic  with  joy.  Cheer  after  cheer 
rose  from  the  vanquished,  which  was  echoed  back  in  shout  after 
shout  from  the  victors  who  surrounded  them.  Both  voices, 
that  of  friend  and  foe,  blended  in  the  joyful  cry  whicli  one 
would  think  must  have  awakened  responsive  joy  among  the 
angels  in  heaven. 

The  soldiers  on  both  sides  seemed  to  have  lost  all  memory  of 
past  animosities.  With  the  Union  troops  there  were  tears  and 
prayers  and  cordial  embracings.  The  long  agonies  of  tlie  san- 
guinary conflict  were  forgotten.  Tlie  troops,  who,  in  long  lines 
in  the  rear,  were  hurrying  forward  to  the  supposed  scene  of 
battle,  heard  the  shout,  and  knew  not  wliat  it  meant.  But  it 
increased  in  volume,  and  came  rolling  down  the  ranks,  nearer 
and  nearer,  in  thunder-peals.  For  miles  the  mountains  and  the 
forests  and  the  valleys  rang  with  the  exultant  cheers  of  those 
who  had  trampled  the  rebellion  beneath  their  feet. 

Major-Gen.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  one  of  the  lieroes  of 
Gettysburg  and  Petersburg,  and  many  another  bloody  fight, 
chanced  to  be  with  his  division  in  the  van.  He  drew  up  his 
troops  in  a  straight  line,  a  mile  in  length.  An  equal  division 
of  the  rebel  army  was  marched  to  a  parallel  line  in  front,  at  the 
distance  of  but  a  few  feet.  All  were  silent.  Not  a  bugle 
sounded  ;  not  a  drum  was  beat ;  not  a  voice  was  heard. 

As  the  vanquished  foe  came  up.  Gen.  Chamberlain  ordered 
his  men  to  present  arms.  This  honor,  paid  to  the  heroic  vic- 
tims of  a  cruel  rebellion  in  their  hour  of  humiliation,  brought 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  many  rebel  ofiBcers.  One  said,  "  This  is 
magnanimity  which  we  had  not  expected."  The  defeated 
troops  returned  the  courteous  salute  before  they  laid  down  their 
arms.  As  this  division  filed  away,  another  came,  and  another, 
until  twenty-two  thousand  left  behind  them  their  arms  and 
their  banners. 

Lee's  army  had  been  more  than  three  times  that  numl)cr. 
But  thousands  had  been  eaptnred  ;  large  numbers  had  been 
killed  and  wounded  ;  and  other  thousands  had  thrown  down 
their  arms,  and  dispersed  in  all  directions,  to  return  to  their 
distant  and  utterly  impoYerished  homes.    The  rebel  tioops 
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wexe  starving.  In  their  disastrous  flight  they  had  heen  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  provisions.  The  Union  troope,  in  thar 
eager  pui-suit,  had  taken  but  a  scanty  supply ;  but  they  divided 
their  rations  with  their  conquered  foe. 

No  pen  can  describe  the  joy  with  which  the  tidings  of  Lee*8 
surrender  was  received  throughout  our  war*weaij  and  exhausted 
land.  The  Union  was  preserved.  Our  nationality  was  estab- 
lished. The  star-spangled  banner  was  again  to  float  in  undis- 
puted supremacy  firom  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf.  The 
crushing-out  of  the  rebellion  establbhed  freedom  throughout 
our  whole  land.  It  was  clear  to  every  mind,  that  our  country 
was  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  prosperity,  wealth,  and  power. 
The  State  of  Maine  contributed  her  full  proportion  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  glorious  result. 

And  the  country  has  not  been  ungrateful  to  her  heroic  sons, 
who  have  accomplished  such  glorious  results.  Many  monu- 
ments have  been  reared  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of 
those  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives.  At  Togus,  a  few  miles 
east  from  Augusta,  a  large  and  commodious  retreat  has  been 
reared  by  the  government  as  a  home  for  the  disabled  soldiers. 
Here,  honored  by  all  who  visit  them,  these  sous  of  Maine  and 
of  other  States,  rendered  helpless  by  the  exhaustion  of  war,  or 
mutilated  by  the  terrible  enginery  of  battle,  are  provided  with 
every  thing  the  nation  can  give  to  minister  to  their  comfort. 
From  thousands  of  Christian  churches  and  firesides  the  prayer 
fervently  ascends,  that  God  will  bless  them,  for  all  that  they 
have  done  and  suffered,  that  our  laud  might  be  rescued  from 
anarchy  and  ruin. 
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AGBICULTUBE  AND  MANUFACTUBES. 

Ifaine,  its  Locfttton  and  ffiM--Hoimteiii0  — Katahdfai  •"■Ttmperatan* 

Agricultural  Products  —  Various  Industries  —  Ship-Building  —  Railroads  — 
Slate  Quarries  —  Little  Blue  Quarry  —  Water-Power  —  Annual  Rain-Fall  -— 
Manufacturing  Facilities  —  The  Saco  Basin — The  Androscoggin  —  The 
Kennebie*«>  Tli«  TmuAmeoH  Yaltay — The  8L  Grois — The  St.  John — Tht 
Selntnioiu  Climate — Prospects  of  Bmigration. 

THE  State  of  Maine  lies  between  42°  57'  and  47**  north' 
latitude,  and  5*"  45'  and  10<>  W  east  longitude  from 
Washington.  It  is  the  most  easterly  State  of  the  Union, 
embracing  an  area  of  thirtj-two  thousand  square  miles,  which 
is  equal  to  twen^  million  acres.  It  is  laiger  than  all  the  other 
Nev  England  States  united.  The  greatest  length  of  the  State, 
in  a  diagonal  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua  River  to 
the  extreme  northern  angle,  is  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
Its  greatest  width,  from  the  sea  near  Passamaquoddy  Bay  west 
to  the  Canada  line,  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  A  straight 
line  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua  River  to 
Quoddy  Head,  the  extreme  north-eastern  cape,  would  he  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length.* 

The  surface  of  the  State  is  diversified  with  high  mountains, 
broad  intervals,  and  undulating  plains.  Much  of  the  north- 
western region  strongly  resembles  Scotland  in  the  grandeur  of 
its  eminences  and  tlie  beauty  of  its  crystal  lakes.  In  Franklin 
County  Mount  Abrahum  rears  its  majestic  brow  three  thousand 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  setu  Mount  Blue,  in  the 
same  county,  is  a  celebrated  place  of  resort.  Its  summit  reaches 
the  height  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  feet,  and  opens  to 
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the  eye  a  view  of  sublimity  and  beauty  wliicli  richly  rewards  the 
tourist  who  ascends  its  cliffs.  The  Sandv  River  winds  alonjj 
its  base,  whose  banks  are  adorned  with  thriving  New  England 
villages.  Webb's  Pond  and  other  beautiful  lakelets  gleam  like 
burnished  silver  through  the  surrounding  forests ;  and  the 
brows  of  majestic  mountains  rise  around  till  their  clifib  fade 
away  in  the  distant  horizon.  Bordering  the  Canada  line  there 
is  a  range,  called  the  Highlands,  two  thousand  feet  in  height. 

Near  the  coast  there  are  some  lofty  eminences  which  arrest  • 
the  eye  of  the  voyager  far  out  at  sea.  Here  some  internal 
convulsions  of  nature  have  thrown  up  thirteen  huge  granite 
mountains.  They  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  sixty  leagues* 
and  are  the  first  landmark  caught  sight  of  by  the  mariner 
approaching  our  coast.  The  highest  peak  reaches  an  eleva- 
tion of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet.^  Upon 
the  summit  of  one  of  these  mountains  there  is  &  laket  c^^^^  as 
crystal,  many  acres  in  extent,  without  any  visible  outlet  or 
inlet.  The  Camden  Hills,  on  the  Penobscot,  reach  an  elevation 
of  fifteen  hundred  feet. 

Mount  Katahdin  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  elevations  m 
the  State.  It  is  situated  about  seventy  miles  north-west  of  the 
head-tide  of  Penobscot  River.  The  mountain  is  about  twelve 
miles  in  circumference  at  its  base.  Its  di£Scult  ascent  was  first 
accomplished  in  the  year  1804,  by  a  party  of  seTen  gentlemen 
from  Bangor  and  Orono.  They  judged  its  summit  to  be  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  flea.  Under  the  fourth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent*  snrveyois  were  appointed  to 
ascertain  its  altitude  ;  and  they  pronounced  it  to  be  four  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  above  a  small  river  at  its 
foot,  called  Abalajacko-megus,  which  river  was,  at  that  point, 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  tide-waten  of  the 
Penobscot. 

This  measurement  was  not  deemed  satisfactory,  as  their 
instruments  were  out  of  order.  Subsequent  surveys  have  gi'*en 
its  altitude  at  about  five  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  Its 

1  WUllanuoD  gives  the  attitude  of  the  liitjhest  peak  itt  two  thousand  thm 
hundred  feet ;  Dr.  Jackaon,  la  his  Geological  Survey,  at  one  tbonsand  nine  hun- 
dred feet  i  O.  O.  BouteUe,  in  the  United  States  Ooast  Surrey,  at  one  tbonsaad 
tvt  himditd  Mid  llf^-tfr  fMfc 
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ascent  is  difficult.  Its  sides  are  coyered  with  a  dense  forest, 
until  within  about  a  mile  of  the  top,  where  all  vegetation 
ceases.  The  stmnnit  is  a  plain,  about  half  a  mile  long,  but 
much  more  narrow,  covered  with  a  surfiace  of  drj  white  moss. 
The  view  opened  from  this  point  is  sublime.  The  small  irr^^- 
laiitiea  below  seem  to  be  levelled  to  a  perfect  plain.  Sixty  lakes 
of  varied  dimensions  and  very  picturesque  fonns  can  be  counted. 
On  the  north-east  the  view  is  uninterrupted,  till  lost  in  the 
deep  blue  of  the  horizon.  Towards  the  south  the  spectator 
can  see  the  heights  of  Mount  Desert,  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles. 

Among  these  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers  there  is  spread  out 
a  region  of  rich  and  extensive  valleys,  which  will  eventually 
afibrd  homes  to  a  vast  population.  It  is  true  that  the  winters 
are  long  and  cold ;  bat  the  summon  are  -  delightful.  There  is, 
probably,  not  a  more  healthy  climate  in  the  world.  And  the 
clear  winters,  with  the  pure  atmosphere,  are  seasons  of  great 
enjo3rment.  No  one,  who  has  spent  a  winter  in  Sonth  Carolina 
and  in  Maine,  will  deny  that  there  is  more  suffering  in  the 
former  place  from  the  cold  than  ia  the  latter.  And  in  South 
Carolina  there  is  no  escape  from  the  sultry,  burning,  debilitating 
heat  of  the  summer  nights. 

The  annual  average  of  temperature  in  the  State,  as  ascer- 
tained by  tables  kept  at  the  observatory  on  Munjoy's  Hill,  in 
Portland,  for  the  thirty-two  years  between  1825  and  1857,  was 
43**  23'  Fahrenheit.  The  highest  point  to  which  the  mercury 
ascended  during  that  time  was  100'  5'.  The  lowest  point  was 
on  the  24th  of  January,  1857,  when  the  mercury  descended  to 
25°  below  zero.  At  Portland  the  {)roximity  of  the  ocean 
diminishes  both  the  summer's  heat  and  the  winter's  cold.  Far 
back  in  the  northern  counties  the  mercury  occasionally  falls 
geveral  degrees  lower. 

At  Brunswick,  according  to  the  meteorological  record  kept 
by  Prof.  Cleaveland,  the  annual  mean  temperature  for  the  same 
fifty  years  was  44°  40'  Fahrenheit.  The  highest  temperature 
was  102** ;  the  lowest,  W  below  zero. 

The  average  number  of  rainy  days  in  Maine  is  sixty-four 
daring  the  year.  The  smallest  number,  in  any  year,  was  thirty- 
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nine ;  the  largest,  ninety-five.  The  avcnii^^c  number  of  snowy 
days  was  thirty.  The  lowest  was  nineteen;  the  highest,  fifty. 
July  is  the  only  month  during  the  year  in  which  frost  in  that 
region  has  never  occurred.  The  amount  of  water  which  fell, 
consisting  of  rain,  and  snow  reduced  to  water,  was,  in  the  year 
1857,  forty-seven  inches  and  sixty-six  hundredths.  In  1858  it 
was  forty-three  inches  and  forty-two  one-hundredths.  la  1859 
it  was  forty-eight  inches  and  fifty-five  one-hundredths. 

Ill  the  year  1874  there  were  published  in  the  Stiite,  seventy- 
two  newspapers,  most  of  them  weekly,  a  few  daily.  There 
were  also  sixty-two  banks  and  fifty-six  savings  banks.  There 
is  an  incrciising  appreciation  of  the  adaptation  of  the  State  to 
secure  all  the  blessings  of  healthful  and  happy  homes  which 
this  earth  can  give.  The  God  of  nature  seems  to  deal  in 
compensations.  If  Maine  needs  some  of  the  advantages  which 
other  States  enjoy,  she  receives  in  return  blessings  which  make 
up  for  the  losa*    There  are  many  who  can  say,  — 

I  lore  ray  own  State's  pine-dad  bills. 
Her  tbooMnd  bright  and  gtuhing  riUi, 

Hor  sunshine  and  her  storms  ; 
Her  rough  and  rutjg'^d  rocks  that  rear 
*  Their  hoary  heads  high  in  the  air, 

In  wild,  fantaatie  fotnu." 

The  beautiful  granite  of  Maine  is  every  year  growing  more 
in  demand  for  building  purposes,  and  will  eventually  become  an 
important  item  of  export.  The  granite-quarry  at  Hallowell  fur- 
nishes as  admirable  building  stone  as  is  found  in  the  world.  It 
is  of  great  solidity,  and,  when  dressed,  presents  a  surface  quite 
like  marble  in  appearance.  In  the  year  1874  three  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  ice  were  shipped  from  Maine.  Ice  that  is 
formed  where  the  mercury  is  twenty  degrees  below  zero  is  much 
more  solid,  and  withstands  the  summer  heat  more  firmly,  than 
that  which  is  formed  where  the  mercury  is  tea  above  cipher. 
The  ice-crop  promises  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  income.* 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  Maine  is  not  a  good  agri- 
cultural State.  But  sUitistics  prove  conclusively  that  in  thoee 
sections  of  the  State  where  manufacturing  and  industrial  opera- 
1  Addraes  of  Got.  Nebon  Dini^x,  187i|  p.  41. 
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tions  have  been  well  developed,  thus  opening  a  market,  the  farm- 
ers are  as  prosperous  as  in  those  States  where  crops  are  more 
easily  reared,  but  must  be  sent  to  a  great  distance  to  find  a  pur- 
chaser. The  haj-crop  of  Maine  in  1878  amounted  to  two 
million  tons,  whose  market  value  was  estimated  at  twenty-five 
million  dollars.  This  greatly  exceeded  the  value  of  the  wheat- 
crop  in  any  of  the  Western  States  of  equal  population.  The 
products  of  the  dairy,  which  ever  command  a  ready  Bale,  were 
over  two  million  dollars.  The  aggregate  productions  of  the 
&rms,  including  live  stock,  reached  the  large  sum  of  fifty-seven 
million  dollars. 

It  is  a  very  gratifying  fact,  that  emigration  from  the  State  is 
diminishing,  and  that  there  are  indications  that  the  tide  is  again 
turning  towards  those  fertile  fields  where  fever  and  ague  are  un- 
known, where  timber  is  abundant,  where  pure,  cool,  crystal  water 
gushes  from  the  hillsides,  where  the  air  is  invigorating,  and 
glowing  health  abounds.  Not  one-half  of  the  State  has  yet  been 
reached  by  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  There  are  still  three  million 
unimproved  acres  in.  the  region  of  the  Aroostook.  The  territory 
there,  inviting  the  settler,  is  equal  to  the  whole  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  soil  is  deep  and  rieh,  and  there  a  population  of  a 
million  people  miglit  find  homes  of  competence. 

Manufacturing,  commercial,  mechanical,  and  mining  eirter- 
prises  are  very  rapidly  being  develo^^ed.  In  tlie  3'ear  187^  the 
cotton-manufactures  of  the  State  amounted  to  twelve  and  a 
half  million  dollars;  wool  manufactures,  to  seven  million;  hoots 
and  shoes,  nine  million  ;  leather,  four  million ;  paper,  thr(^e 
million  ;  flour  and  grist-mill  products,  two  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion ;  iron,  cast  and  forged,  two  million  and  a  half;  machinery, 
two  million  and  a  half;  edged  tools,  three-quarters  of  a  million  ; 
oil-cloths,  a  million  and  a  half;  bricks,  half  a  million;  fertili- 
zers, about  eighty  thousand  dollars;  fish  and  kerosene  oils,  half 
a  million  ;  fisheries,  three-quarters  of  a  million. 

The  ice  cut  from  our  rivers  amounted  in  value  to  over  half 
a  million  dollars;  the  granite,  cut  from  supplies  which  can 
never  &il,  brought  four  and  a  lialf  million  dollars;  the  r.*ne 
amounted  to  nearly  two  million  dollars ;  and  the  majt^io 
forests,  still  covering  millions  of  acres,  brought  to  those  engaged 
in  that  one  branch  of  industry  nearly  ten  million  dollars. 
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Ship-building  ever  has  been,  and  for  a  long  time  will  proba 
bly  continue  to  be,  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  indus 

try  in  tlie  State.  Notwithstanding  it  was  a  season  of  great  com- 
mercial depression  in  the  year  1873,  there  were  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  vessels  built  in  Maine,  with  a  tonnage  of  eighty- 
nine  thousand  eit^ht  hundred  and  seventeen  tons.  The  esti* 
mated  value  of  these  vessels  was  five  and  a  half  million  dol'-^rs. 
It  will  appear  from  the  above,  that,  from  what  may  be  consid- 
ered the  agricultural  products  of  Maine,  the  sum  of  the  labors 
of  the  year  1873  was  nearly  fifty-seven  million  dollars.  From 
manufacturing  and  other  industrial  products,  the  sum  reached 
ninety-six  million  dollars ;  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  million  dollars.  Surely  the  sons  of  such  a  State 
need  not  emigrate  far  away  from  friends  and  home,  to  other 
regions,  to  find  remunerative  fields  of  labor. 

In  the  year  1850  there  were  two  hundred  and  forty-five  miles 
of  railroad  in  the  State.  In  1874  these  lines  had  been  extended 
to  nine  hundred  and  five  miles.  There  are  quarries  of  excel- 
lent slate  discovered,  extending  more  than  eighty  miles  from 
the  Penobscot  to  the  valley  of  the  Kennebec. 

Five  miles  from  Skowhegan  there  has  been  opened  what  is 
called  the  Madison  Slate-Quarry.  The  mine  is  not  only  one  of 
wonderful  promise,  but  already  of  great  performance.  Proba- 
bly there  is  nowhere  to  be  found  slate  of  more  excellent  qual- 
ity for  roofing.  It  is  very  dark  in  color,  and  in  toughness  and 
elasticity  unsurpassed.  Its  surface  is  so  smooth  that  it  appears 
almost  polished.  The  quarry  is  apparently  inexhaustible,  yield- 
ing slate  of  similar  rift  and  quality  with  that  of  the  celebrated 
mine  in  Wales,  which  has  now  been  worked  fifty  years.  The 
slate  has  been  subjected  to  experiments  which  have  elicited 
remarkable  results.  A  slab  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
will  support  a  weight  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  [)oiinds.  It  can 
be  perforated  to  any  cxtnnt  without  crumbling,  so  that  the  piece 
cut  out  can  be  returned  and  exactly  fitted  to  the  hole  from 
which  it  was  cut.  It  can  l)e  carved,  or  turned  in  a  lathe,  like 
•ebony  or  ivory.  Wiicn  powdered  it  becomes  an  admirable  arti- 
cle for  the  surface-painting  of  oil-cloths. 

The  toughness  of  the  slate  is  marvellous.    Nails  may  bo 
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driven  through  every  square  inch,  without  injuring  the  texture, 
or  breaking  the  slate.  A  nail  may  be  driven  within  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  of  the  edge.  It  is  easily  split  into  plates  of  exactly 
the  same  thickness,  so  that  it  will  lie  perfectly  level  upon  the 
roof.  An  ample  supply  of  water-power  enables  the  proprietors 
to  conduct  their  works  with  great  efficiency.  The  plates  have 
easy  access  to  market  by  the  Maine  Central  Railroad. 

Several  quarries,  manufacturing  roofiiii^-slate,  are  in  snccess- 
fiil  operation  at  Monson.  The  oldest  quarries  in  tlie  State  are 
at  Brownville.  For  more  than  thirty  years  tlieso  mines  have 
been  worked,  producing  a  quality  of  slate  which  has  given  the 
slate  of  the  State  of  Maine  the  highest  reputation.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  world  produces  no  finer  roofing  material  than 
that  which  is  to  be  found  in  Maine. 

In  Farraington,  on  the  Sandy  River,  a  quarry  was  opened  in 
the  spring  of  1874.  It  is  called  The  Little  Hlue-Slate  Quar- 
ry." The  stone,  in  quality,  very  much  resembles  that  obtained 
at  Brownville.  The  tests  usually  applied  prove  it  to  be  every 
way  equal,  for  roofing  purposes,  to  that  celebrated  variety.  The 
most  competent  judges,  including  mineralogists,  architects, 
slaters,  and  slate-dealers,  award  it  high  praise  in  respect  to 
color,  non-absorption  of  water,  tenacity,  and  durability.  There 
is  good  reason  to  expect  that  a  section  of  this  quarry,  recently 
opened,  will  afford  material  for  school-slates  of  superior  quality. 

The  commercial  facilities  of  Maine  are  unsurpassed  by  any 
State  in  the  Union.  The  sinuosities  of  the  shore  are  such,  that 
there  are  between  two  and  three  thousand  miles  of  coast-line. 
Its  bays  and  inlets  afford  innumerable  safe  harbors.  There  is 
probably  no  other  portion  of  the  globe  wliich  exceeds  or  equals 
Maine  in  the  magnitude  of  its  water-power.  There  are  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  lakes  within  her  borders, 
at  an  average  elevation  of  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

"These,"  says  Gov.  Dingley,  "  form  the  head  waters  of  five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  streams,  which  go  rushing 
down  towards  the  ocean,  creating  three  thousand  water-powers, 
which  afford  a  force  measured  by  not  less  than  one  million  horse- 
|K)wers,  and  equal  to  the  working  energy  of  thirteen  million 
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men.  When  it  is  remembered  that  not  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
water-power  of  the  State  is  as  yet  harnessed  to  roacbinery,  some 
fEont  idea  of  the  almost  boundleaa  extent  of  our  mumfiMturiiig^ 
resources  may  be  obtained."  ^ 

The  annual  rain-fall  of  Maine,  assumed  at  forty-two  iDches^ 
would  create  a  lake,  covering  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one 
square  miles,  of  the  depth  of  Lake  Erie.  The  inland  body  of 
water,  including  lakes  and  rivers,  covers  a  suzfiuie  of  three 
thousand  two  hundred  square  miles. 

There  are  in  Maine  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  cities, 
towns,  and  plantations,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  town- 
ships. It  is  difficult  to  give  with  precision  the  number  of 
water-powers,  but  from  a  careful  estimate  it  is  judged  that  there* 
cannot  be  less  than  three  thousand  one  hundred.  More  than 
half  of  these  privileges  are  as  yet  unused. 

If  we  subtract  from  the  territory  of  Maiim  three  thousand 
two  hundred  square  miles  for  lake,  pond,  and  river  surfaces,  and 
five  hundred  sqiuire  miles  for  mountain  tops  and  sides,  ledges, 
and  heaths,  and  tracts  too  barren  to  support  trees,  there  is  left, 
of  cultivated  farms  and  forest  surface,  twenty-one  thousand 
square  miles.  Of  this  rei^ion  there  is  about  fifteen  thousand 
square  miles  of  the  primeval  forest,  whose  silent  depths  have 
never  echoed  to  the  axe  of  the  settler. 

This  vast  expanse,  destined  eventually  to  afford  prosperous- 
homes  to  a  large  population,  is  seven  times  as  large  as  the 
famous  Black  Forest "  of  Germany.  Indeed,  it  is  larger  than 
the  States  of  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  Rhode  Island  united* 
Maine  seems  to  have  been  designed  by  nature  as  a  great  manu- 
&cturing  State.  These  water-powers  are  admirably  located  for 
access  to  our  own  great  commercial  centres,  by  river  navigation 
and  by  railroads.  The  valleys  admit  of  the  extension  of  rail- 
ways &r  into  the  interior. 

**  The  location  of  the  State  amid  surrounding  seas ;  its  extent  of  surface; 
the  diapositioii  of  its  slopes;  its  geological  stmotSre ;  ita  waUob  forms  and 
extensive  forests }  its  grand  system  of  lakes,  with  their  uniform  oooneotioo 
with  the  riyns,  and  soBceptibility  of  reservoir  improvement;  the  low  annib^ 
al  temperature,  and  especially  the  low  summer  temperature^  which  at  onoe- 
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reduces  evaporation,  and  contributes  to  vigorous  labor;  llie  winds  of  the 
State,  M  a  whole  maritime  in  olianwter}  tiie  ooplons  nln-fall,  with  its  lui- 
iorm  diatribation  thvoogboat  the  year,  and  difhuion  over  fhe  whole  State ; 
the  late  lingering  of  the  snow  in  spring ;  the  small  percenta^^  of  erapova- 

tion,  resulting  from  the  low  ternj^erature,  from  the  number  of  rainy,  snowy, 
and  cloudy  days;  the  consequent  residue  of  water  for  removal  by  rivers, 
and  M  hich  our  favorable  surface  forms  determine  to  be  removed  by  rivers, 
— taken  together,  ooutltate  ft  torn  of  fimmble  conditions,  which,  it  ie  oonfl- 
dently  betieved,  no  other  equal  area  of  tiie  globe  can  anrpaai,  or  can,  indeed^ 
aomndi  aa  equal.  Other  districts  may  have,  and  certainly  do  have,  some 
one  or  more  of  the  advantageous  features  more  decidedly  developed  than 
Maine ;  but  none  can  parallel  fully,  as  is  believed,  their  combined  series."  ^ 

These  f^ts  seem  to  indicate  that  Maine  is  to  become  the 
great  manu&etnriDg  State  of  the  Union.  -When  we  add  to  the 
above  considerations,  that  its  climate  is  ia  the  highest  degree 
salubrious,  and  that,  in  point  of  economy,  water-power  is  vastly 
superior  to  steam-power,  it  would  seem  to  be  inevitable,  that 
eventually  the  hum  of  productive  machinery  will  resound 
through  all  these  valleys.  This  will  afford  a  basis  for  the  em> 
ployment  of  an  immense  population.  And  this  will  give  new 
energy  to  all  industrial  pursuits,  causing  harvests  to  wave  over 
all  the  plains,  and  cattle  to  graze  over  all  the  hillsides.  This 
wonderful  water-power  is  a  grand  resource  of  the  State,  which 
can  never  fail.  It  is  based  upon  features  of  the  country,  and 
upon  recuperative  processes  of  nature,  which  must  be  permanent. 
Power  is  the  creator  of  wealth.  Wherever  power  is  found,  the 
ingenuity  of  man  will  utilize  it  The  pmver  of  Maine  is  worth 
more  to  the  State  than  mines  of  precious  metals  or  reservoirs  of 
coal.  The  State  is  adopting  an  eminently  wise  policy,  in  en- 
couraging the  formation  of  companies  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, in  exempting  such  infant  establishments  from  taxation, 
and  in  allowing  towns  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  manufacturing 
enterprises. 

In  accordance  with  a  recommendation  to  the  legislature  by 
Gov.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  in  1809,  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  explore  the  water-power  of  the  State.  Tlie  resuli 
is  contained  in  an  exceedingly  valuable  volume  of  about  five 
bundled  pages,  issued  by  Walter  Wells,  Esq.,  superintendent 

^  Watar-Fower  of  Maine^  p.  9L 
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of  the  Hydrographic  Survey.  From  that  volume  I  glean  the 
following  facts  in  reference  to  several  of  tlie  most  important 
rivers  of  Maine. 

The  Saco  River  drains  a  valley  seventy-four  miles  in  length, 
and  thirty  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  area  of  this 
valley  includes  fourteen  hundred  square  miles.  Eight  hundred 
of  these  are  in  Maine,  and  six  hundred  in  New  Hampshire. 
The  upper  half  of  the  valley  is  still  heavily  wooded,  with  but 
few  clearings.  It  is  estimated  that  one-half  of  the  entire  dis- 
trict is  still  a  wilderness.  The  length  of  the  river,  from  its 
sources  among  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  including  its  windings, 
is  about  ninety-five  miles.  At  Saco,  the  stream  is  about  six 
hundred  feet  wide.  Even  in  the  drought  of  summer,  forty 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  can  be  commanded  per  minute,  for 
eleven  working  hours  of  the  day,  or  eighteen  thousand  cubio 
feet  for  the  whole  twenty-four  hours.  There  are  seventy-five 
lakes  in  this  valley.  By  means  of  these  reservoirs,  the  volume 
of  water  may  be  greatly  increased.  The  descent  of  the  river, 
for  about  sixty-seven  miles,  is  seven  feet  to  the  mile.  The 
gross  power  developed  is  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  seven- 
teen thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  horse  power. 
This  is  sufficient  to  drive  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-three  spindles. 

Five  miles  from  Portland,  at  Westbrook,  on  the  Presurap- 
scot,  there  is  a  very  important  water  power  occupied  by  the 
paper  mills,  owned  l)y  the  estate  of  S.  I).  Warren  of  Boston. 
There  is  at  this  point  in  the  river  a  fall  of  twenty  feet,  which 
develops  at  the  average  flow  of  tlie  river  about  two  thousand 
horse  power.  Some  eii^ht  hundred  men  and  two  hundred 
wonieii  are  employed  at  this  mill  all  the  year  round.  The  an- 
nual product  amounts  to  about  two  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars. The  [)rincipal  markets  are  in  lioston  and  New  York. 
The  product  of  the  mill  at  the  juesent  time  is  about  fifty  tona 
of  fine  book  and  printing  papers  per  day. 

The  valley  of  the  Androscoggin  is  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles  in  length,  and  seventy  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth. 
It  extends  from  the  northerly  outposts  of  the  White  Mountuns 
to  the  ocean.   The  territory  drained  by  the  Androeeoggin  and 
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its  tributaries  embraces  three  thousand  six  hundred  square 
miles.  It  is  judged  that  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty 
of  these  square  miles  are  still  covered  with  the  primeval  forest. 
The  number  of  tributary  streams  contributing  to  the  flood  of 
the  Androscoggin  is  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  The  length 
of  the  river  from  Lake  Umbagog  to  Brunswick,  where  it 
meets  the  tide,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles. 

The  low  run  at  Brunswick  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  cubic  feet  a  minute  for  eleven  hours  of  the  da}-, 
or  fifty-seven  thousiuid  for  the  twenty-four  houi^.  The  descent 
of  the  river,  from  Luke  Umbagog  to  Brunswick,  is  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  feet,  being  nearly  eii^ht  and  a  half  feet  a 
mile.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fortv-ei<^ht  lakes  in  this 
valley,  fifteen  of  which  are  in  New  Hampshire.  These  lakes 
cover  a  surface  of  two  hundred  and  thirteen  squiire  miles.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  power  of  the  section  of  the  river,  between 
Rumford  and  the  head  of  the  tide,  is  equivalent  to  eiglit}  -live 
tliousand  two  hundred  liorsc  power.  This  would  drive  nearly 
four  million  spindles.    Not  one-eighth  of  this  is  now  used. 

The  basin  of  the  Kennebec  River  is  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  miles  in  length,  with  seventy-five  miles  of  greatest  breadth. 
It  covers  an  area  of  five  thousand  eight  hundred  square  miles. 
There  are  one  tliousand  and  eighty-four  tributary  streams.  The 
length  of  the  river  from  Moosehead  Lake  to  the  ocean,  includ- 
ing its  windings,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles.  The 
average  widtli  of  the  river  at  Augusta  is  seven  hundred  feet. 
In  the  summer  of  18GC,  Col.  De  Witt  found  that  one  hundred 
and  tliii'ty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  passed 
Augusta  for  the  whole  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  aveni'^e  will  be  two  hundred  ninetv-six  thousand  six  bun- 
dred  and  forty  feet  each  minute,  for  eleven  hours  of  the  day. 
The  depth  of  water  on  the  dam  is  usually  from  five  to  seven  feet. 
On  one  occasion  it  W5is  ten  feet. 

There  are  three  hundred  and  sixteen  lakes  in  this  basin, 
covering  an  expanse  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles. 
Moosehead  Lake  is  thirty-five  miles  in  length  by  twelve  in 
breadth.  At  the  outlet  of  the  lake  there  is  a  dam.  Upon 
hoistiog  the  gates,  it  takes  tlie  wave  of  accumulated  water 
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about  forty  houi*s  to  reach  Augusta.  A  strong  southerly  wind 
will  retard  it  nearly  three  houi-s.  The  river  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels  to  Augusta.  The  mean  period  of  the  opening  of 
the  river  in  spring  is  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  of  closing  on 
the  12th  of  December. 

We  give  a  view  of  Skowhegan  Falls  on  Kennebec  River. 
The  total  fall  is  twenty-eight  feet  within  half  a  mile.    Much  of 


NORTH  CHAKNKL  DAM,  AT  SKOWHKGAX.  ME. 


it  is  nearly  perpendicular.  The  fall  could  be  greatly  increased 
by  dams.  A  small  island  of  rock  divides  the  fall  into  two 
channels,  and  would  serve  a  natural  pier  to  the  sections  of  the 
dam,  and  as  sites  for  mills.  The  bottom  of  the  river  is  a  solid 
ledge,  and  so  are  the  banks. 

In  the  towns  of  Madison  and  Anson,  on  the  Kennebec  River, 
there  is  an  important  water-power  known  as  the  Madison 
Bridge  Falls.  There  is,  at  this  point,  a  fall  of  eighty -seven  feet 
within  a  distance  of  two  and  a  lialf  miles.  There  are  two 
principal  pitches.  The  cut  represents  the  upper  one,  and  shows 
scarcely  one-fourth  of  the  descent.  The  bottom  is  a  ledge,  and 
dams  can  be  located  at  any  desired  point. 
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In  the  towns  of  Embden  and  Solon,  on  the  Kennebec  River, 
there  is  a  fall  of  twenty  feet  perpendicular,  called  "  Carratunk 
Falls."  A  dara  can  easily  be  built  ten  feet  high.  This  would 
give  thirty  feet  fall,  equal  to  that  at  Lowell.  Thus  there  would 
be  obtained  five  thousand  five  hundred  horse-power,  which 
would  drive  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  spindles.  The 
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facilities  for  canalling,  by  the  falls,  are  very  good.  The  ground 
is  admirably  graded.  An  extent  of  about  one  hundred  acres  i* 
well  adapted  for  the  erection  of  buildings  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date a  large  population. 

The  valley  of  the  Penobscot  River  lies  east  of  that  of  the 
Kennebec.    It  is  entirel}'  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State. 

*'  Tlio  Penobscot  is  the  only  great  fluviatile  district  in  Maine  which  illns- 
tratos,  in  its  actual  configuration,  the  geographical  idea  of  the  river  basin» 
—  appearing  aa  a  mere  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  tlience,  interior- 
ward,  expanding  symmetrically  on  both  sides  of  the  central  channel, 
presently  embranching  into  subordinate  basins,  themselves  disposed  likewise 
lymmetrically  about  triVnivory  streams,  and  themselves  yet  further  breaking 
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ap  into  still  smaller  basins,  located  upon  still  smaller  tributaiies,  until  the 
whole  takes  on  the  similitude  of  a  mighty  tree,  that  from  one  trunk  ramifien 
into  innumerable  branches,  and  from  one  grand  aorta  divaricates  into  num- 
berless arteries  and  veins,  by  which,  upon  occasion,  its  entire  volume  of 
fluids  is  conducted  to  and  poured  into  a  common  channel  of  circulation 
and  discharge."  ' 


CAIlItATUSK  FALLS,  EMBDEV   AND  SOLON.  ME, 


The  greatest  length  of  the  valley  of  the  Penobscot,  from 
north  to  south,  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles.  It  includes  an  area  of 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  square  miles.  The  higliest  portion 
of  the  biisin,  at  the  head  waters  of  the  main  river,  is  about  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea-lcvel.  The  State  map  represents 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  four*  streams  in  the  Penobscot 
Bystem.  The  river  from  its  extreme  head  waters,  including  its 
windings,  is  about  three  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  chief 
water-power  is  between  Lake  Chesuncook  and  Bangor,  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  where  the  fall  is  about 

^  Water-power  of  Maine,  p.  100. 
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nine  hundred  feel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  highly  favored  streams 
in  the  State,  presenting,  without  any  artificial  aid,  remarkable 
uniformity  in  the  volume  of  water  throughout  the  entire  year. 

There  are  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  lakes  in  this  basin, 
covering  a  surface  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  square  miles. 
Many  of  these  lakes  are  large,  and  can  be  used  to  almost  any 
amount  for  reservoirs.  The  river  can  thus  meet  immense  man- 
ufacturing demands. 


rPPEU  DAM.  AT  ELLSWORTH,  ME. 


At  Ellsworth,  on  Union  River,  a  few  miles  east  from  the 
Penobscot,  there  is  a  fall  of  about  eighty  feet  within  two  miles. 
Above  the  Upper  Dam,  tlie  water  is  level  for  a  long  distance. 
The  dam  throws  back  the  water  ten  miles.  A  town  of  five 
thousand  inliabitants  has  sprung  up  around  these  falls.  The 
l)ower,  for  fifty  years,  has  been  employed  almost  exclusively 
for  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  The  annual  product  has  been 
about  thirty-five  million  feet  of  long  lumber,  two  hundred 
thousand  sugar-box  shooks,  two  million  laths,  five  million  shin- 
gles, two  hundred  thousjuid  clapboards,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
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smaller  stufiF.  Tiie  annual  value  of  tliese  productions  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  a  million  tlnlhus.  The  principal  markets  are 
Portland,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Cuba. 

The  valley  of  the  St.  Croix  is  seventy  miles  in  length,  and 
fifty  in  greatest  breadth.  It  embraces  an  area  of  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  square  miles.  Eight  hundred  of 
these  are  in  Maine  ;  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  are  in  the 
adjacent  British  Province.  Almost  the  entire  flow  of  the  river 
is  from  lakes,  and  these  may  be  easily  converted  into  reservoirs. 

The  lacustrine  aspect  of  this  valley  is  very  remarkable.  It 
can  hardly  be  paralleled  by  any  country  on  the  globe.  The 
northern  branch  of  the  river  is  almost  a  continuous  lake  of  vast 
extent,  and  of  wondrous  eccentricities  of  windincjs  and  form. 
The  western  branch  is  also  mainly  a  lake,  broken  into  many 
small  sheets  of  water.  The  river,"  says  Mr.  Wells,  "  might 
almost  justly  be  described  as  a  lake  in  motion."  The  total  of 
lake  surface  is  estimated  at  not  less  tbaa  oae  hundred  and  fiftjr 
square  miles. 

'*  A  pioportiou  so  remarkable  places  the  St.  Croix  at  oace,  and  witliout 
oontnnreny,  in  tlie  fofonosfe  poikioa  among  the  large  rims  of  tiie  Slate,  as 
a  mannfaeturing  stream,  so  &r  as  x^ards  natural  nsenroixs,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  its  magnitude  and  its  ares  of  basin.  The  power  on  the  main  tirsr, 
from  below  the  junction  of  the  west  and  north  branches,  is  already,  lor 
the  greater  part,  well  acoommodated  with  railroad  oommonication."  ^ 

The  n})per  waters  of  the  St.  John  constitute,  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  State,  the  boundary  between  Maine  and  the 
British  possessions.  In  this  n-jion,  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
belongs  to  Maine;  and.  still  larilier  up,  the  whole  stream  is 
within  our  territory.  The  _L,neatest  leuLjth  of  the  river  in  Maine, 
measured  along  its  southern  border,  is  about  two  hundred  and 
eleven  miles.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  valley,  in  these  upper 
waters,  is  ninety  miles.  The  St.  John  constitutes,  next  to  the 
Androscogi^in  River,  the  most  elevated  drainage  in  Maine. 

The  stream  flows  through  the  glooms  of  a  dense  l)Ut  almost 
unbroken  wilderness.  The  total  length  of  this  important  river, 
from  its  sources  to  the  sea,  is  four  hundred  and  M.iy  miles.  The 

1  Watar-Fmrar  of  MilBa,  pi  XHk 
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area  of  the  lakes  in  the  St.  John  basin  is  three  hundred  and 
fifty  square  miles.  In  the  upper  waters,  the  slope  is  so  gradual 
that  the  stream  is  navigable  through  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  its  flow  in  Maine,  being  oompaxatlyely  of  little  value  for  the 
purpoaes  of  power. 

MTe  hove  thus  giyen  a  brief  aooonnt  of  the  primaiyi  or  interior 
xiyer  ayBtema  in  Maine.  When  it  is  remembered  that  there  are 
represented,  upon  the  State  map,  five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fl%-one  streams  in  Maine,  and  that  there  are  over  three  thou- 
sand valuable  water-powers,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  minute  detail 
of  these  privileges  is  impossible. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  Maine  is  too  fax  away  in 
the  North,  and  too  severe  in  ita  dimate,  to  invite  emigration. 
Mr.  Blodgett  writes,  in  his  Climatology  of  the  United  States, — 

**  ThsMiatiaa^^ipi  Valley  has  been  pra-eminent  as  tiM  thentra  of  mslari- 
one  fevers,  which  have  beeo  the  econrge  of  emlgrufts  fRmi  neerty  sU  perte 

of  the  world.  To  the  natives  of  the  North  of  Europe,  and  the  British  Isles 
in  particular,  the  change  has  been  extroinely  trj'ing;  and  prostration  by 
some  one  of  its  forms,  mild  or  severe,  has  been  almost  certain  to  attend  the 
new-comer.  India  itself  has  not  been  more  certain  to  break  the  health  of 
the  emigrant,  than  the  Mississippi  Valley,  though  the  American  forms  of 
diiesie  were  alwa^  atlnded  witii  a  mndi  amsUer  ratio  of  mofttlity." 

Fever  and  ague,  yellow  fever,  and  cholera  are  never  known 
as  epidemics  in  Maine.  Manj  a  fiiimer  has  emigrated  to  the 
malarioua  regions  of  the  West,  with  a  fiunily  of  ruddy  boys  and 
girls,  to  see  them,  one  and  aU,  wilt  down,  pale,  emaciate,  with 
all  their  energies  paralyzed,  beneath  the  scourge  of  fever  and 
ague.  And  aa  he  himself,  now  shaking  with  the  chill,  and  now 
burning  with  fever,  has  looked  upon  his  desponding  household, 
he  has  wished,  with  yearnings  which  cannot  be  expressed,  that 
he  and  his  ihmily  oould  again  breatiie  the  inv%(nating  atmos- 
phere even  of  a  Maine  vrinter. 

It  is  often  said  that  health  is  the  greatest  of  blessings.  This 
consideration  will  doubtless  influence  the  young  men  of  Maine 
to  remain  at  home,  and  improve  the  wonderful  resources  which 
God  has  placed  in  their  hands.  And  it  will  doubtless  invite 
emigrants  Irom  Northern  Europe,  from  Scotland,  Germany, 
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Holland,  Belgium,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  Here  they  find  a 
climate  essentially  the  same  with  that  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  from  childhood,  and  which  their  ancestors 
have  enjoyed  for  centuries  before  them. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  cold  climate  is  unfavor- 
able to  prosperity  and  happiness.  There  is  uiK^uesticnably  far 
more  enjoyment  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  than  in  Calcutta. 
The  homes  of  Norway  and  Sweden  are  more  attractiye  than 
those  of  Italy  and  Southern  Spain.  I  once  asked  a  group  of 
thirty  boys  at  sobool  in  Farmington,  Me.,  Which  do  yon  like 
best,  summer  or  winter?"  The  spontaneous  and  unlyeraal 
response  was,  Oh,  winter,  winter  1  **  There  were  some  boys 
from  Cuba  there.  No  words  can  express  the  delight  with  whioh 
they  enjoyed  the  magnifioent  snow-storms,  the  sleigh-rides,  the 
snow-forts,  the  "sliding  down  hill,"  and  the  skating.  Even 
now,  in  my  seventieth  year,  I  feel  a  thrill  of  pleasurable  emo- 
tion in  oontemplating  the  blissful  winters  which  I  passed  ia 
eaiiy  yontii  upon  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


POFULAB  BDirOATIOK. 


Vormal  School  in  Farmington  —  Normal  School  In  CasUne  —  Maine  Central 
Institute  —  Oak  Grove  Seminary  —  Commercial  College  —  State  Colleg?  of 
Agricoltore — Winthrop  Grammar  School  —  Eittery  District  School — Intel- 
laetnal,  Sodal,  and  Fhytical  AdvaatagM  of  Maine. 


HERE  is  piobaUj  no  State  in  the  Union  where  more 


attention  is  pud  to  the  edaoation  of  the  masses  of  the 
people,  or  where  better  schools  are  maintained,  than  in  Maine. 
In  the  report  of  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  for  the  year  1874,  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  num* 
ber  of  scholars,  between  the  sges  of  fou^  and  twenty-one,  was 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen. There  were  four  thousand  one  hundrad  and  ninety-nine 
schoolhouses.  The  estimated  yalue  of  school-property  was  a 
little  oyer  three  million  dollars. 

In  Farmiugton  there  was  a  normal  school  in  a  state  of  high 
prosperity.  The  average  attendance  was  a  little  over  one  hun- 
dred. The  object  of  thu  school  is  the  thorough  training  of 
teachers  for  their  professional  labors.  It  had  an  excellent  phil- 
osophical and  chemical  apparatus,  and  a  good  library.  During 
the  past  ten  years  one  hundred  young  men,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  young  women,  have  graduated  at  this  institu- 
tion. 

At  C'ahLiiiL!  iheic  is  another  normal  school.  The  attendance 
ill  the  spring  term  of  the  year  1874  was. one  luindred  and  thirty, 
iu  five  classes.  The  whole  number  in  attendance  durini^  the 
year  was  three  hundred  and  eleven.  The  regular  eour>e  ot* 
study  embmced  three  years.    The  diligent  student  in  this  time 
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could  become  well  qualified  to  teach  in  the  common  schools. 
In  one  of  the  late  reports  we  read  the  following  encouraging 
statement :  — 

"  The  earnest,  ablo  youn^  men  and  women  of  Maine  have  never  before 
had  such  inducementa  oiYtired  them  to  become  teachers.  The  workers  and 
the  work  are  becoming  appreciated.  Wages,  commentarate  witib  the  enttnre 
and  «ndn8try  of  the  teacher,  an  now  offered  for  hie  aernoes.  We  hatro 
not  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  far  flret-class  teachers.  The  free  high 
aoho«fls  are  ealling  for  our  best  teachen,  and  the  demand  will  inerease." 

This  high  standaid  of  qualifications  required  in  the  teacher 
will  have  an  influence  on  ail  grades  of  schools.  The  work  of 
educating  the  children  of  the  State  will  be  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  been  systematically  trained  to  the  calling,  and  who 
will  enter  npon  it  with  an  intelligent  enthusiasm  which  will  call 
forth  the  best  eneigies  of  the  pupils.  The  many  interesting 
questions  now  engaging  the  attention  of  prominent  educators « 
some  of  them  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  welfiare  of  the 
nation  —  will  be  treated  by  the  graduates  of  these  schools  with 
a  candid  and  £ar>reaching  consideration,  and  the  whole  subject 
of  education  will  be  elevated  to  its  proper  position  in  the  minds 
of  the  public. 

Even  from  a  material  point,  this  attention  to  the  cause  of 

popular  education  will  have  its  reward.  In  the  close  competi- 
tion for  the  coinniorce  of  the  world  now  going  on  between  the 
leading  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  every  power  of  the 
mind  is  being  cultivated,  and  brought  into  action;  new  schools 
are  being  founded,  and  old  ones  re-organized  ;  and  the  unedu- 
cated peoples  will  fall  behind  in  the  struggle  for  pre-eminence. 
This  State,  with  its  great  facilities  for  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical enterprises,  and  its  educated  population,  will  take  a 
foremost  position  among  the  progressive  communities  ot'  tlie 
day.  It  has  certainly  reason  to  congratulate  itself  upon  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  working  of  its  normal  schools. 
The  thousands  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  have 
graduated  from  the  schools  at  Farmiugton  and  Castine  have 
gone  into  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  are  now  exerting  an  influ- 
encct  silentt  but  none  the  less  effective  on  its  school-system. 
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The  town  of  Castine  presented  the  State  with  a  fine  lot  of 
land,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  about  the  year  1872. 
The  school  was  then  in  successful  operation.    In  the  year  1873 


NORMAL  SCHWL,  CASTIXE. 


the  present  beautiful  edifice  was  completed.  Gov.  Perham  and 
his  council,  with  many  distinguished  friends  of  education, 
attended  the  dedicatory  exercises.  An  audience  of  five  hun- 
dred was  assembled  in  the  hull,  and  yet  it  was  of  capacity  to 
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accommodate  one  hundred  more.  Speeches  were  made  by  the 
governor,  and  by  other  citizens  of  Maine  and  of  other  States. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  schoolhouses  in  the  State.  The 
region  around  is  occupied  by  a  religious,  intelligent,  industrious 
community,  who  can  well  appreciate  the  value  of  education. 
The  building  can  accommodate  two  hundred  scholars,  and  has 
already  become  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  the  thriving  surrounding  towns. 


MAINK  CKNTUAL  INSTITUTE,  PITTSFIKI.I>,  ME. 

In  the  prosperous  village  of  Pittsfield,  about  twenty-three 
miles  east  of  Waterville,  there  is  a  successful  school,  called  the  » 

Maine  Central  Institute."  The  regular  course  of  study  occu- 
pies four  yeai-s,  and  young  men  and  young  women  are  alike 
admitted.  A  board  of  twenty  trustees  presides  over  the  inter- 
ests of  this  seminary,  and  it  is  intended  to  make  it  a  first-class 
institution.  Latin  and  Greek,  French  and  German,  are  taught, 
with  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  geology,  astronomy, 
mental  philosophy,  and  moral  science.  The  terms  of  tuition 
are  low,  and  board  can  be  obtained  in  the  village  for  about  two 
•dollars  a  week. 

Thus  an  accomplished  education  is  offered  to  the  sons  and 
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daughtera  in  all  the  farm-houses  of  that  rural  district.  The 
institute  includes  a  college  preparatory  course^  a  normal  depart- 
ment, and  an  oeadenuo  department.  There  were  in  the  year 
1874,  in  the  preparatory  course,  eighty-four  pupils  ;  in  the  nor- 
mal, thirty-one  ;  in  the  academic,  one  hundred  and  eight ;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three. 

And  yet  in  the  unbroken  wildemeaa,  which  for  coantlewgen- 
eiatioQB  had  covered  these  hills  and  yidea,  not  a  solitaiy  whito 
man  had  reared  his  cabin  nntil  the  year  1794.  In  1815,  when 
about  a  dozen  &milie8  had  opened  clearings  in  the  forest,  widely 
separated  horn  each  other,  the  region  was  elevated  to  the  dig* 
nily  of  a  plantation.  In  1819  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
by  the  name  of  Warsaw,  which  name  was  changed  to  Pittsfield 
in  the  year  1819. 

At  Yaasalboro'  there  is  quite  a  celebrated  school,  called  the 
Oak  Grore  Seminary,  to  which  a  normal  department  is  attached. 
The  school  year  consists  of  three  terms  of  thirteen  weeks  each. 
An  elevated  course  of  study  is  pursued.  In  1874  there  were 
eighteen  pupils  here  preparing  for  teachers.  In  Huckspurt 
there  is  an  institution  called  the  Conference  Seminary  and 
Commercial  College.  It  has  a  faculty  of  five  teachers,  and 
about  two  hundred  scliolars. 

Westbrook  is  a  beautiful  town,  which  was  a  part  of  Falmouth 
until  the  year  1814.  Upon  Stevens'  Plains  in  this  town,  there 
is  located  a  literary  institution  of  high  order  and  superior 
accommodations.  It  is  called  Westbrook  Seminary,  and  consists 
of  three  principal  buildings,  which  will  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  students.  The  institution  is  well  patronized,  and 
sends  out  yearly  into  the  community  many  well'^duciited  pupils 
prepared  to  be  useful  in  all  the  walks  of  common  life.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  vividly  the  progress  the  State 
has  made  since,  scarcely  a  century  ago,  the  Indians  reared  their 
wigwams  on  these  plains,  and  pursued  their  game  through  the 
glooms  of  an  almost  unbroken  forest. 

A  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  was 
opened  at  Orono,  in  the  year  1868.  It  is  under  State  patron- 
age, and  supervised  by  a  carefully  selected  board  of  trustees,  of 
which  Oov.  C!obuni  in  the  year  1874  was  president  The  stn- 
>  Now  Deering,  tiie  town  having  been  divided  in  1871.— Elwxll. 
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dents  represented  every  county  in  the  State.  The  institution 
stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  community,  and  is  every 
year  regarded  with  increasing  favor  the  several  branches  of  a 
practical  education.  The  number  of  students  in  the  year  1874 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty-one.  The  institution  is  partially 
military  in  its  character,  though  its  principal  object  is  to  give 
the  pupils  the  best  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 


BESIDENOES  OF  COL.  EBENEZER  WEBSTEU,  MIIS.  MARTHA  (WEBSTER)  TREAT, 

AND  PAUL  D.  WEBSTER,  Esq. 

arts.  It  proposes  to  do  this  by  giving  every  young  man  an 
opportunity  practically  to  apply  the  theoretical  teaching  he 
receives,  by  labors  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop.  In  this  way  he 
can  also  partially  defray  the  expenses  of  his  education.  No 
student  is  admitted  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  is  subject  to 
an  examination  in  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  algebra  as  far  as  quadratic  equations, 
and  five  books  in  geometry. 

The  design  of  this  important  institution  is  not  merely  to  pre- 
pare one  understandingly  to  work  upon  the  farm,  but  to  give 
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an  education  which  shall  aid  the  student  in  all  industrial  pui- 
raits.    Gov.  Washburn  writes, — 


DISTRICT  SCHOOL  HOUSE,  KITTKKY, 

**  CoiiBideriiig  the  locality  of  the  college  ia  its  relation  to  the  whole 
State,  ita  proximity  to  the  broad  and  fertile  region  of  the  Aroostook,  a 
oounty  containing  a  larger  number  of  acres  of  farming  lands,  of  the  finest 
quality,  than  any  other  five  counties  in  New  England;  considering  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soil  on  the  college  farms,  furnishing  opportunities  for  a  great 
variety  of  experiments;  and  considering,  finally,  (he  8uri)assing  beauty  of 
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its  site,  and  its  proximity  to  what  I  have  ever  regarded  as,  beyond  questi 'n. 
the  most  charming  inland  village  in  the  State,  so  far  as  the  outward  setting 
of  landscape  and  scenery  is  concerned,  —  I  think  it  must  be  universally  con- 
ceded that  the  location  of  the  college  was  fortunate  and  wise." 


(;UAMMAK  SCflOOI.   IIOI'SK,  WINTHIlOP,  ME. 


There  are  many  other  literary  and  scientific  institutions  scat- 
tered throughout  the  State,  to  which  we  have  not  space  to 
allude.    In  previous  pages  we  have  spoken  of  the  principal  col- 
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leges,  and  of  several  of  tlie  more  important  private  schools.  In 
all  the  leading  towns  there  is  a  high  school  for  advanced  pupils. 
These  buildings,  when  contrasted  with  the  schoolhou:>es  of 
fifty  years  ago,  may  he  called  palaces.  We  give  pictures  of  two 
of  them,  —  the  Grammar  School  House  in  Winthrop,  and  the 
District  Scliool  ia  KiCterj,  to  illustrate  the  general  style  of 
these  structures. 

In  the  interesting  and  very  comprehensive  little  book  by 
Hon.  John  Neal,  entitled  Portland  Illustrated,"  we  find  the 
following  notice  of  an  important  institutioii  called  The  Maine 
General  Hospital :  — 

<«  This  inatltatfam,  ettabliahed  in  ]o?e  to  that  small  part  of  the  great 
knmaa  faniUy  of  snfferan  in  'whom  we  have  a  qiedal  mfeeresti  oosiqnea 
what  wan  knoim  as  the  Axsenal  Grounds,  on  Kauhall's  HIU,  ol  two  and  a 

half  acres. 

"  More  thaii  fifty  thousand  dollars  have  Im'pu  raised  by  private  subscrip- 
tion amoug  ourselves  iu  the  city  ;  while  tlie  State  has  contribated  twenty 
thouisnd  ddhrs  oonditkmally,  together  with  tiiese  Aisensl  Groimdi. 
Thsae  conditions  having  been  more  than  fnliUled,  the  bnildings  sie  now  eo 
near  completion  as  to  make  it  sure  that  before  long  we  shall  have  a  magnift- 
eent  charity  in  full  operation  to  be  thankful  for.* 

"  The  central  building  is  five  stories,  with  a  mansard  roof;  and  there  are, 
as  you  see,  four  pavilions,  with  an  ajnphitheatre,  a  boiler-house,  and  a 
kitchen.  From  every  window  tlieru  is  a  wide,  rich,  and  beautiful  prospect 
of  the  whole  sorronnding  oonntry;  and,  from  every  part,  either  a  view  of 
tiieeeaandthe  oore*  or  a  view  of  the  White  Ifountiins  of  Mew  Qun^Mhire, 
sixty  miles  away,  with  all  the  intervening  villages  and  elevatloas,  woods  and 
waters;  and  being  always  open  to  the  sea-breeres  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the 
winnowed  atmosphere  of  our  Switzerland  upon  the  other,  a  store-house  of 
health  and  vitHiIity,  the  sick  and  languishing  may  be  sure  of  nature's  beat 
and  surest  help  at  all  seasons." 


The  writer  is  conscious,  that,  in  tlie  endeavor  to  give  the  his- 
torv  of  Maine  in  one  volume,  many  iraiiortant  facts  or  events 
may  have  been  omitted,  which  some  will  ref^^ret,  and  which  per- 
haps he  may  regret  when  his  attention  is  called  to  them.  Bathe 
has,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  selected  those  inci- 
dents which  he  has  thought  would  l)e  most  interesting  and 

•  Since  tlie  above  wa«i  written,  the  ho^tal  luM  been  opened  to  patienta,  and  Is 
now  in  soooessful  operation. 
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instructive  to  the  general  reader.  And  he  is  sure  that  this  nar- 
rative truthfull}'  presenta  Maine  in  an  attitude  of  which  all 
her  sons  and  daughters  may  be  proud. 

Life  is  ever}' where  a  battle.  It  is  in  vain  for  any  one  to 
escape  toil  and  trouble.  But,  all  things  considered,  there  is 
probably  not  on  this  globe  a  more  favored,  comfortable,  and 
happy  population  than  that  of  Maine. 

It  is  true  that  cold  breezes  sweep  its  surface  in  winter ;  but 
these  blasts,  witli  healing  on  their  wings,  dnve  all  malarious 
exhalations  from  the  land,  give  elasticity  to  the  mind,  bttoyan- 
07  to  the  spirits,  and  invigoration  to  all  physical  eneigies.  The 
soil  is  certainly  not  so  rich  as  in  some  of  the  renowned  prairies 
and  vaUeys  of  the  West ;  but  the  water  is  cool,  and  pure  and 
dear  as  orystsL  The  forests  afiord  an  abundance  of  eveiy 
variety  of  valuable  timber;  and  the  streams,  bom  among  the 
jnountains,  and  rushing  over  their  rooky  beds,  invite  to  all  the 
branches  of  mann&otnres. 

The  flood  of  foreign  immigration  is  not  pouring  into  Maine  as 
into  some  other  parts  of  the  Union.  But  this  saves  the  State 
from  a  vast  amount  of  inebriation,  vagabondage,  crime,  and  pan* 
perism.  And  those  who  do  select  Maine  as  their  home  gener- 
ally come  from  those  countries  of  Northern  Europe  where  intel- 
ligence and  piety  prevail. 

This  renders  the  community  in  Maine  in  a  remarkable  degree 
homogeneous.  The  society  is  in  a  high  degree  intelligent,  moral, 
and  social.  And  thus  it  is  that  Christian  churches  arise  in  every 
village,  that  intemperance  can  be  arrested  as  scarcely  anywhere 
else,  that  schools  and  colleges  are  multiplied,  and  intelligence 
and  morality  are  widely  diffused.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  any  portion  of  our  land  more  happy  homes  than  are  fbnnd  in 
Maine. 
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EXPLANATION 


Tbs  fifteen  jfltn  which  hftTe  elapied  sinoe  tho  pnUioaiw  the 
first  edition  of  thii  work  have  been  marked  by  events  of  importance 
in  the  hiatorjr  oi  Maine.  The  State  has  increased  in  population, 
and  has  made  good  progreas  in  the  development  of  its  resouroes. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  supplementary  ohapters  to  bring 
the  nanmtive  of  events  down  to  the  year  1890,  to  treat  briefly  oer- 
tain  topics  necessarily  omitted  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  to  give 
n  smnmazy  of  the  inatitntlona  and  reeooroee  of  the  State  at  the 
present  time. 

Some  corrections  of  the  original  narrative  have  been  thrown  into 
notes  appended  to  the  original  chapters. 

£•  H.  Elweu. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

FOPULATIOV. 

Homof^eneous  Character  of  Early  Settlers  —  German  Colony  SetUed  at 
Waldoboro  —  Tho  Irish  —  French  Canadians  —  Swedish  Colony — Irnmi- 
grationof  Native  Element  —  Growth  of  Population  Since  1790— >Frag^ 
montt  of  Aboiigliial  Tribes. 

THE  population  of  Maine  has  always  been  largely  of  a 
homogeneous  character.  There  has  been  here  no  such  ad- 
mixture of  races  as  immigration  has  brought  about  in  the  western 
States.  The  early  settlers  of  Maine  were  of  the  English  raoea 
loyal  to  king  and  church,  having  little  affiuity  with  the  Pari* 
tans  of  Massachuaetto.  After  that  province  acquired  possessioa 
of  Maine  there  was  a  considerable  immigration  from  Massa- 
chusetts ioto  tho  District  (as  Maine  was  then  called), and  under 
the  influenoe  of  Puritan  institutions,  the  differences  between 
the  two  classes  of  population  largely  disappeared. 

The  earliest  foreign  clement  introduced  was  the  German 
eolony  brought  in  by  Samuel  Waldo,  who  in  1739  founded 
the  town  of  Waldoboro,  where  German  names  still  linger. 
These  were  of  the  Lutheran  sect,  but  they  were  gpradually 
absorbed  by  the  Puritan  churches,  and  today  their  descendants 
are  withonfe  a  Lutheran  ohoroh  in  that  whole  region.  They 
did  not,  ihereforet  introduce  a  diverse  element  in  religion,  and 
their  descendants  have  become  thoroughly  asrimilated  with  the 
native  population. 

The  Irish  came  in  largely  with  the  introduction  of  railroads. 
They  came  as  laborers  along  the  line  of  track,  and  gravitated 
to  the  oities  on  the  sea-board.  In  the  eify  of  Portland  the 
Irish-American  element  forms  from  onequarter  to  one-third  of 
the  population.  They  introduced  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of 
worship,  which  now  has  its  churches  in  many  of  the  large 
interior  villages,  as  well  as  the  oities  of  the  State.  The  Irish 
have  re-enforced  the  industrial  element  of  the  State,  and  have 
prospered  in  their  new  home. 
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The  French  Ciiimdians,  following  the  track  of  their  ancestors 
down  the  Kennebec,  and  also  along  the  railroad  lines  running 
into  Canada,  have  found  employment  in  the  factories  of  our 
manufacturing  villages;  and  in  Waterville,  Lewiston  and  other 
river  cities  and  towns,  form  a  large  and  increasing  element  of 
the  population,  not  without  its  influence  in  determining  munici- 
pal elections.  This  element  of  our  population  is  a  growing 
one,  and  does  not  readily  assimilate  with  the  native  element. 
It  promises  to  form  a  distinct  class  of  the  population. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Swedes  introduced,  as  stated  in  \\ 
previous  chapter,  into  the  county  of  Aroostook,  in  1870,  readil}' 
assimilated  with  the  native  population,  a  hardy,  thrifty,  and 
industrious  people,  forming  a  valuable  re-enforcement  of  its 
waning  strength.  They  have  spread  from  New  Sweden  into 
adjoining  townships,  and  now  number  about  fifteen  hundred, 
while  they  have  drawn  into  the  State  a  Scandinavian  population 
estimated  at  near  ten  thousand.  In  Portland  they  sustain  two 
churches,  and  in  the  country  towns  adjoining,  they  are  taking 
up  exhausted  farms,  and  getting  a  living  off  them,  thus  taking 
the  place  of  the  native  population  who  go  West  to  more  fer- 
tile lands.  The  demand  for  skilled  labor  in  our  factories  has 
alao  hionght  in  a  sprinkling  of  JSnglish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh- 
people. 

But  all  these  foreign  elements  constitute  but  a  small  percent* 
age  of  the  population  of  the  State.  In  1880,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  648,98tf,  there  were  but  58,883  of  foreign  birth.  While 
the  State  has  profited  little  from  immigration,  it  has  suffered 
much  from  the  emigration  of  its  sons  and  daughters  to  other 
States  of  the  Union.  This  b^n  early  in  the  century,  when 
*Hhe  Ohio  feyer"  carried  off  thousands,  painfully  traveling  on 
the  long  wagon  route  to  the  fertile  lands  beyond  the  Allegha- 
nies.  Later,  the  building  of  railroads,  opening  to  settlement 
the  prairies  of  the  fiirther  West»  induced  a  large  emigration  from 
the  State.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  swept  away 
thousands  more.  The  manufacturing  industries  of  neighbor- 
ing States,  notably  Massaohusettii,  offered  employment  to  the 
rising  generation,  who  found  no  inducement  to  remain  upon 
the  home  farm.  In  1880,  no  less  than  68,226  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Maine  were  living  in  Massachusetts.  They  were 
to  be  found  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union.  The 
census  showed  that  there  were  living  in  that  year  745,272. 
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persons  of  Maine  birth,  only  563,015  of  wliom  were  residing  in 
the  State.  The  large  number  of  182,257  men,  women  and 
children  had  gone  out  from  her  borders  to  niiiko  their  homes  in 
other  States.  She  had  been  bereft  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  her 
native  population.  And  these  were  of  her  best.  It  requires 
energy  and  enterprise  to  push  out  into  new  lands  and  begin  the 
world  anew.  Only  men  and  women  of  moral,  as  well  as  physi- 
cal stamina,  have  tiie  spirit  to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking. 

This  outpouring  of  her  population  was  not  so  much  due  to 
the  fact  that  Maino  had  uo  resources  open  to  her  people  as  to 
the  restlessness  engendered  by  the  opening  of  a  vast  continent 
of  boQodless  resources.  The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  men 
and  women  of  Maine,  born  of  her  rigorous  climate,  and  the 
educating  influenoesof  her  institutions,  carried  them  into  new 
fields  of  effort  promising  large  returns.  What  Maine  has  Lost, 
has  been  gained  by  the  country  at  large.  Everywhere  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Maine  are  found  in  the  forefront  of  useful 
endeavor.  Throughout  the  West  they  have  planted  the  insti- 
tutions of  New  England ;  the  church  and  the  school  follow  in 
their  footsteps.  On  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  they  have  had  a 
huge  share  in  laying  the  foundations  of  great  and  prosperous 
States.  In  the  South  they  are  engaged  in  educating  the  eman- 
cipated slaves  and  their  offspring,  and  in  introducing  those 
manufacturing  industries  wliioh  are  to  give  new  life  to  the 
Southern  people. 

In  1790,  at  the  taking  of  the  first  census,  the  population  of 
Maine  was  not  quite  one  hundred  thousand.  It  increased 
lapidly  during  the  early  decades  of  the  present  century,  and  in 
1840  bad  run  up  to  a  little  rising  five  hundred  thousand,  having 
thus  multiplied  itself  by  five  during  the  half-century.  From 
1840  to  1860,  the  increase  was  comparatively  small,  the  popu- 
lation at  the  latter  date  being  628,279.  During  the  decade  of 
the  civil  war  it  fell  off  to  626,915  in  1870.  The  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  brought  a  turn  of  the  tide,  and  the  census  of 
1880  gave  the  State  six  hundred  forty-eight  thousand  nine 
hundred  thirty-six  inhabitants.  During  the  last  decade  the 
increase  has  been  in  a  larger  ratio ;  the  census  of  1890  show- 
ing a  population  of  six  hundred  sixty-one  thousand  eighty-six. 
Emigration  from  the  State  is  still  going  on,  but  to  a  less  extent 
than  formerly,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  new  enterprises  open- 
ing in  Maine,  consequent  on  the  running  of  railroads  through 
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her  forest  counties,  and  the  development  of  resources  as  yet 
antouclie*!,  will  in  tlie  future  give  her  people  adequate  employ- 
ment at  home. 

It  remains  only  to  mention  the  fragments  of  the  aboriginal 
stock  still  linsfering  in  the  State.  The  tribes  with  which  the 
early  settlers  so  long  waged  war,  as  narrated  in  previous  chap- 
ters of  this  work,  decimated  by  the  sanguinary  strife,  and 
driven  to  the  St.  Fran<;is,  have  left  behind  but  two  small  bodies 
known  as  the  Passamaquoddies  and  the  Peuobscots.  Together 
they  number  but  about  one  thousand.  The  former  have  their 
abode  in  villages  at  Pleasant  Point  and  Peter  Daoa*8  Point; 
the  latter  dwell  on  an  island  in  the  Penobscot,  opposite  the 
village  of  Oldtown,  known  as  Indian  Oldtown.  There  thejr 
have  a  considerable  village,  and  live  in  comfortable  houses, 
with  a  church  and  a  resident  priest;  for  they  have  adhered  to 
the  Catholic  faith  taught  their  anoestors  by  the  French  priests 
of  Canada.  They  have  attained  to  some  degree  of  civilization, 
cultivate  the  soil  to  some  extent,  the  women  engaging  in  the 
aboriginal  industry  of  basket-making,  while  the  yonng  men  find 
employment  in  river-driving  and  other  pursuits.  They  retam 
^mething  of  their  tribal  relation,  annually  electing  a  governor 
And  lieutenant-governor,  and  they  send  delegates  to  the  L^t- 
lature  of  the  State.  There  have  been  set  apart  to  them  certain 
islands  in  the  Penobscot,  and  the  State  pays  them  annaities 
And  appoints  agentj  to  look  after  their  welfare.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  either  increasing  or  diminishing  to  any  great  extent. 
There  is  French  blood  in  the  veins  of  many  of  them,  thos 
uniting  in  theraselveti  the  two  races  whose  raids  upon  the  early 
settlers  were  the  cause  of  so  mnoh  misery  to  all  parties. 

These  tribes  belong  to  the  Abenaki  branch  Of  the  Algonqain 
family  of  Indians,  which  ranged  from  Labrador  to  the  hx 
South.  They  possessed  in  common  the  traditions  of  a  grand 
jnythology,  some  fragments  of  which  have  been  gathered  by 
Charles  G.  Leland  from  the  lips  of  aged  members  of  the  Passa- 
maquoddy  and  Penobscot  tribes,  and  published  in  his  work  on 
*^Tho  Algonquin  Legends  of  New  England.**  These  legends 
have  the  form  of  poems  and  fairy  tales,  and  display  much 
imaginative  power.  They  have  come  down  as  traditions  from 
ancient  times,  and  though  much  of  their  lore  is  lost,  much  yet 
remains  in  the  memories  of  the  older  members  of  the  tribes. 
Mr.  Leland  has  done  good  service  in  rescuing  from  oblivion 
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these  fragments  of  an  ancient  mythology,  which  show  the 
native  tribes  of  Maine  to  have  possessed  a  literature  of  unsus- 
pected richness;  and  he  well  lemarks  that  **when  the  last 
Indian  siiall  be  in  his  grave,  those  who  oome  after  QS  will  ask 
in  wonder,  why  we  had  no  curiosity  as  to  the  romance  of  our 
country,  and  so  much  as  to  that  of  every  other  land  on  earth." 
When  the  last  Indian  shall  have  departed,  every  scrap  of  in- 
formation relative  to  them  will  be  eagerly  investigated. 

Jannaij  1st,  1892,  the  Penobscot  tribe  numbered  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-siz,  an  increase  of  nine  over  1890,  the  first 
time  in  a  score  of  years  that  the  yearly  enumeration  has  not 
shown  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year. 
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MORALS  AMD  BBUGIOV. 

MonUt  of  Barly  Settlers — Order  Introdoood  bj  IfMeMlraMtto — Xntempoiw 
MMW— Waehlnctoniaa  ]fov«iiMiit— Probttiltioo  of  Llqaor  TkalBe— Biol 

in  Portland  —  Repeal  of  the  Law  —  Re-enacted  in  1858— -Sustained  by  the 
People  —  Prohibition  put  into  the  Constitution  —  Good  Results  of  the 
Law  —  Maine  not  Settled  Through  Religious  Loapulse  —  Catholics  and 
Episeopaliaiis  FMled  to  ObtaSn  »  OontroUiog  Footl&old— Poritui  Worship 
Introduced  by  Massachusetts  —  The  Standing  Order  Struggles  of  Other 
Denominations  to  Escape  from  Taxation  —  All  Placed  on  an  Eqaali^by 
the  Constitution  of  1820— Religious  Denominations  in  the  State. 

THE  early  settlers  of  Maioe  were  of  good  Boglish  stoek. 
Among  them  were  men  of  cbsraoter  and  ability  wh» 
sought  to  lay  deep  the  foandations  of  an  orderly  state  of  society. 
But  the  misfortune  of  the  province  was  that  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  first  century  of  its  existence  it  lacked  a  stable  form  of 
government  The  multiplication  of  grants,  often  overlapping 
each  other,  brought  about  disputes  as  to  jurisdiction,  and 
forms  of  government  were  set  up  only  to  be  quickly  over- 
thrown. The  proprietors  of  the  soil  did  not  reside  upon  their 
domain,  and  their  attempts  to  set  up  the  complicated  machin* 
ery  of  a  feudal  state  of  society  utterly  failed.  Left  to  their 
own  devices,  with  only  spasmodic  attempts  to  establish  courts 
for  the  trial  of  offenders,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  inhabi- 
tants fell  into  a  state  of  disorder,  or  that  morals  were  at  a  low 
ebb.  Little  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  the 
institntions  of  religion,  and  none  whatever  for  the  education 
of  the  rising  generation.  Wearied  with  the  strife  of  con- 
tending grantors,  and  finding  protection  from  the  savage  foe 
only  from  Massachusetts,  the  seLliers,  though  at  first  resisting, 
were  glad  in  the  end  to  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  that  colony. 
With  it  came  a  stable  and  orderly  form  of  government;  with  it 
came  schools  and  churches,  and  in  the  end  an  improved  state  of 
morals.  The  disorderly  element  was  brought  under  control^ 
and  Puritan  institutions  gave  a  new  tone  to  society. 
A38 
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In  1677  Massachusetts  purchased  of  the  heirs  of  Sir  Ferdi- 
oando  Gorges,  his  grant  of  the  territory  extending  from  the 
PisoataquR  to  the  Rennebeo,  bat  it  was  not  until  1716  that  she 
came  into  possesision  of  the  whole  territory  now  included  in 
the  State  of  Maine.  ^.The  province  was  then  for  the  first  time 
united  under  one  form  of  government.  A  new  order  of  society 
orose.  The  inhabitants  were  freed  from  the  vexatious  exao* 
tions  of  the  feudal  system.  Towns  were  organized  distinct 
from  the  feudal  borot^hs  of  the  original  proprietors.  For  a 
century  following  order  reigned  under  the  rule  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  few  offences  were  oommitted  against  the  welfiire  of 
society.  Capital  crimes  were  rare,  and  were  promptly  punished. 
If  of  late  years  crimes  of  this  character  have  increased  in  a 
greater  ratio  to  the  namber  of  inhabitants,  the  fMt  is  largely 
due  to  the  emigration  from  the  State  of  a  vast  namber  of  the 
better  class  of  its  people,  leaving  the  disorderly  element  in 
andoe  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants. 

As  early  as  1885,  a  movement  was  began  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  humane  and  reformatory  institations,  resulting  in  the 
erection  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Augusta,  where  the 
nnfortunates  who  had  formerly  been  left  to  wander  at  large,  or, 
when  violent,  were  confined  in  almshouses,  were  gathered  and 
subjected  to  cunitive  inniiences.  The  hiiildings  liave  been  twice- 
enlarged  and  inoie  room  is  still  needed.  The  number  of  inmates 
in  1892  was  eight  hundred  and  fifty;  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  men  and  three  hundred  and  seven ly-live  women.  Statistics 
showed,  however,  that  the  nund)er  of  insane  in  tlie  State,  in 
pn»portion  to  population,  was  less  than  in  any  of  the  (»ther  New 
England  States,  A  Reform  School  for  boys  was  established 
in  Cape  Elizabeth  ahuut  I80O,  which  has  resulted  in  saving 
many  neglected  boys  from  vicious  courses.  The  number  of 
inmates,  December  1,  1891,  was  ninet3^-three,  and  the  whole 
number  received  into  the  institution  since  it  was  opened  is 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eiLrhtv-three.  In  1^72  an  In- 
dustrial  School  for  Girls  was  opened  in  Ilallowell,  which  has 
done  a  humane  work  in  training  for  usefulness  young  girls  who 
would  otherwise  have  gone  astray.  The  number  of  inmates, 
December  1, 1891,  was  sixty-five  ;  whole  number  since  o[)ened 
three  Innidred  and  forty-three.  The  Maine  General  Hospital 
was  oj>ened  in  Portland,  1874,  completed,  1S92.  has  a  number  of 
free  beds,  and  affords  the  best  surgical  and  medical  treatment. 
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One  prolific  source  of  vice  and  crirao  existed  from  the  earliest 
times  in  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people.  During  the  colonial 
period  rum  was  the  common  beverage,  often  taken  hot  in  the 
form  of  flip.  As  other  spirituous  liquors  were  iutrnrlnoed  they 
were  indulged  in  on  all  oooasions;  at  marriages  and  at  funerals, 
at  all  social  gatherings,  and  on  every  pablio  occasion.  They 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  stoclc  nT  every  grocer,  and  of  every 
country  store,  and  every  tavern  had  its  bar-room  where  gathered 
all  the  idlers  and  tipplers  of  the  neighborhood.  A  general 
prevalence  of  intemperance,  with  all  its  numerous  train  of 
evils,  was  the  result.  Every  town  had  its  share  of  drunkards 
who  neglected  their  ferms,  abused  their  families,  and  were 
ultimately  reduced  to  poverty.  On  every  holiday  the  streets 
were  filled  with  reeling  men,  and  drunken  rows  made  the  night 
hideous.  The  evil  was  confined  to  no  class  of  society.  The 
high  as  well  as  the  low,  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  fell  viotims 
to  the  insidious  habit,  and  the  brightest  and  most  promising 
young  men  of  the  community  were  destroyed,  body  and  soul, 
by  it.  Vice  and  crime  were  promoted  by  it,  and  a  general 
demoralisation  fell  upon  society. 

The  few  sober  men  remaining  saw  the  need  of  reform,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  societies  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  intemperance  were  formed.  But  they  did  not  advocate 
total  abstinence,  and  therefore  accomplished  but  little  good. 
Moderation  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquon  was  thought  to  be 
the  safe  rule,  and  the  toast  was,  **here  *s  to  use  and  not  abuse.** 
But  the  abuse  grew  with  the  use,  and  at  last,  in  1838,  the 
Massachusetts  Society  took  its  stand  upon  a  pledge  of  total 
abstinence. 

Relief  from  the  evil  came  at  last  from  the  victims  of  it.  The 
drunkards  themselves  were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  condi- 
tion, and  in  1840,  the  Washingtonian  movement,  originating 
among  a  number  of  hard  drinkera  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
swept  over  the  land  like  a  purifying  flood.  The  pathos  of 
John  H.  W.  Hawkins  and  the  dramatic  eloquence  of  John  Bf 
Go  ugh  carried  all  before  them.  They  pictured  the  evils  they 
liad  themselves  endured,  and  their  appeals  came  home  to  the 
bosom  of  every  intemperate  man. 

In  Maine  tlic  movement  fonn<l  a  icady  reception.  "Expcii- 
ence  '  ineeting^s  were  everywhere  held,  tlie  pledge  of  total  absti- 
nence was  offered  and  Luken  by  multitudes,  and  Washingtonian 
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Societies  were  formed  in  every  village  aiul  hamlet.  Thousands 
were  turned  to  a  sober  life,  and  a  general  reformation  took 
place  in  tiie  habits  of  society.  Decanters  became  a  drug  in 
the  market,  no  longer  finding  sale,  and  the  iutoxicatiog  cup 
was  banished  from  social  gatherings. 

Temperance  organizations  sprang  up,  and  everywhere  flour- 
ished. '-Tiie  Sons  of  Temperance,"  organized  in  1842,  had  a 
large  membership  in  Maine,  as  did  also  the  Independent  Order 
of  liechabites.  The  Cadets  of  Temperance  followed  in  1845, 
the  Temperance  Watchmen  in  1849,  and  later  the  Good 
Templars,  and  the  Reform  Clubs. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Washingtoniaii  roovemeDt  there  had 
been  a  pretence  of  regulating  by  license  the  traffic  in  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  but  the  sale  was  practically  free.  As  the  reform 
went  on  respectable  dealers  gave  up  the  sale  of  liquors,  but  not 
a  few  persisted  in  the  tra£Bo,  and  even  endeavored  to  entice 
back  their  former  oostomers.  This  M  to  remonstrance,  and 
the  application  of  that  moral  suasion  which  was  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Washingtonian  movement.  But  these  men  were 
impervious  to  appeal,  and  continued  the  sale  to  the  destruction 
of  many  reformed  men.  Some  of  the  reformers  now  saw  the 
necessity  of  restraining  the  traffic  by  law,  while  others  were 
reluctant  to  resort  to  what  they  considered  force  measures.** 
This  led  to  a  temporary  division  in  the  ranlcs  of  the  temperance 
men,  but  the  necessity  of  the  case  in  the  end  united  all  in  a 
demand  for  the  protection  of  law,  as  a  Iiold-fast  for  that  which 
had  been  gained.  The  prohibition  of  tiie  liquor  Iraflic  had 
been  advocated  as  early  us  1837,  by  Gen.  James  Appletou 
of  Portland,  and  in  1844  and  1845  the  Legislature  was  peti- 
tioned for  the  enactment  of  a  prohibitory  law,  but  the  prayer 
was  not  granted  until  1840,  when  a  law  was  enacted  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  except  for  nieilicinul  and 
mechanical  purposes.  This  was  a  new  feature  in  legislation, 
the  beginning  of  the  prohibition  movement  which  has  since 
made  "the  Maine  Law"  famous.  But  the  teeth  of  the  law 
were  not  sharp  enough;  its  penalties  did  not  close  the  dram 
shops.  The  movement,  however,  was  onward.  The  people 
had  been  enlightened,  as  never  before,  as  to  the  evils  of  indul< 
gence  in  strong  drink,  and  the  necessity  of  at  least  restraining 
the  traffic  in  them.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decided  that  prohibition  was  constitutional,  and  in  1851  the 
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temperauce  men  in  the  Legislature  were  strong  enough  to  enact 
the  first  cfTective  prohibitory  law,  and  it  was  signed  by  Gov- 
ernor Hubbard.  He  was  a  physician  and  knew  what  were  the 
effects  upon  the  system  of  an  indulgence  in  strong  drinks.  The 
framing  of  the  law  was  procured  by  Neal  Dow  of  Portland, 
And  he  both  at  home  and  abroad,  became  its  zealous  advocate 
and  defender,  his  name  being  indiasolubly  associated  with  tlio 
prohibitive  principle. 

The  law  at  once  put  a  check  upon  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors;  the  dram  shops  were  dosed.  But  there  was  stronir 
opposition  to  its  enforcement,  and  it  split  the  Democratic 
]iarty,  which  had  re-nominated  Governor  Hubbard.  Under 
the  majority  law  he  fisiied  of  an  election  by  the  people,  and  the 
Legislature  made  choice  of  William  G.  Crosby,  a  Whig. 

The  sale  of  liquors  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  disreputable 
class  of  men,  who  resorted  to  evasions  of  the  law,  necessitating 
amendments  in  1858  and  in  1855.  One  feature  of  it  was  a 
provision  allowing  the  establishment  of  city  or  town  agencies 
for  the  sale  of  liquors  for  medicinal  and  mechanical  purposes. 
Under  this  provuuon,  in  the  spring  of  1855,  Neal  Dow,  who 
had  now  become  mayor  of  the  city  of  Portland,  as  chairman  of 
A  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  the  par* 
puse,  purchased  a  quantity  of  liquors  and  had  them  invoiced  to 
*^The  City  Agency  of  Portland,*'  which  invoice  was  accepted 
by  the  aldermen.  The  liquors  were  stored  in  the  basement  of 
City  Hall,  in  Market  Square,  where  the  Agency  was  to  be 
•opened.  The  opponents  of  the  law,  and  the  personal  enemies 
of  Dow,  made  such  by  his  zealous  denunciation  of  dram-selling, 
and  all  who  supported  it,  seised  the  occasion  to  catch  him  on 
the  Iiip  by  circulating  a  statement  that  he  bad  engaged  in  the 
liquor  business  himself^  In  violation  of  the  law  of  the  State. 
Inflammatory  articles  appeared  in  the  press,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  liquors  as  being  in  his  possession.  To  i)re* 
vent  this  the  aldermen  met  to  transfer  the  liquors  to  the  city  as 
hiul  been  intended,  but  before  this  could  be  accomplished,  a 
warrant  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Deputy  Marshal  Ring,  who 
under  it  took  possession  of  the  liquors,  but  did  not  remove 
them  from  the  building,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  a  crowd 
whicii  had  gatliered  about  it. 

These  proceedings  caused  much  excitement  tlirougliout  the 
city,  and  in  the  evening  —  June  2,  1855  —  a  crowd  gatliered 
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about  the  building,  some  of  whom  had  come  with  the  evident 
inteotioTi  of  destroying  the  liqudra,  while  others  were  there 
only  as  lookers-on,  tliongh  mostly  sympathizing  with  the  mob. 
The  oity  marshal,  with  six  or  ciglit  of  the  polioe,  armed  with 
pistols,  entered  the  room  where  the  liquors  were  stored.  The 
mob  began  by  throwing  stones  against  the  doors  and  windows. 
The  marshal  warned  them  to  desist  apon  peril  of  their  lives. 
They  continued  their  assaults,  and  were  ordered  to  disperse  by 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  also  by  the  mayor.  The  riot  act 
was  read,  and  several  arrests  were  made  of  persons  in  the 
crowd,  some  of  whom  were  rescued  by  the  mob,  which  now 
became  more  determined,  and  threw  a  great  number  of  stones, 
and  also  discharged  a  pistol  or  musket  at  the  police. 

A  ring-leader  now  appeared,  who  denounced  the  police  as 
cowards  who  dared  not  fire,  harangued  the  mob,  and  led  them 
in  a  violent  rush  for  the  door,  which,  however,  proved  too 
strong  for  them.  The  police  now  fired  over  the  heads  of  the 
mob,  which  checked  them  for  a  moment,  but  they  soon  rallied 
again.  By  this  time  the  militia  had  been  called  out,  and  part 
of  the  company  of  Light  Guards  took  a  position  in  front  of 
the  door,  when  the  mob  began  to  pelt  them  with  stones,  and 
several  of  the  soldiers  were  severely  injured.  An  order  to  fire 
was  not  executed,  and  the  company  finally  returned  to  their 
armory.  An  alarm  of  fire  was  raised  with  a  view  of  diverting 
the  rioters,  but  it  only  residted  in  increasing  the  crowd  alM>ut 
the  building. 

The  Rifle  Guards  were  now  called  upon,  and  with  Mayor 
Dow  and  Aldermen  Garleton  and  Brooks  (the  liquor  committee 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen),  at  their  head,  marched 
into  the  room,  through  a  door  opposite  to  that  which  the  mob 
was  assaulting.  Orders  were  given  to  fire  through  the  door  in 
squads  of  four.  It  was  executed,  and  John  Robbins  of  Deer 
Isle,  second  mate  of  a  vessel  in  the  harbor,  who  at  the  moment  * 
was  making  an  assault  upon  the  door,  was  killed,  and  ten  or 
twelve  persons  were  wounded.  The  mob  now  dispersed,  and 
the  aiitliorities  were  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the  room. 

Great  excitement  ensued  throughout  the  community.  Mayor 
Dow  was  severely  censured  for  ordering  the  militia  to  fire  upon 
the  mob.  A  public  meeting  was  held  at  whicli  his  action 
was  denounced,  and  a  resolution  was  [)assed  requesting  him  to 
resign  his  office.    An  inquest  on  the  body  of  Uobbins  was  held, 
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the  juiy  in  their  verdict  declaring  that  he  was  "  shot  through 
the  body,  by  some  person  unknown  to  tlie  inquest,  acting  under 
the  authority  and  order  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Port- 
land, in  defence  of  the  city  property  from  the  ravages  of  an 
excited  mob,  unlawfully  congregated  for  that  purpose  near  the 
City  Hall,  of  which  he,  the  said  John  Robbins,  was  proved  to 
be  one."  The  prosecution  of  Mayor  Dow  for  alleged  violation 
of  the  liquor  law  was  shown  to  be  evidently  malicious,  and  he 
was  acquitted.  At  his  suggestion  a  committee  of  citizens  was 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  investigate  the  matter, 
which  committee  sustained  his  action.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
oommittee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  citizens  called  for  a 
second  inquest,  the  jury  being  composed  of  citizens  well  known 
to  be  opposed  to  Mr.  Dow.  Their  verdict  was  **that  the  said 
John  R()l)l)ins  came  to  his  death  by  and  through  the  agency  of 
the  said  Neal  Dow,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Portland,  in  the 
manner  and  by  the  means  aforesaid,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
rash  and  illegal  order  to  fire,  ^ven  as  aforesaid,  by  the  said 
Neal  Dow,  to  the  said  military  company  called  the  Rifle  Guards, 
and  that  the  homioide  of  the  said  John  Robbins,  by  the  said 
Neal  Dow,  in  the  manner  and  by  the  means  aforesaid,  was  and 
is  without  any  legal  justification  or  excuse.'* 

The  killing  of  Robbins  was  seised  upon  as  party  capital  by 
the  opponents  of  the  law,  and  in  the  ensuing  State  election  a 
majority  of  members  opposed  to  prohibition  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature,  and  the  prohibitory  law  was  repealed,  and  a  license 
law,  intended  to  be  striogent,  was  substituted.  But  it  did  not 
restrain  the  traffic,  and  under  it  liquors  were  fireely  sold.  The 
friends  of  prohibition  rallied,  and  in  1857  elected  a  Legislature 
which  in  March  of  the  following  year  enacted  a  prohibitory 
law,  with  provision  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  people. 
It  was  approved  by  a  large  majority,  and  went  into  effect  July 
15, 1858.  During  the  thirty  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  it 
has  been  many  times  amended  and  strengthened  to  meet  the 
evasions  practiced  by  those  who  for  gain  engaged  in  the  sur- 
reptitious sale  of  liquors.  The  relation  which  political  parties 
have  sustained  to  it  has  been  governed  by  public  opinion.  The 
first  effective  prohibitory  law  was  signed  by  a  Democratic 
governor  of  the  State.  It  was  re-enacted  in  1857  by  a  Repub- 
lican Legislature.  The  Democratic  party,  though  comprising 
many  opponents  of  the  law,  has  since  refrained  from  taking 
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ground  against  it.  The  Republican  party  has  generally  sus- 
taiaed  it,  though  not  ananimous  in  its  support.  The  people  as 
a  whole,  disregarding^  P^irty  lines,  liave  made  it  the  settled 
policy  of  the  State.  In  1884,  by  popular  vote,  they  put  the 
prohibitive  principle  into  the  ConstitaUon  of  the  State,  and 
that  instrument  now  prohibits  forever  the  manu&cture  and  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  medicinal  or  mechanical 
purposes  and  the  arts.  This  amendment  went  into  effect  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  1885. 

During  the  third  of  a  century  in  which  the  prohibitory  law 
has  been  in  force  in  Maine,  there  has  been  a  great  reform  in 
the  drinking  habits  of  the  people,  and  consequent  improvement 
in  morals  and  the  general  well-being  of  the  community.  The 
saloon  element  h;is  been  suppressed.  In  the  cities  and  larger 
towns  the  li'iuor  traffic  lias  been  driven  into  holes  and  corners, 
and  temptation  largely  removed  from  the  path  of  the  young. 
The  sale  has  not  been  entirely  siipi)re3sed,  but  there  are  no 
S[)len(li«l  bar-rooms  in  Maine.  In  the  country  towns,  as  a  rule, 
liquors  are  no  longer  sold,  and  drunkenness  is  rare.  In  some 
portions  of  the  State  the  law  is  but  laxly  enforced,  but  even 
there  it  is  held  over  the  dealers  in  terrorem^  and  has  a  restrain- 
ing effect.  Its  efficacy,  like  that  of  all  laws,  depends  upon 
public  opinion.  Where  it  is  sustained  by  the  sentiment  of  the 
community  it  is  most  beneficial  iu  its  results.  Backed  by  the 
reformatory  efforts  of  temperance  organizations  it  has  made 
sobriety  the  rule  where  once  intemperance  greatly  prevailed. 
Scientific  instruction  in  the  evil  effects  of  alcoholic  beverages 
has  been  introduced  in  the  public  schools,  thus  throwing  a  safe- 
guard around  the  rising  generation. 

Unlike  some  of  the  other  colonies,  Maine  was  not  settled 
through  a  religious  impulse.  The  early  attempts  of  the  French 
to  obtain  a  permanent  foothold  upon  its  territory  proving 
abortive,  the  church  of  Kome,  though  the  first  to  hold  religious 
services  on  its  soil,  made  no  lasting  impression  upon  its  popula- 
tion, save  among  the  aborigines.  The  English  brought  Episco- 
pacy with  them,  but  it  succeeded  little  better  than  Catholicism. 
Setting  up,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  in  1607,  the  first 
Protestant  worship  and  preaching  by  an  ordained  minister,  in 
any  portion  of  the  United  States,  north  of  Virginia,  the  Church 
of  England  yet  failed  to  establish  itself  in  Maine.  The  patent 
by  which  Gorges  held  the  territory  from  the  Pisuatai^ua  to  the 
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Kennebec,  required  its  estiiblishioent,  and  made  the  proprietor 
the  p:itron  of  the  cliurch.  He  was  to  set  up  its  ecclesiastical 
government,  the  city  ch  u  ter  of  Gorgeana  plainly  foresha  low- 
ing  tiie  arrival  of  a  bishop  of  Maine;  but  he  never  came. 
Tho  truth  i-;,  tho  adventurers  who  sought  their  fortunes  by  the 
fisheries,  fur  tr.ilISc,  and  lumbering  of  the  new  country  were 
not  very  strong  in  thoir  adherence  to  the  English  Church. 
They  were  less  eager  to  establish  church  organizations,  than  to 
enrich  themselves  by  the  various  industrial  enterprises  open  to 
thera.  The  first  Episcopal  Church  was  established  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Gibson,  at  Saco,  as  carlj  as  1637.  The  Rev.  Robert 
Jordan,  introduced  by  Trelawney  at  Capo  Elizabeth,  main* 
tained  the  serfico  of  the  Church  of  England  for  a  time,  not 
without  some  persecation  by  the  Puritans,  but  was  more  ano- 
cessful  in  getting  possession  of  a  great  estate,  which  his  numer* 
Otis  descendants  enjoy  to  this  day,  than  in  establishing  a  form 
of  worship.  Some  dissatisfaction  at  the  settlement  of  Mr, 
Deane  as  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Smith,  at  Falmouth,  led  to  the 
formation  of  an  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  ministry  of  Rer. 
Mr.  Wiswell.  But  he  was  a  Tory,  and  fled  the  country  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  So  did  the  Rer.  Jacob  Bailey, 
sent  as  a  missionary  into  Maine  by  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel.  He  suffered  some  political  persecution 
because  of  his  adherence  to  the  mother  countiy,  and  was  fain 
to  betake  himself  to  Noya  Scotia,  where  Mr.  Wiswell  ulti- 
mately  found  an  abiding  place.  The  Episcopal  Church  thus 
became  discountenanced  through  the  Toiy  proclivities  of  its 
ministers. 

The  proprietors  of  grants,  holding  them  under  the  condition 
of  settling  the  lands  given  them,  introduced  various  bodies  of 
immigrants  into  Maine,  who  brought  their  religions  with  them. 
Thus  CoL  David  Dunbar,  who  bad  a  gprant  of  the  Province  of 
Sagadahoc,  introduced  a  body  of  Scotch-Irish  from  the  north 
of  Ireland,  who  were  Presbyterian  in  religion.  They  established 
a  Presbytery  which  included  ten  churches,  but  difficulties  arose 
which  disturbed  their  harmony,  and  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  was  held  at  Gray,  in  1791.  The  churches  ultimately 
became  Congregational  in  form.  Samuel  Waldo  brought  from 
Germany  many  ffimilies  of  the  Lutheran  sect,  who  in  1789 
founded  the  town  of  WaUloboro.  They  had  to  contend  with 
many  difHculties.  The  rigors  of  the  climate,  and  the  hard* 
ships  of  a  new  settlement  killed  many ;  the  Indians  fell  n'ton 
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ibem,and  uolation  from  others  of  their  own  faith  gradually  led 
them  to  find  a  home  in  the  churches  erected  by  the  Puritanic 
settlers. 

The  church  ultimately  destined  to  become  dominant  in  Maine 
was  that  of  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts.  They  were  com- 
pelled from  the  first  to  have  an  eyo  on  this  province.  They 
were  called  upon  to  compose  the  quarfels  of  the  contending 
proprietors,  and  to  protect  the  settlers  from  the  raids  of  the 
savages.  Their  people  pushed  into  this  frontier  land,  and 
made  settlements  here.  They  found  it  a  region  without  schools 
or  churches,  and  in  the  end  they  set  up  both.  On  coming  into 
possession  of  the  province  they  introduced  their  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  maintainn)g  public  worship  after  the  Congregational 
plan.  The  ideal  church  was  to  be  universal  and  supported  by 
the  entire  corainunity.  The  theocracy  of  Massachusetts  re- 
quired a  unity  of  religious  sentiment  which  was  not  to  be  found 
in  Maine.  Tlie  system  tlierefoio  met  with  no  little  opposition, 
and  there  was  much  friction  in  its  operation.  Still  it  was  not 
unsuccessful  in  the  end,  nor  without  beneficial  results  on  the 
whole.  It  introduced  the  observances  of  religion  into  a  com- 
nuHiity  where  before  little  or  none  existed;  gave  unity  to  soci- 
ety, and  compelled  attention  to  those  institutions  —  the  church 
and  the  school  —  without  wliich  no  civilized  community  can 
exist.  Whereas  tlie  feeble  denominations  wliicli  had  attempted 
to  set  up  worshi[)  had  been  afllicted  by  incompetent  or  unworthy 
ministers,  the  PuritJins  introduced  a  learned  clergy,  men  who 
had  been  educated  at  Harvard,  and  were  conscientiously  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  They  were  men 
of  high  character,  and  as  they  appeared  in  the  pulpit  in  their 
black  gowns  and  flowing  wigs,  they  had  an  awe-inspiring 
dignity.  During,'  their  long  {pastorates  they  became  standards 
in  the  community,  around  whom  clustered  all  the  moral  and 
religious  influences  whicli  strengthen  and  preserve  the  family 
and  the  State.  They  became  known  as  The  Standing  Order," 
not  less  because  tliey  stood  for  all  the  preservative  elements  of 
society,  than  because  their  order  was  recognized  by  law.  Such 
men  were  Parson  Smith  of  Falmouth,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  CotGn 
of  Buxton,  who  during  their  pastorates,  the  one  of  over  sixty 
and  the  other  of  over  fifty  years,  were  the  central  and  support- 
ing figures  of  the  communities  in  whidi  they  dwelt. 

The  system  introduced  into  Maine  by  the  Puritans  of  Massa- 
chusetts compelled  each  town  of  a  certain  numb«»r  of  inhabi- 
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tanta,  ander  penalty  of  a  fine,  to  maintain  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  aiul  a  public  school.  Proprietora  of  townships  were 
obliged  to  set  aside  certain  lots  for  the  aapport  of  the  miniatrjr. 
At  first  noue  but  church  members  could  be  voters.  Non- 
attendance  at  church  subjected  the  delinquent  to  a  fine,  and 
as  those  who  attended  were  always  ready  to  complain  of  those 
who  did  not,  it  was  cheaper  to  go  to  meeting  than  to  atay  at 
borne.  As  the  parish  limits  included  the  whole  town,  many 
were  obliged  to  travel  six  or  seven  miles  to  meeting.  One 
woman  in  Wells  was  indicted  for  not  attending  meeting  on  the 
Sabbathf  though  at  that  time  women  were  not  admitted  to  the 
sacrament. 

The  minister  was  the  minister  of  the  town  rather  than  of 
a  ohnrch,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  taxed  for 
bis  support.  The  town  minister  mtss  not  settled,  but  hired  tem- 
porarily. In  one  instance  the  town  supported  a  minister  for 
fifty  years  before  a  church  was  organized.  At  first  towns 
employed  ministers,  not  so  much  because  they  felt  the  need  of 
religious  instruction,  as  to  escape  paying  a  fine  for  non-compli* 
anoe  with  the  law.  But  with  the  minister  came  the  habit  of 
attending  meeting  on  Sunday,  and  the  church  sprang  horn  the 
seed  planted  by  compulsion.  In  some  instances,  the  town  and 
the  church  disagreed  as  to  the  choice  of  a  minister,  which  led 
to  none  being  chosen  until  complaint  was  made  to  the  court. 
The  minister,  being  chosen  in  town  meeting,  was  subject  to  the 
criticism  of  the  voters,  and  they  did  not  refrain  from  expressing 
their  opinion  of  him.  In  North  Yarmouth  an  article  in  the 
warrant  for  town  meeting  read,  **  Is  the  town  easy  or  nneaay 
under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown  ?  "  The  record  is, 

Votedf  uneasy.  Adjourned.'* 

With  the  minister  came  the  necessity  of  building  a  meeting- 
bouse.  As  all  were  to  be  taxed  for  its  cost,  and  its  site  involved 
questions  of  convenience  in  attendance,  the  matter  led  to  con- 
troversies which  were  not  condncive  to  the  growth  of  the 
Christian  virtues.  In  Wells  the  people  were  called  together 
forty-eeven  times  to  act  upon  the  subject,  and  twenty-seven 
years  elapsed  before  the  meeting-house  was  actually  completed.^ 
In  Waterford  the  struggle  over  the  meeting-house  delayed  tiio 
incorporation  of  the  town  two  years,  and  when  at  last  a  com- 
promise was  effected,  McWain,  the  first  settler,  was  so  angered 
by  the  location  chosen  that  he  would  not  enter  the  meeting- 

i  Bourne's  History  oi  Walls  and  Kennebunk. 
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holue  doring  the  remainder  of  bie  life,  even  when  the  town 
meetings  were  held  in  it.  At  the  raising  of  the  walla  there  was 
always  a  liberal  allowance  of  rum,  and  in  Waterford  the  com- 
pany assembled  passed  a  vote  that  ^  Whoever  gets  drank  todajr 
most  come  to-morrow  and  dig  a  stamp.**  Tradition  adds  that 
four  or  five  came  the  next  morning.  ^ 

The  house  completed,  the  meeting  was  seated  according  to 
rank.  There  being  many  aristocratic  distinctions  in  society  in 
those  days,  the  seating  of  the  house  caused  many  heart-burn- 
ings. To  avoid  this  it  was  voted,  in  some  instances,  to  seat  the 
house  by  age.  Every  one,  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  was  com- 
pelled to  attend  the  meeting  at  least  once  in  three  months. 

At  first,  though  there  was  much  indifference,  no  denomina- 
tional division  had  sprung  up.  The  Episcopalians  did  not 
sustain  themselves  after  the  province  was  adopted  by  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Baptists  were  the  first  to  intrude,  making  their 
appearance  at  Kittery  in  1681.  Persecuted  by  the  Puritans, 
they  removed  to  South  Carolina,  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of 
this  sect  in  Maine  for  eighty-three  years.  Meantime,  frequent 
fasts  were  held  on  account  of  the  spread  of  Quakerism,  but 
the  case  of  tlie  Baptists  is  the  only  instance  of  persecution  in 
Maine  on  account  of  religion. 

As  new  sects  sprang  up  there  was  much  opposition  to  the 
payment  of  the  ministerial  tax.    Tlic  Quakers  were  the  first  to 
move  in  the  strife  tliat  followed  before  it  was  abolished.  They 
were  Boon  joined  by  the  Baptists,  and  tlie  question  was  carried 
into  town  meeting.    Articles  were  inserted  in  the  warrant  to 
test  the  question  whetlier  these  sects  should  be  excused  from 
paying  their  proportion  of  the  regular  ministerial  tax.  They 
were  repeatedly  voted  down.    Then  attempts  were  made  to 
have  the  money  raised  by  the  town  for  the  support  of  the  gos- 
pel, divided  among  the  different  denominations  in  proportion  to 
their  relative  numbers,  but  this,  too,  was  refused.     Still  the 
opposition  grew,  and  in  the  process  of  time  was  re-inforced  by 
the  Methodists  and  the  Universalists.    The  restriction  to  the 
"Standing  Order "  was  ultimately  omitted  from  land  reserva- 
tions for  church  purposes,  and  the  first  settled  minister  was 
made  the  beneficiary.     The  town  of  Paris  being  settled  by 
Baptists,  their  minister,  the  Kev.  James  Hooper,  was  elected 
minister  of  the  town,  and  he  received  the  benefit  of  the  lots 
set  off  for  the  support  of  the  ministry. 

1  BUloiy  of  Wftterfocd. 
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In  New  Gloocester  protests  were  nade  against  payment  of 
tax  for  the  support  of  the  Standing  Order,*'  and  one  of  the 
pfotestants  refusing  to  pay,  his  cow  was  seised  and  sold  to 
satisfy  the  demand.  Opposition  increasing,  to  present  farther 
disputes  the  town  voted  to  set  off  all  who  were  dissatisfied, 
representing  all  shades  of  belief.  This  was  the  first  decisive 
step  toward  toleration,  but  the  victory  was  incomplete,  for  by 
law,  towns  were  still  compelled  to  maintain  a  public  religious 
teacher  of  the  Orthodox  faith.  At  last,  in  1786,  by  the  joint 
strength  of  the  Baptists  and  Universalists,  a  vote  of  the  town 
was  carried  by  two  majority,  to  absolve  the  former  from  obliga- 
tion to  support  the  town  minister.  But  at  the  same  meeting 
the  Baptists  ungcuerously  turned  Against  the  Universalists  and 
refused  them  a  like  &vor  by  voting  with  the  Orthodox.  The 
Universalists  were  not  absolved  from  the  tax  until  three  years 
later,  when  it  was  voted  them,  they  in  torn  voting  with  the 
Baptists  a  free  consent  of  the  town  for  the  latter*8  incorpora- 
tion into  a  separate  religious  society.  The  controversy  over 
this  matter  became  so  bitter  that  the  Rev.  Samuel  Foxcroft,  the 
minister  of  the  '•Staiuling  Older,"  atlvised  that  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer  be  held,  wliich  was  duly  observed.* 

In  Bristol  the  Methodist  ministers  brought  an  action  against 
the  town  to  rcc':ver  payment  for  their  services.  As  late  as 
1811  an  action  was  brought  against  that  town  for  not  providing 
properly  for  tlie  support  of  the  gi)spel.' 

Althougli  this  opposition  to  the  ministerial  tax  existed,  there 
was  still  remarkable  unanimity  among  the  people  as  to  their 
religious  sentiments.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  there 
were  forty-one  incorporated  towns  in  Maine,  and  there  were  in 
them  thirty-one  resident  located  ministers  of  the  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian  orders.  Other  sects  as  yet  existed  principally 
as  individuals,  theie  being  few  incorporated  so(  ieties  outside  of 
the  ''Standing  Order."  But  the  opposing  sects  now  grew 
apace.  Methodism,  introduced  into  Maine  by  Jesse  Lee,  in  1793, 
was  rapidly  spreading,  and  Baptist  societies  were  gathered  in 
many  places.  Their  opposition  to  the  ministerial  tax  grew  so 
loud,  that  at  last,  in  1800,  by  act  of  tlie  Legislature,  the  people 
were  no  longer  bound  to  maintain  the  regular  ministry,  if  they 
chose  to  sustain  one  of  different  character,  and  actually  did  so. 
They  were  required  only  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  some 

1  The  New  Gloucester  Centennial,  by  T.  H.  HmImU. 
s  Jolinston's  History  of  Bristol  and  Breiaen. 
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xeligiotu  teaelier.  This  bad  a  flerioas  effect  on  the  Congrega- 
tional Boeiettea.  It  did  not,  liowever,  wholly  emancipate  the 
oppoeing  sects,  since  the  enforcement  of  the  lav  still  lay  with 
the  towns,  and  it  was  necessary  to  prove  the  fact  of  organisa- 
tion, and  to  obtain  a  vote  of  the  town  enabling  the  separatists 
to  draw  the  amount  of  their  ministerial  tax  from  the  town 
treasnry,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  the  purposes  of  their  own 
society.  This  led  to  controversies.  Some  of  the  citizens  who 
wished  merely  to  be  freed  from  the  payment  of  the  ministerial 
tax  would  join  with  others  who  really  wished  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate society,  and  the  town  would  object  to  their  incorporation 
on  the  ground  that  pecuniary  motives  and  not  religioua  prin- 
ciples influenced  the  conduct  of  the  body  of  them.**  A  hetero- 
geneous class  was  undoubtedly  ready  to  join  any  movement  for 
a  new  society  in  order  to  escape  taxation,  and  it  is  probable 
that  their  subscriptions  to  the  fun Js  of  the  society  petitioned 
for  were  not  large.  Indeed,  there  was  a  suspicion  that  they 
would  adhere  to  the  new  sociely  only  long  enough  to  escape 
from  the  yoke  of  the  "Standing  Order."  To  prevent  this  a 
proviso  was  sometimes  put  in  to  the  effect  that  if  the}'^  witli- 
drew  from  the  new  society  within  a  year,  they  shouUl  be  as^juii 
taxed,  but  this  was  sehlom  more  tlian  a  dead  letter.  Once  free 
the  citizen  so  veniained.  In  opposition  to  petitions  for  tlie 
incorporation  of  new  societies,  it  was  sometimes  urged  l)y  (lio 
town  that  if  all  who  asked  to  be  freed  from  taxation  had  their 
petitions  granted,  the  burden  of  8U})porting  the  town  minister 
woidd  be  too  great  for  those  who  leniained. 

These  disputes  led  to  the  passage  by  the  Legislature,  in  June, 
1811,  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  respecting  public  worship  and 
religious  freedom,"  by  which  it  was  provided  that  every  citizen 
might  direct  the  appropriation  of  his  tax  to  the  support  of  the 
religious  teacher  of  his  choice.  This  left  public  worship  to 
depend  largely  upon  voluntary  support,  thongli  all  were  ex- 
pected to  support  some  society,  the  tax  still  remaining.  It  was 
feared  by  many  good  people  that  public  worship  could  not  be 
maintained  in  this  way,  and  (hat  the  attempt  wouhl  result  in  its 
abandonment.  There  was  much  opposition  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  hard  to  bo  understood  now,  when  the  fears  that  were 
entertained  iiave  proved  groundless,  and  the  beneficent  efifects 
are  seen  and  admitted. 

Under  this  law.  Parson  Church  of  Biidgtou  felt  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  relinquisb  a  portion  of  his  salary,  though 
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the  bill,  hard  to  be  understood  now,  when  the  fears  that  were 
entertained  have  proved  groundless,  and  the  beneficent  effects 
are  seen  and  admitted. 

Under  this  law,  Parson  Church,  f)f  Bridgton,  felt  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  relinquish  a  portion  of  his  salary,  though 
he  thriftily  stipulated  that  in  return  he  should  be  granted  a 
vacation,  during  which  he  might  preach  elsewhere.  He  still 
remained  minister  of  the  town.  This  condition  of  thinjrs  con- 
linued  until  Maine  was  admitted  as  a  State  of  the  Union,  in 
1820,  when  b\'  its  constitution  it  was  provided  that  "no  sub- 
ordination nor  preference  of  any  one  sect  or  denomination  to 
another  shall  ever  be  established  by  law."  The  maintenance 
of  religious  worship  was  left  entirely  voluntarjr,  and  it  has  thus 
found  a  more  adequate  support  than  taxation  ever  gave  it. 

When  Maine  became  a  State  the  religious  denominations 
within  its  borders  had  increased  to  nine  —  Conixregationalists, 
Methodists,  Bapti>ts,  Universalit-ts,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 
Friends,  Catholics  and  Shakers.  All  being  now  placed  on  au 
equality  under  the  law,  sectarian  asperities  were  assuaged.  In 
some  instances,  notably  that  of  the  First  Church  in  Portland, 
the  original  Orthodox  faith  of  the  Puritan  gradually  softened 
into  the  Unitarian  belief.  The  churches  of  what  had  been  the 
"Standing  Order,"  now  known  as  Congregational,  however, 
still  maintained  the  numerical  supremacy,  as  they  do  at  the 
present  day.  Working  together  in  the  common  cause  of 
Christianity,  the  institutions  of  Sunday-schools,  Bible  societies, 
missions  and  charities,  have  grown  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  sound  of  the  church  bell  is  heard  all  ow  the 
land. 

The  denominations  within  the  State  in  1 892,  nuiiihcrtd  six- 
teen, standing  in  the  following  order:  Congregational,  churches, 
246;  membership,  21,817;  clergymen,  171.  Methodist  Episco- 
pal, churches,  278;  memberahip,  19,878;  ministers,  227.  Bap- 
list,  churches,  z')0\  membership,  19,-09;  ministers,  140.  Free 
Baptist,  churches,  255;  membership,  14.214;  ministers,  182. 
Advent  Cliristian,  churches,  110;  membership,  r),000 ;  ministers, 
70.  Catholic,  churches,  70;  cha[>els,  10 ;  pi  iests,  73.  Univer- 
salist,  churches,  91;  membership,  2,o00;  j>rcachers,  37.  Chris- 
tian, ministers.  35 ;  membership,  3,600.  Protestant  Episcopal, 
parishes  and  missions,  46;  communicants,  3,168;  clergy,  27. 
Friends,  churches,  24;  membership,  about  1,500.  Unitarian, 
churches,  21.  Church  of  God,  communicants,  about  l.oOO.  Dis- 
ci[)les,  chnrrhos.  7;  membership,  about  500.  New  Jerusalem, 
churches,  4;  niemhei ship,  347.  Evangelical  Lutheran,  churches, 
2;  membership,  about  500.  Presbyterian,  churches,  2;  mem- 
bership, about  106 ;  ministers,  2} 
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BDUOATION. 

No  Public  Schools  in  the  Early  History  of  the  ProTince  —  Introduced  by 
Mas8achnsett<i  Under  Penalty  of  a  Fine  —  New  Interest  in  E<lucation  after 
the  ReTolutioQ  Establishment  of  Academies  by  Grants  of  Land  — 
EstabllshniMii  of  Colleges  — The  Distriet  Sjttem  —  Estebliahmant  of 
Normal  Sdioolt—Soboolt  Oraded,  and  a  System  of  9l«e  Kgh  Schools 
Introduced  —  Improvement  in  Schoolhouscs  —  State  Supervision  of  the 
Public  Schools  —  Compulsory  Attendance  —  Parochial  Schools  —  Small 
Percentage  of  Illiteracy  in  Maine  —  Newspaper  Press  —  County  Papers  — 
Leading  Joonials — Nnmber  of  Foriodioals  Published  in  the  State — Pab- 
lio  Libraries. 

TME  early  settlers  of  Maine  took  little  thought  for  education. 
There  were  no  schools  until  Massachusetts  obtained  con- 
trol of  the  province.  Her  laws  required  every  town,  under 
penalty  of  fine,  to  support  one  scliool master  constantly,  and 
those  containing  one  hundred  families  to  maintain  a  grammar 
school.  It  was  long  before  schools  were  established,  even  under 
these  requirements.  In  Wells  the  people  lived  fifty  years  with- 
out schools,  and  their  children  grew  up  ignorant  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  education.  It  was  not  until  1715  that  it  was  voted 
to  procure  a  schoolmaster  at  the  town's  charge,  "  not  exceeding 
£20  per  annum  and  his  diate.*'^  Falmouth  did  not  move  in  the 
matter  until  1729,  when  the  selectmen  were  requested  to  look 
oat  for  a  schoolmaster  to  present  the  town's  being  presented/' 
The  people,  it  will  be  seen,  were  moved  thereto  more  by  fear  of 
being  mulcted,  thaa  bj  regard  for  the  c  iuse  of  education.  The 
first  schoolmaster  engaged  was  obliged  to  bring  a  suit  against 
the  town  to  secure  his  salary.  In  Scarborough,  in  1730,  it  was 
TOted  **that  there  be  a  sohool master  hired  in  town  this  year 
that  can  read  and  write  well."  In  1837  it  was  voted  that  a 
Bchool  be  kept  all  the  year,  and  that  the  master  be  paid  75 
pounds  in  lumher  for  his  services."^ 

The  early  schools  were  all  taught  by  masters.  Some  of  them 
were  men  of  ability.  They  ranked  among  the  professional 
classes,  and  were  exempt  from  military  trainings,  and  duties 

>  Boame's  History  of  Wells  and  Kennebank. 
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of  vatoh  and  ward,  and  in  the  case  of  gram  mar  masters  they 
were  exempt  from  payment  of  taxes.  Yet  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion was  at  a  low  ebb.  The  tovns  were  grudging  in  their 
appropriationst  and  public  instrnotion  was  eked  out  by  private 
schools. 

After  the  Revolution,  with  increasing  prosper!^  oame  a  spirit 
of  general  improvement,  and  a  new  interest  in  the  oause  of 
education.  The  need  of  better  opportnnittee  than  those  afforded 
by  the  common  schools  was  felt,  and  academies  were  endowed 
with  grants  of  wild  lands.  These  institutions  for  many  years 
did  a  good  work  in  the  oause  of  higher  education,  and  prepaied 
the  way  for  a  collegiate  course.  Bowdoin  College,  which  had 
been  chartered  in  1794,  entered  its  first  class  in  1802.  The 
Baptists,  in  1818,  started  at  Waterville  ^The  Maine  Literary 
and  Theological  School,**  which  a  few  years  later  was  chartered 
as  the  second  college  in  Maine,  and  is  now  known  as  Colby 
University.  The  Maine  State  Seminary  at  Lewiston,  inoorpo- 
rated  in  1865,  became  Bates  College  in  1868,  so  named  in  honor 
of  Benjamin  £.  Bates  of  Boston,  its  munificent  patron.  To 
it  was  added  in  1870  a  Free  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 
The  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  was 
established  at  Orono  in  1868,  and  has  done  a  good  work  in 
giving  many  young  men  of  small  means  a  technical  education. 
If  it  has  not  as  yet  turned  out  many  educated  farmers,  it  is 
because  the  farmers  themselves  have  not  been  educated  up  to 
the  point  of  seeing  the  necessity  of  education  in  the  practice 
of  agriculture. 

The  Congregationalists  established  a  theological  seminary  at 
Bangor  in  1814,  the  Methodists  a  classical  and  theological 
school  at  ReadGeld  in  1825,  and  the  Universalists  a  collegiate 
seminary  at  Westbrook  in  1831. 

The  early  schools  were  establislied  on  the  district  system, 
every  town  being  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  was  in- 
dependent in  the  management  of  its  schools,  the  town  only- 
voting  a  sum  for  the  piiyraent  of  teacliers.  This  system, 
adapted  to  a  primitive  and  isolated  state  of  society,  worked 
unequally,  and  has  retarded  the  improvement  of  the  schools 
and  the  school  buildings.  It  is  now  giving  way  to  town  man- 
agement, which  is  much  more  etlicient  in  its  operation. 

The  teachers  were  usually  college  students  or  graduates  who 
took  this  means  of  maintaining  themselves  while  getting  an 
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education  or  studying  a  profession.  There  was  no  profeBsional 
clafis  of  teachen.  The  need  of  trained  inatniotors,  who  wonld 
make  teaching  a  profession,  was  felt,  and  a  normal  aohool  was 
established  at  Farmington,  another,  in  1867,  at  Castine,  and 
still  another  at  Gtorham  in  1878.  A  training  school  for  teachers 
was  also  established  at  Madawaska,  among  the  Acadian  French 
population,  and  provision  made  for  normal  classes  in  several 
seminaries  in  the  State.  These  institutions  have  done  a  good 
work  in  turning  out  a  class  of  trained  teachers  who  have 
aooomplished  much  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

The  common  schools  were  of  a  mixed  character,  including  in 
their  instruction  evejthing  from  a,  b,  c,  to  the  higher  English 
branches.  The  first  step  toward  improvement  was  the  grading 
of  the  schools,  and  the  opening  of  giunmar  schools.  Then 
came  the  establishment  of  town  free  high  schools,  for  which  tho 
State  pays  a  sum  equal  to  that  raised  by  the  town,  not  to  ex- 
ceed f250  for  each  school.  This  system,  calculated  to  bring 
home  to  the  scholars  of  each  town  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  those 
who  were  able  to  leave  home  to  attend  the  old  academies,  at- 
first  met  with  much  opposition,  resulting  in  their  suspension  in 
1878.  They  were  re-established  in  1879,  and  have  since  been 
constantly  improving  in  character  and  efficiency.  In  1892,  228 
towns  are  suppui-tiug  free  hi^h  schools  at  an  expense  of  $147,575, 
of  which  the  State  pays  fsilO^Sil.  These  schools  are  now  per^ 
maneutly  fixed  in  the  public  school  system  of  the  State. 

With  the  improvement  in  the  school  system  has  come  a  bettei 
style  of  sohoolhouses.  The  "little  red  scboolhouse  on  the  liill" 
has  given  place  to  buildings  of  tasteful  architecture,  witli  mod- 
em  improvements  conducive  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
scholars,  and  the  refining  influence  of  neat  surroundings  is 
beginning  to  be  understood. 

The  schools  were  muler  no  general  supervision  by  the  State 
until  1846,  when  a  State  Board  of  Education  was  established, 
with  provision  for  holding  teachers'  institutes  in  each  county. 
This  system  brought  about  great  iin[)roveinent,  but  was  soon 
swept  away  and  followed  by  vacillatinjj  legislation  which  built 
up  only  to  tear  down,  and  the  schools  are  now  left  to  the 
supervision  of  a  State  Superintendent,  with  county  associations 
which  hold  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  educational  method* 
by  teachers  and  others}.  The  Pedagogical  Society  is  an  associa- 
tion of  teachers  for  the  same  purpose.   The  annual  report  of 
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the  Superintendent  for  1802  shows  the  total  number  of  scholars 
in  the  public  schDoU  o£  the  Sti\te,  drawing  school  money*  to  be 
210,997. 

A  law  making  compulsory  the  attendance  at  some  school  of 
overy  cliild  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fifteen  years,  for  at 
least  twelve  weeks  in  each  year,  was  enacted  in  1875,  but  its 
l>rovisioiis  were  not  enforced,  and  another  law  intended  to  be 
more  effective  lias  been  passed  as  a  substitute.  Children  cm- 
idoj'cd  in  factories  are  now  required  to  attend  school  a  portion 
of  the  time,  and  tliis  law  is  having  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
attendance  at  schools. 

While  the  State  has  thus  been  engaged  in  providing  for  the 
education  of  its  children  on  the  New  England  plan  of  qualify- 
ing the  rising  generation  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  a  forcig^n 
influence  has  been  at  work  withdrawing  children  from  the  i)iil>- 
lic  schools  and  sending  them  to  other  schools  established  in  the 
interest  of  a  religious  sect.  The  Iloman  Catholic  priesthood 
have  sixteen  parochial  schools,  which,  in  ls02,  were  attended 
by  six  thousand  scholars.  These  are  withdrawn  from  the 
instruction  of  the  public  schools  and  educated  in  the  interest 
of  a  foreigh  hierarchy.  The  parochial  schools  are  attended 
chiefly  by  the  children  of  Iri^h  and  French  Canadian  immi- 
grants. They  constitute  a  menace  to  the  public  school  system 
•of  the  State. 

This  ayatem,  thongh  far  from  perfection,  has  reaalted  in 
placing  Maine  among  the  States  showing  the  least  amottnt  of 
llUteraoy.  By  the  census  of  1880,  of  persons  in  Maine  of  ten 
years  of  age  and  upward,  only  8.5  per  cent  were  unable  to  read, 
ihe  only  States  and  Territories  having  a  lower  percentage  being 
Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Wyoming.  Of  those  unable  to 
-write  the  percentage  was  but  4.8,  only  Iowa,  Nebraska  and 
Wyoming  showing  a  less  percentage. 

-  Among  the  instrumentalities  tending  to  enlighten  the  public 
mind,  the  newspaper  press  holds  an  important  position.  For 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  there  was  no  printing  press  in 
Maine.  The  first  newspaper  was  started  in  Falmouth  (now 
Portland),  January  1,  1785,  by  Benjamin  Titcomb  and  Thomas 
B.  Waits.  It  was  called  the  Falmouth  Q-OMttU  and  Weekly/ 
Adoertiter,  The  return  of  peace  had  brought  reviving  pros- 
perity, and  Falmouth  was  rapidly  increasing  in  population. 
Still  the  times  were  hard,  and  the  ])eople  were  poor.   The  cur 
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renoy  was  deranged,  the  roads  were  few  and  very  bad,  there 
were  no  stage  lines,  and  only  three  or  four  post-offices  in  the^ 
whole  district.  Falmouth  had  a  mail  from  Boston  but  once  a 
week.  In  times  like  these  iL  re(iuired  courage  to  undertake  the 
establishment  of  a  newspaper.  Yet  the  Gazette  managed  to 
exist,  and  after  undergoing  many  changes  of  name  its  lineal 
descendant  is  still  found  in  the  Portland  Advertiser.  Popula- 
tion was  now  flowinj;  from  Massachusetts  into  the  eastern 
counties,  and  the  press  went  with  it;  though  as  late  as  1824, 
when  Joseph  Grifhn  started  the  Maine  Baptist  Herald  at  Bruns- 
wick, he  was  obliged,  at  his  own  expense,  to  establish  a  weekly 
mail  route  as  far  as  Jay,  about  forty-five  miles.  The  first  news- 
paper in  Kennebec  County  was  the  Eastern  Star^  started  at 
Hallowell,  August  4,  1794.  Lincoln  County  followed  next  witU 
The  Telegraphy  published  at  Wiscasset  in  1798.  Oxft^rd  County 
started  in  the  same  year,  with  RuaseWs  Echo  or  The  North  Star. 
Hancock  followed  next  with  the  Castine  Journal  and  Advertiser^ 
the  publication  of  which  was  begun  by  David  J.  Waters,  in 
1799*  York,  the  oldest  county,  did  not  posaeas  a  newspaper 
nntil  1808,  when  The  AnnaU  of  the  Times  appeared,  and  was 
continued  about  two  years  In  Kennebunk.  Alter  the  lapse  of 
twelve  years  Penobscot  entered  the  newspaper  ranks  with  the 
Bangor  WeMy  Regieter^  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
Nov.  25, 1815.  Washington  County  next  entered  the  list  with 
the  Baetport  SenUnd^  August,  1818.  Within  the  limits  of 
what  is  now  Waldo  County,  no  newspaper  appeared  until  July 
6,  1820,  when  the  first  number  of  the  ffaneoek  Qmette  was 
published  at  Belfiut.  The  Maine  Gazette^  published  at  Bath, 
December  8,  1820,  was  the  first  newspaper  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  now  Sagadahoc  County.  Somerset  issued  its  first  news- 
paper at  Norridgewock,  May  15,  1823.  It  was  called  The 
Somerset  Journal.  Knox  followed  with  the  Thomaston  Registery 
May  17,  1825.  Franklin  came  next  with  the  Sandy  River  Yeo- 
ma«,  which  appeared  at  Farinington  in  1832.  The  Piscataquis 
Herald  appeared  at  Dover,  June  1,  1838.  The  first  newspaper 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  county  of  Androscoggin  was 
tlio  Letviston  Falls  Journal^  established  May  21,  1847,  by  Wm. 
11.  Waldron  and  Dr.  Alonzo  Garcelon.  Lastly  the  forest  couoty 
of  Aroostook  entered  the  list  with  the  Aroostook  Pioneer^  in 
the  fall  of  1857. 
These  were  the  first  county  newspapers.   They  were  rapidly 
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followed  by  others,  until  now  nearly  every  village  has  its  local 
«beet.  Among  the  political  journals  which  have  exerted  a  wide 
influenoe  may  be  mentioned  the  Portland  Advertiser;  the 
Eastern  ArgU9^  started  at  Portland  in  1808«  which  through  an 
unbroken  existence  of  eigbty-aiz  years  has  remained  the  able 
advocate  of  the  Democratic  party;  the  Kennebec  Journal^ 
Augusta,  1828,  organ  of  the  Whig  and  Republican  parties ;  the 
Bangor  Whig  and  Courier^  dating  from  September  22,  1833; 
the  Lewiston  Journal^  which  through  the  enterprise  of  its  pub- 
lishers in  gatliering  the  news  has  attained  a  wide  circulation, 
and  the  Portland  Preas^  established  as  the  organ  of  the  Republi- 
can party  in  June,  1862.  Tlie  first  religiouB  journal  publisiied 
in  Maine  was  the  Christian  Intelligencer^  an  organ  of  the  Uni- 
versalists,  wliicli  appeared  in  Portland  in  1821,  under  the  editor- 
ehip  of  the  liev.  Russell  Streeter.  The  Christtam  Mirror,  issued 
in  the  interest  of  the  Congregational  church,  appeared  in  Port- 
land in  August,  1822,  and  still  exists*  Zion*9  Advocate  has 
ably  represented  the  Baptist  denomination  since  1828.  The 
first  attempt  at  a  literary  journal  was  made  by  John  Neal*  in 
Th»  Tanke$f  the  fii-st  number  of  which  was  issued  in  PorUand« 
January  1, 1829.  It  had  but  a  brief  existence.  The  first  Uter> 
ary  and  family  journal  which  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in 
Maine  was  the  Portland  Trantcrift^  ushered  into  existence  by 
Charles  P.  Ihtley,  April,  1887.  The  Tramcript  has  attained  a 
wide  circulation  and  maintained  a  h^h  literary  character.  Of 
agricultural  journals  the  MainB  Farmer^  dating  from  1888,  has 
done  much  for  the  education  of  the  people  in  matten  pertain- 
ing to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth. 

In  1880  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  newspapers 
and  periodicals  published  in  Maine,  the  State  then  ranking 
twenty-sixth  as  regards  numbers,  while  as  regards  droulation 
it  ranked  sixth,  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  1,214,460, 
che  number  being  swollen  by  the  wide  extended  circulation  of 
a  class  of  papers  devoted  to  light  literature,  published  in  the 
State.  In  1810  there  were  eight  periodicals  published  in  Maine; 
in  1840,  thirty-six;  in  1850,  forty-nine;  in  1860,  seventy;  in 
1870,  as  a  consequence  of  the  hard  times  of  the  civil  war,  the 
pumber  had  fiUlen  to  sixty-five;  in  1880^  however  it  had  made  a 
rapid  increase  to  123 ;  and  in  1892,  the  number  is  190,  circulat- 
ing 8,511,000  copies. 

Of  these  depositories  of  learning  and  literature — public 
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libraries  —  Maine  has  a  fair  equipment.  Tlie  State  library  at 
Augusta  is  well  supplied  with  works  i)ertaiuing  to  goveriiniental 
matters,  and  is  rich  in  general  literature.  The  library  at  Bow- 
doin  College  numbers  r)0,000  vt)lumes;  of  Colby  University, 
20,000  volumes,  and  of  Hates  College  and  accessories,  1»),000 
volumes.  The  State  College  of  Agriculture  has  G.S;')!!  v()lumes. 
There  are  in  the  State  about  sixty  libraries  of  over  1,000  vol- 
umes each.  Many  towns  have  established  ]jublic  libraries,  and 
some  ])osses8  neat  library  buildings.  The  most  costly  and  ele- 
gant of  these  buildings  is  that  presented  to  the  city  of  Portland 
by  the  munificence  of  a  citizen,  Mr.  James  P.  Baxter,  which 
affords  accommodation  to  the  public  library  containing  37,000 
volumes,  and  the  library  of  the  Maine  Histtjrical  Society,  com- 
priaing  about  O^oOO  volumes,  aod  as  many  more  pamphlets. 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 


POLITICAL. 

IMTidon  of  Legidattve,  Executive  and  Judicial  Powera— Maine  Bntered 

the  Union  as  an  Anti-Fcilcralist  State  in  1820  —  Became  Democratic  In 
m^t  — Republican  in  IS-'H  —  Fusion  in  1&70  — The  "Count  Out"— Its  Pro- 
ceudings  Condenmed  by  the  bupromo  Court  —  Fusionists  Elect  Goveruor 
by  Pluralitj  Yoto  in  1880  <—  B»piibUeaiia  Betom  to  Fowwr  in  1888. 

THE  legislative  power  of  the  State  of  Maine  is  vested  iQ 
two  distinct  branches,  u  House  of  Representatives,  com- 
posed of  one  hundred  aud  fifty-one  membeiSt  repreaentiog  the 
towns,  and  a  Senate,  comprising  thirty-one  members,  zepreaent- 
ing  the  sixteen  counties.  The  supreme  executive  power  resides 
in  a  Governor^  elected  by  a  plurality  vote  of  the  people,  and  a 
Council  of  seven  members,  representing  as  many  districts  of 
the  State,  but  chosen  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses  ia 
convention,  as  are  also  the  Treiisurer  and  Secretary  of  State. 
The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and 
Superior  Courts  in  such  counties  as  have  sufficient  business  to 
require  them.  The  justices  are  appointed  by  the  Qovemor 
and  Council,  and  hold  their  offloes  for  a  term  of  seven  years. 
Sheriffs,  judges,  and  registers  of  probate  are  elected  by  the 
people  of  their  respective  counties.  The  justices  of.  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  are  obliged  to  give  their  opinions  upon 
important  questions  of  law,  and  upon  solemn  occasions,  when 
required  by  the  Governor,  Council,  Senate,  or  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Until  the  year  1880,  the  State  elections  were 
held  annually,  and  the  Legislature  held  annual  sessions.  In 
that  year  the  Constitution  was  so  amended  that  the  State  elee> 
tions  and  sessions  of  the  Legislature  are  now  held  biennially. 

Maine  entered  the  Union  in  1820  as  an  Anti-Federalist  State» 
and  became  Democratic  when  the  party  ailipted  that  name  in 
18S4*  The  Federalists,  after  being  known  as  National  Repub- 
licans, now  chose  to  call  themselves  Wliigs.  The  State  remained 
Democratic  up  to  the  year  1838,  when  Edward  Kent,  the  Whig 
candidate,  was  elected  Governor.  lie  wtis  succeeded!  by  John 
Fairfield,  Democrat,  in  1839  and  1840,  but  was  ag.un  chosen  in 
1841.  A  succession  of  Democratic  governors  followed  until 
1853,  when  through  a  division  of  the  Democratic  party,  caused 
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Crosby,  the  Whig  candidate,  was  elected  by  the  Legislature, 
and  was  also  chosen  the  snoceeding  year  by  that  body,  the 
Constitution  then  requiring  a  majority  vote  of  the  people  to 
elect,  which  neither  candidate  received.  In  the  following  year 
the  old  parties  were  again  broken  up  by  the  question  of  the 
Maine  Law  and  the  formation  of  the  *^Know  Nothing"  or 
American  party,  organized  in  opposition  to  foreigu  influence  in 
our  elections,  and  Anson  P.  Morrill,  the  candidate  of  these  two 
parties  was  chosen  Governor  by  the  Legislature,  the  people 
having  again  failed  to  elect.  In  1855,  the  people  failing  to 
elect,  Samuel  Wells,  the  Democratic  and  auti-Maiiie  Law  candi- 
date, was  chosen  Governor  by  the  Legislature.  Meantime  a 
new  part3%  destined  to  become  the  nucleus  of  a  great  national 
party,  had  been  slowly  gaining  ground  in  th-'  State.  This  was 
the  Liberty  party,  formed  in  opposition  to  the  existence  of 
slavery.  The  question  of  the  slave  power  was  now  becoming 
supreme  in  national  politics,  and  was  breaking  up  the  old 
parties.  The  Democrats  divided  on  it,  a  part  being  known  as 
"Free  Soil  Democrats."  TIio  Anti-Slavery  Whigs  split  off 
from  their  party,  those  who  remained  being  called  "Straight 
Whigs,"  and  ultimately  joining  the  old  Democratic  party. 
The  Liberty  party,  Free  Soilers  and  Anti-Slavery  Whigs  coa- 
lesced and  formed  the  liepublican  party  in  1856,  which  that 
vear  elected  Hannibal  Hamlin  Governor  of  the  State.  Mr. 
Hamlin  had  been  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the 
Democratic  party,  but  left  it  on  the  question  of  slavery,  and 
after  being  elected  Governor  by  the  Republicans  was  sent  back 
to  the  Senate  by  them.  The  Republicans  now  held  unbroken 
possession  of  the  State  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  Israel 
Washburn  jr.,  Abner  Cohurn  and  Samuel  Cony  serving  as 
Governors  through  the  period  of  the  civil  war,  and  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  who  had  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  war,  by  Sidney  Perham  and  Nelson  Dingley  jr.,  who 
represented  the  Maine  Law  wing  of  the  party,  and  by  Selden 
Connor,  another  gallant  soldier,  who  had  been  maimed  in  the 
service  of  the  Union. 

In  1878,  a  disturbing  element  appeared  in  the  politics  of  the 
State  in  the  shape  of  the  new  Greenback  party,  formed  in 
opposition  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  which  had 
been  suspended  during  the  war.  This  party,  on  the  plea  of 
cheap  currency,  caught  the  popular  favor,  especially  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  in  1878  drew  off  the  great  bodj 
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of  the  Democrats,  and  also  a  considerable  number  of  Repnbli- 
can  voters.  The  result  was  no  election  of  Governor  hj  the 
people,  and  the  Legislature  chose  Dr.  Alonzo  Garceton,  the 
Democratic  nominee. 

The  administration  of  Governor  Garcelon  was  marked  bj  the 
most  exciting  political  event  in  the  bistoiy  of  the  States  at  one 
time  threatening  civil  war.  The  election  in  1879  resulted,  as 
before,  in  no  choice  of  Governor  by  the  people.  There  were 
three  candidates  in  the  field,  the  nominees  of  the  Republican, 
Greenback  and  Democratic  parties.    On  minor  officers  the 
Greenbaokers  and  Democrats  had  already  begun  to  coalesce, 
and  in  the  Legislature  their  members  acted  together.  On  the 
face  of  the  returns  the  Republicans  had  elected  a  majority  of 
the  Legislature,  which  would  give  them  the  election  of  Got- 
emor  and  the  control  of  the  State.  Just  here  a  great  tempta- 
tion assailed  the  Governor  and  Council,  who  acted  as  a  return- 
ing board.  Through  the  uegligcnoe  or  incompetency  of  many 
of  the  town  officers,  there  were  always  many  clerical  or  techni- 
cal errors  in  the  returns.  It  had  been  customary  to  allow  the 
coneotbn  of  these,  and  a  law  had  been  passed  for  that  purpose. 
Governor  Garoelon  and  hk  Council  set  this  law  aside  as  uncon- 
stitutional, thus  usurpiug  the  office  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  and  determined  on  a  strict  construction  of  the  law  in 
counting  the  returns.  Some  were  thrown  out  because  they  were 
not  made  up  and  sealed  in  open  town  meeting,  others  because 
they  were  not  attested  by  the  town  clerk,  others  again  be- 
cause they  did  not  set  forth  the  whole  number  of  ballots,  or 
because  they  did  not  state  for  whuin  the  "  scattering "  votes 
were  thrown,  while  in  the  case  of  several  cities,  they  were  not 
sii:^iied  by  a  majority  of  the  aldemieii.    It  was  noted  that  the 
informalities  resulted  in  throwing  out  only  Ivepublican  iiicni- 
bers,  and  it  was  charged,  and  afterward  proved  before  an  in- 
vestigating connnittee  of  the  Legislature,  that  the  Fusion ists 
were  allowed  to  secretly  correct  their  imperfect  returns.  The 
result  of  this  proceedure  was  that  by  certilication  of  the 
Governor  and  Council,  the  House  was  understood  to  stand  Re- 
publicans, sixty-one;  Fusion,  seventy-eight,  with  twelve  vacan- 
cies, and  the  Senate,  Republicans,  eleven  ;  Fusion,  twenty. 

When  it  was  learned  that  the  number  of  those  members  who 
had  been  "counted  in"  by  this  process,  together  with  those 
who  had  been  "counted  out,"  gave  the  Democrats  and  Green- 
backers  a  majority  of  the  Legislature,  thus  reversing  the  result 
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of  the  election,  great  ezoitenient  ensued  throughout  the  State. 
Indignation  meetings  were  held  in  all  the  cities  and  larger 
towns,  and  the  clergy  thundered  from  their  pulpits.  So  great 
was  the  popular  indignation  that  the  Governor  and  Council 
thought  it  necessary  to  fortify  their  position  by  military  prepa- 
rations, and  the  capitol  wss  placed  under  guard.  These  pro- 
ceedings but  added  fiiel  to  the  flame.  An  attempt  to  remoye 
guns  from  Bangor  to  Augusta  was  frustrated  by  au  uprising 
of  the  people  of  tlie  former  city. 

The  Republican  loaders  demanded  that  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  the  returns  should  be  submitted  to  the  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution.  The 
Council  objected  to  this,  but  tlie  Governor,  beino:  advised 
thereto  by  leading  members  of  his  own  party,  took  the  respon- 
sibility of  complying  with  the  demand.  A  series  of  carefully 
guarded  questions  was  submitted  to  the  justices.  They  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  these,  but  reviewed  the  whole  matter, 
and  explicitly  condemned  at  every  point  the  action  of  the 
Governor  aiid  Council,  declaring  that  the  returns  made  by 
municipal  officers,  in  the  hurry,  bustle  and  confusion  of  an 
election,  are  not  required  to  be  written  with  scrupulous  nicety, 
and  are  not  to  be  strangled  by  idle  technicalities.  They  were 
unanimous  in  their  decision,  one  of  the  justices  being  a 
Democrat. 

The  (Jovernor,  however,  refused  to  recall  any  certificates 
issued,  or  to  issue  new  ones,  as  his  work  had  been  performed 
under  the  Constitution  and  statutes  as  he  understood  them. 
It  was  determined  to  organize  the  Legislature  under  the  certifi* 
cates  issued.  When  that  body  met  a  contest  for  supremacy 
took  place  in  both  Houses.  In  the  Senate,  the  Republicans, 
led  by  Senator  Joseph  A.  Locke,  moved  to  substitute  the  names 
of  the  Senators  really  elected  for  those  read  by  the  Secretary. 
This  was  refused,  and  the  Fusion  members  elected  James  D. 
Lamson  of  Waldo,  President,  the  Republicans  abstuning  from 
voting.  In  the  House  the  Republicans,  led  by  Eugene  Hale, 
protested  against  the  organization  of  the  House  in  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  The  protest  was  disregarded,  and  John  C.  Tal- 
bot of  East  Machias  was  elected  Speaker  by  the  votes  of  the 
Fusionists,  the  Kepublican  members  leaving  the  House  in  a 
body. 

As  the  Legislature  was  the  ju(ly;e  of  the  election  <»f  its  mem- 
bers, it  had  been  sUUed  that  on  its  assembling  the  Kepresenta* 
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tiTes  of  cities  excluded  because  of  informalities  would  be 
immediately  admitted.  But  the  Fusionists  did  uot  proceed.to 
admit  them ;  they  improved  the  opportuoity  of  their  absence 
to  organize  both  Houses,  elect  minor  ofiScers,  and  so  far  as  thej 
were  able  to  take  possession  of  the  government. 

A  oomplication  now  arose  from  u  charge  made  by  two  Fusion 
members  of  the  House,  Swan  of  Minot,  and  Harriman  of  Ken* 
nebunk,  to  the  effect  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the 
Republicans,  by  offer  of  a  bribe  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to 
induce  them  to  refuse  to  take  their  seats.  The  money  was 
displayed  by  them,  having  been  taken,  as  they  alleged,  in  order 
to  expose  the  attempt  at  bribery.  Wallace  R.  White  of  Win- 
tbrop,  who  it  was  alleged  made  the  offer,  denied  the  charge. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  refusing  at  first  to  qualify  as 
Governor,  and  the  term  of  Governor  Garcelon  having  expired, 
he  issued  an  order  authorizing  Gen.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain, 
oommanding  the  militia  of  the  State,  to  protect  the  publio 
property,  and  maintain  order  until  his  sucoessor  should  be 
elepted.  Meantime,  President  Lamson  of  the  Senate,  having 
become  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  qualify  as  Governor, 
attempted  to  assume  the  duties  of  that  office,  but  was  not 
recognized  by  Gen.  Chamberlain,  whose  authority  was  acknowl- 
edged by  all  parties.  He  dismissed  the  guard  at  the  capitol 
and  placed  the  building  in  charge  of  the  police  of  Auguata 
under  Idayor  Nash.  Despite  the  protests  of  the  Fnsionists, 
he  permitted  the  Republican  members  of  the  Legislature  to 
occupy  the  halls  in  the  evening,  after  the  Fusioniats  had 
adjourned.  The  -Repnbliban  members  of  the  IIou8e»  on  meet> 
ing,  numbered  eighty-four,  the  number  in  the  Fusion  House 
being  seventy-five.  Both  branches  proceeded  to  organize,  the 
Senate  electing  Joseph  A.  Locke  of  Cumberland,  Preddent, 
and  the  House  choosing  George  E.  Weeks  of  Augusta,  Speaker. 
The  members  counted  out  were  admitted  to  their  seats,  and  an 
order  was  passed  calling  upon  the  Supreme  Court  for  its  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  legal  organization  of  the  Legislature.  **Gov. 
ernor '*  Lamson  sent  a  messenger  to  the  court  warning  it  not  to 
**give  countenance  to  revolutionary  proceedings.^ 

There  were  now  two  Legislatures,  meeting  alternately.  The 
Fusion  body  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Governor,  and  Joseph 
L.  Smith,  the  Greenback  candidate,  was  declared  elected  in  due 
form.  Councilors  were  also  elected,  and  "Governor**  Smith 
delivered  his  inaugural  address.  Meantime,  the  reply  of  the 
court,  sustaining  in  every  particular  the  positions  assumed  by 
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the  Republicans,  having  been  received,  they  proceeded  to  elect 
Daniel  F.  Davis  as  Governor,  wlio  appeared  and  took  the  oath 
amid  tremendous  cheerinc^,  and  a  scene  of  great  excitement. 

"  Governor '*  Smith  had  previously  ordered  three  companies 
of  militia  to  meet  at  Augusta,  but  they  did  not  respond.  Gov- 
ernor Davis  notified  the  militia  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  call, 
and  a  very  large  police  force  was  phiced  in  the  capitol.  It  was 
necessary  to  force  an  entrance  to  several  of  the  department 
offices,  and  the  State  seal  was  found  to  be  missing. 

During  all  this  time  the  excitable  men  on  both  sides  were 
sending  despatches  to  Lewiaton,  Portland,  Bath,  Waterville, 
and  other  places,  now  calling  for  reinforcements,  and  again 
sending  them  back.  This  state  of  things  forced  Gen.  Cham« 
berlain  to  issue  a  proclamation  giving  assurance  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  public  alarm.  The  guards  at  the  capitol  were 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  a  large  force  of  Hal* 
lowell  stone-cutters  being  called  in.  Mayor  Nash  gave  notice 
that  admission  to  the  capitol  was  to  be  confined  to  members 
elect,  those  claiming  seats.  State  officers,  and  those  having 
{Misses  from  Gen.  Chamberlain. 

Upon  learning  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Republicans,  "Governor"  Smith  issued  an  order  reliev- 
ing Gen.  Chamberlain  of  his  command  of  the  militia,  and 
revoking  the  special  order  directing  him  to  protect  the  pnblio 
property.  Oen.  Chamberlain  replied  by  asking  the  Governor 
for  the  proper  evidence  of  his  authority,  to  which  he  promised 
«  prompt  obedience.  Meantime,  Gov.  Davis  wrote  to  the 
General,  informing  him  of  his  election  and  qualification,  and 
submitting  the  opinion  of  the  court.  To  this  Gen.  Chamber- 
lain replied,  resigning  the  trust  conferred  on  hijn  by  the  special 
Older  of  Gov.  Garcelon  as  his  last  official  act. 

When  the  Fusion  Leg^lature  next  attempted  to  enter  the 
capitol*  headed  by  Governor*'  Smith,  they  were  refused  ad- 
mission  by  Mayor  Nash,  acting  under  orders  of  Governor  Davis. 
They  held  a  brief  session  on  the  sidewalk,  and  adjourned  to 
meet  next  day  at  a  hall  in  the  city.  When  they  met  there  was 
evidence  of  divided  counsels,  but  finally  a  vote  was  passed 
requirmg  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  question  as 
to  which  was  the  legal  Legislature.  The  court  gave  a  unani- 
mous decision,  declining  to  recognize  the  Fusion  bodies,  and 
explicitly  declaring  the  House  and  Senate  then  holding  sessions 
in  the  capitol,  to  be  the  legal  Legislature  of  Maine.  Thereupon 
the  Fusion  bodies  dispersed,  the  members  legally  elected,  with 
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a  few  exceptions,  taking  their  seats  in  the  Legislature.  Those 
remaining  finally  adjourned  in  secret  session,  on  the  28tli  of 
January,  1880,  to  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  August. 
Tliey  never  came  together  again.  Under  stress  of  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest,  the  Fusion  Secretary  of  State  returned  the  State 
seal,  and  the  legally  constituted  governmeut  took  possession  of 
the  offices. 

During  this  period  of  heated  controversy  there  was  great 
excitement  throughout  the  State.  Rumors  of  plots  and  coun- 
terplots flew  thick  and  fast.  Extreme  partisans  counseled 
violent  action,  and  at  one  time  a  report  that  the  Fusionists 
were  about  to  seize  the  capitol,  induced  Gov.  Davis  to  order 
several  companies  of  militia  to  its  defense,  but  the  sound, 
sober  sense  of  the  people  prevented  any  overt  acts,  and  no 
deeds  of  violence  were  committed  by  members  of  either  party. 
Gen.  Chamberlain  won  great  praise  for  the  firmness  and  im- 
partiality with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  responsi- 
ble position. 

The  exciting  question  was  carried  into  the  next  State  election. 
The  Democrats  and  Greenbackers  united  on  Gen.  Harris  M* 
Plaisted  as  their  candidate  for  Governor,  and  strained  eveij 
nerve  to  procure  a  popular  vindication  of  their  course  the  pre- 
vious  year.  The  Republicans  renominated  Gov.  Davis,  and 
made  a  vigorous  canvass  on  "the  count  out,"  but  they  wera 
handicapped  by  the  charges  of  bribery  which  bad  not  been 
satisfactorily  disproved.  The  result  was  that  while  the  Repub- 
licans carried  the  Legislature,  Gen.  Plaisted  received  a  plurality 
of  169  votes,  or  of  226  votes,  counting  57  cast  for  Marrisun  M. 
Plaisted.  The  amendments  to  the  Constitution  providing  for 
the  election  of  Governor  by  plurality  vote,  and  for  biennial 
elections  and  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  having  now  oome  into 
effect)  Gen*  Plaisted  was  declared  duly  elected,  and  served  the 
term  of  two  years.  The  Legislature,  being  Republioan,  elected 
a  Council  between  whom  and  the  Governor  there  was  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  friction  during  the  term. 

In  1882,  the  Greenback  movement  having  began  to  subside, 
the  Republicans  elected  Hon.  Frederick  Robie  Governor  by  a 
plurality  of  8,560  votes. '  They  have  since  held  'possession  of 
the  State,  electing  Frederick  Robie  Governor  in  1834,  and 
Jo8#ph  R.  Bodwell  in  1886.  Gov.  Bodwell  died  December  15, 
1887,  and  Hon.  Sebastian  S.  Marble,  President  of  the  Senate, 
acted  08  Governor  during  the  remainder  of  his  term.  In  18S8 
Edwin  C.  Durlcigh  was  elected  Governor,  and  re-elected  1890. 
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Temperaturo  and  Climate  —  Area  — Water  Power — Forest  Products  ~  Fish 
and  Game— Agriealtare — Shore  and  Deep-S«a  Fisheries— Shlpbnildfiig 

—Granite,  Slate,  Limerock  and  Ice  —  Manufactures — Condition  of  Op- 
eratives —  Deposits  in  Savings  Banks  —  Railroad  Systems  —  Pleasure  Trav- 
el—Lake and  Seaside  Resorts — Reasons  wliy  the  People  Should  Be  Con> 
tented  with  their  Lot 

TBMPBBATITBB  AND  OLDTATB. 

THE  State  of  Maine  lies  between  the  43d  and  47th  degrees 
of  North  latitude,  along  the  45th  parallel,  which  positioa 
gives  it  a  moderate  temperature  and  variable  winds.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  whole  State  is  about  40  degrees. 
The  sammer  is  cooU  the  winter  not  so  severe  as  in  oorrespond- 
ing  latitudes  in  the  interior. 

The  climate  is  healthful,  malarious  fevers  being  unknown ;  al- 
though on  the  coast,  where  the  moisture  is  excessivoi  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs  prevail. 

AREA. 

Presenting  a  broad  base  of  226  miles  to  the  sea,  with  a  hun- 
dred harbors  opening  on  the  great  Gulf  of  Maine,  the  State  ex- 
tends in  a  triangular  form  nearly  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  dis- 
tance of  250  miles.  It  has  a  width  of  224  miles  at  its  widest 
part,  and  an  extreme  length  of  801  miles.  The  whole  circuit 
of  its  boundaries  is  nearly  1,000  miles,  and  it  has  an  area  of  81,* 
766  square  miles,  being  nearly  as  large  as  all  the  rest  of  New 
Evgland. 

WATBB  FOWSB. 

Few,  if  any  portions  of  the  earth's  surfiice  approach  Maine 
in  the  extent,  the  volume,  momentum  and  constancy  of  its 
water  power.  Its  northern  forests  absorb  the  abundant  rainfall 
like  a  sponge.  More  than  1,500  lakes  serve  as  so  many  reservoirs 
for  its  retention,  while  their  outlets,  flowing  through  rook-bound 
beds,  and  fidling  in  the  short  distance  of  160  to  200  miles,  from 
an  average  elevation  of  600  feet,  leap  in  a  series  of  cascades  to 
the  tea.  567 
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These  conditions  give  the  State  great  advantages  for  the 
proseontion  of  ooromeroe  and  manofsotures,  while  its  agrieul- 
tural  capabilities  are  greater  than  has  generally  been  supposed. 

TOBEST  PBODirOTS. 

A  prime  source  of  the  wealth  of  Maine  is  fonnd  in  her  forests. 
These  cover  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  and  comprise 
twelve  million  acres,  or  62.7  of  its  entire  territory.  Of  this 
percentage  22.4  per  cent  is  in  farm  lands  and  the  remainder  in 
wild  lands.  The  entire  forest  area  of  New  England  is  but  19,- 
193,028  acres,  of  which  it  will  be  seen  Maine  possesses  nearly 
two-thirds.  Originally  her  forests  abounded  in  i)ine,  which,  at 
one  time,  was  considered  almost  the  only  timber  worth  cutting. 
As  a  consequence  the  pine  has  greatly  diminished,  yet  the  prod- 
uct is  still  large  and  quite  constant  ;  in  1883  over  29,000,000 
feet  of  pine  timber  were  surveyed  at  the  port  of  Bangor,  and 
this  is  not  far  from  the  average  yearly  survey  for  the  years  since 
18(30. 

As  the  pine  has  diminished  other  woods,  once  thought  to  pos- 
sess no  commercial  value,  have  come  into  use,  notably  spruce, 
birch,  maple  and  other  hard  woods.  Great  quantities  of  the 
softer  woods  are  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp, 
and  birch  is  worked  up  into  spools.  New  uses  for  what  once 
were  considered  nearly  worthless  woods  are  constantly  being 
found,  thus  addincf  to  the  value  of  the  forest  product.  From 
18.")5  to  1891  there  wore  surveyed  at  T^antror  r>,267,403,78/)  feet 
of  lumber,  23,114,771  feet  of  which  was  pine.  In  1888  there 
were  shipped  from  the  port  of  Portland  to  South  American 
ports  30,()54,C)10  feet,  valued  at  $709,911.61,  and  in  1891, 10,- 
dOO,000  feet,  valued  at  $1,100,000. 

This  industry  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men. 
The  hardy  lumbermen  enter  tlie  woods  in  the  late  autumn, 
making  their  homes  for  the  winter  in  the  hogging  camps.  They 
cut  the  timber,  draw  it  to  the  streams,  and  in  the  spring  come 
out  with  the  floods,  and  drive  the  logs  down  the  swollen  rivers 
to  the  great  saw-mills  on  the  Penobscot  and  other  rivers.  Some 
of  these  mills  are  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  the  timber  is 
there  nianufaotnred  into  all  the  forms  of  buildin^T  materials. 
The  annual  value  of  this  forest  product  may  still  be  placed  at 
f 11,000,000  to  fl 2,000,000  for  timber  and  iirewood. 

Tbe  State  having  unwisely  parted  with  all  its  wild  land,  it  is 
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now  largely  held  by  private  owners,  in  immense  tracts,  often 
comprising  one  or  more  townships*  These  owners  clear  no  land, 
and  sell  no  land,  thus  obetraotiDg  its  settlement  and  the  mak- 
ing of  roads. 

The  forests  must  remain  an  important  source  of  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  importance  of  the  State.  Their  preserva- 
tion has  therefore  become  a  matter  claiming  the  attention  of  its 
people,  and  the  demand  is  now  made  that  greater  preoantions 
ahall  be  taken  against  fires.  Trees  below  a  certain  size  are  not 
allowed  to  be  cut,  a  condition  which  enters  into  the  landholders* 
leases  to  the  loggers.  The  art  of  forestry  most  henceforth 
demand  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
one  of  the  gieat  reaonrces  of  the  State. 

FISH  AND  GAME. 

A  source  of  wealth  and  healthful  lecreation  is  also  found  in 
the  ponait  of  the  fish  and  game  abounding  in  these  forests. 
The  numerons  lakes  and  streams  afford  good  fishing,  while  deer, 
moose  and  caribou  are  found  in  the  woods.  These,  of  late  years, 
have  been  protected  bj  game  laws,  more  or  less  enforced,  and 
the  result  has  been  an  increase  in  the  deer,  which,  under  the 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  pot  hunters,  had  become  nearly 
•exterminated. 

Under  the  operations  of  a  fish  commission  the  lakes  and 
streams  have  been  restocked  with  edible  fish,  and  the  salmon  is 
now  caught  on  the  Penobscot,  from  which  it  had  been  driven  bj 
dams  and  sawdust.  The  wise  preservation  of  the  fish  and  game 
nill  conserve  to  the  State  a  source  of  revenue  and  of  food  for 
the  people. 

AGBTOUI^URE. 

Though  the  soil  of  Maine,  as  a  wiiole,  is  not  noted  for  its  fer- 
tility, yet  in  the  rich  intervale  lands  of  its  river  valleys  and  the 
brojid  fields  of  Aroostook  the  State  has  l  egioiis  of  great  produc- 
tiveness. Agriculture  must  always  form  one  of  its  leading  in- 
■dustries.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  related  industries  for 
which  Maine  is  so  well  adapted  by  its  abundant  water  power,  it 
offers  a  promising  field  for  the  enterprise  of  the  young  men  of 
the  State.  Though  capital  invested  in  farms  does  not  pay  a 
large  interest,  it  gives  a  good  return  in  the  independent  position 
of  the  farmer;  and  the  sturdy  maiiliood  and  genuine  womanhood 
<of  the  State  are  nurtured  on  the  home  farm. 
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The  leading  crops  of  Mune,  in  the  order  of  amount  xaiaed,. 
are  hay,  potatoes,  oats,  Indian  com,  wheat,  buckwheat  and  bar- 
ley. 

The  orchards,  which,  in  the  past,  have  been  much  neglected, 
are  now  becoming  a  prominent  source  of  income  through  the 
foreign  demand  for  Maine  apples,  which  are  noted  for  their 
excellent  flavor  and  keeping  qualities.  Large  shipments  of 
them  are  now  annually  made  to  England.  The  value  of  the 
orchard  products  of  the  State,  g^ven  by  the  census  of  1880  at 
$1,112,026,  must  now  be  much  increased. 

Potatoes  form  the  leading  product  of  the  fertile  lands  of 
Aroostook.  The  crop,  which,  by  the  census  of  1880,  was  2,248,- 
694  bushels,  has  now  reached  3,000,000  bushels.  It  is  largely 
consumed  in  the  manufacturi!  of  starch  on  the  spot,  thus  sus- 
taining an  important  local  industry,  tiic  annual  product  of 
which  is  over  7,000  tons. 

Sweet  corn  is  anotlier  crop  which  maintains  a  related  indus- 
try in  the  canning  business.  The  preserving  of  green  vegeta- 
bles by  hermetiual  sealing,  in  this  country,  was  first  practiced 
in  Maine,  and  its  silicious  soil  and  sparkling  atmosphere  are  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  growth  of  sugar  corn.  The  canned 
product  has  a  wide  reputation,  and  gives  emplovuient,  in  its 
season,  to  a  large  number  of  hands.  In  1888  tlie  number  of  cases 
packed  was  490,200,  which  was  247,969  cases  less  than  were 
packed  in  1887,  the  shrinkage  being  due  to  unusually  severe 
frosts  in  September. 

Tiie  annual  wool  clip  is  an  item  of  much  importance,  reaching- 
in  1880  no  less  than  2,776.407  pounds. 

The  establishment  of  butter  and  cheese  factories  has  had  the 
effect  to  increase  these  products  of  the  farm,  and  the  cauuiog- 
business  has  created  a  market  for  various  vegetables. 

The  census  of  1880  gives  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  ag- 
riculture in  Maine  as  89,170  out  of  258,687  men,  and  243  wom- 
en out  of  261,082  women.  The  number  of  farms  was  64,309; 
acres  of  improved  land,  3,484,008  ;  value  of  farms,  S102,357,H15 ;. 
value  of  farm  products,  $21,945,489.  The  value  of  the  products^ 
of  all  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries  was  $106,780,- 
668.  The  valuation  of  the  State  was  fixed  by  the  census  at 
$511,000,000. 

The  agricultural  industry  of  the  State  is  now  well  organized,, 
having  as  agencies  for  its  advancement  two  State  agricultural 
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societies,  one  Stite  pomolof^ical  society,  a  State  branch  of  the 
Katioiiul  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  a  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  a  State  Grange,  having  1G,000  members,  forty- 
one  incorporated  county  agricultural  societies  receiving  boun- 
ty £x>m  the  State,  and  many  other  organizations  of  a  similar 
character  not  directly  aided  by  the  State. 

FISHERIES. 

The  shore  and  deep-sea  fisheries  were  the  earliest  industries  of 
Maine.  The  first  adventurers  who  made  a  lodgment  on  the 
islands  along  the  coast  came  in  pnisait  of  fish  and  trade  with 
theladians.  Fishing,  with  the  coast  population,  has  taken  pre- 
cedence of  agriculture,  causing  neglect  of  tlie  cultivation  of  tbe- 
-  soiL  The  harvest  of  the  sea  has  been,  at  times,  of  greater  value- 
than  the  product  of  the  land,  though  at  other  times  the  yield 
has  heen  next  to  nothing.  Yet  the  chances  of  lucky  hauls  have 
lured  men  from  the  steady  pursuit  of  the  more  certain  gains  of 
agriculture.  The  fisheries  have  bred  a  race  of  hardy  men,  who 
have  supplied  sailors  for  the  navy  and  the  mercantile  marine. 

In  the  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  fisheries,  Malno 
ranks  next  to  Massachusetts.  By  the  census  of  1880,  Maine 
had  11,071  persons  engaged  in  the  fisheries;  capital  invested, 
i8»876,994$  value  of  product,  $3,614,178;  number  of  vessels^ 
606 1  tonnage,  17,682.65  tons ;  value  of  vessels,  $633,542.  Owing^ 
to  the  fluctuations  in  the  business  caused  by  the  migratory  hab- 
its  of  certain  species  offish,  the  number  of  men  and  vessels  em- 
ployed varies  much  from  year  to  year.  In  tlie  year  ending 
June  30,  1888,  Maine  had  but  453  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod 
and  mackerel  fisheries,  with  a  tonnage  of  lt),'j01  tons.  The- 
catch  of  mackerel  for  1888  was  the  smallest  known  for  fifty 
years,  being  25,511  barrels,  against  56,919  for  1887,  58,557  for 
1886,  and  258,900  for  1885.  The  total  catch  of  codfish  by  the- 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  fleets  was  585,581  quintals,  against 
676,723  quintals  in  1887,  a  falling  off  of  91,142  quintals.  The 
fleet  numbered  305  sail  from  Massachusetts  and  190  sail  from 
Maine,  a  total  of  495  sail  against  a  total  of  560  sail  in  1887  and 
689  in  1886. 

The  lobster  fisheij  Is  an  important  industry,  calling  for  much 
legislation  in  the  way  of  close  time  and  limitation  of  catchable 
length,  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  this  delicious  crustacean* 
The  contention  is  that  the  nine-inch  lobster  should  not  be  used. 
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as  it  has  not  yet  come  to  maturity  and  has  no  eggs  attached  to 
it,  while  the  ten  and  one-half  inch  lobster  has  from  15,000  to 
25,000  3gg3  attached  to  it.  The  yearly  catch  ia  estimated  at 
16,000,000  lobsters,  sustaining  a  largo  caoning  industry,  while 
many  are  shipped  to  markets  in  barrels. 

The  smelt  and  alewive  hsheries  form  a  considerable  item  in 
the  yearly  product  of  the  soa,  though  the  latter  is  gradually 
falling  off.  The  herring-sardine  business,  an  enterprise  which 
originated  in  Maine,  has  attained  considerable  magnitude. 
There  are  forty  factories  in  the  State,  their  product  for  1887-88 
being  500,000  cases,  each  case  ooutaiiiiDg  100  boxes,  and  each 
box  ten  or  twelve  little  tishes. 

SHIPBUILDIKG. 

Shipbuilding  is  also  to  be  numbered  among  the  earliest 
industries  of  Maine.  In  1607  the  Popham  colonists  built  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec  the  first  vessel  constructed  ill  New  Eng- 
land, and  that  river  is  today  the  scene  of  the  largest  ship-build- 
ing  industry  in  the  country.  For  many  yean  the  building  of 
wooden  vessels  ranked  among  the  most  important  manufactures 
of  Maine,  but  the  famous  clipper  ships  which  flourished  from 
1848  to  1870  have  given  place  to  iron  steamships,  and  the  build* 
ing  of  wooden  vessels  has  greatly  declined. 

The  number  of  vessels  built  in  Maine  in  1880  was  88,  witk 
a  tonnage  of  41,896,  giving  employment  to  1,890  handa,  whose 
wages  amounted  to  $576,502.  In  1888  were  built  22  vessels, 
12,227.85 tons;  1889,81  vessels,  89,628.72  tons;  1890, 105  vessels, 
i62,859tons;  1891, 124  vessels;  49,616.88  tons.  Of  those  for  1891, 
89  with  a  tonnage  of  82,068.14  were  built  at  Bath,  which  is 
the  leading  shipbuilding  port  of  the  country.  The  domestic  or 
oosstwiae  tonnage  is  increasing,  as  is  also  the  size  of  vessels. 
In  the  cossting  trade  a  two-masted  schooner  of  three  hundred 
tons  was  formerly  considered  a  good-«ized  vessel.  Now  fore- 
and-sft  vessels  are  built  to  carry  three,  four  and  even  five  masts, 
and  their  tonnage  is  many  times  three  hundred  tons.  The 
flve-masted  schooner.  Governor  Ames,  which  sailed  firom  Port- 
land April  80, 1889,  took  out  to  Buenos  Ayres  a  cargo  of  1,896,- 
000  feet  of  spruce  and  pine  lumber,  the  largest  cargo,  with  one 
exception,  ever  taken  by  an  American  vesseL 

Another  change  in  the  coastwise  trade  is  the  tAidency  to  use 
barges  towed  by  steam  tugs,  instead  of  sailing  vessels,  old  ships 
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being  utilized  for  this  purpose.  The  change  in  the  rig  of  ves- 
sels is  seen  in  the  fact  that  of  the  vessels  built  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1888,  275  were  schoon- 
ers, and  only  four — two  barks  and  two  barkentines  —  were 
square-rigged  yeaaels.  Not  a  brig  nor  a  abip  was  built  during 
the  year. 

While  the  foreign  tonnage  of  the  conntry  has  fallen  oS  the 
coastwise  tonnage  is  increasing,  and  the  indioationa  point  to  a 
revival  of  ahipbuUding  in  Maine. 

QUAUBIBS. 

Among  Maine^s  natural  sources  of  wealth  must  be  counted 
her  granite,  slate,  Umerock  and  ice.  The  islands  along  her 
coast  are  largely  composed  of  granite,  which  is  also  found  of 
excellent  quality  in  the  interior.  Quarries  in  Penobscot  Bay 
have  been  operated  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  white  granite  of 
Hallowell  has  long  been  used  in  fine  ornamental  work.  Black 
granite  is  found  at  AddiaoUt  red  and  variegated  at  Jouesport 
and  Calais.  For  paving,  the  construction  of  public  buildings,, 
and  monumental  work,  Maine  gninite  is  in  demand  throughout 
the  country.  It  gives  employment  to  three  thousand  men,, 
whose  wages,  on  the  average,  amount  to  $1,500,000  annually. 

The  slate  quanies  of  Piscataquis  county  afford,  excellent 
date  for  roofing  and  all  kinds  of  slate  goods.  For  strength,, 
durability  and  permanence  of  color  it  has  no  superior.  Soma 
of  the  quarries  have  been  operated  irregalarly,  but  the  demand 
for  their  product,  the  annual  value  of  which  has  amounted  to 
about  $200,00(1,  is  ateadily  increasing. 

The  limerock  of  Knox  County  has  long  sustained  a  consid- 
erable industry,  the  annual  product  amounting  to  aboat  1,600,- 
OOObanelBof  lime. 

Ice  is  a  sure  crop  in  Maine,  and  consequently  has  the  advan- 
tage of  its  fiulure  elsewhere.  It  affords  a  winter  industry,  wliioh 
gives  employment  to  more  than  7,000  men  and  many  teams. 
Tlie  operations  on  the  Kennebec,  the  principal  field  of  the  in- 
dustry, where  large  crews  of  men  and  horses  are  employed  in 
sweeping  the  snow  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  ice,  cutting  it  into 
blocln  and  hauling  it  into  the  huge  atorehouses  on  the  shore, 
present  a  busy  and  picturesque  scene  on  a  bright  winter  day. 
The  business  gives  employment  to  a  large  fleet  of  schooners, 
engaged  in  transporting  the  ice  to  Southern  markets.  Tiie- 
annual  storage  usually  amounts  to  a  million  tons. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

The  immense  water  power  of  Maine  afforded  by  her  swift- 
flowing  and  rock-bound  rivers  early  led  to  the  introduction  of 
saw-mills,  which  utilized  the  abundant  forest  growth,  and  clear- 
ed the  fields  for  the  farmers.  These  were  followed  by  woolen 
mills,  which  took  from  the  hands  of  the  housewife  tho  domestic 
'  industry  so  long  carried  on  by  her  for  the  clothing  of  iier  fam- 
Uy.  But  aa  late  as  1810  she  made  more  than  hulf  the  woolen 
cloth  manufactured  in  Maine,  turning  off  453,410  yards,  while 
the  fulling  mills  dressed  but  357,386  yards  annually.  By  ISoO, 
however,  the  manufacture  had  largely  passed  out  of  her  hands, 
though  the  number  of  woolen  mills  waa  then  but  thirty-six.  In 
1880  they  had  increased  to  ninety*three,  giving  employment  in 
the  interior  villages  to  8,0^  persons,  and  producing  an  annual 
product  valued  at  96,887,078. 

Cotton  mills  soon  followed,  their  product  in  1810  amounting 
to  811,912  yards.  The  attention  of  capitalists  in  other  States 
was  turned  to  Miune*8  superior  water  privileges,  and  thon^  at 
"first  encountering  opposition  from  hostile  laws,  the  jealousy  of 
local  feeling  and  the  short-sighted  policy  of  putting  too  high  a 
price  upon  land,  they  ultimately  gained  possession  of  the  best 
sites,  and  cotton  factories  sprang  up  at  Saco  in  1881,  at  Hallo- 
well  in  1844,  Biddefbrd  in  1845,  and  Lewiston  in  1846,  adding 
.greatly  to  the  population  and  prosperity  of  those  towns.  At  a 
later  period  factories  were  established  at  Augusta,  Saccarappa, 
WatervillCf  and  other  towns,  and  the  annual  production  of  cot* 
ton  cloths  in  Maine,  by  tlie  census  of  1880,  was  144,868,675 
jards,  valued  at  $18,319,868,  and  giving  employment  to  11,864 
persons.  This  product  has  since  been  largely  increased.  Lew- 
iston is  now  the  chief  cotton  manufacturing  city  of  Maine,  hav- 
ing in  1892  over  nine  millions  of  dollars  of  incorporated  capital 
invested  in  its  mills.  The  profits  of  these  investments  are 
chiefly  reaped  by  outside  capitalists  and  do  not  enrich  the  State, 
but  the  dUbuTsements  for  labor  and  improvements  add  a  very 
considerable  item  to  the  annual  income  of  its  people.  The  ad- 
vantage of  applying  home  capital  now  largely  invested  abroad, 
to  this  branch  of  manofiMture  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated, 
•and  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  home  mill  at  Lewiston. 

Among  other  manufactures  which  diversify  the  industry  of 
Maine  are  her  machine  shops,  which  turn  out  various  products, 
€rom  farming  tools  to  locomotives ;  her  factories  for  the  utilizing 
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of  her  woods  in  various  forms ;  her  shoe  faotories  which  have 
gathered  in  and  Lii^gely  inoreased  the  scattered  indostry  of  the 
roadside  shoeshops^  giving^  iu  1880,  employment  to  8,919  per- 
sons, with  a  product  cf  §5,828,541 ;  and  her  paper  mills,  the 
largest  of  which,  established  at  Cumberland  Mills,  in  the  town 
of  Westbrook,has  built  up  a  model  village,  which,  together  with 
the  neighboring  village  of  Saccarappa,  promises  to  grow  into  a 
busy  and  prosperous  manufacturing  city. 

LABOS. 

In  1880  the  manufactories  of  Maine  numbered  4481v  employ- 
ing 52,954  persons,  and  yielding  an  annual  product  of  i79i829,- 
798.  These  establishments  have  given  a  new  direction  to  the 
employment  of  the  people,  originally  almost  exclusively  engag- 
ed in  lumbering,  fishing,  sea^&ring  and  agriculture.  They  have 
largely  changed  their  pursuits  from  out-door  labor  .to  sedentary 
employments,  less  conducive  to  health,  and  have  brought  in  a 
large  foreign  dement. 

The  necessity  of  self-help  and  self-protection  has  led  tiie 
operatives  to  unite  in  labor  organizations,  whose  measures, 
though  not  always  wise  and  well-considered,  have  at  least  call- 
ed public  attention  to  the  need  of  laws  for  their  protection«  and 
led  to  beneficial  legislation  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  of 
women  and  children,  and  giving  to  the  latter  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  some  schooling. 

In  1886  a  State  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics  was 
•  established,  and  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1888  con- 
tains some  valuable  information  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
manufacturing  population.  Eight  boot  and  shoe  factories,  em- 
ploying 1,197  men  and  418  women,  report  the  weekly  earnings 
of  the  men  $11.17;  annual  earnings  $4*J9.25.  Boys  and  girls 
earn  $4.60  per  week.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  employds  own 
homes.  Eleven  cotton  mills,  employing  4,402  men,  6,438  wom- 
en, 239  boys  under  fifteen  years,  and  178  girls  under  lifteen,  re- 
port the  weekly  earnings  of  men  88.46  ;  annual  earnings,  8433; 
weekly  earnings  of  boys,  83.45  ;  of  girls  8-1.59.  Percentage  own- 
ing homes,  li  X)er  cent.  Fourteen  woolen  mills,  employing  890 
men,  649  women,  26  boys  under  fifteen,  and  13  girls  under  fif- 
teen, report  weekly  earnings  of  men  89.18;  annual  earnings, 
$602.00;  weekly  earnings  of  women,  87.17;  annual  earnings. 
11353.00;  weekly  earnings  of  boys,  $4.64;  of  girls,  $4.19.  Per- 
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ooDtage  owning  homes,  16  per  eent   While  no  general  syttm 
*  of  relief  prevails,  many  employers  are  disposed  to  be  libenl 

toward  their  faithful  employ^  who  have  fsllen  into  distress 
'  wUle  engaged  in  their  service.  The  percentage  of  minors  from 
12  to  15  employed  in  sizty-foar  cotton,  wooleot  and  boot  and 
shoe  fiactories  is  bat  21,  of  minors  from  15  to  16  is  5  per  cent 
of  the  whole  nnmber  employed.  The  tendency  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  children  employed  in  factories.  The  law«  requiring^ 
children  employed  in  them  to  have  at  least  sixteen  weeks  schools 
ing  in  each  year,  has  increased  the  attendance  in  school,  in  man* 
ufiictaring  districts,  firom  5  to  10  per  cent. 

Many  factory  employ^  have  sums  deposited  in  savings  banks, 
varying  in  amounts  from  |300  to  $2,500.  In  1891  the  total 
deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of  Maine,  in  round  numbers, 
amounted  to  $50,000,000,  and  there  were  146,668  depositors,  or 
nearly  one  in  every  five  of  the  inhabitants.  114,889  represent- 
ed a  deposit  of  less  than  $500. 

These  facts  go  to  show  that  while  there  is  yet  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  class,  they  are, 
on  the  whole,  able  to  earn  fair  wages  and  to  maintain  comfort- 
able homes,  while  by  thrift  and  economy  they  can  lay  aside 
some  tiling  for  their  support  in  sickness  and  old  age. 

BAILBOAD8. 

The  resources  of  Maine  are  made  avaihible  by  her  railroads. 
They  facilitate  transportation  of  products  and  open  new  regions 
to  the  settler  and  the  tourist.    The  systems  now  in  operation  ' 
have  sprung  into  existence  within  the  past  forty  years. 

The  first  railroad  in  Maine,  connecting  Bangor  with  Oldtown 
for  the  transportation  of  lumber,  went  into  operation  in  1836. 
The  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  railroad  was  chartered  in 
1837,  completed  in  1812,  leased  to  the  Eastern  Railroad  in  1871, 
and  with  the  latter  caiiii'  under  the  management  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Hailrnad  in  1884.  This  system,  comprising  two 
routes  from  Portland  to  Boston,  now  also  controls,  by  perpetual 
lease,  the  Portland  and  Rochester,  opened  to  the  Saoo  river  in 
1851,  and  later  extended  to  Rochester,  N.  H. 

The  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  and  the  Penobscot  and  Ken- 
nebec were  chartered  in  1845,  completed  in  1848  and  1855 
respectively,  consolidated  in  1802,  united  with  the  Portland  and 
Kennebec  in  1871,  forming  two  trunk  lines  from  Portland  to 
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Waterville,  whiob,  with  various  lateral  branches  and  leased 
roads,  were  in  1873  consolidated  into  the  Maine  Central  system, 
which,  in  1888,  including  the  Portland  and  Ogdensburg,  per- 
petually leased  to  it  iu  that  year,  had  aD  extreme  length  of  C60 
miles.  This  combination  of  railroads  commands  the  greater 
part  of  Maine,  connecting  Portland,  by  one  line,  through  Bruns- 
wick, with  Augusta,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  the  upper 
towns  on  the  Kennebec  as  far  as  North  Anson,  and  by  the  other 
line  with  Lewiston  and  Waterville,  at  which  Utter  point  the 
two  anite  in  a  line  to  Bangor,  there  connecting  with  the  Ban* 
gor  and  Piscataquis,  which  gives  approach  to  the  laltea  and 
woods  of  Northern  Maine,  and  with  the  European  and  North 
American,  which  with  connections  extends  as  fkr  east  as  Halifax, 
N.  S.  By  way  of  the  Knox  and  Lincoln,  from  Bath  ts  Rock- 
land, connection  is  made  with  steamers  running  to  the  g^at 
sea-side  resort,  Mt.  Desert,  and  by  an  extension  of  the  Maine 
Central  east  of  Bangor,  the  same  point  is  reached  by  rail  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  ferry.  The  sjrstem  is  well  managed  and 
affords  great  convenience  to  the  traveling  public. 

An  important  event  in  the  railroad  history  of  the  State  was 
tlie  connection  of  Portland  witli  Montreal  in  1853,  bv  means  of 
the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  which,  leased  to  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  gave  coiincM'tion  with  the 
groat  Northwest  and  built  up  a  line  of  Eun){)L'an  steamships 
running  from  Portland  in  the  winter  season,  thus  making  that 
city  the  winter  port  of  Canada  and  the  Northwest. 

The  total  length  of  these  railroad  systems  in  Maine,  1892, 
including  horse  railroads  in  Portland,  Auburn,  Lewiston  and 
Waterville,  was  1,210.03  miles.  In  1888,  127  miles  of  milroad 
\?ere  built  in  Maine,  which  was  more  than  was  built  in  any 
other  New  England  State.  Projected  railroads,  giving  direct 
communication  with  the  Northern  county  of  Aroostook,  and 
along  the  shore  line  through  Eastern  Maine,  when  completed, 
will  round  out  the  systems  in  the  Southern  portion  of  the  State- 
There  remuns  the  great  northern  wilderness,  so  long^  lyhij^ 
unimproved,  a  forest  land  full  of  great  resources  and  capabili- 
ties. These  are  now  to  be  developed  by  a  line  of  railway  con- 
structed through  that  portion  of  the  State  by  a  foreign  corpo- 
tion.  The  Canadian  Pacifio  Railway,  extending  from  the  Pucifio 
shore  across  the  continent,  makes  a  short  cut  through  Northern 
Maine  to  its  objective  point  tit  Halifax,  thus  opening  a  direct 
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lino  from  Yokohama  to  Liverpool,  by  the  shortest,  quickest,  and 
cheajiest  n»ute.  It  is  destined  to  work  a  revolution  in  the  route 
of  trade  between  Australia,  Japan  and  China,  and  Englaud, 
Gei'iuaiiy,  France  and  the  North  Sea  C(juntries. 

lu  palming  through  the  undevelopsd  portiju  of  Maine  it  not 
only  opeos  up  the  grandest  scenery,  at  many  points  wild  and 
picturesque,  develops  industries  and  gives  access  to  new  agri- 
cultural regions,  but  suggests  great  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
extending  the  western  trade  of  Portland  and  other  ports  having 
safe  and  capacious  harbors  on  the  coast  of  Maine*  to  which 
access  will  be  had  by  connecting  lines. 

The  little  village  of  Brown ville,  in  Piscataquis  county,  h;is 
become  the  headquarters  of  the  Eastern  division  of  the  line  and 
is  destined  to  become  an  important  center  of  operations.  One 
hundred  and  forty-five  miles  of  this  road  run  through  Maine 
and  it  is  thoroughly  built,  having  ail  steel  rails. 

PLEASUIIE  TBAYEL. 

These  railroad  systems,  by  through  trains,  designed  for  pleas- 
ure travel,  give  ready  access  from  the  great  sesi-coast  cities  and 
the  far  West  to  the  lakes,  the  seaside  resorts  and  the  waters  of 
the  pure,  health  giving  springs  of  Maine,  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  State.  These,  together 
with  the  bold  scenery  of  the  coast  and  the  lake  regions  attract 
an  ever  increasing  multitude  of  summer  visitors  whose  expen- 
ditures add  largely  to  the  revenues  of  the  i)eople. 

In  the  spring  sportsmen  find  salmon  fishing  on  the  Penobscot 
and  excellent  trout  fishing  in  the  Rangeley  and  Moosehead 
lakeSf  with  good  accommodations  in  the  eamps  and  hotels  upon 
their  shores^  As  the  hot  weather  comes  on  the  pent-up  deni- 
zens of  the  great  cities  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States  fiock 
to  the  breezy  seaside  retreats  of  Maine,  which  have  come  to  be 
cotisidered  "  the  summer  playground  of  America.  " 

At  Portland  they  find  a  center  of  pleasure  travel,  CDmbining 
all  the  advantages  of  city  and  seaside  life.  Casco  Bay,  a  beau- 
litiil  l.iiid-locked  sheet  of  water,  with  its  one  hundred  and  fifty 
wt)i»(led  islands,  dotted  with  summer  cottages  and  iiotels,  made 
acL'esdble  by  numerous  pleasure  steamers,  is  close  at  liaiid.  Old 
Oreli.ird,  with  the  finest  bathing  beach  in  America,  is  but  twelve 
miles  distant.  Poland  Spring,  with  its  iiealtli-giving  waters,  is 
within  easy  access  by  rail.    The  White  Hills  of  New  Hamp- 
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fhire,  reached  by  nul  through  one  of  the  wildest  mountain 
passes,  are  but  three  or  four  hours  away,  while  all  the  eastern 
resorts,  including  Bar  Harbor,  by  fast  trains  are  brought  within 
easy  reach.  The  city  itself  has  an  elevated  site,  commanding 
magnificent  views  of  ocean  and  mountain  scenery,  is  supplied 
with  pure  water  from  Lake  Sebago,  and  Is  vrell-equipped  with 
hotels  offering  the  attractions  of  a  summer  home. 

Within  the  past  twenty  years  the  pleasure  travel,  attracted 
by  the  cool  breezes  and  grand  scenery  of  Maine*8  rugged  and 
bay-indented  coast,  has  built  up  numerous  seaside  resorts  where 
wealth  has  lavished  itself  upon  its  summer  homes.  From  its 
solitary  hotel  Old  Orchard  has  grown  into  a  separate  town, 
crowded  with  hotels  and  summer  cottages,  and  populous  with 
pleasure  seekers  in  the  season.  Bar  Harbor,  which  in  1866  had 
but  one  poor  tavern,  has  become  a  pleasure  city  magnificent  in 
its  hotels  and  its  luxurious  summer  liouios.  The  whole  coast, 
in  all  its  indentations,  from  Kittery  to  Eastpoi  t,  and  iis  outly- 
ing islands,  is  seized  upon  by  capitalists  eager  to  take  advantage 
of  the  rise  in  land  and  to  provide  attractive  resorts  for  the  in- 
coming multitude. 

8UMMABT. 

With  these  natural  resources  and  their  related  industries  the 
people  of  Maine  have  reason  to  be  content  with  their  lot.  They 
have  behind  them  a  history  of  successful  endeavor.  Their  cli- 
mate gives  them  health  and  vigor.  Their  rugged  soil  com[)cls 
to  thrift  and  industry,  which  ever  bring  their  reward.  Their 
laws  and  customs  tend  to  sobriety  and  uprightness  of  conduct. 
The  iuirdships  of  a  new  land,  still  existing  in  the  West,  to 
wliicii  so  many  of  them  have  been  enticed,  are  post  and  gone, 
and  they  have  now  the  benefit  of  long-established  churclies, 
schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  literar}^,  social  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions which  ameliorate,  adorn  and  elevate  the  life  of  a  peo- 
ple. 
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ANDROSCOGGIN  COUNTr. 

ISaO.  IN90. 

PoptUaiion,  Pollt.  Ettates.          Population.  PoUt.  EitaUt. 

Auburn                 9.55.)  2,820  $5,099,446  11.250  2.908   t  <'i,19j,7"0 

Parhara   '^M  422!7^>4  TTIT  SQQ  ST-^.l*!!) 

East Llvermore. . .  l.OSQ  2fi3  a44.0i>2  USPg  410  4'.>ii,Tli) 

Greono                    999  219  394.200  ^S5  252 

Leo.ls                   1,194  3iQ  415.480  999  282  :VU.(iiia 

Lewiston  ,  19.0  33  8.452  9.521.10.3  21,701  5,019  12,  li  4. 424 

Lisbon  2,(V41  OH  J,li5.7»3Q  8.120  ^5TB  1,6^411 

Livermore              1.2i',2  3:13  4:W).70tf  1.161  370  458,025 

Minot                    1.703  413  720.549  1X5  429  752,146 

Poland                  2,442  714  9-20.a57  M72  6Q4  l,i:^i.S',H) 

Turner...-              2,285  Qjfl  743,8.50  2,016  627  7*3;. 2 15 

Wales                      505  m  198..573  "451  2i)ti.570 

Webster                  980  mi  41.5,.ri3  951  258  432,447 

Total  43.042  10,312  $20.770,973  48,908  12,376  $25.200.356 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY. 

Amity                     432  loa  $  44.476  42Q  ffii  '  $  114.076 

Ashland                  5Q5  IDS  90.725  668  15Q  i:?0,4:i:} 

Bancroft.                22a  OS  48.901  264  72  72,t;s.s 

Bonediota                302  68  42.810  817  26  57.840 

Blaine                     fijfi  12Q  4'.i.S<;()  784  174  146,101 

BridROwater             722  IM  103.4(m3  946  231  284,324 

Caribou                2,750  521  337.3S8  4,087  876  780.439 

Dyer  Brook             Il2  ^21 

Easton                    8Ji5  181  88.484  028  22&  208,765 

Fort  Fairfield         2,807  632  468,471  3.526  747  89:C''93 

Fort  Kent              TwT2  243  72.(VJ0  1.826  252  13s.is:i 

Fronchville  2.2S8  325  107.753  2^  539  183.303 

Grand  Isle               847  m  80.014  "95?  IM  162,703 

Haynesville              224  SI  280  76  68.«l84 

Hersey                     1551  26  2i3.4i>0  Ihl  42  a3.7SJ] 

Hodfcdon               LC«9  245  17::.r,27  1,113  296  2.V.>.'.i.vj 

lloullon                  3.223  535  72.->,4(V.i  997  1,<;8.S.45Q 

Island  Falls             236  52  47.229  223  61  in,.H84 

Limestone               655  118  7(i,.'>83  933  Ufl  149.'.t:]3 

Linneus                   917  193  151.:U9  965  21Q  2i:^.'.t'.>3 

Littleton                 904  HI  1:^'',2MI  fi24  244  2»'.*,i(>4 

Ludlow                   4fla  101  1«)'.>.G57  875  102  114.247 

Madawaska            1,391  240  iH).174  1,451  107.176 

Maploton              ^705  132  51,042  "832  Ifll  i:'.s,:'.:?8 

Mars  Hill                 716  143  71^577  837  180  171,404 

Mivjardis                  212  62  42t^  260  Qfi  57,1-50 

•Maysville              1.141  IIM)  22472^ 

Monticello               iSR  ISS  149,273  1.182  249  201,698 

Now  Limerick....     59Q  LiO  100.720  6g7  m  1T1.:;29 

Orient                      221  51  42.554  244  52  51.183 

Prtsquelsle           l,3o5  225  339.:^25  •8,046  622  993,875 

SUerraan                  THB  122  97,  Ml  009  22Q  167.142 

Smyrna                   232  48  303  22  93,3-34 

AViahburn                809  152  100,243  1.097  220  2l-'>.:{4 1 

V.an  Buren             1.110  186  lll.MTi)  1.168  223  209,184 

Woston                    411  98  5i.l7'.>  4Q1  02  51,904 

Woodland                079  132  77.5:;9  835  224  170.012 

•Maj'svllle,  annexed  to  rrcsque  Isle  IfKJ. 
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Population.  Polli. 

PLXJTTATIONB. 

AUagash   2QQ 

Gary   413,  H 

Castio  Hill   Am'  SQ 

Caswell   32fl  M 

Chapman   IM 

Connor   2ii 

Crystal   215  H 

CyT   55»  82 

E  i;;le  Lake   232 

G  u  tield   at 

Glenwood   IM  3 

Hamlin   012  SI 

Macwahoc   18T  M 

Morrill   2Qfe  31 

Moro   17.  3a 

Nashville   3S 

Xew  Canada   131 

Xow  Sweden   511  122 

No.  LL  R.  1   415  31 

Oakfield   ftjfl  LiQ 

Oxbow   121  21 

Perham   aia  flD 

Portage  Lake....  132  29 

Reed   IQft  2li 

Sheridan   85 

Silver  Ridge   2211  03 

St  Francis   222  02 

St.  John   IM 

Wade   m  24. 

Wallagrass   421  85 

West  field   103  2a 

•Wintorville   101 

CVOROANIZEE  PLACES. 

Letter  A,  R.  2  ...  1 

Letter  Jl,  R.  2^^  82 

Letter  C,  R.  2....  3 

Letter  D,  R  2  . . .  0 

Letter  E,  R.  2....  5 

Molunkus   70 

No.  LR.  4   0 

No.  L  R.  5   48 

No.  2.  R.  2   la 

No.  a.  R.  2  

No.  4.  R.  3   2 

No.LR.a   38 

No.  8,R.  S.   21 

No.  2.  R.  5   2 

No.  IL  R.  0   80 

No.  12,  R,  13  

tNo.  13, R.  IS-...  51 

No.  14.  R,  a   12 

No.  LL  R.  U  

No.  li,  R.  m   23 

No.  15,  R.  4,  

No.  15,  R  0   22 

No.  15.  R.  11   29 

No.  16,11.3,  

No.  liL  R.  4.  

No.  HLI-Iil   40 

No.  lfl.R.11   28 

No.  16,  R.  12.  

No.  li  R.  4-   3Q 

No.  12*  R.  10   49 

•Fonncrly  No  15,  R.  I. 


Bttatet.  Population. 

202 

$20,230  2Sm 

ii.im  fi3i 

17,379  212 
TOT  231 
620 

52,5a>.  222 
28.0(50  422 

ai3 
fiti 

28.frl5  183 
3S.ftn  484 
'  25.917  210 
15.601  214 
40.098  199 
34 

22.041  707 
20.280 

11.100  720 
18.on  24 
SL.o;?  438 
23.011  140 
45i45]  203 
221 

10,66t  195 
;iO.SlO  401 
226 

10,105  1S8 

L'2,i>40  595 

u:m  m 


12 
102 
2 

2Q 
21 
11 

62 

12 

n 

22 
8 

I 

28 

la 

1 

23 
52 
10 
43 

m 

Q. 
35 


18M. 

PolU. 


SO 
LiL 
41 


00 

21 


22 

05 
5d 
55 


103 
152 

112 


66 
84 


100 


Bstat€$. 


$  87.578 
90.758 
85,238 


73.739 
63.2U9 


72.039 
86,10:; 


107.832 
105.177 
113.011 


43,200 
88,650 

40654 
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IM80.  IS90. 

PopulaiioH.   Polls.  Ettatet.          Population.  PolU.  Estatti. 

N0.12.R.U          Ill  m 

No.  18,  R.  m   M 

Timber  and  grass 

on  public  lota  115.S45 

Wild  Lands   2.339.098  5..m;,0i4 

Total  29.453  7J34  $7.504.932  49.589  IQMl  $15.437.158 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

Baldwin                1.123  m  $  3l2.tOl  932  322  $  3S-».Oio 

Brid^ton  2.Si«  730  l.U>2.013  2.005  740  l.:>4';.::<iH 

Bnmswick  G..->fU  l.lQt)  2.084.374  6.012  3.<M4.iMit 

Cape  Elizabeth...  5.302  1.155  1.8<U>.109  51455  010  2,32-^.470 

Cswco  ^(B  ^1  2a'>.259  28i»'.V.'7 

Cumberland           1,010  415  550.4(tO  1.487  550  >t'.»:l,4'.';) 

Deering            ...  iMi  1.108  2,58.'),825  5..3.53  1.302  O.J.s-^.Oo  t 

Falmouth               1.022  3S2  70'.).470  1.580  4lia  l»:UJ.(i47 

Freeport                2.279  OTO-O-iS  2t482  719  1, 203.57 1 

<;»>rham                 3.233  750  1..398.524  2.888  790  l.:)>>lt.0.;3 

Gray  TTTOS  41i  572.122  l,5i7  4M  634.5'>2 

IlarpswelL             itTT?  m.  499.021  IJtiQ  454  615.003 

ILarrison          ...  I.UkS  344  315.820  VJTTl  322  4:H.ltW 

Naples                   1.007  2Jia  242.018  tytO  28Q  207,^78 

New  Gloucester.,  it^  421  810.575  1,234  31U  912,081 

North  Yarmouth.     827  252  372.510  "709  2il  .S9«t.44H 

Otisficld                   927  2U  2<L'.027  838  224  2:>4.li"> 

Portland  33.810  8.529  ot>,4.:T.r)4L  30,425  9,0S4  37.<.'.")t>.8<  H 

Pownal                    874  249  30.;,48<3  718  287  30:).405 

lUymond              1.132  2ai  227.213  027  2<M  222.3:.  1 

Scarborough          1.847  iili  780,702  1.7tU  filft  820.758 

SebaKO                     808  Ifli  183.0}>5  081  204  173.04 1 

Standish                2.035  all  620,922  1,841  514  64:).u*  t) 

Westbrook  .3.981  8.>4  l,r,27.Ss«)  1.731  8.254,575 

Windham              2.312  702  819,s:i9  2.210  SB  1.048.273 

Yarmouth  2.021  l£il  1.022.070  2.098  55fi  1.250.044 

Total  80.359   21.539  $51,530.510  90,049  4^4.738  $05.039,972 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Avon                      511  1411  $  12ft.343  43ft  130  S  131.748 

Cartluigo                  501  1211  107,827  3i»Q  li]9  Qi'.RiT 

Chestervillo              9.y>  249  2'.hj.'.x.8  770  204  2To.oij2 

Eusti.s                     302  81  04.880  321  05  93.0t)7 

Farmington  Z,VA  879  1.601,271  3.207  904  1.839.9'.'9 

Freeman                  54fl  I25i  140.269  iM  130  131.80 1 

Industry                  715  IM  14S.252  545  146  I17.2t'3 

Jay                     1.291  34fi  4s::.(;i)i  l,:,n  450  «.')r».H42 

Kingrteld                  454  122  119,<n<5  Oiil  Hi  212 I 

Madrid                    432  144  09.8«'>0  444  Li5  09.5:;. ) 

New  Sharon           1.300  388  4Tii.'.'l7  l,Ot)t  331  453.5 it) 

New  Vineyard....     785  2<il  2(i2.><07  6O0  201  19S,0.>[ 

Phillips                 1.437  322  417.905  1..3t>4  m.  527.813 

Uangeley   131  10:^241  610  185  HUj.-,0 

Salem                     213  !il  59.808  21^  83  m.i-i\r 

Strong                      5M  113  22.{.525  Q21  Ifil  2f  '.4l  J 

Temple                    580  150  H'>0,245  470  124  14r,.i.'^7 

Weld.                      1,<M0  an  231.011  88.>  258  2IT.H.>:t 

Wilton   453  0:>,797  1,022  4fil  08'.',42S 

rLA-VTAnONS. 

Coplin                       2a  Ifl  31.557  11 

D.-illas                      145  32  10.7H0  lfi4 

Green  vale                   50  10  l:'»-85l  52 

Letter  E                     21  8  14.545  20 
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Population.   Potlt.      Bttatt*.  Population,   Poll*,  Sstatsu 


Perkins   IM        21      $  22.067  04 

Rangeley   U        13         16.408  AS 

UXINCOKPORATEI*  TLACES. 

Chain  of  Ponds. .  1 

JeruHalem   2L  18 

Lang   ai 

Letter  D    & 

Lowell   3  4ft 

Mt.  Abram   3 

No.  L  Jtange  3i  -  ■  • 

No.  4,  llange  2  . . .  2  fi 
No.  4j  lUnjre  a... .      12  2S 

No.  6   flft  .  26 

Kcddington   28 

.Sandy  River   i& 

Washin^'ton   32  29 

•Timber  and  grass  $1.009.459 
on  imblic  lots. . 

Wild  Lands   340.740  24.69.5 

Total     


18.180     4.791    $0.153.012         17.053     4,711  $7.479.209 


HANCOCK  COUNTY. 


Amherst   4QQ 

Aurora   liii 

Bluehill               .  2.213 

Brooklin   977 

Bruoksville   1.419 

Bucksport   gjrvn 

Castine   1,215 

Cranberry  Isles.. . 

Deer  Isle   3.206 

Dedham   4DS 

E«len   1.629 

Ellsworth   6.052 

Estabrook   •  2M 

Franklin   1.102 

Gouldsborough  . .  1,825 

Ilancoi  k  

Isle  an  Ilaut   223 

Lanioiuo   749 

iMariaville   3^2 

Mt.  Desert   1,017 

Orland   ^555 

Otis   ""HnT 

IVnobscot   1M[ 

Sodjrwick   L125 

Sullivan   1.023 

Surrv  1.184 

Treniont   2.011 

Trenton   (535 

VtMona   2SQ 

Waltham   223 

I'LANTATIO.VS. 

Long  Island   ILQ. 

No.  2   89 

Swan  (and  other 

Islands)   705 

I  NOHOA.SIZEU  I'LACES. 

Hog  Island   11 

No.  a  

No.  10  

No.  21   61 


122 
54 
631 
223 
344 
852 
299 

804 
9Q 

m 

1.214 

289 
493 
2S6 

7S 
185 
112 

243 
435 

88 
335 
302 
215 
209 
502 
121 
103 

05 

4i 
26 


e  72.524 
41/J.J3 
449.4'.>7 
142.^59 
2n7.44a 

i.or.7..'>oo 

o(»2.7.j4 
52.003 
37>{.ls2 

622.tK)l 
l,45^;.:;tRl 

17S.220 
225.244 
177,534 
32.756 
148.:i33 

lGi).8a3 
358.325 
34.725 
2 1. '..487 

193.477 
212.582 
30i:419 
111.817 

50.073 

22.291 
15.502 


130  49,856 


336 
115 
L9S0 
1,046 

tm 

2,921 

330 
3.422 

1,946 

fTO 
2M. 
1.204 
L1Q9 
1.190 
^® 
726 
221 
1.355 
1.390 
238 
1.3 18 
1.012 

986 
2.a36 

323 
242 

132 
6Q 

632 


81 

2S 
a) 


115  $  113.8.53 

li  62.783 

630  639,042 

2M  175!o29 

329  220.008 

766  1,113.137 

234  34!p35 

m  104.893 

912  610.912 

1113  96.021 

682  5,o:^.W5» 

1.600  2.260.17T 


II 
315 
521 
2fla 

^ 
131 

87 
3^24 
423 

69 
346 
293 
393 
2ia 
682 
163 

9Q 

81 

42 


131 


64.606 
29.).461 
898,208 
867.446 

62.129 
238.788 

76.177 
67^1665 

43.776 
266.655 
200.204 
625,921 
212.499 
635.979 
144.252 

69,245 

w:m 

25.273 


95.091 


d  by  Google 
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1M80.  1890. 

Popxtlalum,  Poll$.  Sttate*.  Population.  Polls,  Sttatet. 

No.  23               la  2a 

No.  32                     25  2& 

No.  33,Mid.  Div..    US  llS 

No.  311                   Hi  m. 

Timber  and  grass 

on  public  lots. .  $15,120 

Wild  lands   $377.478  7CTrt 

Total  88,129  9.500  ^8.27^.00  37.312  10.406  $16.115.026 

KENNEBEC  COUNTY. 

Albion                  1.191       315  $  370,501  1.012  2Q1  $  401.524 

Auffusta  8.B01  1.762  5,168.904  10.527  2,412  8,152.360 

Belgrade                1..321       341  493.0;n  1.090  Ml  471,880 

Benton                  073       323  376.601  1.136  322  3W,07t 

Chelsea                 1,537       179  206.738  2,350  223  22S,5tiS 

China                   TTHK)       41111  51L2Q3  112  ■'■.>S.ll.-^ 

Clinton                  1.605       423  586.501  IM8  427  GiK3,7;:>2 

Farmingdalo            781)       223  387.842  ^B2T  221  501.r)50 

Fayette                   705       211  274.502  649  m  2(;s.'.)S3 

Gardiner               4,439  1,171  2,379.120  5.491  1.548  3,3->8.318 

Hallowcll              57134  im  1.011.320  3.181  fll3  1.0.-)5.999 

Litchfield               1,310       382  454.3;iO  ltl2B  35Q  3s;!.5U 

Manchester              623       ISQ  291.200  ftE  111  201,702 

Monmouth  1,520       4M  909.042  1,302  414  690,720 

Mt  Vernon           1,170       32Q  393,381  WD  3111  .S.57,275 

Oakland                TTg4T       453  601.157  2.044  ii42  l.ll3,3.-.0 

PitUton                 2,458       050  609,088  1.281  380  4:>l,'.'so 

•Randolph   1,281  210  322.205 

KeiulHeld               1.243       311  499.069  IJTO  228  495.777 

Rome                       Sm       111  129,857  fflS  15Q  102.117 

Sidney                  1.390       m.  579.704  1.334  35a  592. 12i 

Vjissalborough...               800  1,188,980  2j05g  570  902,325 

A^ienna                              m  107,316  m  113  102,721 

Watorville              4.672  1.042  2.012.490  7.107  1.872  6,40-',795 

Wayne                     9S0       25Q  3.3><.8Q2  2s:C2s7 

West  Gardiner. . .    977       201  325,220  853  213  3o7.C>88 

Windsor                1,079       2ia  302.088  853  2ii3  281,  H)0 

Winslow                r~W       4011  503.200  1.814  IM  072,r,29 

Winthrop              2jl^       019  1.125,317  2.111  531  1.343.400 

Unity  plantation..     tDT        li  14.080  62  21  18.291 

Total  53.058   13.252   $23.292,104  57.012  14.705  $30.011,202 

KNOX  COUNTY. 

Appleton               1,348       331  $  320,0(U  1,080  .315  $  318.980 

tCamden   1,2.38  l,07tj,5:^  4,021  1,:'.7S  2,7>'>3.4oi 

Cushiug                   805       215  115.474  ^88  12^483 

Friendship               038       'Ji^  157.165  877  211  l'.'2.22S 

Hope                      aJO       232  211,985  641  203  22.'). ''^'.m) 

Hurricane  Isle....    220       201  40.028  2iJfl  95  33,3^^.'» 

North  ILiven            755       1^  151.652  552  131  l.'il.OOO 

Rockland               7.599  2.318  2,951,019  8.174  2.010  4,370,550 

.South  Thoraaston  T/TTT       441  321,801  TMi  llS  328,os7 

St.  George              2,875       687  523,2(30  iMl  008  448.227 

Thomaston  3tor7       723  2,202.211  8.009  653  1,^5:^,010 

Union                   IMS       MZ  697,330  tm  111  0:>(>;0:>:^ 

Vinalhaven  2t855       783  470.514  2~gn  040  5no.>;<2 

Warren                 27To5       5fi3  789,820  2^037  ill  S7;'..::'.i8 

Washington  2QQ  294.551  lt25D  331  324.438 

Matinicus  Isle  pi.     243        fia  22.:i87  IM  fi5  23.333 

Muscle  Ridge  pi..     258        13  32.273  24 

Total  .32.8(3^  9.087   $10.878.7.36  31.473  8.924  $13.150.997 

♦Set  olT  from  PlttstOQ  March  4^  18«J7.  t  Including  Rockport. 
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PojmUUkm.  J'olU.  Sitatet.  PopulcUUm. 
LIXCOLX  COUNTY. 

Alna                     687  \S&  »20G..«9  filS 

Boothbay              3.575  025  709,700  1.718 

•Boothbay  Uarb'r  rgBg 

Bremen                   839  2ffl  190.387  71^ 

Bristol  8,100  872  580.159  2.821 

Damuriftcotia         1,142  aLJ  602.206  TMi 

Dresden                 l.U:j2  822  320. <W5  1.048 

Edgecomb               872  21fl  ls'.>.4tO 

Jefferson  1.59Q  dyifi  459.237  1.391 

Monhe^an  Island.     l35  39  10.305  iS 

Muscon^us  Island    IM  Iffl 

Newcastle              1,282  m.  827.109  1.282 

Nobleborough. . . .  I7U2  310  239,2t>5  HHT 

Somcrville   lil  l(Xi,2:^5  4u3 

Soiithport               679  118  l.{2,350  633 

WaUloborough...  3,758  1.037  1.1.^).023  8.505 

Westport                  OE  m  100.435  463 

Whitelield              1.511  3fi2  440.974  1.215 

Wiscasset  TMt  iili  819.773  1.733 

Total  24,821  0.750  $6.034,693  21.996 

OXFORD  COUNTY. 

Albany                   698  179  $i:ffl.029  645 

Andover                  780  203  122.252  740 

Bethel                  2.077  &fil  7^^8.586  2.209 

Brownfleld             1,229  2.^2.:j46  Ttm 

Buckfleld  I?7g  mi  307.508  1,2<)0 

Byron  "m  6ii  30.000  \m 

Canton                  1.029  222  867.093  1.803 

Denmark..                OnJ  220  805,185  755 

Dixlleld                    913  2il  320.265  M8 

Frveburg  l.cm  44a  796.822  1.418 

Gilcad   U  72.864  ~lS& 

Gnifton                   115  22  25.857  flS 

Greenwood              838  211  Hl>,07:3  727 

Hanover                  21!3  02  04,124  212 

H.artford                  8iJ2  229  300.975  680 

Hebron                    6Q1  140  189.113  000 

Hiram                   1.452  3QI  393, 1 16  1.063 

Lovell                     1.U77  aifi  30.),032  83J 

Mason   20  27.440  8Q 

Mexico                    403  109  10->.ei8  2S& 

Newry                    331  llfl  9i),»o:i  848 

Norway  2.519  045  8»5;S03  2.665 

Oxford                  1.055  40a  483.246  tiSS 

Paris                     2^031  779  985.274  CT56 

Peru  ^25  2^1  SjTTO  682 

Porter                   1.095  3Ul  279.859  1.015 

Roxbury  HCa  43  23,201 

Rumfoid               1.000  liSil  3.MTTT^  806 

Stoneham              "m  llfi  68.381  822 

Stow                       401  lli4  128.202  221 

Sumner                 1.014  283  810.965  Ml 

Swed.n                  421  HI  158,406  288 

Upton                     24^  iifl  43.783  ^ 

Watorfonl  1,101  m.  'MWl  1.001 

Woodst«»ck            "1J32  24a  190.085  »9 

I'LAHTATIONS. 

Franklin                  15fi  42  26.110  112 

Lincoln                    52  Ifi  17.972  fi8 

Matrallow.ay                43  32 

Milton                    220  62  40,066  211 

*Sot  uflT  fn>ia  Boutlibny  Feb.  16, 


PolU. 

IBQ 

423 
42Q 
2:^ 
735 
299 
2iM 
211a 

a2& 

337 
'Ml 
122 
153 
949 
184 
359 
4fil 


m. 
aai 

fi35 
32Q 

358 
02 
350 

238 
2iil 
453 

m 

21 

m 

66 
203 
102 
.^40 
228 

2i 
104 
103 
732 
394 
949 
212 
310 

49 
251 

102 
83 
250 
118 
74 
321 
253 


EttateM, 

$  210.31.'S 

4tK>.r);3H 

(>U».:i44 
18.3.S4() 
7 1 4,  ■•)<}<) 

407,734 
18.>,170 

11.510 

773.047 
240.1'.M> 

H4,Ss.t 

2l>!>,l.j.'> 
l.l'.*<i,51.> 
1U1,:>5 
44r).7-'>t) 
6:j'J.;^24 


0.051    $7,668,  ya. 


%  130,857 

170.t>t>t> 
7»2,i>C>7 
31U.9r>.? 
377  .Sm 
311.187 
4.'>S,.'>8'.> 

o(K;.n()2 

84 1.2'.  1 4 

14:..4:>1 
70.:{:.4 

ITOTT 
82,S2.S 

194. 42S 
.3'm.4..1 
3t«l,208 
2H.1(KS 
lO-'ijiS.*^ 

l(JO,Oi)."i 
l.TFTTTPT 

4'.7. 1 28 
1.207.107 

207.240 

282,fl0.-> 

3<i2.ir>4 
C><>,4:>.'> 

120.717 
275.90;i 
13n.02l 
0I.4A4 
3 12.1 '41 
211.387 


66.120 
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*«WO.  1800. 

PopulalUm.  PoU$.     EittiUs.         PcputatUm.  Poll:  E$tatet. 

UN'OROANIZED  I'LACKS. 


Andover  N.  and 
W.  Surplus   22 

IJatchelder's  Gr't  2fl 

Fryeburf;  Acade- 
my Grant   22  24 

X<i.  n^R.  ^   2 

Public  lots   $  18.794 

IfkliardRontown..  1 

Kiley*8  Grant   40.  4SL 

Township  C   22 

Wild  Lands   87.">.18.S 


Total  82.027     8.810   $10.058.554         80.586     8.885  $11.554.5ii> 


PENOBSCOT  COUNTY. 

Alton                      iUfl  llfi  %  73.059  818  lUQ  $  70.020 

Argyle                    ^  Qli  5<),.^S0  2651  Stt 

Bangor  10.8r)6  3,788  8.7:^8.(K)5  10,103  5.04*  12.177.»>41 

Bradford  T^m  EI  2.-j2.413  ;n8  837,  nt> 

Bradley                 ~'W2S  liM  118.093  823  205  1^3, 

Brewer.  8,170  700  7;i5.169  4.143  1.113  l,:i«)7.U7(> 

Burlington   V2S>.  89.041  '^m  139  llW.Sod 

Carrael.                 1.220  ^  1.066  295  27{',r>-t2 

Carroll                    625  153  112.464  141  117,711 

Charleston             1.110  213  277.883  971  292  3u2.7:>3 

Chester                   3B2  23  42.760  SflS  12Q  60.S70 

Clifton                   35Q  Oa  44.259  284  8a 

Corinna                1.503  2SQ.  421.049  1.207  2fll  478..>87 

Corinth                 EM  881  430.036  IjS^  332  447.458 

Dexter  2.56:3  679  963.020  2j5g  702  l,ir>(^.488 

Dixmont               1,132  324  308.176  ^515  254  2s-_'.<»77 

Eddington                i55  214  128.767  120  2111  132/.i7i> 

Edinburg                  45  U  17.740  84  Ifi  4ti,7l8 

Enfield                    m.  133  64.224  700  2QQ  iU^^ 

Etna..                     895  21fl  1C2.2<>9  646  2QQ  124.0VS 

Exeter                  1,274  355  429.151  089  280  4ir,,.V.>'2 

Garland                0?TT  343  $3:31.600  978  321  5Sil.si2 

Glenburn                 iSSS  125  138.632  fiS|  Ififi  l.VJjxr) 

Greenbush               681  lffi>  91.996  650  IQS  S2..')4r> 

Greenfield                337  92  44,940  ^  U  A:kMM> 

Hampden              2.911  731  670.017  2.484  600  670,851 

Hermon                 1,304  382  300.990  Ttl?H2  355  34:i,7!>0 

Holden                   7TT  20^  174.681  (iPO  IQS  i:>7.''>.-).-> 

Ilowland                  131  42  30.341  111  fifi  47.(X>4 

Hudson                   659  1S5  93.806  SIQ  160  li:3.()t3 

Kenduskeag             650  193  181,700  888  13Q  1()7..')07 

Kingman                  640  lfi5  73.4^  671  153  120. 154 

L.agrange                721  188  202.673  72i  ill  20t,7iHi 

Leo                        891  22Q  H>0,053  099  25Q  l:i'.).5:.S 

Levant                    1.076  219  282.149  880  215  27it.070 

Lincoln                  Ifi^  lili  365.29')  1.756  455  4:!'i.  'J.^ 

Lowell                   ~~m  110  ^.406  123  7().'.M>t 

Matt-vwamkeag...    45^  122  77.708  633  134  1:^0.(542 

Maxfield                  132  3ft  17,541  134  81  ;!3.TI1 

Mcdway                  628  156  7I1OT  638  115  142.:,75 

Milford                   734  164  ITTJOO  835  21)2  21  >. 7117 

Mt  Chase               810  U  28.101  884  fiQ  45.3ti5 

Xewburg               l,a>7  3Q4  275J02  867  2flQ  2^7.521 

Newport                 CMT  292  378. 16S  1.188  348  4iU.::7(t 

Old  Town  .3.395  499  528.109  5|5TS  1,021  lJ2.-).543 

Orono                   2.245  558  r)12.()24  Zjgg  "IM  T.VW:> 

Orrinirton              1.520  4411  405.893  1.406  383  401.:'.oi> 

Passadumkcag....     3D2  73  42.662  343  93  25,40d 
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a  BAA 

Popftlat'on. 

t  out. 

EttaUs, 

Population. 

PoUi. 

Bitattt. 

710 

Ifi3 

936 

2a3 

$20.).7;iO 

828 

21M 

is:;,i'.t:i 

689 

221 
llfi 

19.>,824 
87.6.-.9 

416 

1(13 

«7,7S9 

401 

Springfield  

878 

103 

10.J.2I2 

677 

IM 

1.3».-i«e 

729 

2m,:3in) 

618 

108 

622 

12l,4:i'J 
103,304 

650 

202 

171, 

8y8 

202 

036 

212 

192,710 

PLANTATIONS. 

Drew       .  ,  . 

131 

2Q 

83,385 

IID 

Iiiiliciii  Towusliii) 

4 

I^akcvillc  

136 

ai 

48,608 

LU 

M  tittiimiscoutis* « . 

Oi 

i& 

12,876 

il 

13 

U,S02 

No.  1  

ai 

nil 

No.  2.  Grand  Falls 

03 

2a 

23,822 

No.  2,  II.  3  

N().  2.  R.  fi  

fi 

2a 

2a 

No.  3.  R.  1  

12 

No.  3^  R.  1  

85 

No.  4.  R  7,  

4 

No.  5,  K.  1  

15 

1 

21 

4 

ft  ' 

OS 

Townslup  A,  R.  I. 

lai 

is 

20,362 

2')0 

23 

Townnhips  in  K. 

6.  7.8  

is 

lis 

20. 

39,120 

13.i 

Whitney  Ridge. . . 

11 

1.607.076 

223 

fiQ 

31,937 

2J2 

Total  

..70.470 

17,407 

$21,408,151 

72,805 

19,085 

$28,-)2>i.0)4 

PISCATAQUIS  COUNTY. 

1^ 

$174,669 

622 

2QQ 

S  177,280 

..  82-^ 

100 

180,002 
3();424 

ISO 

180,754 

..  Ifil 

2ia 

M 

51.058 

, .  8ftrt 

2m 

2iL',4.V2 

1,074 

SQl 

326.065 

..  l,CtS7 

4.^>2 

1,042 

674.1 73 

Foxcrof t  

..  1,20:1 

287 

;;'.M.«T> 

1,720 

3A-> 

485.072 

23a 

781 

105 

3ir..784 

Guilford  

..  881 

112 

91.121 

1,021 

288 

399.979 

3iia 

52.88.1 

m 

SO 

65,735 

Milo  

, .  ou 

2M 

20  5,4:;S 

1,020 

305. 

318:491 

, .  827 

208 

l.V.l,4Cl 

1,237 

306 

214.186 

aill 

m 

71,730 

4U2 

139 

84.680 

..  1,005 

283 

24U.2I1 

813 

192 

210,219 

..  1.047 

2m 

20l,6()3 

1,230 

ai5 

444,398 

..  870 

222 

IT'.MMO 

725 

180.103 

.")').'.  173 

2&1 

82 

75.860 

..  Oil 

m 

1M.712 

*  5S1 

m 

109,390 

WilliaiMsluir/?.. , 

> .  2ijti 

28,275 

lfi2 

21 

29,957 

446 

13S 

110.576 

I'LAXTATIONS. 

m 

IDQ 

42,000 

Katalidin    1  r  o 

n 

Works  

lfl3 

BowjM'bank.. .  . 

811 

62 

66,100 

..  25 

m 

•Formerly  Xow  8^  R.  8*  f  Formerly  No.  5,  R.  13* 
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18NO.  IMfN>. 

Populalion.  PolU,      E$tatc*,  Pqpuiation,   Polls,  E$tnU». 

Dav'g  Acad.  Grant     12  M. 


EUiotsvillc   ^  Sa  $  Q&^iSSi. 

Gore  A,  No.  2....  11 

Kingsbury   IflS       42       $  23.244 

Lilly  Bay   13  11 

Mt  Kineo   ^£3  Ofi 

N.  E.  Carry   Ifi 

No.  L  R.  Li   1 

No.  L  R.    I 

No.  £  R.  la   a  ft 

No.  ii  R.  3   Q 

No.  6i  R.  4   14 

No.  i:  R.  ft   a 

No.  r  R.  13   ft 

Public  lots   106.m 

Roach  River   13  7 

Squaw  Mountain.  H 

Township  A,  R.  14  11 

WUU  Lands   1.918,610  4,863.228 


Total  14.87i     3.tt22    »5.255.74g         16.134     4,248  »9,428.623 


SAGADAHOC  COUNTY. 


in 

8.723 
940 
1.506 
8i9 
69 
1.396 
3.062 
1.894 

1.007 


5.182  $10.297.215 


Arrowsic                 2^5  79  $  86.898 

Bath                     7.374  2.'2>^  6,913,102 

Bowdoin               1.130  MA.  :;i>4,'.H)l 

Bowdoinham.....  \Mi  443  010.409 

Georgetown           1,0S0  285  147.S24 

Perkins   ^  37,594 

Phipsburg             1.497  222  3TTj550 

Richmond  2^  639  1,221. 

Topsham   2S3SL  bU*,5:{7 

West  Bath  ~8I5  92  li.lj.g 

Woolwich...           1.154  222  &;32,6;>9 

TotaL  19.272 

SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

Anson                  1,555  443  $  585.080  1.444 

Athens  1,310  341  30T.ST8  1.072 

Bingham                  828  236  ii()1.471  737 

Brighton                 585  146  71. '.Up  434 

Cambridge               472  138  117,312  425 

Canaan                 1,281  364  300,573  1.130 

Concord                    406  liiQ  95.136 

Cornvillo                  932  272  344,042  785 

Detroit                   661  122  117,019  59Q 

Embden                   674  162  171,203  52ft 

Fairfield                8.044  806  l,2S8,5S:i  8.510 

Harmony                 881  226  189,T:>1  704 

Ilartland               1,047  296  ;j^'>«N22l  974 

Madison                 1,815  Mt  540.i>T7  1,815 

•Maylield                _141  34  1T,.sT5 

Mercer                    755  198  215,204  SS4 

Moscow                    Q2i  1113  95.142  422 

New  Portland....  1,271  413  46ot250  1.0.U 

Norridgewock....  442  581.847  1.056 

Palmyra                1^271  341  I^TTW  HW? 

Pittsfield               1.909  432  560.700  2.503 

Riplev   1S2  119.253  43B 

SkowWan            8.860  1.015  2,05;i.8i8  5.068 

Suiithlicld.              iM.  IS  142,662  470 

•Unorgaulzed. 


6a 

.j05 


276 
335 
222 

m 

m. 
aw 

365 
23 


$  91,028 
6,410,481 
208.320 
714.622 
194.413 
45.485 

l,6j>^.t58 
784.971 
191.776 
518.078 


19.452    5.836  $11.368.702 


442 

294 
24Q 
124 

141 

1D3 
256 

m. 

Iii2 
980 
202 
2QQ 
4QQ 

158 
135 
290 
4.50 
29Q 
625 
121 
1,411 


$  630,765 
862.840 
210.W>2 
88..3()8 
121.283 
893.411 

377.701 
147.284 

272. .'>77 
1,002,030 
200.217 
4.30,256 
1,010,044 

lfiL325 
t);}.67» 
389.122 
582.392 
830.140 
880.1^4 
125.739 
4,023.207 
130.01» 
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I\>pulatU)m.  Polls.  Eitate*. 

Solon   1.013       211     $  345.2S8 

St.  Albans   1.394       lU  418.031 

Starks.   ^9       2lifl  812.264 

PULNTATIOKS. 

Bald  Mountain. . .  fi 

Bigelow  

Bowtowu.  *  

Carratunk   llii 

IJarrying  Place....  aa        13  9,9S0' 

Do  id  River   m        22  2'^U82" 

Dennistovm   H 

Flag  Staff   16        21  41,082 

Highland   121        35  TOST 

Holeb    2 

Jackmantown....  fii 

Lexington   32i        83  58.421 

Long  Pond  

Moose  Riyer   1D2 

Moxie's  

No.  L  R.  1  

No.  L_R,  2   3 

m.  L  R.  1  

No.  4,  R.  a   fl2 

Pleasant  Ridge...  128 

Public  lots  

Sandy  Bay   8 

Taunton  '<Sc  Rain- 
ham   34 

The  Forks   IfiS 

West  FoikH   aa 

Wild  Lands   1,478,968 

Total   32,833    8.169  »12. 128,878 


Population, 
1.206 


62 


lfl2 

ai 
m 

2fi 

sz 
m 
m 

120 
U 
80 


IDS 

SI 

2 
1S5 

14fi 


1890. 

Poil$. 

3ii 

223 


Eititei. 

$  3»).860 
4:^9.855 
200.181 


62.547 


3.-^32.711 


82.627     8.788  $17.550.1aO 


WALDO  COUNTY 

Belfast   5,308  1,630  $2,4(^-^077 

Belmont  

Brook.s                    877  215  229,437 

Burnham                 987  22a  204,243 

FiMukfort   1,1. '>7  2flQ  lait.Bl.j 

Freedom   ~im  IS2  177.241 

Islesb  trough   l,2i>S  2fiQ  158.033 

J;ick8on   ~im  187  159.315 

Knox                       aV2  215  218.008 

Liberty                    970  22Q  2<U,757 

Lincolnvillo   1,705  4S2  4<>.t.2W 

Monroe   TTm  335  310,155 

Montville   L255^  356  362.<{i»2 

Morrill   1212  122.0VW 

Northport               872  2M  lt)tV2'.'^ 

Palermo   1.118  280  2.54  m\ 

Prospect                  775  211  10<^,224 

Soarsraont   1.3:^0  323  3<35,lt49 

S'^arsport   2.322  635  1,041).6(?2 

Stockton  Springs.  1,548  511  401,446 

Swanville                 403  110  138,:j;^ 

Tliorndike               713  187  2SQ.033 

Troy   1.069  243  263,039 

Unity   222  8^6,334 

wiido   ~m  m  U(y,9H 

Winterport  2,200  5:ia  658,090 

Total           32,463  8.563  »9.577.834 


5,204 

1,421 

$2,97^.747 

i2i 

'l42 

li)4.2*»(J 

280 

202 

221).:W) 

846 

238 

251.204 

1.0i)9 

210 

202.320 
177.980 

m 

150 

1,006 

25fi 

26<^.72l 

522 

164 

1T5,.')>4 

fl51 

124 

226.7151 

835 

230 

270,  Ons 

1.861 

m 

3'.>«>.  I'.'fl 

1^079 

205 

372.1ii9 

1,M9 

325 

867,62:) 

m 

121 

i:;s.:;oo 

m 

203 

2;W.I93 

225 

20S,.S47 

em 

181 

174,l:U 

1,144 

3'>S.2'<4 

1,693 

442 

913.8JI 

233 

31^,445 

l4i.2(5i) 

148 

264.86:} 

888 

1^ 

271.150 

988 

252 

4l5.:ki4 

581 

148 

174.410 

1,026 

554 

610,S16 

27.759 

7,611 

$10,200,456 
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l§MO.  1890. 

Population.  Poll:      Ettatea.          Population.   PotU.  Bitatet. 
WAaUINGTON  COUNTY. 

Addison                1.238  333      $  27^.978  1,022  283  $  290.324 

Ak-x:uKler.               43fl  fil  71.0S:>  m  74.4(tS 

Baileyville  3111  fiSi  53.(X51  22ii  fi5  tf4.o.'Q 

Bariiij,'                    303  SI  21A  flfi 

BedtUugton              m  31  32.01X>  ISl  il  90.7(tJ 

Brookton           ..    33i  fiQ  84.660  lift  fil  10 1,2  { 

Calais  6.173  1.409      l.T?2.0o6  7.2i>0  1,303  2,3l>8,<{|(t 

Contervillo               131  3u  4'>,2T»  "TQ  C8.2>.» 

Charlotte                139  ffi  QH;^  3S1  77.i:n 

ChorrvMeld            1.703  425  404.57.}  1.7-i7  4M  52  '.s7'» 

Columbia                 (U2  IM  121.820  Qsi  Hi  LMJIO 

Columbia  Falls...    685  165  lt>0.20S  6»S  111  17(t.ii7^ 

Cooper                    346  Ift  52.310  2li4  IS  5V>.o7 1 

Crawford                 206  48  2i).584  HQ  43  S:i.4V.} 

Cutler              ...     829  211  87.251  682  166  107.07.') 

■•Dinforth                61^  111  10'^,034  1.063  2611  17».0-V> 

Deblois                    IQi  23.  n.S-^r»  Jfl  2I  24^  3 

Dennvsvillo              522  UI  isijm  452  111  lT2Ji\>l 

Eastkachias          1,875  3SQ  4n5.5.V)  1,637  4U1  3»l,u71 

Eastport.  tjm  721  8<S,802  i^m  1,053  954.572 

•Elton                     an  flfi  HS.294 

Edmunds                  445  fil  72.331  395  fll  69.512 

•Forest  City   25^1  fil  TTMl 

Harrington             1.290  33Q  285,978  1.150  316  275. 1 37 

t-Jonesborough...    5S  133  8t).000  624  UQ.  140.58.) 

Jonesport              1,.^)63  258  l'.)2.0S4  1.917  431  342.318 

Kossuth                   152  21  26.615  23  39.'.Hi7 

Lubec  2.1W  400  810.818  2,069  S14  32'.).474 

Machias                2,203  531  779.588  2.035  fi35  7l)8,.3:?3 

Machiasport          itSgT  3in  101,248  M37  SflS  2U5.2(t2 

Marion                    IBZ  oQ.  28,127  "ffii  32  29.018 

Marshfleld               SQQ  25  &m  m.  6fl  ifcL232 

Meddybemps            112  54  25.833  IM  fil  28.-53:) 

Milbrjdgo              1.752  4QQ  304.779  1.9(t3  425  «5&n 

North  Held                IflJ  51  33.311  143  41  .55.H.54 

Pembroke             2.324  531  409.443  1.514  Sfll  317.(V26 

Terry  Tt047  221  172.021  945  256  287.4i)5 

Princeton              ijogg  232  17>S..-.1S  1.027  263  191.150 

Kobbinston              lim  iM  11L''-'.I4  78?  105  121,414 

Steuben                 1.165  2id  185.l:;i  982  2S1  182.004 

Talmadjjo                 LH  25  51.780  112  21  70.002 

Topsrteld.                llli  1115  68.005  315  18  81.593 

Trescott                  552  141  i0tH35  485  128  57.095 

Vanceboro               3iil  SQ  120..528  870  241  216.485 

Waite                     2111  48  31,403  15fl  3fl  41.695 

Wesley                    245  Oft  4Wt  221  12  62.692 

Whiting                   425  82.037  afi3  Sfi  89.443 

Whitneyville            4112  Ul  2'^77i  413  12Q  69.349 

PLANTATIONS. 

Codyville                   Ifi  21  43.757  22 

Devereaux                   1  5 

Hinckley                 315  401 

Indian                     151  88 

I  Lambert  Lake.. .     126  152 

No.  1   121 

No.  L  Range       .  5 

No.  li  Range  3....  22 

No.  5.   5 

No.  lOi  Range  3^      U  22 
No.  llj  Range  3^  13. 

No.  14,  Ea.st.  Div.     Ifll  35  32.050  112 

•Eaton  divided  Fi*b.  1.%,      ;  portion  annexsd  to  Danforth  and  Forest  City  Incorporated, 

tliiciudlng  Itoquo  BluODi.  I  Formerly  No.  1^  R.  2* 
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1880.  1890. 

Popuiation.   PdU.      BttcUe*.  Population.   Pollt.  SttcUeM, 

No.  18,  East  Div.      4<)  2il 


No.  lt»,  E.  Div....  a  fi 

No.  21   109        22       *  24,103  81 

No.  21   6 

No.  21   3 

No.  ai   2a  U 

Public  lots   $  84,060' 

Wild  lands   576.084  l.l^TSI 


Total  44,434     0.758     $9,721.792         44.482   10.493  »il.769.4U 


YORK  COUNXr. 


Acton   1,000 

Alfred   1,101 

Berwick   2.774 

Biddcford  .123^ 

Buxton   2,230 

Cornish   1.169 

Dayton   QOi 

Eliot   1.640 

Uollis   l^gjg 

Keiinobunk  2.852 

Kcnuebuiikport . .  2,405 

Kittery   3,230 

Lebanon   1,601 

Limerick.   1,253 

Liininf^ton   1,4^U 

Lvman   1.004 

Newfield   955 

North  Berwick...  1,801 

•Old  Orchard  

Parsonsfield   1,613 

Saco  0,389 

S.anford  2,734 

ShapleifTh   M28 

South  Berwick...  2,«77 
Waterborough....  1.4S2 

Wells  2,450 

York.  2.463 

Total  0i,267 


2&1 

aaa 
m\ 
2474 

640 

Ml 

m 

432 
754 
653 
796 

m 

306 
414 
241 

^ 

ill 

1,558 

353 
564 

403 
570 
625 


$  363.105 
421,418 
82l,(J29 

5.877.867 
60<5.9:)1 
42S.285 
248.492 
4Q2.060 

mM 

1.395  J08 
866,802 
535.289 
325!55g 

408.573 

264.677 
637,3:U 

563.075 

3,408.533 
0.)l.a03 
248.713 
861,590 
373..-»80 
613.:326 
71(5,798 


15.504  $22.423.960 


878 

253 

$  297.96d 

I  OoO 

271 

2.21U 

aI2 

022.0V>4 

1 1.4J3 

3.342 

7.54"''  30l) 

2,0:36 

ii4i 

07(^212 

1,118 

306 

453,(5 17 

500 

122 

21.".,]::i 

1,463 

441 

4t><;.iyi 

1,278 

asQ 

4  K),  4.13 

8,172 

788 

1.78a,  7  iti 

i.m 

6S1 

1.2i7.i»r.-.> 

2,864 
1263 

744 

5.")4,T«>7 

336 

423,52^ 

m 

312 

4;{rt.243 

1,092 

335 

3t]7.y«>l 

854 

183 

34T,l'.<.t 

796 

231  ,:i7  4 

l,8a'^ 

5!ia 

7->T.2l(i 

877 

188 

5-io,i;-;[> 

1,398 

41fl 

5-"jlt.iiT:i 

6,075 

1.721 

4, 13.").  34  9 

4,201 
968 

840 

1.173,ss.i 

242 

250.1t>O 

3,4,^4 

844 

1,128.018- 
371.203 

1,357 

321 

2,020 

615,485 

2,444 

735 

1.2-28,710 

62,829 
i  — '  

16,329 

$27,611,165 

RECAPITULATION  BY 

Androscoggin . . .  .45.042  10.312  $20,776.073 

Aroostook....  ...41.3i>3  7,7:U  7,504,032 

Cumberland  86.a->y  27^  51.530.510 

Franklin  18,180  "  47791  0.153,612 

Uaucock  38.129  g;56D  8. 274,066 

Kennebec  53.058  15:252  23.202.164 

Knox  32.863  9.087  10.878,736 

Lincoln   6.750  6,(^]4.(393 

Oxford  32,627  ]0,OOV)54 

Penobscot  70.476  17.to7  2l.4us.i51 

Piscataquis  .14.872  3.622  5,255.746 

Sajjadahoc  19.272  5tT82  10,297,215 

Somerset.  32..S.3:}  8.«'>'.>S  12,12S,S78 

Waldo  3ir?S3  8.56;}  0,577,8:34 

Washington  .44.484  9J58  0,721,792 

York  62.267  15.504  22.423,9(K) 

Total  648,039  160.569  $235.978.176 

•Set  off  from  Soco  Feb 


COUNTIES. 


49.5Sr> 
90.940 
17,05:3 

57.012 

81.473 

21.t>90 
30,58<{ 
72, SG"^ 

19.452 
32.027 
27.759 

02.829 


12.376 

10,031 
2058 

ifT^ 

1477(15 
8.924 

8.8S5 

i??;oso 

4.248 
6.386 
87785 
7.011 

107^9^ 
10,329 


$25.200.3.56 

l0,0iS,-j7^ 
&'>,'i:','.'.'.'72 
0..38:».iir)5 
15,394.41 -,2 
:J0,91l,2<>> 
13.156.'.>-.'7 

7.0<kS,  1  4^ 

10.(>>o..'>10 
20,789.4' Kj 

4.450.02O 
ll.35vS.702 
1:3.94  l.f>84- 
10, 2*  .0,450 
10,<U2.57:3 
27.01 1.105 


661.0^  172,790  $259.533,991 
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INDEX 


Abekaquis  TBIBE8,  Losses  of  the,  SSsL 
Academies  established,  42£L 

Acadia,  a  name  for  French  possessions  in  America,  69^ 
Adventure  on  the  St.  Greorge  River,  3QL 
Agamenticua,  Colony  at,  QQ, 
Aix-la-Chapeile,  Influence  of  tlie  treaty  of,  Q5D. 
Ambereuse,  Character  of  the  sagamore,  3:a. 
Ambuscades,  Success  of  the  Indian,  182. 
Ambush,  Lieut.  Clarlv  leads  his  troops  into,  227. 
America  discovered  by  Northmen,  14. 

Ames,  Adelbert,  Gen.,  in  command  of  the  Maine  Twentieth,  48fl, 
Ancient  dominions  of  Maine,  2&iL 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  his  success  witli  the  Indians,  207;  his  general  nnpopu- 

larity  and  subsequent  fate,  218. 
Anecdotes  of  Capt.  Lovett,  88j  of  Simon  the  sagamore  (note),  203. 
Annapolis,  Port  Royal  changed  to,  32. 
Appledore,  The  cairn  on  the  summit  of,  MQ. 
Argal,  Capt.  Samuel,  visits  Motihegan,  74j  attacks  Port  Royal,  28. 
Armistice,  Reasons  for  the  failure  of  the,  134. 
Arnold,  Benedict,  his  suffering  march  to  Quebec,  381,  882. 
Aroostook,  New  troubles  at,  4.'^j;  Swedish  colony  at,  438;  attractions  of,  4fl7. 
Aroostook  war.  Description  of,  4i^^L 

Arrowsic,  Settlement  made  at,  80;  English  fired  upon  at,  202;  conference  at, 
2fiL 

Assacombuit,  an  Indian  chief;  his  havoc  among  the  English,  21L 
Ashburton  treaty.  Ratification  of  the, 
Atrocities  and  cruelties,  233. 
Augusta,  Description  of,  412. 

Bagaduce,  a  trading  post  on  the  Penobflcot,  04. 
Bagnali,  Walter,  his  deeds  and  fate,  98. 

Bangor,  Origin  of  the  name,  4Q1;  losses  to,  from  the  British  soldiery,  422. 

Barrie,  Capt.,  Insulting  words  of,  422. 

Barhaba,  the,  Generous  conduct  of,  64]  influence  of,  113. 

Bath,  Its  incorporation  and  importance,  390.  3&2. 

Batteries  of  light  artillery,  480-482. 
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INDEX. 


Battery,  the  Sixth  Mounted,  Exploits  and  sufferings  of,  488;  the  Seventh 

Mounted,  its  good  service,  4fll. 
Beal,  George  L.,  Colonel  of  Maine  Tenth,  474. 
Belcher,  Gov.  Jonathan,  Acts  and  character  of,  340. 
Belfast,  The  British  plunder,  421 ;  its  appearance  from  the  river,  45fi. 
Bernard,  Sir  Francis,  unpopularity  of,  3fiii. 
Berry,  Hiram  G.,  his  services  and  death,  470. 
Berwick,  Attack  upon,  by  Hopegood,  220;  incorporation  of,  2S8. 
Beard,  M.,  A  French  missionary,  32. 
Biarne.  Adventures  of  the  NurfiXiner.,  11 
Biencourt,  a  cruel  Frenchman, 

Bigot,  Vincent  and  Jacques,  Catholic  missionaries,  IIL 

Black  Point,  Settlement  at,  105]  battle  at,  2M. 

Bomaseen,  a  sachem  of  tlie  Canibas  tribe,  243;  speech  of,  257. 

Bonython,  M.,  warned  of  danger  by  an  Indian,  Hi 

Boundary  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  defined,  12iL 

Bourne,  Hon.  Edward  £.,  Remarks  of,  205. 

Bowdoin,  Dr.  Peter,  3M.. 

Bowduin,  James,  elected  governor  of  Maine,  398;  ancestor!  of,  403. 
Boxer,  The,  and  the  Enterprise,  417. 

Bradford,  Gov.,  his  account  of  Gilling's  attack  upon  Castine,  KJa, 

Breda,  Treaty  of,  concluded,  liifi. 

Breton,  Cape,  Dispute  conceniing,  205. 

British  regulars  at  Concord,  their  sufferings,  .372. 

British  vengeance  at  Falmouth,  372;  and  barbarity,  378,  3SKL 

British  expeditions  in  Maine,  42L 

Jirinsli  claims  in  Maine,  431. 

Brooks,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  His  speech,  42a. 
Brown,  John,  Purchase  of,  122. 

Brunswick,  Conference  at,  2iil  \  location  of,  289 ;  re-settlement  of,  830 ;  incor> 

poration  of,  340;  important  convention  at,  424. 
Burgoyne's  surrender.  Consequences  of,  387. 
Burneffe,  Mons.,  leads  the  attack  on  the  garrison  at  Wells,  230. 
Burnet,  €iov.  William,  Appearance  and  character  of,  339. 
Burnside,  Gen.,  Testimony  of,  to  the  valor  of  Maine  soldiers,  485. 

Cabot,  John,  The  voyages  of,  2L 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  Explorations  of,  22^  23a 

Canada,  Preparations  in  England  for  the  conquest  of,  156;  failure  of  the  exp»> 

dition  against,  282. 
Canseau,  the  French  and  Indians  attack,  34iL 
Cape  Breton,  Dispute  respecting,  2'.>.'). 
Cape  Cod  discovered  by  Leif,  a  Northman,  14. 
Cargill,  Capt.  James,  Bnitality  of,  SiiiL 
Carr,  Sir  Robert,  Character  of,  150. 

Cartwright,  George,  his  character,  and  his  plans  frustrated,  IfiQ. 
Casco,  Attack  upon,  and  siege  of  the  fort  at,  2G2,  ^SSL 
Casco  Neck,  Sufferings  at,  1^ 

Castine,  The  colony  at,  plundered,  94j  battle  at  the  port  of,  880 ;  the  British 
obtain  possession  of,  421;  gay  life  of  the  British  at,  423. 
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Castine,  St.,  Baron,  History  of,  157;  plunder  of  the  home  of, 

Castine  the  younger,  Outrageous  treatment  of,  2()i);  his  journey  to  Canada, 

278.  279;  tribute  to  the  character  of,  2iiL 
Caosefl  of  sickness  among  troops  sent  South,  401. 
Caralry,  First  Maine  Regiment  of,  470;  Second  Regiment,  400. 
Cemetery  Hill,  Terrible  contest  at,  liM- 

Chamberlain,  GroT.  Joshua  L.,  Iiin  iiit«>rcst  in  the  Swedish  colony,  437, ;  he 

receives  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee,  4fla. 
Charles  II.,  Royal  missive  and  plans  of,  147;  decree  of,  151 ;  letter  of,  152 ; 

death  of,  212. 
Cliarlevolx,  Pfere  de,  Account  of,  815. 
Charter  of  the  Plymouth  Council  surrendered,  100- 
Charter  granted  to  Bowdoin  College,  4Q3»  ■* 
Chubb,  Capt.,  Consequences  of  the  conscious  g"ilt  of,  240. 
Chatham,  Lord,  Words  of,  in  Parliament,  3ii0. 

Church,  Capt.  Benjamin,  his  success  at  Brunswick,  225;  his  exploit  at  Pejep»- 
cot  fort,  230;  his  expedition  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  247;  to  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay,  2fia;  his  cruelty,  2Q1L 

Claims,  Conflicting,  of  France  and  England,  123. 

Cleaves,  Geonje,  appointed  administrator  by  Gorges,  HQ;  petition  of,  lii3. 
Clergymen  of  Kittery,  288. 

Cobum,  Gov.  Abner,  Rebel  flags  captured  by  Maine  soldiers  sent  to,  474, 

Cochran,  Capture  of,  and  escape,  3 IS. 

Colonial  charter  annulled,  the  consequences,  21i. 

Colonists,  Improvidence  of  the,  at  Sagadahoc,  04;  their  condition,  6S^  conten- 
tions among,  120. 
Commercial  intercourse  with  the  French  and  Dutch  prohibited,  1E2. 
Commock,  Capt.  Thomas,  Grant  to,  105. 
Concord,  Reception  of  British  troops  at,  SIL 
Conduct  of  Col.  Dungan's  commissioners,  2IiL 
Confederacy,  The,  of  the  colonies,  its  object,  109. 
Conflicts  between  the  N'orthmen  and  .\mericans,  IS. 

Conventions  held  respecting  separation  of  Maine  from  Masi*achusett8,  308,  399, 
424. 

Converse,  Capt.,  Bravery  of.  2M ;  heroic  wonls  of,  238. 
Cornwall,  Organization  of  the  county  of,  154. 
Cortereal,  Caspar,  VlUany  of,  24. 
Coulson,  Samuel,  Dislike  of  the  people  to,  .374. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  the  New  Haven  colony  send  to  hlin  for  aid,  1:30;  his  meas- 
ures, 132;  his  reasons  for  attacking  Nova  Scotia,  liiQ. 

Dalllng,  John,  Leasehold  of,  215. 

D'Aulney,  Capt.,  destroys  a  Penobscot  settlement,  102;  attacks  De  La  Tour, 
112;  arrests  three  English  gentlemen,  115;  assails  and  captures  the  fort 
of  La  Tour,  Ufi. 

Damariscotta  Islands,  Fisheries  at,  Sfl. 

Danforth,  President,  his  difficulties,  2QQ. 

Deane,  Rev.  Samuel,  his  opinion  of  Mowatt  (note),  380. 

Defences  of  the  coast  of  Maine,  385. 
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De  Monts,  Patent  issued  to,  by  Henry  IV.,  31j  his  suffering  winter,  d2. 

Depredations  and  cruelties,  200.  SQL 

Differences  between  the  French  and  English,  ISfi. 

Dispute  between  tlie  general  court  and  the  commissioners  of  Charles  the 
Second,  151. 

Dorr,  Ebenezer,  carries  important  despatches  (note),  3S&. 
Dow,  Col.  Neal,  Imprisonment  of,  477. 

Dudley,  Gov.,  his  interview  with  the  sagamores  at  Portland,  250;  his  over- 
bearing conduct,  2ii2L 
'*  Dummer  Treaty  "  signed,  332;  its  provisions  not  complied  with,  340. 
Dummer,  Gov.  William,  Character  of,  33i» 
Dungan,  Col.  Thomas,  Character  of,  214. 
Dutch,  The,  instigate  the  ravages  against  the  English,  l.'^O. 

Eastern  provinces,  The  desolation  of,  282. 

Ea^tport,  The  British  attack  and  take  possession  of,  491. 

E<igecombe,  Sir  Richard,  Grant  to,  100. 

Editiantes  et  Curieuses  Lettres,  Extracts  from,  2M.  (note),  311. 

Emigration,  Causes  of,  IQtL 

England,  why  she  claimed  American  soil,  23. 

English,  Reasons  for  Indian  hatred  of  the,  4^  2.>8,  252;  perfidy  of,  1^ 

English,  Cruelties  of,  322;  desires  of,  relative  to  Canada,  2SL 

English  government.  Aggressions  of  the,  2fiiL 

Epenow,  an  Indian  chief.  Gorges  describes,  75j  his  escape,  38i 

Erik,  Bishop,  visits  Vineland,  liL 

Etiquette  of  the  Indians,  QSL 

Explorations  by  a  party  at  Sagadahock,  5L  53. 

Extract  from  Coolidge  and  Mansfield,  2S&m 

Falmouth,  Conferences  at,  3.32,  .341.  35Q ;  resolute  measures  adopted  by  the 
citizens  of,  ;n3.  311;  heroism  of  the  people,  ^ifi;  the  attack  uoon  and 
destruction  of,  .3.S0. 

Farmington  on  the  Sandy  River,  2Qi;  its  seminaries  of  learning,  405. 

Fe>senden.  Francis,  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Maine,  4vS7. 

Fifth  Regiment  Maine  Infantry,  Exploits  of,  471. 

Fillebrown,  James  S.,  Licut.-Coloncl  Maine  Tenth,  424. 

First  District  of  Columbia  Cavalry,  Maine  contributes  to,  401. 

Fort  St  George,  Attempt  to  surprise,  P>QO;  Its  strength,  308;  meeting  of  com- 
mis.sioners  at,  331 ;  attack  upon,  .3.'k^. 

Fort  Hill,  Capt.  Heath  destroys  a  village  at,  328. 

Fort  Richmond  (note),  294. 

France,  Discoveries  of,  in  America,  24_j  obtains  Canada,  02. 

France,  New,  Name  of  French  possessions  in  Xorth  America,  1Q2. 

France  and  England  contend  for  the  colonics,  3.">.3. 

Frost,  Major,  Cruel  c«»n<luct  of,  ^1- 

Frye,  .Jonathan,  Chaplain,  his  character  and  death,  -324. 

Frjeburg,  Incorporatir)n  of,  .385. 

Gardiner,  Origin  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of,  414. 
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0«orge'8  Islands,  The,  53. 

General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  Oppressive  measures  of,  175;  fits  out  an 

expedition  against  Kennebec  Indians,  IfiQ;  retaliation  of,  356. 
Oettysburg,  Contest  at,  423. 

Gilbert  Raleigh,  Capt,  48j  his  discoveries,  Mj  his  efforts  to  conciliate  the 

savages,  5L 
Girling,  Capt.,  Unsuccessful  attempt  of,  102. 

(jrodfrey,  Edward,  reflected  governor  at  Wells,  121 ;  his  character,  122; 
remonstrance  of,  121;  surrender  of,  12fi. 

Goldthwaite,  John,  commander  of  Veteran  Artillery,  422. 

Gorges,  Sir  Ferdinando,  Character  of,  45^  his  efforts  to  found  a  new  colony, 
72;  his  accoimt  of  the  escape  of  Epenow,  78i  71)j  new  patent  granted  to, 
Its  extent,  85;  testimony  of,  100;  his  new  appointment,  101 ;  a  new 
grant  obtained  by,  105;  Charles  II.  confers  new  privileges  upon,  100;  he 
organizes  a  city,  106;  returns  to  England,  109;  his  death.  111. 

Gorges,  Thomas,  his  character  and  position,  107;  letter  of,  112. 

Gorges,  William,  Character  of,  104. 

Grorges,  Ferdinando,  grandson  of  Sir  Ferdinando,  his  conduct,  145. 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  .30. 

Governor  of  Canada  invites  a  council, 

Government,  British,  The  alarm  of,  33. 

Government  of  the  Province  of  Maine,  200. 

Greenland  discovered,  13. 

Guercheville,  Madame  de,  Failure  of  the  (Miterprise  of,  76^  31* 
Gudrida,  a  Finnish  lady,  her  character,  liL 

Halifax  Fort,  its  location  and  strength,  354. 

Hamptlen,  Losses  in  the  conflict  at,  421. 

Harmon,  John,  Valorous  conduct  of,  3iIL 

Harlow,  Capt.  Edward,  Viliany  of,  2^ 

Harpswell  located,  3J5li;  incorporated,  353. 

Hill,  Lieut.,  Anecdote  of,  479. 

Hilton,  Col.,  attacks  Norridgewock,  23£L 

Hitchcock,  Rev.  R.  D.,  Address  of,  to  Maine  volunteers,  4SSL 

Hocking,  or  Hoskins,  Illegal  act  of,  00. 

Hostages,  Indian,  Honor  of,  32fi. 

Howard,  Colonel  O.  O.,  commands  the  Thini  Regiment,  470;  his  bravery  at 
Gettysburg,  4iM- 

Hudson,  Port,  Sickness,  wounds,  and  death  of  Maine  men  at,  486. 
Hunt,  Thomas,  Capt.,  Indians  captured  by,  82. 
Hutchinson,  Gov.  Thomas,  300;  character  of,  3fi5. 

Iceland  discovered  by  Naddod,  13. 
Icelandic  geography,  20^ 
Improvements  in  travelling  in  fifty  years,  427. 
Imprudence  of  the  English, 

Incident  of  interest,  lt>^i ;  at  Lovewell's  Pond,  322. 

Incorporation  of  towns,  302,  363,  364i  808,  riWj  401^  ^  411,  412^  416,  420,  123, 
425. 
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Indians,  Tlio,  described  by  Verrazano,  20;  as  seen  by  Weymouth,  35;  useless 
entreaties  of,  42;  testimony  of  Gorges  concerning,  4fi;  differing  opinions 
of  tlie  French  and  English  respecting,  68^  09;  different  treatment  of,  by 
the  two  nations,  93j  names  of  tlie  tribes  of,  in  Maine,  16o,  166;  homes 
of,  170;  religious  opinions  of,  17-^;  talent  of,  174;  cruelties  perpetrated 
by,  176,  177,  170,  ISQ;  honor  of,  ISi;  devices  of,  to  bum  English  vessels, 
288,  239 ;  dignity  of,  244;  injustice  of  the  English  towards,  295 ;  weakness 
of,  3QI ;  humanity  of,  305;  sufferings  of,  327;  character  of,  335;  renewed 
anxiety  of,  r>40. 

Indians  of  Maine,  Attitude  of,  towards  the  settlers,  3S4,  397;  extinction  of, 
42iL 

Indian  depredations,  183,  187j  1^8^  IIIQ. 

Indians,  Penobscot,  Williamson's  testimony  concerning,  358 :  their  reduction 
and  submission,  259. 

James     Grant  of  lands  by,  4L 

Jiimes  II.,  Duke  of  York,  Grants  to,  147;  character  of,  142. 
Jennings,  Abraham,  Monhegan  purchased  by,  13. 

Jocelyn,  Capt.  John,  Extract  from  the  journal  of,  liS3;  compelled  to  sar- 
rondcr,  Ifla. 

Kankamaugus,  a  friendly  Pennacook  sagamore,  212. 

Kennebec  River,  Serious  trouble  on  the,  05i  trading  post  on  the,  12^ 

Kennebec  Indians  sue  for  peace,  277. 

Kimball,  Col.  William  K.,  Exploits  of,  415, 

King  Philip's  war,  its  woes,  258. 

King,  Gov.  William,  Sketch  of,  426. 

Kittery,  The  town  of,  its  extent,  HQ;  the  court  sits  at, 

Kittery  Point,  Settlement  at,  105. 

Knowles,  Col.,  praiseworthy  act  in  Philadelphia,  4IL 

ft 

Laconia,  Description  of,  00. 

La  Tour,  Charles  de  la.  111;  conflict  on  the  Penobscot,  114;  his  treachery, 

120;  suspicions  of,  122;  his  character  and  death,  IM. 
La  Tour,  Madame,  Character  of,  IIS ;  heroism  of,  118;  fate  of,  llfl. 
La  Tour,  Stephen,  confirmed  in  his  possessions  by  Cromwell,  124. 
Laws  respecting  preaching,  128 ;  humane,  of  Massachusetts,  12SL 
Lee,  Robert  E.,  his  humiliation  and  surrender,  495. 
Leif,  Adventures  of,  14. 

Letter  of  the  Governor  of  Canada,  29Q;  of  Hon.  G.  A.  Hedlund,  44^ 

Levett,  Capt.,  His  character  and  explorations,  8S. 

Lewiston,  its  mercantile  and  literary  importance,  411. 

Lexington,  British  soldiers  sent  to,  3Qfi;  encounter  at,  868. 

Longfellow,  H.  W.,  The  ride  of  Paul  Revere,  by,  301 

Loron,  an  Indian  sachem,  Remonstnmce  of,  333;  speech  of,  342. 

Losses  by  Indian  wars  to  Maine,  286;  to  the  Indians,  2SL 

Louisburg,  its  strength,  347;  its  capture,  348. 

Lovewell,  Capt.,  Exploits  of,  317,  319. 

Loyal,  Fort,  how  »<ituated,  2K1;  Capt.  Davis's  report  of  the  attack  upon,  2^ 
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Luxury  of  the  settlers,  Example  of  the,  339. 

Lygouia,  A  new  patent  for  territory,  called,  93^  united  to  Massachusetts,  141. 
Lygonian  Plantation,  ID^ 

Machias,  Importance  of,  3S"> ;  attack  upon,  386;  incorporated,  .508. 
Madawaska,  Doings  at,  431. 

Hadockawando,  Speech  of,  185;  notice  of,  by  Drake  (note),  201 ;  his  commu- 
nication to  the  council  at  Boston,  220;  his  death,  2iiL 
Halden  heroism,  ISO. 

Maine,  Beauty  of  the  coast  of,  41;  reason*?  for  the  name,  1Q2;  confusion  in 
the  affairs  of,  158;  returns  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  160; 
piuxhase  of  the  province  of,  208;  jjovcrty  of  the  fieople  of,  253;  losses 
of  the  inhabitant.^,  335;  renewed  prosperity  of,  :>40;  patriotism  in  the 
Revolution,  313 ;  her  lakes  and  mountains,  458-407  ;  her  sacrifices  in 
the  civil  war,  468-408;  exports  of.  501;  crops  of,  502;  various  indus- 
tries of,  503;  manufacturing  resources  of,  504. 

Maine,  Fourteenth  Regiment,  their  labors  aud  hard^^hips,  ATI. 

Maine  General  Ilospital,  527. 

Maine  Regiments,  Character  of  the  men  of  the,  4Si. 
Manatahqua,  "Wanton  murder  of,  QJL 
Maquoit,  Fort  erected  at,  137. 

March,  Major,  at  Damariscotta,  250;  his  loss  at  Casco,  2M. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  Last  battle  at,  79. 

Massacre  at  Norridgewock,  213. 

Massachusetts  laws.  Value  of,  137. 

Massd,  M.,  a  French  missionary,  72. 

Maverick,  Samuel,  Self-suflBciency  of,  151. 

McClellan,  Gen.  Geo.  B.,  his  tribute  to  the  Seventh  Regiment,  472. 
McGilvery,  Capt.  Freeman,  Testimony  of  Gen.  Augur  fo  the  gallantry  of.  483. 
McKeen,  liev.  Joseph,  D.D.,  404. 
Memorial  presented  to  Cromwell,  142, 
Meteorological  record  for  fifty  years  in  Maine,  501. 

Misunderstanding  between  Capt.  Gilbert  and  Sebenoa,  an  Indian  chief,  59-01 ; 

fatal  effectf  of,  at  Brunswick,  100. 
Missionaries,  Catholic,  Faults  and  excellencies  of,  242;  intolerance  towards,  256. 
Mohawks,  Consequences  of  the  enlistment  of,  202. 
Monhegan,  Discovery  of,  by  Weymouth,  3|>j  quaint  description  of,  73. 
Mortality  of  the  Fifteenth  Regiment,  477. 
Moulton,  Capt.,  sent  to  Norridgewock;  his  humanity,  306. 
Mountains  of  Maine,  498,  499. 
Mount  Desert,  its  size  and  beauty,  71^  4.56. 
Mowatt,  Capt.,  Orders  received  by,  378;  his  conduct,  379. 
Mugg,  an  Indian  chieftain,  195;  he  negotiates  a  treaty,  196;  boastful  remark 

of,        death  of,  204. 

Naeset,  name  given  to  Cape  Cod,  14. 

Nahanada,  his  interview  with  Skitwarroes,  60^  his  fears,  51. 
Narragansett  Bay  entered  by  Verrazano,  26. 
Narrow  and  intolerant  religious  views,  188. 
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Xcal,  Walter,  Revengeful  conduct  of,  ffi^ 
Neutrality  proposed  by  the  Canadians,  223. 
Newfoundland,  Discovery  of  the  banks  of,  ^ 
New  Meadows  River,  Battle  at,  177. 

New  Orleans,  The  Twenty-Eighth  and  Twenty-Ninth  sent  to,  ISEL 

Newport,  R.      Ruins  of  a  Northmen  tower  at. 

New  Somersetshire,  Settlements  in  province  of,  104. 

New  Sweden,  where  and  how  situated,  4:i9;  house*  in,  439. 

Norridgewock,  Mission  station  at,  171;  attack  upon,  by  Col.  Hilton,  270;  » 

new  expedition  against,  and  it-s  failure,  301;  description  of  the  hamlet 

of,  2Q0;  fatal  attack  upon,  312^  313. 
Norridgewocks,  End  of  the  tribe  of,  'ilA. 

North-eastern  boundary,  Dispute  respecting,  AiA]  settlement  of  the  question^ 
43i. 

Northmen,  their  home  and  character,  13j  their  barbarity,  15. 
North  Yarmouth,  its  establishment  and  boundaries,  210 
Norumbega,  Limits  of,  2^  note,  SL 
Nova  Scotia  ceded  to  England,  134,  228. 
Nichols,  Col.  Richard,  his  character,  liiQ, 

Oath  of  allegiance  to  England  required  of  the  settlers  on  the  Kennebec,  135. 
Official  report  upon  Swedish  immigration,  442. 
"  Ohio  Pcvcr,"  The  consequences  of  the,  424. 
Old  Orchard,  Points  of  interest  at,  453,  4.V1. 

Oldtown,  VVestbrook's  official  account  of  the  expedition  against,  327. 
Original  patent  granted  to  New  Plymouth,  136. 
Outrageous  conduct  at  St.  George,  60. 
Outrages  perpetrated  by  Indians,  240,  250. 

Patents  granteil  to  settlers  in  Maine,  2iKL 
Parris,  Albion  K.,  second  governor  of  Maine,  427. 

Peace  articles  signed  by  the  English  and  Dutch  courts,  133;  articles  signed 
between  Indians  and  the  English  at  Csisco,  *.iil2;  treaty  of,  between  £ug> 
land  and  America,  307. 

Pegwacket,  Encounter  near,  32L 

Pojepscot  settk'mont,  105;  limits  of  the  purchase,  212;  sale  and  boundaries 
of,  289. 

Pcmaquid,  Importance  of,  OL  92,  1Q5. 
Penacooks,  Petiticm  of  the,  212. 

Penobscot  Bay,  Pring's  account  of,  31;  Rosier's  description  of,  36^  conference 
at,  2aL 

Perils  of  the  Ninth  Maine  Regiment,  473. 
Pestilence  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  84. 

Philip,  King,  his  haughty  answer  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  186. 
Phips,  Sir  William,  Character  and  adventures  of,  222;  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 240 ;  tribute  to  the  memory  of.  2.'2. 
Phipsburg,  its  first  settlement,  54. 
Picturesque  attractions  of  Maine,  446. 
Pinchon,  Major,  sent  to  the  Mohawks,  202. 
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Piracy,  Acts  of,  05. 

Piscataqua  Plantation,  li^ 

Plymoutli  Company,  its  character  and  object,  46. 

Pljonouth  Council,  Provinces  of  tbe,  100. 

Plj-mouth  Rock,  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at,  Sa, 

Pond  Town  Plantation,  why  so  called,  2SSL 

Popham,  Sir  Francis,  engages  in  fisheries,  fiO. 

Popbam,  George,  Character  of,  48]  he  a^^cends  the  river  Sagadahock,  Mj  cho- 
sen governor  of  Sagadahock,  ^ ;  his  death,  OiL 
Popham,  Lord  John,  his  rank  and  influence,  ^kL 
Population  of  Maine  and  of  New  England,  1H4. 
Portland,  Barbaric  display  at,        beauty  of  the  city  of,  440. 
Port  Koyal  found  impregnable,  and  the  siege  abandoned,  ^liL 
Poutrincourt,  his  brutality,  70. 
Privateers,  French,  sweep  the  coast  of  Maine,  2fiL 
Proclamation  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  \M\  liSfl. 
Proclamation  issued  at  Boston,  222. 
Province  of  Maine,  Its  condition,  105. 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia  conquered  by  the  English, 
Putnam,  Major  Perley,  in  command  at  Eastport, 

Quakers,  Persecution  of  the,  138. 

Quebec,  Fruitless  attack  upon,  222;  Arnold  repulsed  in  his  attack  upon, 

Randolph,  Edward,  Bitter  aspersions  of,  2Q&. 
Rangeley  Lake,  404. 

Rasle,  Sebastian,  a  French  missionary  at  Norridgewock,  171 ;  his  journeys 
through  the  western  wilderness,  172;  British  hatred  of,  297 ;  attempts  to 
capture,  .'iOS ;  success  of,  in  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  Indians, 
SID;  violent  death  of,  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of,  225. 

Bazilla,  Gen.,  military  commandant  of  Acadia,  102. 

Readfield,  Wesleyan  Seminary  at,  4<}L 

Record  of  Maine  regiments,  41)2. 

Regiment,  the  Eleventh,  Testimony  of  Gen.  Neagle,  to  the  heroism  of  the,  415 ; 
adventures  of  the  Thirteenth,  470;  labors  and  deaths  in  the  Twenty- 
Fourth,  487;  sufferings  of  the  Thirty-First  in  the  wilderness,  402. 

Regiments,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  and  Nineteenth,  48a. 

Religion,  Endeavors  to  establish  the  institutions  of,  ^ 

Reprisals  by  the  savages,  300. 

Retribution,  Indian, 

Revere,  Paul,  frustrated  (Jen.  Gage's  plans,  307. 

Rhode  Island  the  winter  abode  of  the  Northmen,  13^ 

Richards,  Major,  sent  to  enlist  Mohawks  against  the  eastern  tribes,  202. 

Richardson,  Lieut.,  marches  into  ambush,  21H. 

Richmond  Fort,  Indian  speeches  at,  352. 

Right  of  search  maintained,  419. 

Rines,  Capt,  Stover,  his  success  and  reverses,  432. 

Routes  of  travel,  447,  4r>.'». 

Royal,  Port,  Colony  at,  ;12, 
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Royall,  William,  purchase  of,  21Q. 

Rut,  John,  Second  English  expe<lition  commanded  by,  ^ 
Ryiiwick,  Treaty  of,  conclude<l,  251. 

Saco,  The  first  General  Court  held  at,  1Q!L 
Sagadahock  Colony,  Inauguration  of,  5^ 
Sagadahock  River,  Beauty  of  the,  54. 
Samoset,  an  Indian  chief  of  renown,  81. 
Savages,  Insolence  of  the,  \2SL 

Saxton,  Gen.,  selects  officers  from  Maine  regiments  for  colored  soldiers. 
Scandinavia,  What  constituted,  13. 

Scatidiuavian  immigration,  436;  commissioners  upon,  437. 

Scarborough,  Colony  at,  105;  revival  of  the  settlement  at,  21L 

Scenes  of  picturesque  beauty  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  33. 

Schools  of  Maine,  .M7-.V2fl. 

Scott,  Gen.,  success  of  his  paciGc  measures,  433. 

Screven,  Rev.  William,  his  trials  and  character,  21L 

Seat  of  government  removed  to  Augusta,  429. 

Sebago  Lake  and  its  scenery,  458. 

Separation  of  Maine  from  Ma^^sachusetts  decided.  i2u. 

Settlers  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  Character  of,       fears  entertained  by  the,  352. 
Settlements  abandoned,  101. 
Sewall's  description  of  Pemaquod,  02. 

Seymour,  Rev.  Richard,  held  the  first  religious  service  in  Maine,  52. 

Sharpshooters,  A  company  of,  sent  from  Maine;  their  record,  478. 

Shepley,  Col.  (Jeorge  F.,  of  the  Twelfth  Maine,  475;  his  position  at  New 

Orleans,  47». 
Sherbrook,  CJen.,  Order  of,  to  Capt.  Barrie,  422. 
Shirley  Fort  at  Augusta,  .VA. 

Shurte,  Mr.  Abraham,  endeavors  to  redress  Indian  wrongit,  IM ;  Indians  appe.il 
to,  m 

Skitwarroes,  the  captive  Indian,  returned,  42. 
Skowhegan,  State  quarries  at,  ItQ^ 
Smith,  Capt.  John,  his  character  and  object^s,  81, 
Southack,  Capt.  Cyprian,  Timely  arrival  of,  2S3. 
Spanish  fleet.  The,  capture  an  emigrant  ship,  42. 

Speech  of  an  Indian  chi«!f  to  Queen  Anne,  2S1;  of  Lonl  Chatham,  360. 
Spurling,  Lieut. -Col.,  Raid  of, 

Squando,  a  friendly  Indian,  Cruel  treatment  of  his  child,  175. 

Squando,  Pretended  revelation  of,  186. 

Squantum,  Career  of,  ^ 

Squidrayset,  an  Indian  warrior,  98. 

Stamp  Act,  Feeling  in  Falmouth  respecting,  374. 

Standish,  Capt.  Miles,  lUii, 

State  of  Maine,  Latitude  anil  longitude  of,  498. 

State  Seal,  Description  of,  42fi. 

Stoddard,  John,  Commissioner  to  the  Indians,  3-»l. 

St.  George,  Inauguration  of,  64;  anarchy  and  distress  at,  25. 

St.  (Jeorge,  Conference  at,  .344. 
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St.  George  River,  Fortress  at.  204;  atlacked,  3Jtt. 

St.  John,  The  succeitiiful  atuck  upon,  249. 

Bkuarhej,  WUIImii,  hittoriui  of  Ihe  PophMn  Expedition,  B6. 

Strategy,  Indian,  170. 

Subercase,  a  French  commander,  surrendor*  Port  U'>yal.  27^^. 
Sufferings  of  the  Eighth  Maine,  472;  of  the  Sixteenth  .Maine,  4S4 
SuUiyau,  Mr.,  Testimony  of,  128. 

SiunixierreMMrtsinMalneof  great  beanty,  449-407.  , 
Swedes,  Weloome  to  (be,  488;  proaperity  of,  444;  nambezs  in  Maine,  444. 
Bwett,  Gapt  Benjamin,  his  dianeter  and  conduct,  904;  hie  death,  206. 

Ttems  of  peace  exacted  of  the  Indians,  2S0. 

ThelKit,  Andrtf,  Jontnal  of,  20. 

Thirtieth  Midne,  Toils,  snffeilngs,  and  lossca  of,  40a 

Thirty-Second  Maine,  Awful  carnage  of,  402. 

Thomas,  William  W.,  Sketch  of,  4"0;  his  labors  in  Sweden,  88;  tribute  to,  44Sk 

Thoma^ton,  Fort  built  near,  294;  celebrity  of,  3bti. 

Tlunnpson,  CoL  Samnel,  BeisUess  act  of,  S75. 

Tlunflnn  Tislts  Yineland,  10;  his  fruitless  search  tw  Thorhall,  18. 

Thorhall,  Explorations  of,  IS. 

Thorstein,  his  expedition  to  Vinelaud,  10. 

Thorwald,  a  Northman,  vibits  Narragausett  Bay,  14;  death  of,  15. 
Togus,  Home  for  disabled  soldiers  at,  408. 
Topsbam  laid  out,  S8B. 

Tonr,  de  la,  Chariot,  111;  his  efforts  to  recover  his  dominions,  U8l 
Tour,  de  la,  Claude,  attacks  an  English  tniding<poet,  07. 
Toxus,  Speech  of,  342, 

Tkadin^honses  estabUsbed,  01, 832;  ralea  for  condoofelng,  8881 

Treachery  of  Boston  merchants,  278. 

Twen^-Slxtb  B^lment;  its  nine  months  of  toU,  488. 

• 

Utrecht,  Peace  of,  285. 

Teteh,  OoL  Samnel,  Governor  of  Vawm  Scotia,  878. 

Villany  of  Verrazano,  G.j;  his  end,  27. 

Yineland,  its  climate  and  productions,  14;  enthnslasm  of  Godrlda  concerning,. 

10;  its  supposed  location,  19. 
Tines,  Capt.  Bkiiaxd,  Settlement  of  Saoo  begun  by,  P9;  bs  assails  Mr.  Tnekar^ 

iia 

Virginia,  Council  of,  its  powers,  47. 

Visit  of  Pemaquod  chiefs  to  Capt.  Wevnumth,  40. 

Voyages  of  discovery  by  the  NorLlmieu,  14,  15, 17. 

Voyages  of  dlMOTery  by  (Tolnmbns,  8L 

Voysges  of  dlsoorery  by  John  and  Sebastian  Oabot,  tt> 

Vojrages  of  discovery  by  Gasper  Cortereal,  24. 

Voyages  of  discovery  by  Giovatiiii  Verra/;ino,  26. 

Voyages  of  discovery  by  Eatevan  Gomez,  21. 

Voyages  of  dlseorery  by  John  Bat,  88. 

Yofngee  of  disoovety  1^  Bartholomeir  Gosnold,  80. 
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Tojagw  ol  diMOfarj  Iqr  De  Moats,  98: 
Yiqraget  of  dlieoTwy  bjr  Oeoige  Weynumth,  88L 

Wadsworth,  General,  Herobm  of,  391,  3d4. 

Wainwrigbt,  John,  CooTenatloii  of,  with  Aidiui  diiofk,  831. 

Waldo  patent,  Tlie,  W. 

Waldron,  Major,  Suspicions  of.  2<^;  death  of,  210. 
■\Vampuin,  a  currency  medium,  91. 
Wannerton,  his  revenge  upon  D'Aulney,  115. 

War  and  ita  ravagea,  68;  between  England  and  Holland,  108;  aeeond  Indlau, 
175;  between  France  and  England.  Its  consequences,  220;  duration  and 
sufferings  caused  liy  the  Iiwlian.  2.')!;  tliird  Indian,  260;  its  desolation?*. 
201,  202;  cause  of  a  new  Indian,  34.');  fiftii  Indian,  commenced,  348;  of 
the  Revolution,  309;  of  1812,  consequences  of,  to  Ifalne,  418. 

Waabingtfm  iwoteeted  by  Maine  Twenty-Sevmth,  4801. 

"Water-power  of  Maine,  o05-oir). 

Wells,  General  Court  convened  at,  121;  attaekon  the  garrison  at,  233;  ezciling 

event  at,  283,  284. 
WeUt  Beach,  451. 

Westbrook,  Col.  Thomas,  Expedition  of,  802. 

Weymouth,  Capt.,  Suspicions  of,  88;  trsacheiy  o^  89;  effects  of  the  crimes  of, 
68. 

Wheelwright,  Rev.  John,  his  cliaracter  and  persecutions,  142;  letter  of,  148. 
Whitefleld,  Rev.  Geoige,  visits  Maine,  848. 

Whittler,  Poem  of,  on  Xorridgewock,  HIO,  457. 

William  Henry,  buUt  at  Pemaquid,  240;  efiEorU  to  destroy,  241, 246;  final  lose 
of,  240. 

William  and  Ifary,  Charier  of,  268. 

Williamson,  Capt.  Jonathan,  Capture  of,  840. 

Williamson.  Hon.  William  D.,  Sketch  of,  488. 
Winslow,  Capt.  Josiah.  Attack  upon,  307. 

Winter  Harbor,  Capt.  Vines  spends  a  winter  at,  85;  attack  and  defence  of,  270. 
WInthrop,  Oen.  John,  Unsneoeesfttl  efforts  of,  888. 
Wiswall,  Rev.  Mr.,  Unpatriotic  charactered  815. 
Wivama,  Letter  of  the  sachem,  884. 

Tork,  Awful  carnage  at,  236. 
Torkihln^  Ooonty  ol,  VR, 
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Aboriginal  tridks,  530;  Legends  of,  536. 
Ac:idcmic8,  Endowed  wiUi  graoU  of  land,  &&4. 

AKriciiltui  e,  r>(?S^TI. 

Applettni,  (reu.  .lames,  first  propoaea  prohibition  of  liquor  traffic,  511. 

Are;i  of  Maine,  5«i7. 

Canadians,  French,  lucreahinjj  element  of  population,  .5.14. 

Chamberlain,  Uen.  Joshua  L.,  appoiuied  to  maintain  order,  504. 

Cbnroh,  Lathmran.  53:1, 546;  Roman  Catholic,  533, 545, 552;  Episcopal,  546, 548, 

552;  PuriUn,  ultimately  domiaantin  Maine,  647;  Baptiat,  649,  550; 

Qnaker,  549,  552;  Metliodiat,  540,  l>50, 554;  UttlvemaUat,  549^  550,  554; 

CongieK^atiunal,  550, 563, 554;  Pf«abiterian,  546, 650, 652;  Shaker,  5.^2. 
Climate  of  Maine,  607. 
Colleges,  554. 
"  Count  out,"  The.  5Ci2-0(J 

Crime,  incrunso  of,  Largely  duo  to  emigration  of  orderly  element,  5)9; 
prolific  source  in  drinking  habits  of  people,  540. 

Deuomioatious,  religious,  in  Maine,  552. 

Dow,  Neai,  procures  eoactment  of  prohibitory  law,  642;  purohasea  liquora 
for  eity  agency  of  Portland,  642;  eeoaared  for  ordering  militta  to  fire 
on  anti-liqaor  law  mob,  648. 

Drinking  onatome,  BtiIb  of»  640. 

BmigratioQ  of  native  popnUtlon,  684 

Fiaheries,  571,  572. 
Fiah  and  game,  609. 
Forest  produots,  608b  609. 

Chircelon,  Admlnfatratlmi  of  OovenMNr,  608. 

ilorgca,  Sir  Ferdinandok  grant  pncehaaed  by  Maaeaehaaetfei,  639;  patron  of 
the  ehnroh,  646. 

Hubbard,  Ooremor,  eigne  prohibtory  law,  648. 

Illiteraey,  Small  peroeatage  of,  658. 
Inatitnt  one,  Humane  and  reformatoty,  689. 
Irish  Immigranta,  688. 

Jordan,  Bev.  Robert,  640. 

Labor,  676^  670. 

fieiand'a  **  Algonquin  Lfgenda  of  New  England,*'  680^ 

Ltbiariea.  publie,  658. 659. 

Liquor  traffic,  Beatraint  of  by  law,  641. 
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Haiue,  Population  of,  WJ;  incrc.ise  of  H;^mo.  535;  Aboriginal  tribes  of,  536, 
early  settlers  of,  0o5;  law  agaiust  liquor  traffic,  541 ;  not  settled  through 
religious  impulses,  545;  Legisteton  of,  fiflO;  polities  of,  5no;  Oovemon 
of,  A60,  Ml,  500;  tempemare  and  olimate  of.  007;  area,  607;  water 
power,  007;  f<n«st  prodaoto  of.  008;  fish  and  game  of,  009  aKrieultore, 
of,  571;  fisheries  of.  571;  ship  building  of,  572;  quarries  of,  573; 
manufacturee  of,  674;  labor,  676;  railroads  of,  570-78;  pKeasure  travol 
in.  578.  579. 

Manufactures,  574,  :>Ti. 

Uassachosetts,  introduces  orderly  government,  53S;  purchases  the  territory 
of  Oofgetf  heirs,  089;  Paritana  of,  047;  tlieoerecy  of,  047;  schools 
introduced  by,  608. 

Meeting  house,  Building  of,  54S,  540. 

Minister  of  the  town,  64S;  Bev.  James  Hooper  elected,  040;  Parson  Chnrob, 

552. 

Minisrerial  tax,  Movement  to  abolisb,  540-51;  set  of  ISOO,  550;  of  1811, 
551 ;  tux  abolished  by  constitution  of  Maine,  1820,  552. 

New8i)apers,  55t)-58. 

Ortler,  The  standing.  547,  550,  551,  552. 

Parties.  Political,  5tH),  501. 
Pfuobscot  tribe.  Number  of,  537. 

Plaisted,  Gen.  liairis  M.,  elected  Governor  by  plurality  vote,  60d. 
Pleasure  travel,  578. 

Powers,  division  of  legislative,  exeoutive  and  Jodieial,  600. 
Press,  Newspaper,  660|  658. 

Prohibition  of  liquor  traffic,  origin  of,  541;  declared  constitutional,  541;  first 
law  signed  by  Gov.  JIubbard,  542;  evasions  and  amendments  of.  ')ii^; 
repealed,  514;  re^naoted  1858,  614;  effects  of  the  law  during  thirty 

years,  544,  545. 

Puritans  8ct  up  schools  and  churches,  547;  their  clergy,  547. 
Quarries,  573. 
EaihDads,  ."i7(^7S. 

Hiot,  anti  liquor  law  in  Portland,  542. 

Robbing,  John,  shot  in  Portland  riot;  verdict  of  coronor's  jury  on  abootlng 
of,  544;  killing  of  made  party  capital,  644. 

Schools,  introduced  by  Msssschusetts,  653;  early  taught  by  maatere.  ittO; 
tixeological,  054;  distriot  system  of,  004;  normal,  085;  free  high,  050; 
lionsee,  600;  auperviaion  of,  606;  oompnlwMry  attendance  at.  658; 

parochial,  500k 
Shipbuilding,  572. 
Swedish  immigration,  534. 

Temperance  reform,  540;  organisation  of,  641. 

Temperaiui-e  of  Maine,  507. 

Waldo,  Samuel,  introduces  (ierman  colony,  633,  640. 

■NVaKliingtonian  iiio\ (.•inctit,  540. 
Water  power  of  Maine,  5t)7. 
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